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When 3.000 mothers 


made this startling discovery about their children 


in a co-operative experiment with school teachers 


mothers and teachers formed a part- 

nership to make a great educational 
experiment. Its purpose was to determine 
how much a child’s success in school is 
affected by what he eats. 


S= months ago in Kansas City, 


Three thousand mothers from the Par- 
ent-Teacher’s Association carried on the 
experiment with children who would 
start to school the following fall. 


The results were startling to mothers; 
even to teachers who knew what far- 
reaching effects correct feeding can have 
on a child’s school work. 


This is what happened: In checking 
the progress of these children during the 
first year of school, it was found that ‘‘the 
usual number of failures was reduced by 
an enormous number.”’ 


What rules of child feeding brought 
about this striking result? Very simple 
ones, indeed. 


A diet in which milk, green vegetables, 


fruit, hard breads, and a hot cooked cereal 
for breakfast are the important items. 

As a result of this, and other similar 
experiments, over 20,000 schools through- 
out the country have hung this state- 
ment on their walls: 


“<Every boy and girl 
needs a HOT cereal breakfast’ 


This has become Rule Number One in the 
schools’ health campaign. And mothers 
everywhere are co-operating with it be- 
cause it agrees with their own common- 
sense experience. 

Is there any doubt, then, in your mind 
what cereal to serve your children to- 
morrow morning? You know that for 30 
years authorities have recommended, and 
children have loved and profited by good 
old Cream of Wheat. 

Breakfast foods have come and gone, 
but Cream of Wheat has remained fixed in 
the regard of mothers and children for 
two very simple reasons. 


First, because it supplies ir delicious 
form just that store of mental and physi- 
cal energy which children above all need. 

Second, because it contains none of the 
indigestible parts of the wheat. It is so 
completely, easily and quickly digested 
that its energy is released for the child’s 
use by ten o’clock in the morning. 

You probably have a box of Cream of 
Wheat on your pantry shelf now. If not, 
every grocer has it. Serve it tomorrow 
morning; give your children a breakfast 
that will really fit them for the mental and 


-physical demands of their day in school. 


It’s easy to prepare and so good to eat! 

Note: For a variety of delightful ways 
to serve Cream of Wheat write for recipe 
booklet. With it we will send Free a sam- 
ple package, and our authoritative book- 
let, ‘“The Important Business of Feeding 
Children.’’ Address Cream of Wheat Com- 


pany, Dept. 205, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


In Canada made by the Cream of Wheat Company, 
Winnipeg. English address Fassett © Johnson, Ltd., 
86 Clerkenwell road, London, E. C. 1. 
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“We thought it was an orchestra!” 


YOU cannot believe your ears. Your 
eyes alone convince you it is the new 
Orthophonic Victrola you are listen- 
ing to. You hear the deep, fascinating 
rhythm of the bass; the startling, sur- 
prising notes of shrill trebles. Every 
instrument sounds clearly! Every 
tone and variation is reproduced ex- 
quisitely. The very individuality that 


The New 


Orthophonic \ } ic C [ ol a 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


gives such character to the perform- 
ances of the great Victor artists is 
actually heard for the first time. 

The new Orthophonic Victrola 
brings into your home music un- 
paralleled in beauty— music that no 
other instrument can possibly give 
you—the music you actually want— 
whenever you want it. 


If you do not own an Orthophonic 
Victrola you are missing one of life's 
great joys. 

There is a dealer in Victor products 
near you. Ask him for a demonstra- 
tion. For you must hear the new 
Orthophonic Victrola to realize how 
truly great it is—to understand the 
pleasure that it brings into your home. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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Yh y swords » flashed in 


“Why,” demanded the Lady Joan in disapproval, “are you two 
trying to kill each other in my garden?” 


The gentlemen maintained an embarrassed silence. 


“Ah, Michael,” she exclaimed, espying her faithful gardener 
peering from behind a tree, “step forth and explain this scene.” 


«Please, Your Ladyship,” said Michael, “it all started with 
Lord Ormond saying that your beauty came from beauty soaps 
and lotions that he had brought you from the far East. Sir 
Harry said His Lordship lied in his teeth. Then...” 


“Sir Harry, you are quite right,” interrupted the lady, smiling, 
with heightened color, and turning to the handsome young noble- 
man. “I never trust anything upon my face but Ivory Soap! Will 
you walk in the garden with me?” | 
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OES it surprise you to learn that the finest treatment you 

can give your complexion is really very simple? ‘That just 
about all your skin needs is—soap and water cleansing? ‘This is 
what the physician, the dermatologist, the skin specialist will tell 
you. These authorities go further and say that more elaborate 
treatments are usually useless and frequently harm the skin—by 
making it sensitive, enlarging pores, or relaxing tissues. 


But just any soap will not give your skin the perfect cleansing 
it requires. You need a gentle soap that protects delicate texture 
and bloom—a soap of unquestioned purity—Ivory. With good 
health and Ivory Soap—so safe that physicians almost universally 
recommend it for babies—the care of your complexion becomes 


a very simple matter. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


99*/00% Pure $ IT Floats 








DAINTY NEW GUEST IVORY > 
PRICELESS— 


5 CENTS 


—_ 
VoR? 


© 1926, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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THEY EGGED GRIFF SHABEDGE INTO TAKING A SHOT AT THEM. 


JPRAWLED ungracefully on a canvas 

/ cot in the southerly angle of the Burden 
2 Porch, Mark Dutton abandoned him- 
self, like a basking snake, to the amiable 
touch of the November sun that slanted 


in above the scattered pines. He was at peace with 


himself and with the world; the old spell of the 
sand-hills winter lay upon him, soul and body, the 
sense of righteous idleness, of escape alike from 
the ferocity of northern winter and the greater 
futility and folly of northern jostle and fret. 

_ Here in the pine barrens there was room to breathe and 
time to think and to rest; there was work, ‘to be sure, in 
generous plenty, but it was work that left only a grateful 
weariness of body behind it, work that rested a man’s spirit 
even when it taxed his strength. Persistently the old fancy 
recurred to Dutton, the queer notion that he had traveled 
in time as well as space, had burrowed back through the cal- 
endar into another age, a century of ordered calm, infinitely 
remote from the fevered hustle of the twentieth. 
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Black Water 


By HuGH MAcNaIirR KAHLER 


Illustrated by E. F. Ward 


Matthew Burden and his wife played their absurd, endless 
game of cards at a little table set against the sun-warmed 
wall. The mumble of their voices made a background for 
Mark Dutton’s drowsy thoughts; he smiled a little, toler- 
antly amused. Mrs. Burden would have taken the fire tongs 
to burn a deck of ordinary cards; no game employing them, 
she held, could possibly be innocent. She and Matthew be- 
guiled the long, drowsy winter periods of idleness with 
strictly righteous games, played with cards, to be sure, but 


ALL THEY WANTED WAS AN EXCUSE FOR JAILING HIM 


with cards on which numbers or the names of 
authors, or of lakes and rivers and cities, or of 
characters in history or fiction, took the place 
of kings and knaves and aces. 

‘“What city is known as the Queen City of the 
Lakes?” demanded her prim, hushed voice. 

Matthew Burden hesitated; Dutton twisted an 
eye toward him; his round, grave countenance was 
perplexed, intent. “‘Toledo?”’ 

“Wrong. It’s Buffalo. That’s a book of cities 
forme, Matt. It’s your turn now.” 

Burden lifted a card from the pack. ‘What river was 
discovered by Hernando de Soto in ——”’ He stopped, his 
glance moving above the card to the lane that led in from the 
highway. It came deliberately back to Dutton. “Gridley 
Boone’s driving in the lane, Mark. If you don’t feel like 
meeting him you might go round the house and wait till he 
goes.” 

Dutton sat up, stretching his arms. ‘‘Oh, I don’t mind 
meeting Boone,” he said. ‘I’ve been trying to put a spoke 
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in his wheel, sure enough, but there’s nothing personal about 
the fuss. I sort of enjoy watching the chap; it reminds me 
of what I might have grown up to be, if I’d stayed up yonder. 
Never see him without thinking: ‘There, but for the grace 
of God, goes Mark Dutton!’” 

He chuckled. ‘‘Boone’s a cross section of the century. 
He doesn’t know just where he’s going, but he’s in a frightful 
hurry to get there. It’s pathetic. He comes down here to 
rest and play, and he does it by working his head off, pre- 
cisely as if he’d stayed in his nice Circassian-walnut office, 
snatching at other men’s pennies. I’m sorry for him, even 
if he does make me feel as if I were back in the subway witha 
fat man on each of my feet. He takes all the oxygen out of 
the air, but I forgive him. He can’t help it; he doesn’t even 
know what he’s missing.”’ 

“‘I’ll go see if there’s any dewberry vinegar open,”’ said 
Mrs. Burden, rising. 


ER firm-footed departure seemed to work a subtle 

change in her husband; his face became somehow less 
placid, more alive; there was a mild approval in his tone. 
““You’re a good loser, anyway; I’ll say that for you, Mark. 
I had an idea you’d be petting a grudge.” 

“‘Who, me? When life’s so dog-gone short?”’ Dutton 
laughed. ‘‘ Besides, I’ve got a kind of interest in this Boone 
animal—a nice, scientific interest, the way a doctor might 
feel about a beautiful case of erysipelas, if you know what I 
mean. Boone’s so lovely and thorough about it.”’ 

He stopped as a red runabout snorted past the corner of 
the house and skidded to a halt in the loose sand, its brake- 
drums whining. A solid man in tweed riding coat and whip- 
cord breeches swung down, contriving to inject into the 
descent an effect of force and intention. Gridley Boone was 
square of jaw and shoulder, deep of chest; his beard showed 
blue below the skin of his jowl and his eyes were like lake 
ice, very blue, very cold, wholly opaque. He might have 
posed, Dutton thought, as model for a portrait of the ideal 
go-getter. 

He came up the steps, breathing audibly through his nose. 
Dutton thought of bulls and stallions. There was about 
Boone something of their chronic, inclusive impatience, their 
manifest insolence of power, and something, too, Dutton 
conceded, of their animal beauty. 

Boone greeted Matthew Burden with an abrupt, aggres- 
sive friendliness before he saw Mark Dutton. His head 
jerked in a short nod, at once contemptuous and resentful. 
“‘Afternoon, Dutton.” 

*‘Good evening, Mr. Boone.”’ Dutton saw that the cour- 
iesy of the answer displeased Boone. He leaned back, clasp- 
ing his hands before a lifted knee, enjoying himself. 

“Stopped in to talk Black Water Power, Burden.”’ Boone 
drove straight into his errand. ‘‘Glad Dutton’s here, 
because I imagine he’s influenced you to stay out of it, 
and I guess he’ll admit that this last court decision knocks 
him out, cold. How about it, Dutton?” 

“Mr. Burden was just telling me I made a good loser,” 
said Dutton cheerfully, “‘but I don’t seem to feel like helping 
you sell your stock 
just to prove how 
good I am at get- 
ting licked.” 

Again Boone 
breathed noisily. 
“You mean you 
aren’t through 
trying to hold us 
up?” He laughed 
shortly. “‘Goright 
ahead, if you feel 
that way about it. 
Dig up some more 
squatters in the 
swamp and spend 
some more on 
lawyers’ fees.” 


“FTAHANKS, but 

I don’t feel 
pugnacious, this 
evening.”’ Dutton 
grinned. ‘‘Don’t 
mind me, Mr. 
Boone; go right 
ahead.and sell Mr. 
Burden all the 
stock youlike. I’ll 
buy as much as he 
does.”’ 

‘“‘Pretty sure 
you can talk him 
out of the best in- 
vestment in the 
state, aren’t-: 
you?’’ Boone 
showed strong, 
short teeth, very 
white. ‘See here, 
Mr. Burden, we 


““DON’T TRY TO GET AWAY JUST YET, GRIFF,” HE SAID QUICKLY. 
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want you in this thing because you belong with us and not 
with the mossbacks that are always against progress. You’re 
intelligent, wide-awake, up-to-date; you know what cheap, 
plentiful power will do for this God-forsaken country. Even 
if you won’t buy more than one share, we want you to ——’”’ 

“T’m sorry, but I can’t.”” Burden spoke apologetically; 
his eye moved to the door and back again. “I promised 
Mrs. Burden when we were married that I’d never risk an- 
other dollar in any sort of speculation, and ——’”’ 

“‘But Black Water Power isn’t a speculation! It’s the 
surest thing on earth, now that the High Court’s confirmed 
our title.’”” He shot a glance at Dutton. ‘‘ You take more 
risk, by a darn sight, whenever you plant a crop.” 

‘‘Rather not discuss it before Mrs. Burden,” said Matt, 
uneasily. ‘‘Maybe you’re right, but she wouldn’t look at it 
that way. She’s got pretty strong notions. Mighty down 
on gambling, Mrs. Burden is. I’m sorry I can’t oblige you, 
but that’s how it stands. Besides, I can’t spare any money 
from the farm, just now. We’re sort of planning on trying 
out honeydew melons this spring. Seems as if they ought to 
do well in this soil and climate.” 


OONE would have persisted, Dutton saw, but the return 
of Mrs. Burden with tray and glasses stopped him. He 
came to his feet with a direct and forceful sort of courtesy that 
surprised Dutton; his look and tone as he met Sarah Burden 
were curiously softened to deference. It occurred to Dutton 
that this man would be exceedingly attractive in a woman’s 
sight. Sarah Burden, wispy and prim in her plain black 
dress, her hair drawn severely back from the sharp-featured 
face with its steel-rimmed spectacles, manifestly felt some- 
thing of Boone’s charm; there was a touch of pink in her 
sallow cheeks as she filled his glass with dewberry juice. 

““T’ve been trying to make your husband a nice little pres- 
ent of some Black Water stock,”’ said Boone. ‘‘He says you 
won’t let him take it, but I’ve got too high an opinion of your 
intelligence to believe that, Mrs. Burden.” 

Her face tightened. ‘‘I’msorry. We don’t hold with such 
things, Mr. Boone. I was raised to think it was wrong to get 
money without working for it, the way folks get it out of 
stocks and such things.” 

“But you don’t mind making it out of the farm,” said 
Boone, genially. ‘‘If these melons you’re going to plant turn 
out well, you’ll make a big winning, and you'll lose a pot of 





““YOU’LL SPOIL EVERYTHING, IF ad 
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money if they don’t. I don’t feel that it’s wrong to gamble, 
but I’d be afraid to take such a chance as that.” 

“You're all wrong about it, Mr. Boone.”’” Burden cut in 
quickly, his voice more positive than Dutton had ever heard 
it. “‘There’s no business that’s as honest and respectable as 
farming. It’s the oldest business in the world. Adam 
started it. I’m sorry to disagree with a guest, but Mrs. Bur- 
den and I feel pretty strongly about this. We look at farm- 
ing as, well, kind of holy. It’s something like religion, | 
mean—we’d rather not argue about it.” 

Mrs. Burden nodded slowly. ‘‘My father farmed all his 
life,” she said. ‘‘I’d be sorry to think that he’d been—been 
gambling.”” Her tone changed on the word. 

Boone was wise enough to see his error. ‘‘Oh, of course I 
didn’t mean to imply anything like that.’”’ He switched his 
attack deftly, describing the possibilities of unselfish ad- 
vantage to the community when Black Water should begin to 
furnish power. Good roads, instead of tracks through rutted 
sand; big, modern schoolhouses instead of the dingy cabins, 
closed eight months in every year; mills and banks, pros- 
perity, modernity, all the blessings of twentieth century 
civilization—he spoke well, with a direct, blunt downright- 
ness that masked the glib fluency of his phrases, the lip-worn 
catchwords of the born boomer. 


ISTENING, Mark Dutton saw a mental picture of the 
civilization Boone loved, the thing he had escaped by 
burying himself here in the sand-hill barrens. The old, sick 
weariness came back to him; he thought of crowded subways, 
of city streets filled with the aimless, scuttling jostle of poly- 
glot multitudes, the craze for speed and noise and money, the 
belching stacks of mills and the clack of machines, the staring 
headlines of newspapers, the bills before the picture theaters, 
the shop windows cunningly devised to tempt the passerby 
into debt ‘for any useless trinket, so that he would hurry a 
little faster, cheat a little more shrewdly, die a little sooner. 
Progress, civilization, science, enlightenment—they were 
glorious words, prostituted so long to the service of ignoble 
aims that they had absorbed a little of the poison, had be- 
come detestable in Mark Dutton’s ear. It was to escape 
from the consequences of exactly this sort of progress that 
men like Gridley Boone came down to Summerhills to rest 
and play in unspoiled, pine-clad hills. Why must they itch 
eternally to bring their prison and their treadmill with them? 
Boone was beaten by the passive resistance of a will as in- 
flexible as his own. His eloquence served only to improve 
Sarah Burden’s opinion of himself; it made no impression on 
her fixed convictions as to right and wrong. He kept his 
temper beautifully in hand, but Dutton saw that the trivial 
failure annoyed him out of all proportion to its importance. 
He showed a slightly heightened color as he admitted defeat 
and took his leave, with a parting fling at Dutton as he 
paused on the bottom step. 

“Well, you score, Dutton, if it gives you any comfort to 
know you’ve cost these friends of yours a pretty little profit. 
It’s the only time you haven’t been licked, and the game’s 
about over. There aren’t any higher courts to appeal to.” 

Dutton yielded 
to a random im- 


pulse. ‘‘Sure of 
that, Boone? I’m 
not.”’ 


Boone’s breath 
snorted in his nos- 
trils. ‘Look it up. 
We've licked you 
in the High Court, 
haven’t we? 
Know anything 
higher than 
that?” 


“TT DEPENDS 

on how one 
looks at things,” 
said Dutton 
slowly. ‘‘There 
isn’t any higher 
authority in state 
law, but I’m not 
sure that the law 
says the last word. 
There’s a thing 
called justice, Mr. 
Boone. It’s not 
synonymous with 
laws and courts, 
and I’ve a notion 
that in the end it 
overrules them 
when they run 
counter to it, as 
they’ve done in 
this case. You've 
won your game in 
the courts, but you 
haven’t won it 
finally, because 
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you’ve overlooked the court 
of last resort that has to pass 
on all such cases before they’re 
closed. The game’s not over.” 

Boone stared at him levelly. 
“T think I get your meaning, 
Dutton. Nice of you to make 
your threats before a couple 
of witnesses. All right; go as 
far as youlike. We'll be ready 
for you, outside the law, just 
as we’ve been too good for you 
inside it. Only watch your 
step when you try it. I’ve 
fought with bare knuckles be- 
fore and come out on top, but 
it’s rough Dutton—good and 
rough.” 

“T’ve made no threat,”’ 
Dutton began. 


UT Boone flung away. His 
car snorted, ludicrously 
like his own habit of breath- 
ing audibly, Dutton thought. 
The sand spurted from the 
tires as he let in the clutch. 
“Now what did he mean by 
that?’”’ Dutton was mildly 
puzzled. ‘I wasn’t trying to 
threaten him; I just meant to 
say that in the long run the 
right side wins, no matter what 
the courts may rule. And I 
believe that, just as I believe 
that Boone’s on the wrong side 
in this. Those squatters have 
lived in Black Water Swamp 
for more than three hundred 
years; their titles are infinitely 
better, in equity, than any 
others in the country. To 
drown them out on a legal tech- 


that a few times anyway. It’s just as likely as not that 
they’ll keep on trying it, now the case has gone against ’em 
in the High Court. You've sort of held ’em back, while it’s 
been pending, haven’t you, Mark?”’ 

Dutton shook his head. ‘‘The only one who’d have needed 
holding isn’t there. With Griff Shabedge jailed, the rest of 
them haven’t any spirit. He’s a throwback to the old stock, 
I guess; the others are almost as bad as Gridley Boone thinks 


they are—too many generations of inbreeding and fever and . 


bad, scanty food have done for them. It must have been a 
wonderful stock to start with, or they’d have died out a cen- 
tury ago. Griff Shabedge shows what they must have 
been—the refugees from that Roanoke colony that settled 
in Black Water three hundred years ago.”’ His face darkened. 
“That was a beautiful instance of court justice, that Shab- 
edge business.” 

“Can’t go using a rifle to settle a lawsuit,”’ said Burden 
mildly. ‘Got to keep the peace.” 

“T know. But it would have been fair to make a little 
allowance for a man who doesn’t know there’s any other way 
of defending his rights and his property. They egged Griff 
Shabedge into taking a shot at them; they knew mighty well 
he’d only fire over their heads. All they wanted was an ex- 
cuse for jailing him, the first time they caught him on dry 
land. Smart of them; they wouldn’t have had such smooth 
sailing all this year if Griff Shabedge had been in Black 
Water.” 

Dutton wagged his head. 
back.” 


“TI couldn’t have held Griff 


fe ELL, you did your best for him anyway,” said Bur- 

den. ‘‘Nobody could have done any more, that’s sure. 
Must have spent a lot of money, fighting those cases through 
both courts, let alone the time you took away from your 
land. It’s a good thing, one way, that it’s settled. You can 
drop it, now, and tend to 
those peach trees.” 

“T suppose so.” Dutton 
nodded. ‘‘Funny thing, 
though—I’m going to miss 
it—the fighting, Imean. It— 
it feels tame somehow. And 
yet that’s what I came here 
for—peace and quiet and 
content. We’re all inconsist- 
ent animals, I guess. I keep 
wishing there was some way 
to keep up the scrap—seems 
as if I just couldn’t stand it 
to admit I’m licked. By 
Grid Boone too! If it was 
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HE CAME SUDDENLY FACE TO FACE WITH A GIRL, STANDING ANKLE-DEEP IN SOGGY MOLD 
nicality isn’t justice.” . 

“T guess Boone thought you were driving at something 
else,’ said Burden slowly. “It did sound as if you were hint- 
ing at trouble down at the dam. The squatters have tried 


Tregner I wouldn’t mind so much, but Boone rubs all my 
fur the wrong way. Funny.” 

‘“‘He’s kind of numerous, sure enough,” said Burden. ‘But 
it takes all kinds to make a world, they say.” 

“Tt takes Boone’s kind to make his kind of a world. I 
wouldn’t care if he’d make it somewhere else, but I hate to 
have him crowding his brand of progress down my throat! 
Guess I’m not such a good loser as you thought, eh?” 

“Seen worse,” Burden chuckled. ‘‘Seen better 
winners than Boone too! But the main thing is to 


know when youv’re licked, and let it go at that.’’ His \ 
face sobered to benignant shrewdness. “Save what | |i 


His fingers fumbled aim- /j\ } \ mg 


you’ve got left, Mark.” 
lessly with the geography cards, ordering them to a 
neat deck and spreading them again. 

His wife moved them out of his reach, her lips 
compressed. “Don’t fidget so, Matt.” 


URDEN started. ‘Sorry; didn’t know I was do- 

ing it again, Sarah.”’ His glance shifted to Dut- 
ton, who had risen and reached for his battered hat. 
“Don’t go, Mark. Better stay for supper.” 

“Wish I could, but I’ve got to paddle back into 
the swamp and I can’t find my way in there after 
sundown. Hard enough by daylight.” 

Burden eyed him steadily. ‘‘Now, Mark! Drop 
it. You’ve put up your fight and lost. You’ve done 
all anybody could for your squatter friends; don’t 
let your sympathy get you into a mess.” 

“I won’t.”” Dutton laughed. ‘‘This is just an errand of 
pure mercy—some groceries and quinine for Griff’s mother, 
that’s all. Honest and true—absolutely no dirty work at the 
crossroads.” 

He clattered down the steps and untied his moth-eaten 
saddle mule. He waved his hand as the clumsy canter car- 
ried him down the lane. The Burdens had already resumed 
their interrupted game. 

His own land lay half a mile farther west, on the crest of 
the long, low rise that bounded Blackwater. The square blot 

of his clearing seemed to beckon to him; the road 

wandered casually in and out between solitary pines 

and clumps of forlorn scrub oak, the dead leaves cling- 
ing stubbornly to the short, gnarled twigs, the gray- 
brown clumps of bunch grass covering the 
sand in the open spaces. There was a 
healing influence in the very desolation of 
the landscape; long since, in Mark Dut- 
ton’s sight, it had found a beauty missing 
in the fertile, ordered greenery of the north. 
It rested, soothed, so that even Gridley 
Boone ceased to matter very much, so that 
the dull glow of rebellion against injustice 
and oppression in the name of law was 
somehow mitigated. 








After all, he told himself, it 
wouldn’t matter much if there 
should be another of those 
ghastly, man-made lakes in 
Black Water, a few more 
square miles of drowned forest; 
in place of the mysterious, mat- 
ted overgrowth that roofed in 
the great swamp. The squat- 
ters would be driven from their 
miserable little clearings in 
the marsh, the crazy shanties 
where they starved and shiv- 
ered, but they couldn’t be 
much worse off than they were. 
As for Gridley Boone’s Utopia 
of cotton mills and trolley cars 
and concrete roads, Mark Dut- 
ton sagely discounted a good 
deal; it would bea long tale of 
years before Black Water 
Power noticeably changed the 
sand hills. 


E WASN'T sorry that he 

had fought Boone through 
the High Court, but he frowned 
a little as he thought of what 
it had cost him. There ought 
to be a good peach crop this 
year, if everything went well 
with the young trees, but you 
couldn’t run an orchard on an 
empty pocket, no matter how 
hard you worked. The banks 
at Pineville and Dundee were 
as keen about the power 
scheme as Gridley Boone him- 
self; it wouldn’t be easy to get 
much accommodation out of 
either, after the way he’d op- 
posed the project. He pushed 
the thoughts from him; there 
would be time enough to worry 
over money; that was what men gave their lives to, up yon- 
der in what Gridley Boone called God’s country; that was 
what Mark Dutton had come down here to forget. Here 
were high pines, their long needles blue-black in the distance; 
a sky like a great hollow pearl, with a big red ball of sun dip- 
ping toward the crest where the clearing stood out like a 
scar in the thin woods; here was air that was thin and dry 


and heady. Mark Dutton filled his lungs with it and 
thumped his heels happily on the mule’s 
rugged ribs. 
ys His pine-pole cabin welcomed him with 
i a quickening sense of sanctuary. He 


stabled the mule and thrust an armful of 
corn fodder into the gnawed manger; a 
package under his arm, he 
struck across the orchard, 
whistling softly. The young, 
thrifty peach trees no longer 
seemed so far apart in the bare 
sand; there wasa faint, promis- 
sory glow about the new twigs, 
as if to hint of blossom; Dut- 
ton saw them with contented, 
proprietary eyes. It was good 
to be master of land and trees; 
Matthew Burden was right 
about farming; it must be 
pretty deeply rooted in the hu- 
man soul, after all the thou- 
sands of generations that had known no other task than 
tillage, no other wealth than earth and fruit and grain. It 
caught hold of a man through something older and deeper 
than the thirst for money; it paid him in some better coin. 

Beyond the clearing, where the slope dipped to the west, 
the bunch grass grew deep between scattered pines, scrub 
oaks, their leafage whispering dryly in a stir of air, and lean, 
rugged hickories. The ancient magic of the woods enfolded 
Dutton; he ceased to think, became a creature of reflexes, 
utterly at peace. Gridley Boone—it was suddenly absurd 
that, a little while ago, the man had seemed important, worth 
hating, fighting. Mark Dutton went down the slope toward 
Black Water, dimly persuaded that he had done with that 
stupidity forever. 

He came to the edge of the marsh wholly convinced that 
his quarrel with Gridley Boone was as definitely behind him 
as all the other follies and futilities on which he had turned 
his back. I 


IS clumsy, home-built flatboat lay where he had hidden 
it under a matted bank of inkberry and thorny creeper 
that overhung a narrow reach of water, shallow and clear 
and, under the stippling shadows of the tangled overgrowth, 
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[The curtain rises to disclose a living room in a country house of 
a pleasant and unpretentious type. The furniture is common- 
place and comfortable, the hangings are cheerful, and so is the 
general “‘feeling’”’ of the room. There isno piano; but upon 
a table to the right of the center of the room, there is a radio 
set with a loud-speaker horn. The table is covered with 
a drapery of unobtrusive old brocade or embroidery, which 
conceals the necessary batteries and hangs almost to the floor. 

[The time is just after dinner, and a door upon the right, sup- 
posedly communicating with the dining room, opens just as 
the curtain rises, admitting a neat maid who carries a tray 
upon which are two after-dinner coffee cups, a small silver 
coffeepot and a sugar bowl. She takes the tray to a small 
table and fills the two cups. 

[She is immediately followed by a boy of fifteen. He wears 
knickerbockers and a pleated jacket; a white shirt and collar 
and flowing tie, which is black, as are his stockings; and 
his feet are encased in shining pumps. He has made himself — 
or someone has made him make himself —neat for the evening, 
evidently; and in the course of this process he has plastered 
his hair stiffly with soap and water, though subsequienily he 
has somewhat rumpled it. 

[He enters slowly, his head bent over a book which engrosses 
him completely. He walks into a chair almost at once upon 
his entrance, but his attention is not distracted from his book. 
He moves automatically round the chair, proceeding. A 
woman’s voice addresses him from outside the open door. 
THE VOICE: Her-beri! 

[HERBERT 7s unconscious of being spoken to and goes slowly 
onward. The owner of the voice enters through the open door, 
speaking as she comes in. She is HERBERT’S mother, MRS. 
WINSTEAD, a youthful-looking woman of middle age, in a 
quiet, dark evening dress. She speaks chidingly, though not 
with severity. 

Mrs. WINSTEAD: Herbert, I’m never going to let you 
bring your book to the dinner table again. (As she speaks 
she passes him and goes to a chair upon which she has left a 
magazin2.) You don’t eat enough. 

HERBERT (not looking up, mumbling): Ate all I wanted. 
(He sits upon a sofa, sprawling, still preoccupied; and as he 
does so a light laughter is heard through the open door and two 
girls enter there.) 

[One of them is ANITA. She is twenty or thereabouts, and 
very smartly dressed for the evening—a little too much so, 


HERBERT (shouting): LOOK HERE! 
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indeed, for a quiet family evening in the country. Her gown 

would do for a ball; and she wears jewelry, as well as a 

small corsage bouquet, so that the general effect of her is quite 

sparkling and gay. Her sister CAROLINE, who accompanies 
her, is smart also, though necessarily in a more temperate 
way, as she is only a year and a little more older than 

HERBERT. 

ANITA (as they enter): You fresh thing! I'll beat the life 
out of you for that! (As she speaks they go to a little table near 
the center of the room. Upon it is a chessboard, set for a game; 
and they seat themselves, preparing to play.) 

Mrs. WINSTEAD (accepting a cup from the maid): Take 
Miss Anita hers, Annie. 

ANNIE: Yes, Mrs. Winstead. 

CAROLINE (plaintively): Why can’t I have coffee? How 
long before I get treated like a woman anyhow? (The maid 
brings ANITA her cup, and goes out R., closing the door.) 

HERBERT (not looking up): Ha! Ha! (This is a scornful 
burlesque of laughter, delivered without a vestige of mirth.) 

CAROLINE (looking at the chessboard): Kindly retire to 
the coal bin, imbecile. 

HERBERT (apparenily to his book): Idiot! 

Mrs. WINSTEAD (not looking at them, but at her coffee): 
Children, children! (She has said this so many 
limes that her tone is ineffectively placid.) 

ANITA: It’s your move. 

CAROLINE: Don’t you s’pose I know that? 

HERBERT (in the same manner as before): If 
you do, it’d be the first thing you ever knew. 

CAROLINE (looking up): You look here! (She 
turns toward her mother.) Mother, how do you 
expect intelligent people to play chess with noisy 
brats all over the room interfering and —— 

Mrs. WINSTEAD (looking at her magazine): 
Children, children! 
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YOU’RE MY MOTHER AND I GOT A RIGHT TO EXPECT SOMETHING FROM YOU 
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eA One-Act Play 


HERBERT (as before): ‘‘Children.” Ha! Ha! 

ANITA: Move, Caroline. Don’t pay any attention to him. 
I always did believe he was only our adopted brother any- 
way. (CAROLINE laughs joyously at this, and they both study 
the chessboard.) 

HERBERT (morosely to his book): I wish I was adopted. 
If I was, I wouldn’t haf to ever admit I was related to either 
of you. 

ANITA (laughing as she moves a pawn): “‘Admit?’’ Dear 
me! The poor persecuted child has to “‘admit”’ we’re his 
sisters. Isn’t it pitiful? 

HERBERT (slung, turning to look at her): Look here! 
Don’t call me “‘child.”” (He speaks sternly.) I don’t stand 
for it at all, d’you hear? 

Mrs. WINSTEAD: Children, children! 

HERBERT (still looking at ANITA): Don’t do it, d’you hear? 

ANITA (to the chessboard): Blessed li’l’ angel! (CAROLINE 
laughs, moving one of her pawns.) 

[HERBERT morosely reads again, mumbling bitterly to him- 
self. 

Mrs. WINSTEAD (letting her magazine drop): It’s time 
for your father to be here, if he caught the seven-twenty-nine 
out. Too bad he had to have a scrambly early dinner in 
town; he hates it so. 

HERBERT (to his book): He don’t. 

Mrs. WINSTEAD: What? 

HERBERT (as before): He don’t care how he eats, so’s he 
can get to his evening radio. That’s all he cares for. 

Mrs. WINSTEAD (laughing): You think so? That’s your 
father’s whole interest in life, is it? 

ANITA: Well, you must admit the child seems to be almost 
right for once, mother. Since papa got this set he really 
hasn’t seemed to be interested in much else. It’s 
getting rather terrible for the rest of us. 

Mrs. WINSTEAD: We ought to be glad.it en- 
tertains him. 

CAROLINE: Yes; it’s about the first thing that 
ever did. ; 

HERBERT (sternly): That’s a nice way to speak 
of your father! 

CAROLINE (studying the board): Hush up! 

Mrs. WINSTEAD (casually): Children! I won- 
der if he’ll bring Roger out with him again for 
over Sunday. He didn’t say. 
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ANITA (carelessly): Why should he bring him? 

Mrs. WINSTEAD: He seems to like to, especially since he’s 
taken him into the firm. You don’t expect him, Anita? 

ANITA (surprised): I? Why, should I? 

CAROLINE: Oh, Anita! 

ANITA: Dear me! I’m not expecting anybody. 

HERBERT (gloomily to his book): What you all dressed up 
like a tight-rope walker in a circus for then? 

ANITA (turning her head to look at him severely): What did 
you say? 

HERBERT (to his book): Look at her! They’re all like that! 

CAROLINE (giggling): He just can’t stand our whole sex! 

HERBERT (turning on her grimly): That’s when I wonder 
you didn’t choke because you told the truth for once in your 
life. I certainly can’t stand your sex, and here I got to be 
locked up my whole life in the same house with ’em! 

Mrs. WINSTEAD: Herbert, what 7s the matter? 

HERBERT (with great feeling): You know what’s the mat- 
ter! (CAROLINE giggles again.) Go on and laugh! It’s just 
like a hyena. That’s all they do, hyenas—just laugh, no 
matter what’s going on or how much suffering they may see 
around ’em. (ANITA laughs, and he points at her.) And just 
look at her! All bedozened up —— 

ANITA: All what? 

HERBERT (fiercely): All bedozened up with jewelry and 
everything —— 

CAROLINE: Good heavens! He means bedizened. 

HERBERT: I do not! I mean what I said. Just look at 
her! She wasn’t dressed this way last night, was she? You 
know she wasn’t! Haven’t you got the simple intellect 
enough to see she thinks papa’s going to bring some man out 
from town with him? Did you ever know her to go and— 
and—and —— 

ANITA: Let me help you, darling. Did you ever know her 
to go and bedozen herself all up like this except for —— 

HERBERT (explosively): Yes, sir! Except for some man! 
That’s exactly what I mean. I tell you —— 

ANITA: What’s the point, Herbert? 

HERBERT: I’ll soon enough tell you what the point is! I 
want to know how long I got to stay cooped up in the house 
with nothing but one of the two of ’em dressing up because 
there’s some old man going to be here or something. How 
long before I get a chance —— 

CAROLINE (interrupting and clapping her hands): Oh, I 
know what he’s talking about! He’s talking about his awful 
old boys’ camp again! 

HERBERT: You bet I’m talking about it again, and if I 
don’t get to go I’m going to keep om talking about it till I die. 

ANITA: You mean until we die. I think you’ve about got 
Papa ready to now, Herbert. 

CAROLINE: Yes; and the rest of us have heard it so much, 
we're all willing to pass on, Herbert. There’ll be headlines in 


WINSTEAD (feverishly): YYYY. IT ISN’T HERE! 
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the paper some day: “Herbert Chillingsworth Winstead, of 
Brook Farm, Five Miles from Nowhere, New Jersey, Slays 
Whole Family. Disappointed at not being allowed to go toa 
boys’ camp, he rs 

HERBERT (loudly): Disappointed! I’m not going to be 
disappointed! I’m not going to be treated like a three-year- 
old puling infant —— 

ANITA: A what? 

HERBERT (shouting): A puling infant! (His sisters im- 
mediately squeal with laughter, and he is the more infuriated.) 
Shut up! (He turns to his mother.) Look here! 
You’re my mother, and I got a right to expect 
something from you. But what doI get? The 
best friends I know in the world are going to that 
boys’ camp one week from today—and the min- 
ute I appeal to my father to let me go too, he says 
“No.” And he wouldn’t hear a word of reason. 
He just kept saying ‘“‘No!”’ Well, I ask my own 
mother to use some influence with him, and what 
did you do? You didn’t say a word to change 
him, and you’re my own mother! 

CAROLINE (imploringly) : Not your own mother, 
Herbert? Don’t call her your own moth—— 

HERBERT (turning upon her fiercely): You better learn a 
little tact! (He turns passionately to his mother again.) Don’t 
you realize I got to have any outdoor life? Haven’t you got 
the simple intellect enough to see I got to live my own life 
in my own way, anyhow for the next two months? 

Mrs. WINSTEAD (amused in spite of herself): Herbert, 
there isn’t a bit of use in appealing to my intellect. Your 
father has a prejudice against boys’ camps, and when he puts 
his foot down I never interfere—because it wouldn’t do any 
good. I never knew him to change in my life after he’d once 
said ‘‘No.”’ You must just put it out of your mind, dear. 

HERBERT: I won’t! 

CAROLINE: Now, little son! 

HERBERT: You hush! I’m going to that camp, and you 
see if I don’t! I’ll show you whether I go or not! (He flings 
himself down upon the sofa again and resumes his book.) 

CAROLINE: So’ll papa! 

HERBERT (bitierly muttering): I'll show him! You'll see. 

ANITA: Aren’t you ever going to move, Caroline? 

CAROLINE (in a lowered voice): Ib’lieve youdo think papa’s 
going to bring Roger out with him tonight. 

ANITA (scornfully, but also in a lowered voice): Roger! 
What possible difference could it make to me whether he 
comes or not? 

CAROLINE (confidentially): Honestly, doesn’t it? 

ANITA (coldly): Certainly not. If Roger Colby were the 
last man on earth I wouldn’t look at him. 

[HERBERT looks up over his book, staring forward, listening 
carefully, though he does not glance toward his sisters. 











IT’S A NEW STATION! 


CAROLINE: Then what did you get yourself up like that 
for tonight? 

ANITA (smiling): Merely to vary the monotony of living 
in the country a thousand miles from nowhere. Certainly not 
for Roger. I mever have been able to see any reason for taking 
any interest in him, and I think he knows it too. 

Mrs. WINSTEAD (apparently reading her magazine, and 
speaking casually): I’m glad to hear you say that, Anita. 

CAROLINE (looking round at her mother, and amused): You 
weren’t supposed to hear it, mother. Thought you were 
reading. (She turns back to the chessboard and 
moves a pawn.) 

Mrs. WINSTEAD (not heeding her): Roger’s all 
very well in his way, but entirely commonplace, 
as you say, Anita, and as the very juniorist mem- 
ber of a law firm with six older members, and 
almost no share at all of its income —— 

ANITA (casually) : Oh, well, nobody cares about 
that. (She moves a pawn.) 

Mrs. WINSTEAD: Your father does. He says 
Roger is slow but dependable and steady; that’s 
why he’s taken him in. But he’d never in the world 
consider him as a son-in-law, and he’s told me so. 

ANITA (carelessly): Well, neither would I, so I don’t see 
why you and father need be discussing it. I hate a man 
without imagination, and Roger hasn’t any. 

[HERBERT grins secretly and resumes his book. ANNIE enters 
R. crossing to a door L. where she goes out. 

Mrs. WINSTEAD (leiting her magazine rest in her lap): 
There’s your father now. (Men’s voices are heard L.) Yes. 
He’s brought Roger out with him. 

ANITA (gloomily): Oh, dear! 

HERBERT (mimicking in a low voice): “Oh, dear!” Aint 
it awful? 

CAROLINE (siernly): You better behave. Papa’ll show 
you how to, if you’re not careful. 

HERBERT (mirthlessly): Ha! Ha! 

[Mr. WINSTEAD enters briskly L. He is a middle-aged man of 
a rather dry and humorless aspect; there is no twinkle behind 
his eyeglasses, though he is not unamiable. He has left his hat 
in the hall, but is still in the act of removing his overcoat as 
he enters. He comes in briskly and ts already on his way to 
the radio outfit. 

WINSTEAD (as he enters): Hello, hello. Is there much static 
tonight? (The two girls and HERBERT greet him without en- 
thusiasm, though pleasantly, ‘‘Good evening, papa”; MRs. 
WINSTEAD meets him, and he kisses her hurriedly upon the cheek, 
tossing his overcoat to HERBERT almost simultaneously.) Hall, 
Herbert. What about it? Could you get WGCI yet? (He 
immediately sits at the radio table, snaps the battery connection 


(Continued on Page 200) 
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politics, of art, love, philosophy, and all 
the other things suggested by brilliant 
mentalities brought to depend on 
themselves for intellectual food and 
entertainment. 














| During the six weeks I stayed among 











them, I received in my rooms every 





in Europe in investigating what the Russian refugees do 

to keep alive in Paris and elsewhere. Driven from the 
home country, usually quite unprepared for manual labor, 
they soon reached the point where their small stocks of 
money were exhausted. No estates, banks or industries 
existed to help fill pockets, so to keep their independence 
meant finesse and hard work. They set to work inventing 
trades or professions for themselves, and as a result, out of 
three million refugees only a few thousands 
have ever made any appeal for charity, 
while of these only about ten thousand now Ky 
remain in need. There are five thousand ‘ 
war cripples, and the rest of the helpless are = 
babies, too young to work, or men and ~ 
women so old as to be forced into the idle- 
ness of incapacity. 

Some of the latter show supreme bravery 

in facing the inevitable. One old general, 


I BECAME greatly interested during my recent sojourn 


his paralyzed wife to an invalid home and 

asked if she might be admitted. ‘‘My children will pay for 
her to live here,’’ he said, and when questioned as to his own 
needs—for he looked, and was, very fragile—he repliea 
quietly: ‘‘I won’t be dependent, or live in an institution. I 
have been a night guard and a bookbinder in exile, and I can 
find a job still. I would much rather fall dead in harness 
than accept charity.” 


Dignity, Courage, Patience 


NE finds these people sometimes doing the strangest 

things to keep body and soul together. Some two thou- 
sand of the men, old and young alike, are taxi chauffeurs in 
Paris; and several, who had enough to buy a car, rent it out 
to tourists who want to make long excursions. There is a 
travel bureau run by young officers from a crack regiment of 
the czar’s bodyguard; there are specialists making candy 
boxes—burnt wood, painted satin and various other kinds— 
which I have found on the counters of most of the smart 
sweetshops both in Paris and in London. There‘are dolls, 
rugs, embroideries, tea gowns, tailor costumes, perfume, and 
shops for general merchandise. There is painting of various 
kinds, and all sorts of leather work, wool, silk and brocade, 
scarfs, hand-woven cloth, toys and stuffed animals of varied 
and delightful expression—one general’s specialty. 

There are men and women. writing, or helping writers of 
other nationality to prepare manuscripts; there are illus- 
trators and translators and bookbinders, garage cleaners and 
baggage carriers, elevator boys, shoemakers and commission 
merchants, or antiquity connoisseurs and house decorators, 
men and women dressmakers, salesmen and restaurant 
waiters or waitresses, as well as men and women making a 
success at cabaret performances. I find that a great many 
Russian women are making a tremendous success as dress- 
makers. They have originality without eccentricity and 
their models please, so they gain and hold a fine clientele, 
even in the fierce competition with Parisian houses. These 
women testify to the kindness of the French business world. 

All the refugees live in the smallest possible quarters; all 
of them miss meals when money is short; all of them have 
skeletons lurking in the background, threats of illness and 
starvation hanging over their heads. Yet, meet them of an 
evening when their work is done—they sit about talking with 
animation of their immediate concerns, of their world of 







w= 


aged seventy-three, whom I know, brought = 


evening. One or two callers always 
dropped in on me, sometimes more. 
Women of seventy and their elderly 
cavaliers, the group which was composed of people my own 
age, companions in the old life, my relatives on the Russian 
side and many of the younger generation, all came, gave me 
of their time and expressed their affection. Not one asked a 
personal favor, and though several told me of the troubles of 
others, none spoke of their own, save under my cross- 
questioning. Many of my old friends are so underfed that a 
square meal of beefsteak, with a glass of warming wine, 
brings color to their pallid lips and wholesome light into 
their weary eyes. One may want to make them for- 
get that they are so poor, or one may wish to help 
them, but somehow one discovers that they hold the 
best of life within themselves, through their powerful 
dignity, courage and patience, with that 
talent for radiant thoughts and talk which 
made the quality of St. Petersburg society 
in the days of the old régime. 
An American said to me recently, “‘ Your 
Russians don’t look hungry.”’ And that is 


= true. Asa matter of pride they try to look 


decent; and they take dainty helpings of 
food; yet I know of many who live on fifty dollars a month 
in Paris and are both underfed and working overtime, with 
problems to face at every step. Those who have temporary 
jobs must be, of course, always anxious. Some who have 
steady work feel very fortunate, 
but there are two or three 
groups in distressing circum- 
stances. For instance, the fam- 
ilies who came out of Russia 
in tribal groups, feeling rich, 
bringing jewels, silver and be- 
longings of various kinds, could 
not be brought to realize at 
first how grave was their situa- 
tion. They have lived along, 
selling this or that, till they 
have almost exhausted their 
stocks of valuables. Forced to 
retrench little by little, grow- 
ing discouraged, embittered, 
often ill and helpless, they 
have the classic attitude of 
émigrés and exiles. 

Among these, criticism of 
others, discontent about them- 
selves, hopelessness as to the 
future and helplessness instead of self-reliance is the note 
one finds. They had plenty to begin life anew, yet have 
frittered away their substance. There are few such, fortu- 
nately; but they are generally prominent and get talked 
about, and they will remain conspicuous till they disappear, 
crushed by their failure to make good. 








The Deserving Helpless 


HE second group is of the deserving helpless. Everyone 

watching them must feel a desire to aid them. This group 
consists of babies, crippled war veterans and the very old. 
Each division of this group deserves respect and care—the 
babies for quite selfish reasons, since these are going to be 
valuable to humanity. They are the seed corn of future 
reconstruction, for children under the Soviets have suffered 
so much and been so demoralized and stunted that it is going 
to be impossible to reéstablish the nation, politically and in 
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Flow the Russian Refugees 
are Making Good 
in Europe 


By PRINCESS CANTACUZENE 


(Countess Speransky, nee Grant 


I/ustrated by F. Sands Brunner 


its economic life, with degenerates and young criminals of 
Bolshevist production. The element of the youth which has 
grown up outside Russia in fairly normal circumstances is 
therefore precious for practical reasons, and children in 
babyhood and school age among the refugees should be weil 
looked after. 

As to the war cripples, too much cannot be said. They 
offered their lives—both officers and soldiers—to win the war 
with their Allies, and they fought on longer than the Allies 
did by two whole years. At the beginning they fought the 
Germans, faithfully and in most difficult circumstances, 
hampered by many disadvantages. Then when the choice 
offered after the revolution, they still held to their Allies, and 
joined the White movements, to protect their Allies from the 
Bolshevists who were turned loose on Russia in 1917. 

Wounded, evacuated with insufficient care, in the emer- 
gency at Constantinople and elsewhere, these pathetic 
martyrs to a high duty died in large numbers. The survivors 
were looked after at first by the American Red Cross and 
other American and allied groups. Some five thousand 
wounded—of whom four hundred are helpless—still survive; 
but funds are completely lacking to care for them and in- 
terest in their fate has died out. Even the blind among them 
must shortly starve unless charity is offered. Serbia and Bul- 
garia have offered some old buildings which are accepted and 
used, but for food and clothing there is absolutely no money. 
In their desperate condition the cripples have appealed to 
their ex-commander, the Grand Duke Nicolas-Nicolaiovitch. 
He is anxious to get together sufficient funds to give this 
little handful of five thousand broken heroes the bare neces- 
sities of existence until they die, and his appeal seems the 
most legitimate ever made. 


They Never (Complain 


INALLY there are the old people who, like the babies, 

are quite helpless and, like the wounded, haven’t long to 
live. If respect for age, experience and courage counts for 
anything in our ideals, their past and their present deserve 
care to guarantee their food, covering and a roof in the final 
chapters of their dreary lives. Many of the old died en route 
in the evacuations. Most of them are now 
wearing the last remnants of their clothes 
and are selling the final brooch, ring or bit 
of lace or perhaps some small gold medal 
won in war service. They ask nothing and 
deserve much. They keep their faith, and 
never have I heard one of them complain of 
privation. There is, for instance, an old lady 
who proudly imagines she is self-supporting 
because she sews a handkerchief each week 
and sells these to kindly clients at thirty 
francs—about $1.30—apiece. This sum she 
turns into the family purse; for her son, 
daughter and the wife and husband, as 
well as all her grandchildren, work to keep a 
tiny home. Others are less fortunate, and many a pitiful, 
splendid old man or woman is bound to die soon on a park 
bench or in the street from exposure, privation and despair. 

The girls and boys of the Russian 
colony impressed me as gay and cheer- 
ful and hard working. Dressed very 
simply and quite unspoiled, 
one feels the dignity of their 
traditions and their ideals in 
the way they face life’s strug- 
gles and privations. Their 
youth is flushed with hopeful 
faith and courage, and though 
they seem frailer than they 
should be and often are over- 
worked and underfed, they 
carry their responsibilities as 





(Continued on Page 193) 
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HARRINGTON 
STOOD MOTION- 
LESS, SILENT, 
AS THOUGH HE 
WERE SMITTEN 
POWERLESS 
AND DUMB 



































aq) 1 T TING in his powerful car beside Thomas Har- 
ee9.y| rington, his chauffeur, Forbes reflected upon the 
4 *a| strange purpose of the journey on which he was 
y4| setting out and upon the strange ways of Har- 

~uewe} rinoton. Harrington waited, his face as ever a 
ink. until the green light should give him the signal to 
swing west from Fifth Avenue into Forty-second Street. 
He was a short, dark, thin, inconspicuous man, lacking, a 
casual observer would have said, both in intelligence and in 
muscle, but under his hand the car, leonine in length and 
power, crept like a snake through the traffic, already con- 
gested at seven o’clock. 

Forbes was not much stouter than Harrington but he was 
a great deal taller, and from his well-modeled face shone the 
keenness of fine steel, of best quality to begin with. He did 
not often drive; Harrington was far more expert, and he was 
always at hand. In six years he had taken no vacation; 
when Forbes rang, at whatever unlikely hour, he answered. 
At night Forbes liked both to move slowly round the lighted 
streets and to speed on the highways which Harrington knew 
as he knew the inside of the garage. When last evening he 
announced that he intended to go down into Pennsylvania 
below Harrisburg, Harrington was instantly ready with his 
unfailing ‘‘ Yes, sir.” He answered always with “Yes, sir.” 





ARLY in their acquaintance Forbes mischievously shaped 
questions so that some different and more lengthy reply 
would be necessary, but Harrington became confused, as 
though he had few other words. 
“Good morning, Harrington,’ Forbes would say. 


“Yes, sir,” Harrington would answer. 

“Good night, Harrington.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Your wages, Harrington.” 

 Yesxsin 

‘A fine day.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“A pity—a very great pity about the Shenandoah!” 
“Vies.sir.”” 
“The car in good 

shape?” 






“ies: sir.’ 





Ftarrington 


By ELSIE SINGMASTER 


Illustrated by FE: C. Yohn | 


On the other side Harrington paid no heed to signs. He 
knew his direction without aid; turning hither and yon in 
a maze of streets, he swept almost without pause through 
Jersey City and Newark. In the country he changed his 
position slightly, slipped more deeply into his seat, laid his 
hands higher on the wheel and opened the throttle. At such 
a time as this a gleam came into his eye and a glow to his 
pale cheek. At no other time did his expression change. 

“‘Easton, is it, Harrington?” 

“Ta, of. 





“Have the lunch basket packed.” 

**Yes,.sir, 

Gliding westward through the traffic Forbes 
continued to reflect upon the impulse which 
had started him upon this journey. He had 
sat in court for two weeks, his mind upon 
the details of a complicated and obscure case 
of patent rights; he saw only sitting in court 
for weeks to come; then the postponement of 
the next case freed him. It was October and 
one unseasonably damp and sultry day had 
followed another. Coming out of court, he 
faced unexpectedly a great wind, and in- 








I “Then Bethlehem, Allentown, Reading?” 
| “Wes, sir.” 
““Then we go on sixty miles beyond Harris- 
burg.” 
**Yes, sir.” 
“*How far in all?”’ 
“About two hundred fifty miles, sir.” 
‘‘What time should we be there?” 
‘“‘Not later than four, sir.” 
‘Barring delays?” 
““Yes, sir.” 

Forbes also settled himself more deeply. 
The air was delightfully cool, the foliage 
2 brilliant, the roads smooth, with summer’s 








stantly his mind was made up. The wind 
and the sudden freedom were only final im- 
pulses; for thirty years he had thought of this journey 
with terror or with longing. 

At the ferry Harrington slipped into the last place. He 
paid no regard to traffic signals; they accommodated them- 
selves to him. Others might watch respectfully for the turn 
of the white-gloved hands of the policeman; Harrington did 
not glance in their direction. 

It was Harrington’s silence which was most grateful and 
at the same time most amazing. Forbes was himself a silent 
man, but Harrington’s silence was that of Rossum’s Uni- 
versal Robots, the queer machinelike invention of a recent 
play. There was no rise and fall of his spirits, there was no 
variety in his disposition, he proved the correctness of those 
fiction writers who represent certain characters as the em- 
bodiment of a single trait. He was Industry personified. 
He had come to Forbes from a garage, and Forbes knew no 
more of him. He was English unmistakably, and he was too 
old to have served in the war. “I’m 
an honest man, sir,” he said. “TI will 
a do my best.” 

A resemblance to the faithful, 
middle-aged butler of the English play 
decided Forbes. A young chauffeur 
had the week before wrecked his car. 

“T might try you.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Harrington. 

In the ferry Forbes did not leave his 
place. He could scarcely wait to reach 
Ao ds his goal and even stepping out of the 
car would have seemed to be a delay. 





repairing completed. He had no care except 
anxiety to get to his destination quickly, now that his mind 
was made up. He saw each flaming maple and crimson sumac 
and spray of late aster, but he saw them vaguely, as he saw 
the inhabited sections. The cities had each a character of its 
own. Bethlehem was most interesting with its Moravian 
settlement, its nobly situated university, its foreign element, 
its miles of furnaces and mills. He had come hither to hear 
them sing Bach, and he sighed happily as he remembered 
it—the bright, cloudless spring day, the swift journeys to and 
from the divine music; he would never miss it again. He 
had brought with him charming Anna Batdorf, whose voice 
was of the past, but whose fame was eternal, and it had been 
one of the perfect experiences of his middle life. 


EYOND Reading the lunch was unpacked and eaten; 
except for this there was no pause. The country here 
was less familiar. There seemed to be no uncultivated inch, 
and in the clean and prosperous villages it was impossible *«: 
imagine poverty. 

Pausing at a crossing in Lebanon, he heard a strange 
tongue and listened curiously—he was still in the Pennsyl- 
vania German district. 

At Harrisburg his heartbeats began to quicken. Even 
here, where he was certain Harrington was entirely un- 
acquainted, Harrington still made his way unerringly, down 
across a broad viaduct into a busy square, then along a single 
block to the Susquehanna. His mind seemed to be hung with 
maps; perhaps this was the reason there was so little other 
furniture. 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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THEY SAID 
THERE WAS 
SOMETHING 
ON THE 
SAMPAN, AN 
INDEFINITE 
SOMETHING 


Lhe ‘Revolt of the Birds 


By MELVILLE Davisson Post 


ruenz]l WAS the last outpost of down- 

| going men; a sort of seamen’s club 

&| in the abominable environs of Hong- 

Kong. The Wu Fang Company 

maintained it for the white officers 

#41 employed in its service. Everybody 

knows the reputation of the Wu Fang 
Company. It is the most notorious of all 

i. Oriental companies trading in the China Sea; gun run- 

ning, opium, even piracy are charged against it when its 

ships are out of the beaten track. 

It was a room under a warehouse, looking out on a sort of 
canal in which the water seemed to lie stagnant. There were 
tables in it, and a dirty matting on the floor. Against the 
wall there were a few shelves made from packing cases; on 
them were some stained, dog-eared works on navigation. 
A single window fouled with cobweb, looking out on the 
canal, alone lighted the room. - 

It was afternoon, and hot. A few men were in the room— 
strange human derelicts on the way down, but maintaining 
a sort of air, a sort of manner, as though it were a memory 
from the honorable life from which they had descended. This 
club of the Wu Fang Company was the last stand of their feet 
in the world. One stepped off from it into the abyss of the 
Far East. 

I had drifted in here on my mission. Someone had told me 
to see Bennett, of the Wu Fang Company. He would have 
the last knowledge of men disappearing into the mystery of 
the East, the last glimpse of them as they descended through 
its fluid floor. He sat now beyond me at a table by the win- 
dow, a big man with pale-blue eyes and a heavy, pasty face 
pitted with smallpox. It was impossible to tell his nation- 
ality; I think he was an American, and I think he must have 
been bred and trained for the sea. He had been in every form 
of service and on every ocean. He knew all about the world 
of waters, and he had gone steadily down. 








HERE were three other men in the room besides Bennett. 
One was a German, a north German, a big blond. Ben- 
nett called him the Baron Nordheim. Another, I thought, 
was an Italian, a little dark man, thin and very carefully 
dressed. And there was an Englishman, with the strong, 


I/Mustrated by George Howe 


clean-cut features of some of the best families of his race, tall, 
stooped. He maintained the manner, the speech and the cus- 
toms of his race. But it was easy to see that he was seized 
upon and dominated by any temptation that approached him. 

They all wore a sort of uniform. Bennett had the uniform 
of an English skipper, threadbare and stained, picked up 
doubtless at some seamen’s sale by the Wu Fang Company. 
There was good cloth and gold braid on these other ship cap- 
tains’ uniforms. But it was cloth long wetted with sea water 
and dried in the sun, and it was tarnished gold braid. 


HE Englishman had an ancient copy of the Times. He 
was nearsighted and he held it close to his face. The 
Italian had been reading a thumb-worn little book. When I 
came in he put it down, his big finger marking a page init. He 
sat perfectly still, his other hand on his knee, his eyes fixed 
on the floor beyond him. He paid no attention to either Ben- 
nett or myself. He did not seem to see us, to see anything. 
The men and the place seemed to belong to some form of 
nightmare, some vague conception of a place of doom where 
men maintained the forms and manners of the world from 
which they had descended. They spoke with exaggerated 
courtesy. They were very careful to accord each his title and 
distinction. They listened attentively when one spoke, and 
they made some remark at the end of it or some courteous 
interjection. But one felt that it was all a ghastly pretense. 
I had directed the conversation. I had an object in it. It 
began when I entered precisely after the manner of conversa- 
tion in any officers’ club in the East. I had a letter of in- 
troduction to Bennett. It had been given to me with a 
significant smile. If I wished to get anything out of these men 
I must respect their fictions; I must maintain the formalities 
customary among officers of the class to which they pre- 
tended. One can understand why these derelicts were 
sticklers for form. It was the only thing they had. It main- 
tained the pretension in which they alone existed. 


I directed the conversation toward strange happen- 
ings on the sea, toward mysterious incidents which 
had happened in their lives. I thought these incidents 
might give me some information on the thing I was 
after. Bennett helped me. I do not know that he 
realized precisely what I was seeking. But here was 

a field in which he could be proud of his associates, in which 
they would excel. Surely of all persons in the world they had 
had the largest experience of extraordinary events. They 
gave me these events as one recites the incidents of a his- 
torical narrative. 

I listened, made the reply courteous, and thanked them 
for their consideration of me. I bought them tobacco and 
brandy, and bade them adieu when they went out; for they 
presently drifted out, leaving Bennett and myself alone by 
the table near the cobwebbed window that looked out on the 
sluggish canal. I was not impressed with the stories of 
strange events that these men related. I said that much to 
Bennett. I said they impressed me as fiction. 

He was silent for some time. He moved his big hand over 
his face. Finally he replied, ‘They might be true. Incred- 
ible things happen.”’ He directed my attention to the little 
worn book in which the Italian had been reading. “‘There is 
nothing too incredible to be attached to these men,” he said. 
“You wouldn’t believe the things in which these men are 
interested. Let me get you that book.” 


E GOT up heavily, crossed the room, picked up the book 

and put it down open before me. It was a translation 
in Italian of the Passing of Arthur, with quaint pictures of 
the three queens who came, in the legend, in a mystic barge 
to take Arthur to Avilion. 

I looked at the book with some astonishment. What in- 
terest could a down-going man have in a thing like this? 

Bennett was leaning over the table; he looked at me 
strangely. ‘‘Do you think a thing like that could happen?” 
he said. 

I told him that it never did happen in this world, that it 
was a fairy story—this tale of Arthur with the queens and 
Avilion. 

The ship captain said he was not so certain of it. He had 
known things just as incredible to happen. A fairy story 
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couldn’t beat it. It was no use to say a thing could not hap- 
pen because it sounded like a fairy story. Take, for ex- 
ample, the things these men told here. They might be true, 
and they might be lies. Men in the Far East got infected 
with the Arabian Nights’ virus. But strange things, incred- 
ible things, did happen in the China Sea. 

Bennett sat over a tumbler of vile brandy, his arms heav- 
ily on the table. I didn’t drink the stuff; I kept pouring it 
out on the dirty matting; it was a trick I had become deft 
in; one acquires skill when one must save oneself from 

©1SONn. 
. Bennett spoke suddenly, without moving: ‘“‘That story 
Chillingsworth told just now ’’—he madea correction—‘‘Cap- 
tain Chillingsworth’’; he spoke the words precisely. 


12 talk, as I have said, had been on the mysteries of the 
. sea, strange things that happen in out-of-the-way places 
of the world of water, indeterminate things that lie in the 
twilight country between dreams and the hard reality of life. 
This story that Bennett was thinking of was the story the 
English skipper related. The mystery of dreams had come 
into the talk. 

‘‘Dreams!’’ The Englishman had repeated the word as 
one pronounces a formula which he wishes to consider pro- 
foundly. He was devitalized with opium, and the mere 
uttering of sound seemed a labor tohim. But the voice went 
on in its weary monotony: ‘He was a trader—a dirty little 
beast of a trader—and he had a picture. It was a water-color 
drawing of a bit of coast, a neat little dirty picture, very 
clear in its details; one 
would have said that it 
was drawn and painted 
in from life. The coast 
line was as definite asa 
survey. The grove of 
coconut trees on its 
south point seemed 
placed with a sort of 
mathematical ac- 
curacy. The curve of 
the beach looked like a 
photograph. The sweep 
of the coral reef that 
bowed around the in- 
let was as_ precisely 
placed as though it had 
been taken from a 
chart. The marked 
place was between two 
of the coconut trees. 
I would have sworn 
that a geodetic survey 
had mapped it and 
some artist sketched it 
in. And yet,” the tired 
voice drawled, ‘‘it was 
a dream.” 


“TTE SAID—the 

dirty little 
beast—that he saw it 
first in his dream on the 
night he had to run for 
it. He had looted the 
firm of which he was a 
clerk, and he had to 
clear out. It was his 
one big job at the end 
of a crooked career. 
And he kept on seeing 
itin adream, with that 
one spot marked be- 
tween the two coconut 
trees. 

“He could not draw 
the picture, nor paint 
itin. But he could see 
it. He got so he could 
see it like a picture ina 
mirror; and finally he 
got a little half-caste 
in Nagasaki to make 
the picture for him. It 
must have been a te- 
dious business. It did 
take days on end, he 
said. But you must 
realize how well he 
knew the details. Of 
Course, the picture 
wasn’t entirely correct. 
He would explain that. 
He would explain it like 
an engineer explaining 
the slight errors in a 
blue print. 

““The coral reef 
wasn’t such a perfect 


A FLOCK OF BIRDS MOVED ALWAYS ABOUT HER; 
HER; CONVOYED HER LIKE A TREASURE 
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arc; it had a twist in it. And the top of one of the coconut 
trees was heavier than the other, and the stem thickened a bit 
more at theearth. He was very much concerned to correct the 
details, and he took a lot of trouble about it. You could not 
stop him. He’d crease the picture with his dirty thumb nail 
and run after you toexplain. The thing was real—that dream.” 

There was no marked inflection in the tired voice that 
went on: “The little beast was ridden by this fixed idea. 
There was some sort of treasure buried between those two 
coconut trees, and its exact location had been revealed to 
him in a dream; the dream kept coming back with the regu- 
larity of acyclic monomania. He would go at everybody that 
he could get to listen. He would divide the treasure with 
anyone who would go with him to find it. He said he had an 
instinct about the direction. There was never a human crea- 
ture so possessed with a single fixed object in life. 

“The little beast would work all day like a slave, unload- 
ing grain ships, carrying the bags up out of the hold along 
with the coolies. And then he would tramp about at night, 
doing anything—with petty thefts thrown in. He did it for 
years, until he finally got enough cash together to buy an old 
hull that had an engine in it—too dangerous for even the 
Chinese to risk a cargo on. He must have had the deuce of 
a time to pick upacrew. Forallhis energy, the creature could 
not man the craft alone. There was an engine of sorts in the 
scale of a hull, and there was the navigation of the thing to 
manage. And, too, there was the indefinite voyage that he 
was setting out on. He could not secure a crew for a port. 
But he did the thing in some fashion. 





II 


‘And so he went to find his treasure. And he did find it! 
But it didn’t turn out precisely as he expected. He was a 
bit off on what was buried between the two coconut trees. 
It turned out this way; the resident who was already on 
that spot of the coast wrote it in his report to the agent at 
Hong Kong: There was a storm, and the old craft beached 
on the reef and broke up. The little trader with the dream 
washed ashore with his lungs full of sea water, and the 
resident buried him at the marked place between the two 
coconut trees.” 

Bennett sat back from the table, his big hands placidly 
linked together across his stomach. ‘‘That man was tricked 
into hunting for his own death,”’ he declared. ‘‘That was the 
long and short of it. He had a vision, a quest; and he was 
always longing to go on it, planning to.go on it; saved, 
starved, lied, stole—nothing too low. Finally he has enough 
dollars Mex to get the undertaker’s stuff that they sold him 
for a ship, and he goes on his ‘quest.’ Ghastly joke! All that 
trouble to get killed!” : 


E LAUGHED -—a sort of chuckle that undulated his body 
like a wave. He made one see what he was thinking—a 
pagan Fate somewhere behind the world, chuckling as he was 
chuckling now over its little pleasantry with a fool of a mortal. 
I saw little in this incident bearing on anything that con- 
cerned me just then. Later I remembered it. And you will 
recall it presently, just as I recalled it, not for itself, but be- 
cause it has a resemblance in point to something that hap- 
pened to another man. And you will see, perhaps, what I 
think I saw—the big 

notion under all re- 


ligions. 
This was the English 
skipper Chillings- 


worth’s story, the story 
I have just repeated. 
I don’t think Bennett 
saw the bearing of it 
on the mystery that he 
was about to narrate; 
but perhaps he did see 
it, in a way. At any 
rate, he turned sharp 
off into his own adven- 
ture. His voice 
changed. He spoke 
slowly, like one who 
wishes his words to be 
considered. 


“T WAS coming up 

from the Malay 
Peninsula. I hada ship 
of the Wu Fang Com- 
pany—nothing to brag 
on, a great deal like the 
ship Chillingsworth’s 
trader picked up, 
mostly rust. There’s 
one thing these Chinese 
know—the resistance 
of old iron. If the rust 
don’t go through, they 
will take a chance on 
it. Of course we are 
the men who take the 
chance. What’s a white 
man’s life to a Chinese 
trader? Of course, the 
cargo’s something to 
him. 

‘“‘He’s concerned 
about that. But the 
crew and the skipper! 
If the sea gets them, 
why, blast the luck, 
and there’s the accrued 
wages to the good. 

“There’s noexecutor 
to nose it out; and 
who’s waiting on the 
dock for any white man 
in the service of the Wu 
Fang Company?” 

There was a brief in- 
terval of silence, as 
though for a moment 
the man recalled the 
narrow margin that in 
some dangerous exper- 
ience had barely saved 
him. 

“We had shipped our 
cargo at sea, and were 
on the way north. We 
were loaded heavy —too 


SETTLED ON THE EARTH BESIDE 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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Why AG Wife Left Paris 


G| can get anything from an acute 
%) hair bob to a modish divorce, 
a 4 and where a man can’t buy him- 

Baseeeess) self a pair of garters, no, not for 
gold nor precious stones. Another charac- 
teristic is that never before did Paris have 
such weather in May. The concierge at 
the hotel said so; the oldest inhabitant said 
so; and a long series of miracle-working 
taxi drivers concurred. My wife, who 
didn’t want to go to 
Paris at all, and my- 
self arrived there 
from a drenching 
rain in Venice into 
another rain not 


x ; a me RIN 
quite so drenching, ji YAY! 
but a lot more con- AD Ay ey 2 % 
; ENN ee © te 
tinuous. ine ae i - 


She looked out of 
the cab window and 
puckered her nose. 
“I knew I shouldn’t 
like Paris,’’ she said. 

“‘But,”’ said I, 
“vou haven’t seen it 
yet. Honestly, you 
can’t appraise the 
city by one peek at 
the street in front of 
the Gare de Lyon.” 

“T can,” she said, 
and that settled 
that. 

Anyhow, it was I who wanted to play around in the city. 
She was bribed to come, but even at that she knew she could 
have bought dresses just as well in Rome, and certainly 
better in New York. 

“‘Paris,” I said in my best guide-book manner, “‘is one of 
the most beautiful cities in the world.” 

“So is Ludington, Michigan,” said my wife, and we held 
no converse for several blocks. Then, ‘‘ What’s the first ship 
we can get home?” 

“Huh,” said I, putting my soul into it. ‘‘You can geta 
ship tomorrow, but me, I’m going to stay here. In Paris 
Iremain. I came here to be here, not to leave here. I 
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UT the taxi driver interrupted my oration. We were on 

the Avenue de l’Opéra where it tangles itself up with 
the Boulevard des Capucines and the Rue de la Paix and 
Rue Auber, and swarms of angry taxicabs were buzzing 
out of each of them, leaping and bounding, as tight as 
they could go—and nobody to direct traffic. Our driver 
dashed into the midst of the converging streams with a 
glad shout, and I, being a fearsome man and afflicted with 
the jumps, apprehended instant death. As nearly as I can 
remember we jumped two cabs, leaped sidewise out of the 
way of a couple more, had one leap-frog us, skidded around 
one of those pedestrian islands, and fetched up panting, tri- 
umphant but on the verge of heart failure in the middle of 
Rue Scribe. 

From then on my conversation with taxi drivers was as 
follows. I would stop one, and then, impressively, I would 
say, “Pas trop vite.” 

“Oh, mais non! Mais non, monsieur.”’ 

So always, while my wife stood behind and giggled and 
exchanged glances with the driver signifying something 
derogatory but greatly enjoyed by them. 

**How you love Paris!” said Mrs. Kelland. 









I stuck it out while the gentlemanly pincushion pinned things on my wife. 


By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


IMustrated by C. J. McCarthy 


Paris; ’ sara: 1 
with dignity, “‘is a 
place where one 
should walk. Only 
by strolling can you 
enjoy it.” 

We arrived at our 
hotel and were con- 
ducted to our rooms 
which gave upon a 
balcony over Rue 
Caumartin. My 
wife, whose vice is 
fresh air, threw 
open the windows 
and stepped out. 

“Br-r-r-rrrr!’’ I 
shouted, shivering. 

““We’ve got to 
have air,” she said. 

‘“*Don’t you 
know,” I explained, 
“‘that as much fresh 
air comes into a 
room through a 
three-inch space in 
a window as youcan 
get by knocking out 
the wall?” 

““You’ve told me so for fifteen years,”’ she said placidly. ‘‘I 
ought to know it.”’ And then, ‘Oh, there’s a shop May Preston 
told meabout! Right across the street—where you get bags.” 

“What kind of bags?”’ I demanded. 

** All kinds,”’ she said. 

“Liberal enough,” said I. ‘“‘And what in thunder do you 
want of bags? You’ve got a dozen bags.” 

“*They’re nice to have,” she said. A slight pause. ‘And 
there’s that shoe shop Grace Brown gave me the address of.” 

““There’s a place here that they call the 
Louvre,” said I, endeavoring to change the 
subject. ‘“‘They have pictures in it, and 
sculpture.” 

“I wonder,” she interrupted, “if that 
dressmaker is near here.”’ 

“TI,” I said with some 
dignity, “‘was speaking 
about the Louvre. Then 
there’s the Luxembourg. 
Modern art. And the 
Madeleine is just around 
the corner. Why, you’ve 
never seen a street until 
you’ve stood on the 
Place de la Concorde and 
looked up the Champs- 
Elysées to the Arc.” 

“The street,” she said, 
“‘was Rue Penthiévre.”’ 

“What street?” 

“The dressmaker’s 
street.” 

*‘Now listen. This is 
Paris. There are things 
to see. Important and 


beautiful things. Dressmakers are out 
Don’t you want to improve your mind?’’ 
I insisted. 

“What I want,”’ she said, in that ingrati- 
ating way she uses when she wishes to 
drive me to extreme lengths so I will have 
to apologize and buy something expensive to square my- 
self, “‘is to improve my figure.” 

I sat down and covered my face with my hands. It is one 
of my best gestures, signifying heartbroken despair. But it 
didn’t get me anywhere. 

““Where,”’ she said, ‘‘is the Rue de la Paix?” 

“It’s where the third taxicab jumped over the top of us,” 
I answered. ‘‘Why the Rue de la Paix?” 

“Oh, there are some shops there.”’ 


a HERE are,” said I. ‘‘It is almost universally admitted 

there are shops there—shops and shops and shops. 
That’s why they call it the Rue de la Paix.’”’ This was a 
pun. I smiled to signify I was letting out something hu- 
morous. It didn’t take. 

“Where is it?” 

I jerked my thumb in its general direction. 
street,’’ said I, ‘flows out of the Place Vendéme. It’s what 
you call an outlet. Banks are on the Place Vendéme, and 
they empty themselves into the Rue de la Paix. J. P. Morgan 
has a bank there. You go in and get all the francs you can 
carry in your arms and they last you two shops. But that 
needn’t worry you, for the bank is so handy you can just run 
back for another armful ina minute. It has been estimated,” 
I said didactically, ‘‘that a man can walk with his wife the 
full length of the Rue de la Paix for something under two 
millions of franks. That is,’”’ said I, ‘‘if they are economical.” 

“The finest things are there,’”’ she said, brushing aside 
finances. ‘‘But I don’t want to go there first. I want to go 
to that Rue Penthiévre place. I bought some of her models 
in New York, and I liked them.” 

“Sixty per cent duty,” I said ruminatively. 

“What?” 

““Er—nothing much,”’ said I. 

Well, we had a cup of what the population of France be- 
lieves to be coffee, but really is a direct descendant of the 


“That 


(Continued on Page 141) 





They were engaged in scrutinizing a flock of mannequins to see how they would look. 
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Peter Pan tri- 
umphant as he 
measures ciut- 
lasses with 
Captain Hook. 
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€ One | Knew Least of All 


III 


a7)R. FROHMAN used to say if you could 
§i| make the young man “‘in front”’ wish that 
(a| he were the hero and the young girl sitting 
{| beside him the heroine of your play, you 
could be quite sure the play would suc- 
qj ceed; and that when the audience took the 
_\| trouble to “explain” a play, the manager 
i 2} could feel safe, for they never bothered to 
explain a failure. The Little Minister was one of the most 
explained plays of its time. No one seemed able to put his 
finger on just what made it popular. Of course it could not 
be the play itself, the Scotch dialect made that a 
mystery; ifone could understand the Scotch dialect, 








By MauDE ADAMS 


to the well-trained, experienced company, and if the audience 
chanced to be amused, there was general relief and rejoicing. 
Actors have great respect for sincerity, and young stars who 
are sincere can count upon any amount of help from their 
elders. But the one I knew least had very little confidence 
in herself as an actress, and her anxiety made her self- 
conscious. Mr. Frohman encouraged her in interesting her- 
self in all the details of the performance, on the principle 
that the more she had to think about, the less time she 
would have to worry about herself; and the most inter- 
esting detail in the theater at that moment was the 


development in stage lighting which incandescent lamps 
had made possible. 

Stage lighting had always fascinated her. I remember a 
distinct impression made upon her as a young child: it was 
in asmall military post in the far Northwest; a tiny dining 
room; some tables formed a stage, several sheets did service 
as a curtain, and the footlights were kerosene lamps. From 
this primitive beginning, in her not too long life, she had 
seen “‘lighting’’ evolve; before she was sixteen, with electric 
lamps had come a different method of acting; with kerosene 
lamps, and to some extent with gas, it was difficult to see, 

and the expression of the face was exaggerated. 
Incandescent lamps came with their intense power, 





perhaps—but after a time the Scotch words seemed 





and a more subtle use of the face became the 





to mean what the author had intended, and some 
other explanation had to be found. It was said that 
the company held the play together; it was a very 
fine company, but the play was done by several 
companies in the United States as well as in Eng- 
land and Australia, and that could not have been 
the controlling factor. Some said the charm lay 
in a sort of elfish quality in the play: what did 
they mean by that? One of the older managers 
said he knew: “It’s the leaves she wears in her 
hair,” said he, his mind lighting on the heroine; but 
even that did not seem to explain it. Someone asked 
Mr. Frohman flatly what there was in the play that 
made it so attractive. “That man Barrie,”’ said 
Mr. Frohman; and somehow that did seem to ac- 
count for it. There was a glamour about the play 
as about all the Barrie plays—a curious quality 
which no other plays have. 


Encouragement From Frohman 


HE LITTLE MINISTER held so much of the 

wit and charm of its author that it was difficult 
to find one scene or one part more attractive than 
another, each was so part of the play. But the most 
lovable scenes were those of “‘ the four elders,” those 
delightful old men. One could listen night after 
night and never tire, the lines were so full of human 
nature; and surely no scenes were ever better played. 











mode, and a more subdued method of acting; all 
the old ideas for making up the face gave way to 
new ideas, a matter of prime importance. 


Lightin ¢ Problems 


NTIL electric lamps came, night scenes were 
almost impossible. The curtain would rise on 
blackness; suddenly the whole scene would become 
as light as day, with “‘foots” and “borders” and 
“spots” at full force, the audience still kindly pre- 
tending it was black, black night. With incandes- 
cent lamps, footlights came into their own; they 
could not only be turned up or out, they could be 
colored, and night scenes were no longer a problein. 
But the incandescent lamps were not sufficiently 
powerful to dislodge the old arc lamps which were 
used for “spots” and when it was necessary to 
light the stage from the auditorium. The arcs were 
always a nuisance. They had been despised from 
earliest girlhood when they were substituted for 
the soft, beautiful calcium lights. The arcs were a 
perfect torment. If a scene needed quiet and con- 
centrated attention, the arc took that moment to 
chitter and sizzle, hum a little tune and—go out. 
Something had to be found to take the place of 
the arcs. The incandescents had not sufficient 
power. A search was made in Europe, and some 








lamps were found on the continent that seemed 








But the whole company was very fine; there was 
not a member who had not won his spurs, and the 
star was something of an interloper as every young 
star must be. Her experiments were always alarming 





COURTESY OF THEATER COLLECTION, HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY 
As Lady Babbie in “ The Little Minister,” her first part after being 
made a star by Charles Frohman. 


likely substitutes. Unfortunately they were very 
fragile, and the manufacturers would guarantee 
their safe passage to London, but no farther. Mr. 
Frohman was then in London; he was cabled—lights 
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were no respecters of persons; he promised to bring the 
lamps from England and have his people take care of 
them on the steamer, but through some inadvertence the 
lamps were put in his own quarters, and when he arrived 
in America he swore he had not breathed from Liver- 
pool to Quarantine for fear of breaking “the wretched 
things.”” But they were a great success, and they took 
their place in the gallery of the Empire Theatre as the 
“front lamps.” 

Mr. Frohman was always indulgent, but he delighted 
in playing tricks and William Gillette was no mean 
assistant. The year of the new lamps Mr. Gillette had 
begun his season at the Empire Theatre. He had made 
one of his usual great successes and it was necessary to 
prolong his stay. It was more or less understood that 
the one I knew least was to play only at the Empire 
where she was at home with all her lamps, and Mr. 
Gillette very generously transferred his play to the Gar- 
rick Theatre; but he and Mr. Frohman had put their 
heads together, and when Mr. Gillette moved to the 
Garrick he walked off with the front lamps! And re- 
fused to send them back! Through two dress rehearsals 
she twiddled her thumbs in darkness. But the lamps 
came home for the opening night. She knew they would. 


The difference between being a leading woman and a 
star was like going from geometry into higher mathe- 
matics; it was the same thing, but more so. There was 
more responsibility, but, under the starring system, the 
manager was the actual head of the company, and a star 
had very little authority except what could be exerted 
by personal influence and earned by daily performance. 
It was a difficult system, but very steadying, especially to 
a young star who might have notions, but who would have 
to earn the confidence of the company before any experiments 
could be tried. 


(Calling Rehearsal 


T FIRST during the long run in New York, Mr. Frohman 
took full charge of the performances, and life slipped, 
along very easily for the one I knew least, thanks to a more 
than generous public, a loyal company of the finest actors, 
and a very extraordinary play. 

As Mr. Frohman’s companies multiplied—they became 
nearly twenty, I think—the care and responsibility for 
the performances fell more and more upon the individual 
stars. It was all very well to know about “lights,’”’ to watch 
the pace of the play and time the waits between the acts, 
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that the play might not lose its rhythm; but when the one 
I knew least was told to call a rehearsal, that was quite a 
different matter. Her youth was a decided disadvantage; 
there was scarcely a person in the company who had not 
served a longer apprenticeship than she; to call a rehearsal 
might seem a great impertinence; but there they were, half- 
way across the continent, and Mr. Frohman was in New 
York. I don’t know how she had the temerity, but the re- 
hearsal was called. One of the younger men frankly showed 
his resentment. It was very difficult, so difficult that she 
wondered what would be left of her when the scenes with the 
other men came. 


More than of anyone she was afraid of Mr. Thompson, 
who was the oldest and most important member of the com- 
pany. She had known him since she was a child; a look from 
him would wither her. The scene with “‘the elders’’ came. 
They were pretty perfunctory, the dears, and everything 
went black before her. Mr. Thompson’s scene came; little 

by little she began to realize that her head 
was above water and that he was addressing 
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Mr. Mansfield was said to be irascible, but I never saw 
him angry. When a star has an entire production on his 
mind as well as his own performance, every evidence of 
carelessness opens a flood of anxiety, and he is apt to 
suffer as much from pin pricks as from real disasters. 
Mr. Mansfield’s perfection of detail was exquisite, but no 
man can foresee carelessness. At this same rehearsal of 
Richard III one of the soldiers became confused, and in- 
stead of entering with his hundred comrades, he dashed 
on—alone!—in the middle of one of Mr. Mansfield’s best 
and most difficult speeches. But even worse, he had 
escaped the wardrobe man, and scarcely a piece of his 
armor was in its right place. Straps upon straps with no 
buckles to take care of them hung about him like a fringe. 
Mr. Mansfield stopped short and looked at the mess 
standing before him; he was horrified. He walked slowly 
round the poor man, who was throwing appealing glances 
to his less impetuous friends in the entrance. Touching 
bits of the armor with the tip of his walking stick Mr. 
Mansfield made the circuit; he looked into the man’s 
face and said: “‘I don’t know how you did it!”” He pointed 
to a tiny strap. ‘‘ Where does that belong?”’ The man 
said he didn’t know. Mr. Mansfield threw out his arms 
and wailed: ‘‘Take him away! Take him away!” 


cAn Effect That Was Lost 


HE rehearsals of the English companies seemed more 

casual than ours; it was only seeming; they werestrict, 

but the English managers were less apt to waste valuable 
time when it was not appreciated than we were. It was in 
one of Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s rehearsals. One of the younger 
men, who was promising and who had made something of a 
success, did not reach the climax of a scene as Mr. Tree de- 
sired. He explained the idea he had in mind, and when the 
young man still seemed unable to grasp it Mr. Tree volun- 
teered to act the scene, to show just what he wanted. He 
went off the stage to do the thing quite properly from the be- 
ginning; the young man took this favorable moment to speak 
to a friend in the corner. He was chatting pleasantly when 
Mr. Tree, acting full tilt, made his entrance, staggering, ex- 
hausted, fainting; he reached the gate, which was barred; 
he beat against it with all the strength he could muster; 
someone opened the gate and Mr. Tree, staggering down- 
stage, fell into the arms of the man he was supposed to be 
seeking. It was very effective, done as an expert would do 
it. He turned to the young man, who was still chatting with 


(Continued on Page 150) 








her as if she were eighty and had been calling 





rehearsals every day. It wasso generous and 
so funny that everyone in the company was 
delighted with him, and that whole year of 
dreaded rehearsals she sailed safe under his 
indulgent care, and rehearsals, instead of being 
a penance, became a delight. 

There was so little chance of seeing other 
performances that the dress rehearsals of other 
plays assumed the greatest interest and im- 
portance. Mr. Frohman made it possible for 
her to see not only the rehearsals of his own 
plays, but the plays of all the visiting com- 
panies. She would travel any distance to see 
a dress rehearsal; it was part of her education. 


Richard Mansfield 


HE most interesting rehearsals were those 

of Richard Mansfield. Often his own per- 
formance would be extraordinary. There was 
one especially, of Richard III; though the 
rest of the company was in costume, he was 
in his ordinary clothes topped with a billycock 
hat and adorned with a walking stick; yet 
one would have sworn that blood was drip- 
ping from the end of that stick after the fight 
with Richmond. His rehearsals were apt also 
to be amusing. In Ten Thousand a Year, 
Tittlebat, the pauper, returned to his garret; 
he was groping about for a match to light a 
candle. Mr. Mansfield was playing the scene 
so convincingly that no mistake was apparent 
until his voice, with a little rising inflection, 
said: ‘‘I would light the candle, if there were 
a match to light the candle.” On the instant 
it seemed that a hand came from every en- 
trance proffering matches. He ignored every 
hand but that of the property man. As he 
took the box he said calmly but decidedly: 
“If this occurs Monday night, I shall discharge 
you on the spot.”’ I don’t know how he would 
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As Rosalind in Barrie’s Play “The Ladies’ Shakspere.” 
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have done it, but he was so clever I am sure 


















































he could have done it without interrupting the 
performance. 
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As Phoebe Throssell in “Quality Street.” 
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‘““HE’S INTO HER BOWS 





| tain you want for the Ghost?” This was 
%| the question asked of Thomas Burnadick, 
¥y| 2 cripple, who could not go to sea, but who 
had bought at a prize sale a splendid 
™74| French slaver which had been captured off 
BiL7e| Finisterre. The story begins in the last 
=! years of the eighteenth century. 

“*T feel sure Captain Penhale drinks rum and gunpowder 
mixed,” said Burnadick. This was the anticipatory estimate 
of the man he had asked to take command of the Ghost. 

And it is Ortho Penhale—Captain Ortho Penhale, part 
gypsy, part squire, a swaggering blade, a buccaneer—previ- 
ously met in Mr. Garstin’s High Noon, who comes for an in- 
terview with Thomas Burnadick; who, after the interview 
and an inspection of the Ghost, accepts the offer to go to sea 
again—and go to sea he does with an able crew, many of 
them from Monks Cove, his home. And shortly Thomas 
Burnadick begins to hear from Captain Penhale—there has 
been excitement and fights and prizes. 


VI 


R. CARCLEW dropped the reins on the roan’s withers 

and listened to a neighboring conversation which at- 
tracted him. ‘‘What’s that?” he asked. ‘‘ Yes, he’s home. 
Saw him myself in Penzance, dressed up in more gold lace 
than the whole Admiralty.” 

“Seem me he’s entitled to it, if what I hears is true,” 
growled an elderly yeoman, enthroned on an enormous gray 
mare. 

“What did you hear?” Mr. Teage inquired. 

“T heeard as how he and another privateer creeped up 
Bordeaux River in a fog and cut out six prizes.” 

Carclew whistled. ‘My soul, how the story grows! Two 
it was, two only.” 

Said the yeoman: ‘‘ Well, seem me, that weren’t so bad, 
neyther—under the nose of the guard ship.” 

Mr. Borlase, idly flipping his whip at a thistle, agreed: 
“Bold work.” 

“Bold! Who the deuce said he wasn’t bold?” Carclew 
snapped. ‘‘He’s too dashed bold, if you ask me.” 

The yeoman lumbered to the defense. ‘So it do appear— 
for the Frinch.” 
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HE’S THROWING HIS HOOKS! 


West Wind 


By CROSBIE GARSTIN 


IMustrated by W. J. Aylward 


Barclay Johns laughed in his noisy manner. “Got you 
there, Carclew, my son. ’Pon my oath, you’re ” He 
jerked erect in his stirrups. ‘‘ What’s that—over yonder, on 
the green? See it? By cripes, it’s a fox! There he goes, over 
the wall. Away! Away!” He thrust his brown filly for- 
ward, hallooing with excitement. 

The smocked figure of a yokel, standing on a bank a 
quarter of a mile away, became animated. 

“‘Jim’s seed ’en! The old Trevelloe varmint for a hundred 
poun’!”’ cried a tattered moor man with the fine generosity 
of the impecunious. He drummed his shaggy pony’s ribs 
with an ash plant and plunged into the gorse bushes. 

“Hold hard! And gi’ master and the dogs a chance,” the 
yeoman implored, wrestling with his colossal gray mare. 
“Mr. Rose-Price, sir! Fox gone ovver, t’ards Boskennel!”’ 

Rose-Price came over the moor at a gallop, calling the 
hounds up. After him cantered the whipper-in, cursing the 
laggards, his whip thong popping like a pistol. 

Across the moor they all went, splashing 
through pools, kicking up the bog mud in 
black fountains. Rose-Price showed for a_ , 
second against the sky line, a scarlet spot > 33a 
against an immensity of windy blue, then 
dipped from sight. Came three grass fields 
separated by rough granite blocks set upright. 
The company charged the walls in line. 
Anthony Trevaskis’ dun hireling got over with 
a wriggle and a peck. He was in for a fall, he 
knew, but he didn’t care; the going was good 
while it lasted. 

Presently the big gray farm mare pounded 
alongside, shouldering him into a ditch.- The 





HIS FLAG’S UP AGAIN! 
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HE’S BOARDING!” 


yeoman called a blasphemous apology over his shoulder and 
charged on. Trevaskis got his cob out of the ditch and pur- 
sued as best he could, but he was at the tail of the hunt 
now—left alone. 

He pounded down a miry lane, an arm upthrown to fend 
the clutching brambles, and pressed uphill once more. A 
bank barred the way, a solid affair, six feet high, topped 
with blackthorn and gorse. Trevaskis glanced to left and 
right. There were no gaps and no gates. It was either get 
over or go back. Trevaskis clamped his knees to the saddle 
and drove the cob at the bank. Miraculously the cob got 
over; how, its rider could not say. He had the sickening 
impression that his mount was falling backward on him; 
then that it had changed ends and was falling forwards; 
then, as a plowed field rose to smite him in the face, some- 
thing came up under him, lifting him clear, and he found it 
was his steed’s neck; they were over. 


ASPING with relief, he worked back to where the saddle 
should have been, to find there was no saddle there. At 
that moment the cob stumbled in a furrow, and Trevaskis 
slid to the ground. He rose, caught his mount and trudged 
back to find the saddle. It lay under the bank, the last 
effort having proved too much for its solitary girth strap. 
Where was he? He had been away thirteen years— 
forgotten. Gwithian tower stood clear of Carn Brea. He 
must be——— Then witha queer, cold contraction of the heart 
heknew. Hewason that bit of high ground they called “‘ The 
Hayle.” Just over the crest, within a stone’s throw almost, 
was Joppa—Joppa! He turned sharply right-handed along 
the hilltop, leading the cob, the saddle 
under his arm. 
In the very next field he met with 
luck—a plowman chirping to his team. 
Had he means to repair the 
broken strap? The plowman had 
the very thing, needle and twine; 
he had brought them afield tomend 
a halter during the dinner hovr. 
There and then he squatted in the 
hedge and began to stitch the 
broken ends together. The smell of 
new-turned earth rose up, moist 
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andrich. Trevaskis, sea weary, snuffled it as a novice snuffles 
incense. The plowman chattered, glad of company. A fine 
day for the gentry to be out sporting. The gentleman was 
from Penzance, he supposed? A fine town, Penzance, full 
of gayety and fashion. He tightened the last stitch and bit 
the twine off. If the gentleman was returning to Penzance 
he’d best go back two fields, where he’d find a lane leading 
past a cottage. From thence a cow path crossed the valley 
and——— Minute directions followed. 

Trevaskis pressed a shilling into the earthy palm. ‘“ Any- 
one in the cottage?” he asked casually. 


HE man shook his head. No, nobody these years. It 

had been a freehold farm once, but the family was no good 
and had gone to America after the war. How they found the 
passage money was a mystery. Hadn’t boots for their feet 
one day, and the next were gliding out of Mount’s Bay on an 
emigrant brig, a suit of new clothes to each member. 

Trevaskis rode back, as directed, till out of sight, then 
halted. He knew the road to Penzance well enough. The 
lane lay before him; it was the quickest way, yet he hesi- 
tated, and looked at it, scowling. Then he sat up, bracing 
his shoulders. ‘‘P’ff! Bogies! Get up, you!” He pricked 
the cob with his spurs. ‘“On!’”’ Down the lane he rode, 
sitting stiffly erect, staring straight before him, and came 
into daylight again before a tumble-down cottage. 

Trevaskis did not turn his head. ‘“‘Tcluc! Go on!” he 
ordered, a queer tremor in his voice. “Step on, curse you!” 

The cob stepped on obediently, passed the cot and then 
was brought up by gathering pressure on the bit. Its rider 
was slowly turning to stare at the cottage. 

A poor place at best, it was aruin now. Moss grew on 
the window ledges; the door hung by one hinge, its latch 
broken; and over the north end ivy poured in a green, 
devouring wave. In the tiny garden nettles and young 
saplings sprouted; the lone apple tree bowed earthward, 
overborne by a strangling weight of ivy. A few years more 
and there would be nothing left; the wind, the rain and the 
weeds would see to that. 

Trevaskis, darkly brooding, was glad of it. Let it all go, 
be wiped out, forgotten utterly. For he had been born here, 
twenty-three years before, nameless, unwanted, a child of 
sorrow. Of the circumstances of his birth he knew nothing; 
wished to know nothing. He remembered his mother, a 
shrill, worn slattern. No word or sign of tenderness had she 
ever given him that he recollected, not one. His stepfather, 
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too, a shambling, sly, ineffectual man—how he had 
hated him! 

He kicked his spurs into the cob, urging it away; but 
memory rode with him. Ten years had he suffered at 
Joppa Farm. Then, of a sudden, it was all over. He re- 
membered standing, ragged and distrustful, in a lawyer’s 
office in Penzance, his stepfather cringing and whining, 
old Trebilcock very short with him. Money passed be- 
tween them, he believed. Within a week he was at 
the Helston Grammar School, well fed, well clothed. 

Three years of that, and the invisible force 
snatched him up once more and he 
found himself, a forlorn brat of thir- 
teen, aboard a king’s frigate in Fal- 
mouth Harbor. Three hours later 
little Trevaskis lay asprawl in the 
*tween-decks, woebegone, seasick, 
wishing he might die, as the frigate 
raced outbound for the West Indies, 
night and a half gale whistling on 
her heels. 


Ya\ 
ANY 


E HAD now ten years’ service 
to his credit. On the day he 

was gazetted lieutenant he wrote to 
old Trebilcock, saying he would no 
longer require or accept the allow- 
ance that had been paid him with 
passable regularity throughout his 
midshipman days. He was thereby 
cutting—he thought—the last string that bound him to the 
unhappy past. But there are strings no knife will cut. 

Clear of the dank lane, halted in plain sunlight on the rim 
of the Keigwin Valley, Anthony Trevaskis realized, with a 
poignant stirring of heart, why he had returned to the place 
he thought he hated. They had sprung a lower mast in the 
ceaseless buffeting off Ushant and had put into Plymouth to 
step a new one. Nine days’ leave was the consequence. 
Barclay Johns was his shipmate and fast friend and lived 
near Penzance. ‘“‘Come home with me for a week and hunt,” 
said Barclay Johns. ‘‘My mother is dying to see you.” 

“Penzance is not Joppa,”’ said Trevaskis to himself. “‘I’d 
like to see Mrs. Johns again.”’ 

Now he knew that what he wanted to see again was this 
valley, his childhood’s sanctuary. The Keigwin stream came 
down from Bartinny Downs and ran four miles under a 
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thicket of trees, gurgling round 
gnarled willow roots, plunging 
through tunnels of fern. In the 
great barrow at Buccas’ Hole 
badgers and foxes lodged side by 
side. Trevaskis, lying covert in 
the bluebells, had watched the 
tawny cubs frisking like kittens at 
the earth mouths. A paradise for 
alone boy, this valley had been 
his one young happiness. 


IS heart went out to it again, 

lying at his feet, the bare trees 

bronzed with November sunshine. 

He was no keen seaman, like Bar- 

clay Johns. He was a sailor be- 

cause the mysterious agency that 

had controlled his youth made him 

one. He remained in the navy 

because he knew no other trade. 

But his heart was not init. It was 

here, deep-rooted in the land that 

had bred him. He saw himself, as 

he was always seeing himself in 

his fondest dreams, come home forever, farming 

these same fields, plowing them, seeding them, reap- 

ing them, husbanding them through good years and 

bad. Dreams indeed! A week more and he would 

be at sea again, threshing up and down between Isle 

Vierge and Pointe du Raz, straining his eyes through the 

snow squalls and rain squalls for the enemy that threatened 
always but came never. 

The bay cob, who had been quietly cropping the bankside, 
lifted its head and cocked its blunt ears. Trevaskis woke out 
of his reverie with a start. Somebody was approaching 
along the hedge—a young girl picking sloes. So intent on 
her work was she that she did not notice the sailor till she was 
close upon him. Then she emitted a confused squeak and 
jumped backward, tearing her dress on a bramble. 

Trevaskis lifted his hat. ‘‘ Your pardon. I fear I startled 
you.” 

The girl blushed prettily, the color coming to her face like 
the flush of an October peach. A charmingly pretty face it 
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THAT WAS THE ONLY HOPE 
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HEN Richard Aird first saw Callista Bayne 
he was uncertain about her—which an- 
9 @¥ Aa| noyed him. He strode to the locker room 
) By. Ae3| of the Faraway Country Club and dressed 
fateee| hurriedly. He would not dine in the grill 

Ry after all. 

wexses| But the second time he saw Callista 
Bayne was another matter—quite. He 
was not at all uncertain about her then. She was a bayonet. 
That was what she was. He eyed her on the veranda steps, 
hedged, as probably was her custom, by males of assorted 
ages. They seemed to have forgotten that the weekly handi- 
cap golf tournament was under way. 

Richard Aird knew something about bayonets—along 
with a host of other Americans who had gone overseas in 
1918. The most murderous memory he possessed was that of 
a profane top sergeant at training camp. The sergeant had 
put the enthusiasm of a football coach into the deadly 
Delsarte he expounded to his sweating squads. That 
memory had been disintegrating. 

And now a girl with copper hair and sun-browned forearms 
threw him back seven years, threw him back hard, with a 





jolt that angered him. Feint and parry and thrust—it was . 


all there. Tempered steel in her shifting stance. What she 
was saying had nothing to do with it. It lay beneath that. 
Steel was there, shining and hard. 

*‘How come?” he found himself muttering. 

This steel could stab—might stab with zest unerring— if 
it crossed blade that genuinely challenged. 


E REMEMBERED the day he closed the purchase of 
Bramble Bush, his farm in the valley. It was not called 
Bramble Bush then. He had named it, however, the moment 
he saw it. It reminded him of a tangle of woods in the Ar- 
gonne. He had lain there in a muddy funk hole the night 


Bramble Bush 


By STACEY HUTCHINGS 


I/ustrated by F: C. Yohn 
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THEN HE SAW THE MISTRESS OF 
ALL THIS DESOLATION COMING 
TOWARD HIM 








Bayne ever sold a square foot. Nor did any Bayne 
add one either. That has been the matter with 
them all. They expected things to go on as they 
always had. And when the war came, Huntingdon 
Bayne kept getting poorer while his neighbors got 
richer. After he died I opened his safe-deposit box. 
It held nothing but sufficient Liberty Bonds to let 
his daughter finish her schooling abroad. Hunt- 
ingdon Bayne forbade her coming home after Ger- 
man submarines invaded the English Channel. 
He never saw Callista again.” 

“Callista?”’ 

“His only child,” said the elderly attorney. 
““The male line died with her father. The daugh- 
ter’s name, as you will gather, is from the Greek, 
meaning ‘most beautiful.’”’ 


“T NEVER went to college.”” Aird announced it 

bluntly. ‘I worked in a garage instead. I 
never even got through grammar school—learned 
my trade as a kid.” 








The lawyer rubbed his glasses with a silk hand- 
kerchief. ‘But surely i 

“You mean that if I’m thinking of settling in 
Faraway Valley I ought to be in the gentleman 
class, Mr. Morrow. Well, I’m not buying under 
false pretenses. Couldn’t, if I wanted to. I’m 
labeled, along with chewing gum and five-and-ten- 
cent stores. I’m what they call the taxi king—and 
I want those acres. You can name your figure. I 
don’t haggle. Stopped that long ago. It never 
pays.” 

Five minutes afterward Richard Aird hailed one 
of his own saffron cars on Broadway and rode up- 
town. Bayne land was still Bayne land—and the 




















girl, this girl with the Greek name, was coming 








before he pushed ahead with Whittlesey and his ‘‘Lost Bat- 
talion.” The stars came out just before morning. In the hole 
nearest his own Ned Waters was curled. It seemed very 
long ago. Yet he could hear Ned’s voice now distinctly: 


“There was a man in our town 
And he was wondrous wise. 
He jumped into a bramble bush 
And scratched out both his eyes.” 


Nursery rimes in an Argonne funk hole. Charley Whit- 
tlesey gone. ‘‘Lost Battalion.” The war correspondent who 
first miscalled it should have been hanged in a hollow square 
of the regiment. 

“T’ll buy it,” he told the real estate man from Tarry- 
town. “But I want another fifty acres, on the south. Ill 
need more land—may breed a few dogs after a while.” 

The agent shook his head. “I can get you fifty 
acres on the east,”’ he said. 

““Won’t do,” Aird replied. ‘“I’ll want them where 
the breeze is. Who owns that rookery on the hilltop? 
He ought to be willing to sell. The place is shut, and 
going to seed besides.” 

“Tt can’t be done.” The real-estate man’s tone 
was reluctantly final. 

“T won’t haggle over price,”’ Aird persisted. “I’m 
willing to be rooked for those fifty acres. Go and 
get ’em.” 

The Tarrytown real-estate man fastened a reproachful 
glance upon him. “My dear sir, that is Bayne land.” 

He drove his client to the station almost sullenly. 

Bayne land meant nothing to Richard Aird until he had 
followed through—to a musty law office in Manhattan. The 
attorney was mid-Victorian in manner, but lucid of speech. 

“The Baynes are a very old family,” he explained. ‘That 
tract has been theirs since the first of them settled it. No 


back in a year or two, to live on it. 

Well, it hadn’t mattered—much. The kennels 
had been located elsewhere. Police dogs, and golf— 
he took to this gentleman’s game naturally—and 
the Bramble Bush hush he loved. Ned Waters’ 
photograph over the living-room fireplace. Not 
too many servants, but not too few. He was 
securing what he had always coveted—time to 
spend with himself, time to read. He went about 
that as he would have bought assorted motor parts. 
He paid, more than well,a Columbia University 
associate professor to stock his shelves. 

“Buy the books you’d buy for yourself; you look 
human,” was his order. ‘‘I want to catch up. 
Can I?” 

Poring over undergraduate themes had not yet 
dulled professorial power of appraisal. ‘‘ You can 
come dashed close to it, I should say,’ was the 
response. 

Faraway welcomed him readily enough. He re- 
alized that a decade earlier he could not have 

broken into this coterie with the keenest of dollar axes. 

There had been something in the war, after all, for such as 

he. Yet he wondered. Did a born outsider actually get 

inside? And, once technically within, did he wish to stay 
there? A girl bayonet had cut the wrappings with which 
he had swathed this query. 


HE training-camp sergeant had made Bramble Bush a 
possibility. Ifa machine gun had not bumped him off, 
along the Vesle, he would have received material guerdon of 
that. It would have been ample, sufficient to crack his 
hard-boiled shell with at least a gesture of emotion. For the 
paranoia of bayonet work had impelled the enlisted garage 
helper to apply for transfer to the tanks 
when the Argonne push slackened. It 
had not been difficult to effect; expert 
recruits were at a premium. 
Afterward Aird had been happy. 
He could understand engines, 
no matter if they pulsed within 
camouflaged dinosaurs, crawling 
like circus chariots decorated by 
a drunken painter. Every me- 
chanician trick he had parroted 
along New York’s Gasoline Alley 
came into play now. Grim neces- 
sity made him invent new ones. 
The rest of the nightmare had evolved logically —from keep- 
ing one tank in order to responsibility for a flock of them. 
His outfit knew that he knew. It was Casey’s converted 
stable on Tenth Avenue all over again. Folks had got to 
believe that when Casey said a flivver repair job was right, 
it was right. 
Armistice came as a disappointment. Big things had been 
afoot at the tank base. Aird possessed captain’s bars and 
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G. H. Q., when coéperation with the air in a new offensive 
had been discussed. Captain Aird was asked many ques- 
tions by both stolid and eager staff officers. He answered 
them matter-of-factly. When he had done, there was 
silence usually. Which was an omen. 

There had been the grotesque parade to Ehrenbreitstein, 
and a few months of keeping children from under his land 
leviathans. Dull stuff, this. When the chance to be mus- 
tered out came he took it. Whitey Mack, who before en- 
listment owed allegiance only to the Dirty 
Dozen of Hell’s Kitchen, returned on the same 
transport. Whitey wore the chevrons of a top 
sergeant. Carburetors were his spe- 
cialty. He had tinkered General 
Pershing’s car when speed was urgent. 

Aird listened to the recital again 
as the ship wallowed past: Ambrose 
Channel Light: ‘‘An’ I says to the 
Old Man’s shofer—he an’ I was under 
the hood: ‘Why’d they take you 
offn wheelin’ baby carriages? Youse 
G. H. Q. drivers is bums.’ An’ he 
says: ‘Yeah?’ And I says: ‘Yeah— 
bums, you big stiff. You gotta notion that makin’ a high- 
powered car go is like lightin’ a cig, scratchin’ a match an’ 
givin’ one good inhale. Where’d the Old Man be if Hin- 
denburg was chasin’ him in a Dutch eight-cylinder an’ you 
was drivin’?’”’ 

The rampart of Manhattan’s lower sky line winked at 
them in the autumn sunshine from a million window panes. 


the utter confidence of his colonel. Twice he had sat at 4 
aes 


“T TE HADN'T no comeback to that, Cap. An’ before the 

Old Man climbed in I give him a salute right out of the 
manual. An’ the Old Man give me a salute all by myself. 
Well, the war give me that anyhow. But the Dozen’ll think 
I’m kiddin’ when I spill it to them—those what come back. 
Things is goin’ to be different along Tenth Avenue now. I 
guess I’ll have to be lookin’ for a job. There’s an awful lot of 
us, Cap. What are we all goin’ to do?” 

Captain Richard Aird had no answer ready. Of course, 
there was Casey’s. He did slip into overalls for a few months. 
But tank formation festered in the ex-captain’s soul while he 
fussed with colicky motortrucks and delivery wagons. Ca- 
sey’s ran to this trade. The shining limousines bivouacked 
farther east. And the Big Idea came to him on a bench at 
Columbus Circle of a Sunday. 

He and Whitey Mack—who had taken to driving a bucker 
cab—sat watching the kids sailing paper boats in the basin 
of the Maine Monument. The holiday motor horde was out 
in force. Once, when the traffic policeman’s whistle sounded, 
the Circle was ringed with cars, dense packed, hub to hub. 
Chance flung together two brilliantly tinted roadsters. Scar- 
let and yellow, they throbbed amid somber blacks and grays, 
tanager and oriole among drab sparrows. Again the whistle 
shrilled. The patch of color drifted north along Broadway. 

“The old circus stuff—camouflage,”’ said Aird. 

“Yeah,” grunted Whitey. ‘I like paint. Sorta bucks 
you up.” 

His one-time captain did not hear him. He was casting a 
horoscope which was to change the thoroughfare spectrum of 
Manhattan. He was visioning Crist6bal Col6n, High Ad- 
miral, staring from his pedestal upon an inching mass of 
taxicab paint which screamed. Traffic patrolmen’s whistles 
would take on a more jocund sound. The gaudy hues would 
beckon, banishing apprehension as to ticking meter clocks. 
The white-light crowds would hop to them pronto. A fellow 
with a girl and half his weekly pay check already mortgaged 
for the eats and theater seats would find it hard to give one of 
them the go-by. You could pass up a black bus easy enough. 
But yellow, for instance—that’d be a hurdle hard to take. 

“Listen, Whitey,” said Aird. “We'll begin with your 
wagon. That’ll get a laugh out of the town. Lots of things 
can happen out of a laugh. By the time the bucker crowd 
gets wise, we’ll be a couple of jumps ahead. You'll never be 
out of craps stakes if we put it across.” 

‘“‘What’s eatin’ you, Cap?’’ asked his mystified companion. 

‘Money, Whitey. The Dago admiral yonder is going to 
think butterflies are flapping around his perch pretty soon. 
The old tank camouflage squad is going into action.” 


T HAD been even as the Columbus Circle horoscope re- 

vealed it. Whitey Mack’s ramshackle cab achieved a 
Broadway laugh. The first night it appeared in Longacre 
Square, four of the Midnight Follies chorus piled into it with 
a shout of joy, to begin a tour of the rougher night clubs. It 
made good newspaper copy. Other ramshackle cars were 
resurrected and encrusted with flaring hues. New York, al- 
ways keen to exploit to the limit a fragment of town flavor, 
found new colloquialisms in the event. A topical song was 
grafted onto the second act at the Jollity, describing the 
sensations of a white-light speed boy who awakened with his 
hangover in a polka-dotted taxicab. The chorus was one of 
Izzy Mostyn’s triumphs. They were singing it in Mason 
City, Iowa, thirty days later. 

Within a twelvemonth a youthful bank vice president sent 
for Richard Aird. The colloquy had been satisfying to both 
parties. Yellow taxis blossomed like July buttercups on the 
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heels of it. This was in 1920. In 1925 the ex-captain of 
tanks was a person to be reckoned with. A subsidiary 
company had been organized to build a special chassis 
for the erratic paving of what Whitey Mack called 
| “the biggest hick burg in the world.”” Whitey had ac- 
| cumulated near dignity, a passion for clean white shirts 
with soft. collars and a pruned vocabulary. He was 
superintendent of twenty rendezvous garages where 
multicolor cars were parked. Farragut 5555, his tele- 
phone number, had become a shibboleth. When any 
newspaper reporter referred to Aird he styled 
him “the taxi king.’’ That was the back- 
ground of Bramble Bush’s owner—the by- 
product of a Broadway 
laugh, stabilized into 
profitable seriousness. 
Aird realized, weeks 
before it became a fact, 
that the rookery on the 
=- hilltop was being fur- 
nished for occupancy. 
Evidently the Liberty 
bonds found in Hunting- 
don Bayne’s safe-deposit 
box had not entirely van- 
ished. But it would take 
a small army to retinue 
the dismantled estate if 
former splendor were to be approximated. Now and then 
he contemplated those fifty acres. He had learned how to 
get what he wanted. He would meet Callista Bayne in his 
own way; then he would transact a bit of business. The 
bayonet against the tank—it should be brief, but interesting. 
Waning July spattered the ravine when he set forth upon 
his errand, Castor and Pollux scouting ahead; the Columbia 
professor had included a sensible edition of Bullfinch for the 
array of book shelves. It had been responsible for a classic 
tinge in kennels nomenclature. The ex-captain had also de- 
veloped an affection for blooms which would be botanized as 
weeds. He liked the riotous way they clogged the paths. 
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Often he had protected a sortie of devil’s-paintbrush, that 
abomination of those who keep lawns unsullied. His garden- 
ers wreaked their will around the house. But they were out- 
law in the ravine. It cost one dour Scot—a wizard with 
roses, too—his well-paid job to learn the lesson. 


ORE than weed cohorts had attacked the Bayne do- 

main. The half-wattled fence, its northern boundary, 
had twisted into a crazy entanglement. Aird stepped across 
it where the brook entered his own land. Brown rabbits 
scuttered as the dogs plunged into the thicket. Decay had 
taken sad toll everywhere.. The plinth of a sundial was 
prone, damming the rockery pool, where one mottled goldfish 
fanned languid fins. Rambler roses once had sheathed the 
rotting trellis. Shreds of their color still clung to the powder- 
ing wood, and a rank of iris maintained a semblance of for- 
mation. The mansion loomed beyond pollarded trees. 

The owner of Bramble Bush stood for a full minute, eager 
dogs snuffling at his wrist, keen to be sent ahead. 

“Too bad,” he said aloud. ‘‘Too cursed bad!” 

And then he saw the mistress of all this desolation coming 
toward him, weaving between clutching branches. A brown 
Pekingese strained at its leash ahead of her. Aird hated lap 
dogs. This one would have made but a yapping mouthful for 
either Castor or Pollux. 

“Steady !’’ he bade them. 

The maze of decay took to itself beauty, framing Callista 
Bayne. Stray sunbeams focused upon copper hair. A twitch 
at the leash, and the canine midget was silent. The sluggish 
pool was all that lay between them now. Apparently this 
was as far as she meant to come. At her feet the aged gold- 
fish continued to fan. 

“T might have used the driveway entrance,” he began. 

“It is customary.” 

“T didn’t feel like a trespasser at first. 

“You are.” 

She was not honoring him with a trace of anger. She was 
merely about to order a stranger off Bayne land. She did not 


But I do now.”’ 


(Continued on Page 222) 















































‘“‘yOU HAVEN’T TOLD ME WHY YOU INSIST UPON CATCHING UP WITH US FARAWAY FOLK” 
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The NGM in Winter: By Edward W. Redfield 


Dantel Garber and Edward W. Redfield 





¥a\HE two pictures which are reproduced this 
month have this in common, that they are 
both American landscapes. But, after that, 
they could not well be more different, for 
Mr. Garber’s is a rich late summer scene, 
with heat pulsating in it, while Mr. Red- 
field’s is wintry. Mr. Garber’s is done with 
a lingering, hesitant gentleness; Mr. Red- 
field’s with forceful directness. Again by these pictures 
are we reminded of the infinite variety of manner with which 
paint can be applied to canvas. Comparisons are not neces- 
sarily odious, and the critic would have a very thin time if 
he were debarred from resorting to them to make his mean- 
ing clearer. In the present case the comparison is peculiarly 
interesting, and also peculiarly innocent, because there is no 
question of rivalry. Each painter is authentically individual, 
loving his country and rejoicing in the task of perpetuating 
a phase of its inexhaustible beauty, and a further point of 
interest is that each spends his time in painting in the same 
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district—the valley of the Delaware. Rural artistic settle- 
ments more often than not have grouped themselves about 
rivers; but probably there was never a more friendly assem- 
blage of Brothers of the Brush than you find at New Hope, 
which not only has its own colony but is the meeting place 
of all the artists who have made the Delaware their home. 
What Lamorna is to England and what Barbizon was to 
France, New Hope is to America, and chief among the 
Delaware’s lovers are Garber and Redfield. 

My own impressions of the Delaware valley being neces- 
sarily very scant, I am glad to be able to quote the descrip- 
tion of it which another of its painters has written. “It 
differs,” he says, “from many other river valleys in par- 
ticularly lovely growth of foliage, in the sudden curves of 
river and canal, in the opalescent reflections, in the quaint- 
ness of the houses, in the combination of flat, hilly and almost 


mountainous country, and in the presence of the silver rib 
bon of a canal, that winds in and out with the river, reflecting 
with remarkable clarity the patches of red plowed fields, the 
gold of grain, the nile of barley; rows of paintable houses, 
thickets of rhododendron and mountain laurel, silver-limbed 
buttonwoods or sycamores, quarries of red and orange rock 
accented by purple shadows; and red-hooded mules pulling 
laden canal boats downstream.”’ Such is the scenery which, 
in such different ways, Garber and Redfield spend their lives 
in translating into paint. 

I have said much already, and shall have to say more, 
about French influences in American painting. Seldom are 
they more superficially apparent than in the work of Daniel 
Garber. I say “‘superficially”’ with care, because although, 
as you enter a gallery and see in the distance a picture Dy 
this artist, you think of Monet and Sisley and Pissarro, ad 
possibly also of Seurat and Signac, you realize as you 
draw near that this is authentically personal work. Mr. 
Garber has seen for himself, has composed for himself, has 
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painted as only he could have painted, and what looked like 
imitation is merely what I might call predecessorial tend- 
ency. Every painter today has had forerunners. But every 
painter must not be accused of copying them. 
But more important almost than seeing, composing and 
yainting the picture in his own way is the fact that Mr. 
(;arber has loved the task. For that is the impression that 
all his pictures convey: that they are the product, not only 
f enthusiasm, but of love. I find, in an account of Mr. Gar- 
ber in the magazine Art and Life, two articles of his faith 
which should be remembered by all who look on his canvases, 
and which might indeed be deduced from study of them. It 
is our duty, he holds, to try to render back to the world the 
jlessings that we receive from it; and an artist must try to 
make his fellow creatures share in the pleasure which he has 
received from Nature. Implicit in most paintings are these 
deals; but as a rule artists are less self-conscious than Mr. 
Garber, who is a philosopher too. 


<‘O FAR as I can ascertain—and the information is slight, 
te since Mr. Garber isso little of a public character, and lives, 
apart from his teaching at the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, where he has been a stimulus since 1909, an almost 
cloistral life—he never studied in France at all and was in 
Europe for two years only, as a young man, and then merely 
as an observant traveler. But of course with such enthusiasm 
for French painting as American collectors have been show- 
ing for many decades, it is now as easy to examine French 
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masterpieces in this country as in their own. Think merely 
of the Monets in the public gallery at Chicago—better than 
are assembled in any one building in Paris. 

But, as a matter of fact, Mr. Garber, although he worked 
under Nowottny at the Cincinnati Art Academy, confesses 
to but one master, and that a painter so different from him- 
self both in style and in point of view that one might be 
fairly sure of retaining one’s money if a prize was offered to 
the successful guesser of his name. For who would think of 
Thomas Eakins? Yet it is Eakins whom Daniel Garber calls 
his ‘‘keel” influence. He found in that simple painter’s 
desire for truth, in his rugged sincerity, his patient accumu- 
lation of knowledge, his untiring efforts to set down what he 
saw, the stimulus that was needed. Eakins also he took as 
a model in the retiring modesty of his life. 

Of Eakins’ work I have seen little, and even though I can 
still recall the excited tones of the attendant in the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York who led me to a little interior 
in the minute Meissonier style of this artist, stating roundly 
that it was the finest picture in the whole collection, I did 
not think Eakins’ inclusion in the present series a necessity. 

But being a first-rate painter and being a first-rate stimu- 
lus are totally different things, and I shall always in future 
think with respect of Eakins for kindling so much of the 
divine fire in his young admirer. But between their work— 
Eakins’ so homespun and Garber’s so gossamery; Eakins’ 
sO prosaic and Garber’s so poetical—what gulfs are fixed! 
What, however, we must not forget is that Eakins was full 
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of French experiences, having studied first under Géréme 
and Bonnat, and later coming under the influence of the 
vigorous, rebellious Courbet. I don’t know when Eakins 
and Garber first met, but when Garber was born, in 1880, 
Eakins—who lived on till 1916—Wwas thirty-six years old. 


ANIEL GARBER was born on a farm in North Man- 

chester, Indiana, amid surroundings which he describes 
as hideous rather than merely ugly. The country was entirely 
flat, and the principal topic of conversation was the avoir- 
dupois of hogs. Fortunately, he was allowed early to attend 
an art school and to spend his evenings with books about 
painting. His first real teacher was Nowottny, in Cincinnati; 
his next, Anshutz, at the same academy—the P. F. A.—where 
he was destined to spend so much of his life as an instruct 
of others, and where today, at the age of forty-six, he still is. 
Many honors have come his way, and his beautiful visions 
of nature grow steadily in value and are more and more de- 
sired. His country home is at Lumberville in Bucks County, 
his house being set with its back to the hills in Cuttaloossa 
Glen, a few minutes from the main stream. 

Edward Willis Redfield, a not distant neighbor, is not, 
like Garber, an alien on the Delaware, but a native. He is 
older than Garber by eleven years, having been born at 
Bridgeville in 1869. He also is a product of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, but had a period of study in 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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“YOU: KNOW, WHEN YOU’RE DEALING WITH PRINCESSES REWARDS ALWAYS COME IN THREES, 


AND SOONER OR LATER I’LL HAVE TO MARRY YOU’’ 


-An Interlude at Fvelve 


@| BREEZE intruded through the open win- 
Pera] dow and flipped the sheet of paper off the 
24| Sheraton table just as Miss Harble was 
wae! reaching for it. Mrs. Keightleigh frowned. 
Pas) She was not a lady to permit liberties from 
ya\ even the elements. mi 
“This is Miss Joan’s own list of the 
: 4} young people she wishes to invite to her 
twelfth birthday party,” said Miss Harble indicating the 
paper she had retrieved. “Shall I read it?” 

“‘Read it,”’ said Mrs. Keightleigh. 

“Master Nelson Harris.” 

Mrs. Keightleigh nodded approval. 

“Master George Stewart.” 

“Yes.” 

“Masters Alfred and Arthur Graham.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Keightleigh decidedly. 

Miss Harble ran a pencil line through the names of the 
unacceptable Graham twins. Their father *was Wendell 
Graham, but their mother had been a mere Annie something. 

“‘Master Ethelbert Romney,” continued the secretary. 

““H’m,” said Mrs. Keightleigh and Ethelbert got in by 
the skin of his first wisdom tooth. 

“Master Thomas Hulm.” 

“ No.” 

“Master Roy ——” 

“Miss Harble,” interrupted Mrs. Keightleigh, “will you 
be so good as to glance ahead and tell me at once if the dear 
child has included a single representative of her own sex?”’ 

Not until the secretary turned the sheet over did she come 
upon a girl’s name. ‘‘Miss Genevieve Trumbull.” 


By FERDINAND REYHER 


Illustrated by H. J. Mowat 


“Ah!” breathed Mrs. Keightleigh with faint relief. 

““Master Walter Archer.” 

“ec No.” 

“Masters Oscar and Eric Fanchion.” 

“Certainly not. I should as soon think of asking the 
depot attendant’s children, if she has any.” 

Mrs. Keightleigh rang for the butler. She dispatched him 
to dispatch a subordinate to instruct Miss Joan to appear in 
the drawing-room. After she had generaled Miss Harble 
through two other social chores, she rang again. 

The butler entered on reluctant feet. ‘‘Beg pardon 
ma’am,” he said. “‘But Miss Joan is not about, ma’am.” 

“Not about? Nonsense! What do you mean, Scribbs?”’ 

“She has gone horf on the cycle, ma’am.”’ 

“Stuff, Scribbs! I forbade her yesterday to use her 
bicycle,’ denied Mrs. Keightleigh. 

“‘She’s took Master Anthony’s cycle and rid horf on it, 
ma’am. Doyle spied ’er going past the kennels three- 
quarters of an hour ago, ma’am.”’ 

“‘Ask Miss Holbrook to see me at once,’”’ Mrs. Keight- 
leigh directed. Miss Holbrook was the governess. 

The bicycle seemed to fly of itself, spinning Joan’s long 
thin legs dizzily. Her red-gold hair fluttered straight back 
in the wind. She turned off the main road into a lane 


running through sparse woods, followed it for almost a mile, 
bearing ever nearer to the ocean, and then pushed her way 
over a firm path that led across a slowly rising field. On the 
right the segment of sunny May sea widened and a clean 
briny breeze poured into her face. 

The path descended again to the beginning of another 
gradual rise to the top of Death Dip. The flat space there 
was just big enough to turn in without tipping, and she 
turned several times, getting her breath and foretasting the 
thrill of what lay before. 

You teetered here a second, just long enough to catch the 
scene perfectly —the sparkling sea at the right, the inlet cut- 
ting in at a sharp angle below, the railless bridge over it that 
Tony always took bending sideways, the exciting leap of the 
slope to the bridge, the thud and sharp rattle as you smacked 
over the loose boards, and the wild swish onward and up, 
with the wind tearing at your eyes. That was Death Dip. 
There was a sudden angle just before you hit the bridge 
which made a hazard that called for nerve and true steering, 
for the inlet was deep and its currents dangerous. 

She had felt herself taking it a hundred times. No one 
was here to stop her now. Her pulse quickened and a hot 
eagerness tingled in her; yet deep inside she was cool. She 
straightened the wheel toward the edge and gave a push. 
She had just time to wish that Tony could see her before she 
swooped down. Her breath caught. There was a hollow rip, 
a flash of white with wet green on either side and the gulp 
of a loose plank. A moment more, and the back pull came. 
Then only she realized that she had done it! She had made 


it, bridge and heights, made it—Death Dip—on her first 
trial! 
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She rode in small circles round and round and derisively 
waved one hand. Then she put a finishing touch to her 
exuberant contempt for the law of gravity by taking the 


other hand off the handlebar. It was then that Tony’s 
bicycle asserted itself. The front wheel made a quick feint 
to the right, almost jolting her off and tricking her into 
throwing her weight to the left. Then, as she sought to 
wrench both wheels true, the bicycle leaped like a thing 
possessed into the triangular field which spread toward the 
inlet at the bottom. 


GHE threw her weight on the brake. A tearing noise of 
 ratchets responded. The wheels shot forward faster than 
ever, completely released, chainless. The inlet waters rushed 
devouringly up to meet her as she flung herself free, describ- 
ing three complete somersaults and several imperfect ones 
and landing right side up in a blackberry patch. 

Sprawlingly transfixed, she stared at the demented bicycle. 
Riderless but alive, it sped straight as an arrow for the bot- 
tom, struck the slightly raised edge of the bank, bounded 
into the air, turned with fiendish grace, and dived into the 
blue-green depths as neatly as an Olympic champion. 

Joan stumbled down to the bank and had one of the best 
cries of a singularly tearless childhood. But she was not 
crying for the lost bicycle. Her father could have bought her 
acarload of bicycles, if it came to that; but it didn’t. It was 
the unholy impossibility of going home without that one 
particular bicycle. It was one thing to sneak Tony’s wheel 
and then stick out your tongue at his ragging when you 
returned it to him, a little knocked about perhaps, yet really 
no worse for the stolen ride; it was quite another to face the 
role of a girl who wasn’t able to negotiate a loan and be 
trusted to bring the borrowed property back. 

““What’s the matter with you?” said a voice, and a hand 
was laid on her shoulder. 

Joan turned’as though stung. Standing over her was a 
boy of about fifteen, wiry, with freckled face and steady gray 
eyes, wearing a cheap blue shirt and frayed knickers. ‘“‘My 
bicycle got drowned,”’ she said. 

He looked from her to the water. ‘“‘How could your 
bicycle get drowned?”’ he asked patiently. ‘‘Did you push 
it in?” 

“No, it rode in of itself.” 7 

He observed her suspiciously. 
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“IT say,” he said suddenly, ‘‘what’s your name?” 

“What’s yours?”’ she demanded loftily. 

“Dick Gerry.” ; 

It meant nothing to her. ‘‘Mine,” she said haughtily, 
“is Joan Keightleigh.” 

The boy’s eyes widened. He knew her now. She was 
well known and established; his eyes had rested on her 
numberless times over the walls of Keightleigh Lawn. 

“Well?” she said in her best family manner. 

“‘How’d you get off alone?” he asked. 

She resented his tone, which was unusual. Keightleighs 
rarely deigned to resent their inferiors; habitually they 
ignored them. But resentment came because she was an- 
noyed by the cool tone which had replaced the friendliness 
in his voice. ‘‘That’s none of your business,”’ she retorted. 

The boy’s eyes sparkled. ‘‘Oh,’’ he said, “you ran away.” 

She hesitated. But she wanted to hold his interest. She 
nodded. 

“Gee!’’ he muttered approvingly. 

“‘T coasted down from the hill over there and made that 
one without getting off,’’ she boasted. 

He measured the feat with his eyes, then looked at her 
with further approbation. ‘‘ What for?’ he asked. 

‘Because I wanted to see if I could. My brother calls it 
Death Dip.” 

“Anybody watching you when you did it?” 


“70,” SHE snapped, sensing what was in his mind. “I 
wasn’t doing it to show off. I was riding circles round 
the top there, and took my hands off the handlebar.” 

“Oh!” he said with a faint frown. 

“T guess I was showing off to myself,” she admitted 
sullenly. 

His brow cleared. 

“T got bucked for it,” she giggled. “The wheel wriggled, 
and before I was ready I hit something and bounced into this 
field and the chain or something slipped, and I got off—in a 
hurry, I tell you!—and went head over heels in the black- 
berry bushes over there, and when I came up I just saw the 
old bike take a header into the water—kerplunk; and that 
was the end of it. I’ve got to get it out somehow,” Joan 
added, “or I’m never going home.’’ She shook her head 
violently. “I’m never, never going home without that 
wheel.” 
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He seemed to understand this. He pulled off his shirt. 
He had nothing on beneath it. ‘I'll help you get it out.” 

“If you do,” she said, automatically using one of the 
standard Keightleigh phrases in one of the choicest of 
Keightleigh tones, “‘I’ll see that you are well paid for your 
services.” 

The boy spun round, his shirt gripped in a clenched fist. 
“There you go!”’ he flung at her. ‘‘That’s all you and your 
old family think of. ‘Pick up the baggage, sonny, and we'll 
pay you well.’”” He unfurled his shirt. ‘“‘Go on,”’ said this 
surprising boy, slipping it deliberately over his head. ‘‘Get 
your old wheel out yourself, or go find somebody you can 
hire. I’m not your servant. You’re no princess to me.” 
But of course that is exactly what she was to him. 


IS look flattened her, beat something down inside her. 

When payment failed, the Keightleighs’ most effective 
means of contact with an inferior world failed also. Tears 
came to her again. “I'll give you anything you like,’’ she 
blurted out. ‘“‘Oh, help me, p-please. What do you want 
me to give you? I'll g-give you anything.” 

He regarded her with contempt—a long-legged princess, 
scratched, blubbering, disheveled. ‘You'll give me any- 
thing?”’ he asked. 

She nodded. 

“All right then, princess,”’ he said derisively. ‘‘Do you 
keep your promises?” 

She flushed. A promise was one of the sacred tenets of 
her family creed. 

“You know, don’t you,” continued the boy, “when 
you're dealing with princesses rewards always come in 
threes, and sooner or later I’ll have to marry you?” 

Joan’s mouth opened at this unheard of impudence. She 
gaped numbly at him to discover the quality of his humor. 

But his eyes were serious. ‘First off,” he went on, “will 
you promise to make your father get me a summer job at 
the General Electric in Panton?”’ 

She felt dizzy at this latest veering of his attack. He 
seemed to know something about her people, for her Uncle 
Neal was the head over in Panton. She remembered that 
Tony once had asked her father to do this identical thing for 
him. She nodded. 


(Continued on Page 231) 









































AT THAT MOMENT THE BOY HEARD A VOICE: A GIRL’S SHRILL, FAMILIAR VOICE. ‘‘HIT HIM!’’ SHRIEKED THE VOICE 
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Ea]HEN sixty-eight chickens were 
&| found slain in one coop and forty- 
{| five in another and eighteen in a 
&| third, all on a single morning and 
¢| all within two miles of the village 
g:| of Hampton, the Borough Council 
&{ met in special session. So did the 
mee! Grange. Sodid irate groupsevery- 

Not a fowl had been eaten. Not one was 











where. 
missing from the coops. All had been killed wan- 


tonly, for the crazy love of destruction. It was the 

work of a dog or of dogs. Not only did the method of the 
slaughter indicate that, but the splayed footprints of a dog 
were found in mud patches around two of the coops. 

Now, this is not a tale wherein Gray Dawn did something 
to make the whole neighborhood suspect he was the killer of 
the hundred and thirty-one chickens, and wherein he was 
at last proved triumphantly innocent. Gray Dawn was not 
a chicken slayer. Nobody believed he was. This is a differ- 
ent kind of story. Yet the wholesale slaughter was at the 
basis of this adventure of his. 

Keene Ruggles was the chief sufferer from the unknown 
dog’s depredations. He was a farmer who lived about a mile 
from The Place and from the village. He found his hencoop 
door broken open and the floor strewn with torn fowls and 
feathers when he set forth on his chores at daybreak. He 
roused his son, Lafe, and his hired man, and the three began 
a search for the culprit. Their hunt was in vain. Apart from 
the splay-footed prints in a puddle beside the coop, there was 
no sign of the slayer. According to law, if livestock is killed 
by an unknown dog the county must reim- 
burse the unlucky owners for the full value of 
the destroyed creatures. If, however, it can 
be proved that the slaying has been done by 
any known dog, then that dog’s master be- 
comes responsible for the entire damage. 


HILE Keene Ruggles was trudging 
wrathfully to the village, clamoring for 
vengeance and for cash redress, his son, young 
Lafe Ruggles, went back to the mud patch 
to study the footprints there. _He had no need 
to make overcareful survey of them. The first 
glance had been enough. But he sought un- 
happily to verify what already he guessed. 
Lafe was courting assiduously one Thelma 
Bergman, the daughter of a small truck gar- 
dener, two miles up the valley. Lafe, inci- 
dentally, was working that summer at The 
Place. One Sunday, the mistress and the 
master being at church, Lafe had brought 
his sweetheart to see the Sunnybank collies. 
The superintendent and his family were also 
at church, and the other men were at their 
homes. So the swain and Thelma had unin- 
terrupted chance to look over the kennels. 





AT THE END OF A HUNDRED YARDS LAFE GAVE HIM THE LIVER AND DREW OUT ANOTHER PIECE AS HE WALKED ON 
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Gray Dawn was lying on the porch, as they began their in- 
spection. Often he had seen Lafe working about the 
grounds, so he did not resent the intrusion. Indeed the big 
gray collie paced majestically about with the two uninvited 
visitors, as Lafe led his sweetheart from one kennel yard to 
another. Thelma was enraptured over ‘the dogs. She be- 
sought her wooer to buy one of them for her. Lafe scratched 
his head. He was earning only fair wages. The superinten- 
dent had told him, weeks ago, that one hundred dollars was 
the minimum price for even the poorest of these collies in 
puppyhood, and that most of the grown dogs were valued at 
several times that amount. 

Thelma at first was prettily insistent; but presently she 
waxed aggrievedly waspish at his refusal to gratify her mod- 
est whim. For the next few days she treated him with icy 
glumness when he called on her after work hours. Then had 
come his solution of the problem. 

He visited the Paterson dogpound. There, by good luck, 
among the score of unhappy prisoners, he found a really 
fine-looking collie. Though Lafe did not know 
it, this collie had been picked up in a Paterson 
suburb, ten miles from his owner’s home, after 
an all-night orgy of chicken killing. Young 
Ruggles paid three dollars for him and took 
him home. There he kept him under lock and 
key in a shed for two days, until he had taught 
the decidedly intelligent dog to answer to the 
name of Buster—he had no means, naturally, 
of learning his former name—and then he led 
him up the valley to the Bergman truck farm. 

He presented Buster to the meltingly en- 
thusiastic Thelma, telling her it was a three- 
hundred-dollar prize winning collie he had 
bought for her at The Place. Luckily, her 
knowledge of high-priced dogs was as slight as 
her eagerness for them was great. Hence, she 
made no embarrassing request for a pedigree 
or a registration certificate or even for a trans- 
fer form. She was whole-souledly delighted 
with her gift. She asked no questions. She 
restored her recently disciplined suitor to an 
effulgence of favor. 

Lafe would have taken Buster to her a day 
earlier and thus would have shortened his own 
period of chastening, but the collie had cut 


the heel pad of his splayed left front foot very badly 
on a fragment of glass on the floor of the shed. The 
youth waited for the hurt to heal enough to prevent 
Buster from limping. The cut itself could not be 
expected to close entirely for another week or two. 
This morning, the mud patch in front of the Rug- 
gles hen-coop door revealed tracks of a dog whose 
left front foot had a deep cut on its heel pad. 
There could be no doubt of it. Buster was the 
killer. No Sherlock Holmes was needed to work 
that out. Lafe had washed and bound up that 
cracked pad too often not to know the aspect of the cut. 
Buster was the dog that had destroyed Keene Ruggles’ sixty- 
eight chickens. Presently Keene himself came back from the 
village with the account of the sixty-three other casualties 
and of the wholesale neighborhood wrath. 

Lafe ate little breakfast that morning. Indeed, he ate less 
and thought harder than for a year before. He understood 
the situation, as only a farmer’s son could understand it. 
Were the killer to remain unknown, the county must pay 
for every fowl lost. Let it be known that Thelma Bergman’s 
collie had been the killer and Thelma’s tight-fisted father 
must do the paying. Bergman must hand out anywhere 
from $120 to $150 for the damage done by his daughter’s 
dog. Lafe was none too popular with the old market gar- 
dener even now. 


UCH acalamity would bar him from the Bergman home, 
as the indirect cause of the misfortune. More than prob- 
ably it would end his wooing of Thelma. For in such case 
the fact must be made known that this was not a dog bought 
from The Place, as he had bragged, but was a mere pound 
purchase. 

Carefully, Lafe tramped back and forth through the mud 
puddle, obliterating the pad marks. Then, on pretext of a 
sympathy visit, he went to the other farm where the mud 
had shown similar prints. There he performed anew his 
labor of obliteration. After which he set forth for The Place 
to begin his day’s work. 

The morning was hot, and his task was in the hayfields. 
It was tiring and nerve-scratching work. Haying is a beauti- 
ful spectacle to watch from acool veranda. Tothehaymakers 
themselves it has few charms and much discomfort. At noon 
Lafe Ruggles sought the shade of the highest new-built stack 
and prepared to eat his lunch. 

He took three thick slices of buttered bread from his 
dinner pail, a fist-sized lump of greasy roast pork, a huge 
cucumber pickle and a wedge of apple pie. These he ar- 
ranged on a sheet of newspaper beside him, while he swigged 
deeply from the bottle of cold coffee he had brought along. 

As a rule, he ate with one hand while he manipulated the 
coffee bottle with the other. But today nervousness made 
him thirsty and took away his appetite. He had no imme- 
diate desire for food. Back flew his mind to Buster’s misdeeds 
and to the strong chance of their being traced to the dog. A 
killer would not be content with one orgy. He would sally 
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forth again, perhaps this very night. Perhaps some vigilant 
fowl owner—and all fowl owners would now be vigilant for 
a while—might shoot him. Almost certainly the flaw in his 
footmarks must:soon be discovered. Then must come Lafe’s 
own black hour of reckoning with old Bergman and Thelma. 

He turned to the lunch he had spread out on the news- 
paper a few feet away. But the lunch had changed sadly 
since last he had looked upon its viscid abundance. Indeed, 
most of it had become invisible. This last because the major 
part of it was now shut off from his view inside a coat of 
shimmering silver-gray fur and a mighty body. Gray Dawn, 
alone of The Place’s collies, had the democratic custom of 
visiting the workers at lunchtime, and of trotting up to them 
with the irresistible hail-fellow manner that was his. 

The loss of his food and the sight of the smugly happy dog 
that had eaten it—these were too much for the harassed man. 
With a yell of fury he snatched up a two-pound stone that 
lay close to his hand. With all his muscular might he flung 
it at the unsuspecting collie. 


AWN had turned away. Thus he did not see the puni- 

tive gesture. Yet the queer subconscious instinct, always 
at the back of a collie’s brain, made him jerk his head sharply 
about, as if to face Ruggles. 

Before he had moved two inches the stone smote him 
glancingly on the skull. Slightly deflected as it was by the 
shift of Dawn’s head, the rock crashed against its mark with 
stunning force. The collie lurched clumsily forward and 
sideways, tumbling prone. He was knocked as senseless as 
ever a jaw punch knocked a beaten pugilist. 

Even as the stone left his hand, Lafe realized what an in- 
sanely babyish thing he had done. He realized the probable 
consequences too. Other men were within sight. His shout 
had drawn their attention to him. They must have seen 
what he had done. The unprovoked murderous attack on 
this valuable dog might well land the aggressor in jail or 
subject him to heavy damages. At the very least it meant 
the loss of his job. 

These possibilities flashed across Lafe’s excited brain as 
the stone whizzed through the air. Then, as Dawn wheeled 
partly toward him, a more personal fear possessed him. 
Should the rock miss its mark, short shrift might be expected 
from the giant collie he had assailed. 

By the time the stone struck aslant Dawn’s head, Lafe had 
made a scrambling spring and was wriggling his panic way 
up the haystack. From the summit he peered down. Dawn 
was not pursuing him. Oddly still and huddled the great dog 
was lying where he had fallen. The midday sun was turning 
his shaggy gray coat to spun silver and snow, except where a 
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patch of red had begun to widen on the mottled black and 
silver of his scalp. It had taken Lafe little more than a 
second to swarm up the stack. During that time everything 
else seemed to stay motionless, from the glaring sun in the 
coppery sky and the limply dust-powdered foliage to the 
stricken collie on the ground and the two half-arisen laborers 
under the apple tree. 

Then all at once the world ceased to stand still. The men 
under the apple tree jumped up and started for the haystack 
on arun. The collie quivered spasmodically from head to 
tail and lifted his abraded head, blinking dazedly about him. 
From the hill above, another man came charging down upon 
the scene at a breakneck run. 

The Place’s superintendent, coming back to work from 
his lunch at the gate lodge, had seen the assault on Dawn 
while he was still far up the hillside. He changed his swing- 
ing walk to a sprint, shouting anathemas as he came. Gray 
Dawn was best loved by him of all The Place’s dogs, since 
the death of Bruce the Beautiful whose picture the superin- 
tendent still carried in his watch. The sight of Dawn’s ap- 
parent slaying filled him with homicidal ire. Fortunate it 
was for Lafe that Dawn came dizzily to his senses as soon 
as he did. The superintendent stopped alongside the hurt 
dog and knelt over him instead of charging the haystack. 

Emboldened by this dearth of aggression, Lafe slid down 
the stack, sheepishly mumbling: ‘‘I—I didn’t aim to hurt 
him none. It was—it was just a kind of—of joke—I 44 

“Get out of here, and get out quick,’’ commanded the 
superintendent truculently, as he glanced up from his minis- 
trations on Dawn. ‘Go, on the jump. I want you off this 
land in three minutes.” 

Still kneeling beside the collie, his expert fingers were ex- 
amining the scalp hurt. The skin had been grazed harshly. 
A bump was beginning to appear where the stone had struck. 
The dog was still confused and dizzy. But the skull was un- 
harmed. 

Lafe made the time-honored retort of his class on hear- 
ing himself discharged. “‘Gimme my money then,” he 
grunted. “I don’t go till I get it.” 

The superintendent looked up at him 
as at some offensive insect. ‘‘ Your money, 
hey?” he repeated. ‘“‘You’re playing 
in grand luck to get off The Place all in 
one piece. If the boss had happened to 
see you smash the Big Dog, you’d be 
on your way to the accident ward by 
now. If you want your money, go ask 
for it. I’ll go along and tell him what 
you did. Clear out.” 





Mumbling, swearing, sulking, Lafe clumped away. As he 
passed out of earshot, the superintendent turned to the two 
other men. 

“T’ll send him word, Saturday night, to come to me for his 
pay,’ said he. ‘‘Let him sweat till then over the notion that 
he won’t get it. I’m letting him off plenty light, the swine!”’ 

As he spoke, he was helping Dawn to get up. The collie 
needed little assistance. Already the shock was passing. His 
mighty muscles were beginning to codrdinate once more. 
His brain was clearing. Gray Dawn had not the remotest 
idea what had befallen him, nor why he felt so queer and why 
the friendly earth and trees seemed to be swimming and 
lurching crazily before his dazed eyes. 


E DID not know it was his likable acquaintance, Lafe 

Ruggles, who had smitten him. He did not connect his 
odd mischance in any way with Lafe. At one moment he 
had been turning gratefully away from eating a delicious 
luncheon. At the next moment, he was lying on the ground, 
trying drunkenly to get to his feet. He had not been able to 
collect enough of his rudely scattered wits to heed or hear 
the short dialogue between his friend the superintendent and 
Ruggles, nor the latter’s grumbling departure. 

In another hour, barring a sore bump on the side of his 
head, Dawn was no worse for his mishap. In another day 
the bump was gone and the graze was nearly healed. 

Lafe Ruggles did not dismiss the squabble so easily from 
his sullen brain. He had lost a good job. He had been fired 
by the superintendent with high words and in the presence 
of two of his own friends. His money had been denied him. 

All because he had re- 
t sented the devouring of 
\ his noonday meal by a 
measly gray dog. Hate 
: rankled hot and morbid 
A in Lafe’s heart. He 
fi yearned to punish both 
Dawn and the superin- 
tendent for his misfor- 
tune. Hottest of all 
burned his revenge-lust 
against Gray Dawn. 

Meanwhile, the whole 
valley was abuzz over 
the chicken killer. Not 
content with his depre- 
dations of the first night, 






(Continued on Page 122) 




































































ASSUREDLY IT WAS DAWN’S GRIM DEFENSE WHICH KEPT THEM FROM RIPPING TO DEATH THE WRETCHED MAN 
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Lewpieville 


By ROSE O’NEILL 


May, 1926 


Now in Kewpieville, of course, there is no 
such thing as a tiresome person (always 
excepting dear little Uncle Hob). All the 
dogs are puppies and all thecats are kittens. 


But when a regular grown-up Tabby 
| ES |, yf ef occasionally drops in to Kewpieville 
Kewpies make quite a specialty ma) Vice Pf eS they make her as comfortable as pos- 
of getting little animals cosied eNews hi) D bent sible and the Mayor entertains her 
after they have been bothered : a? ] a with cream, catnip and 
by hunters. ' NAY “ / ‘<< — =I conundrums. 


Chickadees are great chums of the 
Kewps, whocall them “* Kewpidees™ 
because of their rounded conforma- 
tion. They have the most agreeable 
conversations together. 
There is almost always 
a band going on in 
the town. 
And Kewpieville loves 
elections and proces- 
sions. 


Uncle Hob had a marked 
objection to bands, pro- 
cessions and joy in gen- 
eral. 


Nearly every day somebody is elected to the 
office of Chief Joy-dispenser and crowned 
with a wreath of little bells (until every- 
body in town has got elected; then they 
begin over again). 


Scootles, the Baby Tourist (sitting on a 
housetop), had the gratification of see- 
ing her friend, Johnny McKewp, made 
Chief Joy-dispenser. 


Hoping you are the same, 
I am Kewpishly yours, 








Ma 
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Discovering America in a $ hover 


By FREDERIC KF. VAN DE WATER 


VERLAND 
trails the emi- 
grant followed 

in the forties and 
fifties have been re- 
born in the last dec- 
ade. They were; they 
were riot; and now, 
behold, they areagain. 
Out of history and 
legend they have re- 
turned to actuality, 
and in a dozen states 
thousands of men 
labor yearly to reduce 
grades, flatten curves, 
improve surfaces so that the ever-increasing current of auto- 
mobiles bearing the present-day counterpart of the pioneers 
may flow smoothly along these roads, and with profit to 
those who live beside them. 

The tawny stretches of sand, the dusky patches of sage 
through which the rejuvenated trails lead have not changed. 
Long miles of prairie and desert still lie hot and savage, but 
rubber tires now spurn the alkali dust through which oxen 
once plodded, and nightfall brings, not a defensive circle of 
wagons but tents that rise in an auto camp. 

The Commodore, the Supercargo and the Engineer in 
Issachar the Ford followed the long-vanished footsteps of 
the emigrants from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Much that the 
folk of the covered wagons knew was still ours. We smelled the 
aromatic fragrance of the sagebrush; we sweltered in prairie 
heat; we saw the mirage spread on the road ahead its pool 
of blue water that soaked away into the white alkali as we 
approached. But dread of Indians was not ours. Our chief 
worry was whether the left-hand rear really was going flat or 
whether Issachar’s most recently developed squeak was a 
whim or an ailment. Our bitterest privation was, now and 
then, a motor camp without shower baths. 

Times have changed, as times will. No bleaching skulls of 
cattle, no wrecks of prairie schooners lie beside the reincar- 
nations of the old overland trails, but, instead, the roadside 
is adorned with burst tubes, castaway tires, torn blow-out 
patches and, now and then, the rusting remnants of a car 
which its disgusted owners have left in the ditch to perish. 

The trails have changed, but their spirit endures; and 
each year sees fresh thousands of greenhorns pack camping 
equipment and go forth to sample the modernized, diluted 
thrills of pioneering, returning later, leaner, sunburned and 
infinitely wiser. 


Bits of Misinformation 


\ E SPENT six days in Yellowstone Park. We should 

liked tohave remained there thirty. Paradise, if achieved 
by Issachar’s crew, will be an adventure repeated. The road 
to the celestial portals may be narrower and steeper than the 
Sylvan Pass, but we question whether the beauties at its end 
can be more breath-taking and heart-stirring than Yellow- 
stone’s. 

The hundred and fifty extra miles that road liars misin- 
formed us into traveling were not wholly wasted, though by 
following the advice of those who preyed upon our inno- 
cence we crossed the Continental Divide thrice instead of 
the necessary once. The extra day’s journey through dun- 
colored desert and savage, unclothed mountains parched 
our eyes, dried our skins with alkali and sunlight, and made 
thereby the glory that is Yellowstone—the glory of cool 
winds and dark firs, of snow-capped mountains and swift 
waters, of uplands clothed in flowers, and forests of unafraid 
animals—additionally dramatic and magical by contrast. 

People lied to us about Yellowstone too. They told us 
that, even if we were to survive the perils of Sylvan Pass, we 
should be unable to stay in the park, for camping places 





Illustrated by Walter “f. Enright 


were few and poor and supplies prohibitive in price. Camps 
are overcrowded, but that is due to the fact that the visitors 
each year increase more rapidly than the appropriation. 
Yellowstone has not sufficient funds to make its camps dupli- 
cates of the best tourist parks outside its borders, and its 
superintendent, Horace M. Albright, wisely spends what 
portion of the appropriation for camps he can spare upon 
sanitation. 

Food is considerably more expensive in the park than out- 
side, but it is not unjustly dear, considering the fact that all 
supplies must be packed many miles by motortruck from 
the nearest railhead, and the person who insists upon think- 
ing of the price of food in that fir-clothed, river-laced place of 
peace doesn’t deserve to stay there anyhow. 

There was something heartening and comforting in the 
atmosphere of Yellowstone, something more intimate and 
warming than its worship-inspiring beauty, something cheer- 
ing and pleasant that wanderers found hard to identify. 

It was the Commodore 
who finally captured it. 
“You feel as if you were 
at home,”’ she diagnosed. 
“It’s as if the place be- 
longed to you.” 

. The American who 
enters this greatest of 
national parks literally is 
coming home, for the 
mountains and the 
streams, the wide mead- 
ows and the geysers be- 
long to him. They have 
been set aside by his Gov- 
ernment for his enjoy- 
ment. Rangers who were 
eager to help us, camp 
employes who went out 
of their way to do us 
favors voiced this ‘‘wel- 
come home”’ spirit long 
before we heard it ex- 
pressed by the superin- 
tendent himself, who thus 
epitomized the purpose 

= of his administration: 
“Our object is to give everyone who comes to Yellowstone 
the best possible time.” 

Hospitality such as this has had its effect. In the past five 
years the visitors to the park each season have increased 
in number from fifty thousand to a hundred and seventy- 
five thousand. Of this latter number between 60 
and 70 per cent were motor campers. 

Last summer visitors equaled in number the 
‘population of Birmingham, Alabama, or Syracuse, 
New York. They came by rail, by car, or in troops 
of mounted men and women from Wyoming’s 
“dude ranches.” They swarmed through the park, 
making themselves at home, climbed its moun- 
tains, fished in its streams for the great trout that 
the Commodore of our party alone could catch, 
and passed on with only the trampled grass of their 
camping places to tell of their coming. The park 
remained unspoiled. 

The Engineer, with memories fresh in mind of 
the soiled and mangy New York parks which the 
population is gradually destroying, ventured the 
opinion that surveillance in Yellowstone must be 
strict, the ranger force tremendous and punishment 
for vandalism heavy. 

The superintendent smiled. ‘‘We have sixty ss 
rangers in the park and twenty of them are on fire 








patrol where visitors never see them. We don’t have to 
punish much. People, as a rule, are pretty decent.” 

“You'll have about a hundred and twenty thousand peo- 
ple in your camps this summer,” the Engineer persisted. 
*‘About how many of them will break rules about sanita- 
tion, tearing down foliage, cutting initials on geyser forma- 
tions and the like?”’ 

“‘Not more than sixty or seventy,” the superintendent re- 
plied, while the Engineer stood open-mouthed, wondering 
vaguely if something could not be done toward American- 
izing the Atlantic seaboard. 

“Unless a visitor commits a felony,” Mr. Albright pur- 
sued, ‘“‘we don’t arrest him at the time. If he’s merely broken 
a park rule we wait until he is ready to leave before we 
fine him.” 

“But why?” the Commodore asked, puzzled. 

“Well, you see,” she was informed, ‘‘we don’t want to 
spoil anyone’s vacation until he’s had all the fun he is going 
to have in the park.”’ 


H. ighway Bandits in Bearskins 


VEN Issachar was not immune to the inspiration of Yel- 

lowstone. Under its spell he ascended the brutally steep 
road that angles up Mount Washburn, though his radiator 
grew hotter and hotter and the extremities of the Commo- 
dore—as the car zigzagged upward—colder and colder. At 
the fire lookout on the summit, which has an altitude of 
10,337 feet, he encountered two other cars, each of some five 
times his cost, which had been barely able to make the grade. 
They looked at Issachar with obvious respect, which was 
bad for him, and the driver of one of them asked in an awed 
tone if our car did not have a special axle for mountain 
climbing, which was worse. In retaliation for this praise, 
Issachar collected a puncture and a blow-out in the next 
twenty-four hours. } 

It was just after we had descended Mount Washburn that 
we encountered the sole criminals we met in forty-five hun- 
dred miles. 

“Bear!” shrieked the Supercargo suddenly, pointing 
ahead. 

There in the road, between us and the car we were follow- 
ing, stood a big brown bear. As we stopped to look, two 
small black cubs popped from the bushes and the trio lum- 
bered toward us. 

We never grew entirely accustomed to the bears. That is, 
the Commodore and the Engineer never did, although the 
Supercargo had to be restrained by force from attempts at 
fraternization. There is something cold and disdainful in a 
bear’s eyes, even when he has just lifted his head from so 
homely a thing as a garbage can, that awed the Engineer. 
The Commodore has thought of them with bitterness ever 
since the day when she 
spread the week’s wash to 
dry on the grass and a portly 
black bear appeared and sat 
down on it, while she stood 
in the middle distance and 
called “Shoo!” 

Now, when the big brown 
mother ranged alongside 
and sniffed scornfully at 
Issachar’s flank, the Engi- 
neer felt it might be better 
to move on. 

“Don’t!” the Commo- 
dore said tensely. “There’s 
a darling little cub right 
under the front wheel.” 

Safety for the darling lit- 
tle cub was only partly 





BEAR!”’ 
SUPERCARGO SUDDENLY 


SHRIEKED THE 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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I HAVE a little shadow that goes in and 

out with me, 

And what can be the use of him is more than 
I can see. 

He is very, very like me from the heels up to 
the head; 

And I see him jump before me, when I jump 
into my bed. 


The funniest thing about him is the way he 
likes to grow— 

Not at all like proper children, which is 
always very slow; 

For he sometimes shoots up taller, like an 
India-rubber ball, 

And he sometimes gets so little that there’s 
none of him at all. 


BY PERMISSION OF CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SUNS 
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IMustrated by H. Willebeek Le Mair 





He hasn’t got a notion of how children ought 
to play, 

And can only make a fool of me in every sort 
of way. 

He stays so close beside me, he’s a coward 
you can see; 

I'd think shame to stick to nursie as that 
shadow sticks to me. 


One morning, very early, before the sun was 
up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on every 
buttercup; 

But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant 
sleepy-head, 

Had stayed at home behind me and was fast 
asleep in bed. 

—From A Child's Garden of Verses. 
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Ilome life is the highest and finest prod- 
uct of civilization. Children should not be 
deprived of it except for urgent and compel- 
ling reasons—1909 White House Conference 
on the Care of Dependent Children. 


ja, dren. When we think of a 
3} home, the word-picture that 
4) arises in our mind is one of the 
pis tee} Children before it is one of the 
parents. For children need a home and 
the home needs children to make a 
balanced life. If you have children of 
your own, this article is not for you, unless your home 

and your heart are big enough to include additional 
children who otherwise would be without a home that 

really belongs to them and to which extra children 
belong. 

But if you are one of the increasing ranks of child- 
less married couples, or if you are a man or woman 
with the father and mother instinct still unsatisfied, 
then I hope that you will go with me into this matter 
of the child without a home, who has the great and 
urgent need of one and who is waiting with an army 
of other similar children for the opportunity of find- 
ing his—or her—own place in the world. 

Institutions should be temporary and not perma- 
nent homes for children. Every child needs the 
background of a real home, with as nearly real parents 
as he can possibly have. 

It has been estimated that there are, constantly on handy 
in the public and private child-placing agencies and “‘homes”’ 
in this country, about two hundred and fifty thousand chil- 
dren who have been abandoned or who are orphaned of 
fatherless. Of this number, about seventy-five thousand will 
be legally adopted, and a large proportion of the remainder 
will be brought up in private homes without legal adoption 
taking place. The number and the proportion of children 
who will be adopted should be larger than this, for every one 
of these children needs the protection and advantages that 
real home life gives—not a makeshift home, but a home that 
includes the trinity of father, mother and child with all 
that this means of warm human relationships. 

There is no lack of interest in this question. As far as I can 
find out, the only reasons why all these children are not 
finding their way into homes that can be truly called their 
own are: First and foremost, a lack of understanding as to 
how this may be achieved and what would-be parents may 
do to obtain one of these homeless children; and, secondly, 
the inescapable fact that there is a certain proportion of 
these children who are not fitted for adoption. This latter 
group includes the children who are too old to make the 
adaptation that should come with the new relationship; but 
this portion will be decreased as soon as there is a greater 
tendency to adopt children before they have reached this 
nonassimilable age. Another portion, and this is a very 
small one, includes the children who are mentally and physi- 
cally handicapped to such an extent that institutional care 
will always be essential. 





Doubts and Questionings 


F YOU have been thinking of the possibility of adopting a 

child, I have no doubt that many questions have arisen in 
your mind about the way in which it may be done and the 
difficulties that may be encountered. The queries that come 
to me most often are: How may I find the child that I would 
like to adopt? Must I adopt the child at once, or will there 
be a time of probation sufficiently long for me to find out if 
the child is the one that I want? What are the dangers con- 
nected with the child’s heredity? How shall I know if the 
child is physically and mentally normal? What risk am I 
taking in regard to the probable way the child will turn out? 
What can I hope that adoption will do for the child, and 
what will the coming of the child mean to my family and 
to me? Other doubts and questionings will arise, but these 
are the most common. 
_ The way to obtain a child for adoption necessarily varies 
in different localities. It may be that you know of some child 
that needs a home, or you may find one by asking your doc- 
tor if he knows of some orphaned or neglected baby that 
needs you as you need him. In such a case the arrangements 
for a trial visit to your home and possible adoption will have 
to be arranged with the child’s legal guardian, and it will be 
Wise to have a lawyer help you with the negotiations. Your 
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By S. JOSEPHINE Baker, M.D. 


doctor can examine the child and tell you whether there is 
any mental or physical condition that might make adoption 
inadvisable, and you will have the opportunity of learning 
something of the child’s background. 

If you cannot learn in this way of any child that needs the 
home that you wish to give it, then the best way is to apply 
to one of the child-placing agencies or children’s homes. 
These agencies are to be found in nearly every state. It is 
impossible to give a list of them, but if you do not know 
where the nearest one is located, I would suggest that you 
ask the health officer of your town or county to give you 
this information; or if you have a district nurse, she should 
be able to direct you to the right place. If this fails, there 
are two other ways of getting the information that you will 
want: You may write to the Children’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., or to the 
Director of the Child Welfare League of America, 130 West 
22d Street, New York City. From one of these sources you 
should obtain the names and addresses of several child- 
placing agencies that have children available for adoption. 

If you have any definite religious affiliations, it is best to 
state this when you write, for many of the agencies will 
place babies and children only in homes where the foster 
parents will agree to bring up the children in the Roman 
Catholic faith, and there are others where the children must 
go to Hebrew foster parents, and still others where definite 
evidence of Protestant faith is required. 

The next step is to write to the agency that you select and 
tell them some facts about yourself and the type of child 
you desire. You should state your age and your husband’s 
age; whether you have or have had any children of your 
own; if your own children are living, give their ages and tell 
if they are boys or girls; mention the type of your husband’s 
business or profession; state your preference as to the age, 
sex and other requirements of the child you would like to 
adopt and give some idea of your manner of living and your 
surroundings. You will receive from the agency a list of 
questions to be answered; and probably one of its repre- 
sentatives will call upon you. If at all possible, I would sug- 
gest that you make a personal call at the agency, but in any 
event you will be given an opportunity for a personal in- 
spection of the children that are available. 

Few of the child-placing agencies will give out a child for 
immediate adoption. This is a very wise provision both for 
the children and for the foster parents. There should be a 
time of probation in which to determine whether that happy 
combination of the right child in the right home has been 
assured. This time of adjustment is often a difficult one for 
both the foster parents and the child, particularly if the 
latter is over a year old. Usually a probationary period of 
one year is allowed, and during this time the child is cared 
for by the prospective foster parents and visited at regular 
intervals by some representative of the agency. At the end 
of this time the legal adoption may take place, if both 
parents and agency are satisfied that the child has found the 
right home; if not, the child will be taken back and an 
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opportunity given to obtain another 
child. Remember that the agency is just 
as anxious as you are to have the child 
fit the home and the home fit the child. 
In choosing a child one need have lit- 
tle apprehension about any supposed 
dangers of a wrong heredity. The traits 
that may be inherited are those that are 
shown by some physical characteristic 
such as height, weight, the shape of the 
features and the color of the eyes and 
hair. Strictly speaking, disease is not in- 
herited, and a physical examination of the child will 
rule out any such possibility. Strong mental charac- 
teristics are inherited only if they are a predominant 
trait in the child’s parents and grandparents. We 
must remember that the ancestry of every one of us 
will be found to furnish all types of traits and char- 
acteristics; rarely, if ever, will we find two or more 
generations in any family that are wholly good or 
wholly bad. Each child is a blend of the traits of the 
whole human race and yet strongly individual. We 
are all familiar with numerous instances of children 
born of ignorant, commonplace and even vicious 
parents who develop talent or even great genius. The 
inner spiritual quality that makes us what we are is 
not to be determined by any physical inheritance, 
and what we know as “character” is an individual 
quality and not an inherited one. True, mental de- 
fect may be inherited, but the common psychological tests 
may be relied upon to determine any possible danger from 
this source. If the child you wish to adopt comes from a 
reliable child-placing agency, it will have had a thorough 
physical examination and either sufficient mental test or 
prolonged observation of its mentality to determine whether 
or not it is abnormal in any way. You néed have no fear 
of relying upon the agency’s statement as to the condition 
of any child available for adoption, and you may be sure that 
there is no greater risk involved in bringing up an adopted 
child than there is in bringing up your own child. 


Environment (ounts 


THINK that we are far too apt to blame the shortcomings 

of our own or our adopted children upon some fancied in- 
herited trait than we are to acknowledge that these are the 
result of wrong training and our own lack of understanding 
of the soul and of the needs of a little child. Parenthood is 
a deep and solemn responsibility, but there is no other 
human relationship where the power of adjustment and the 
possibilities of reward are greater. If bad traits develop in 
any child, the right and wise environment will alter and 
correct them; if good traits are manifest, the right environ- 
ment will give them the fullest opportunity for expression. 
All children are keenly responsive to their surroundings, and 
fine traits and wholesome character will come, if you have 
them within yourself to give to the child. 

It is interesting to know that by far the greater number of 
children are adopted by families of limited income. In any 
home it is never a matter of the amount of money spent on 
a child nor the amount of luxury he may enjoy that deter- 
mines his character and his ability to become a useful citizen 
and a fine type of mar. This applies with as great force when 
the child is a girl, and it is as true of children born into a 
wealthy environment as it is of those who acquire such sur- 
roundings by adoption. For the problem of how children 
will turn out is not one that is influenced mainly by the 
creature comforts and the apparent advantages that wealth 
can provide, nor is it greatly influenced by the deprivation of 
these things; it is a matter of that more subtle environment 
that pertains to the adjustment that results in character 
building. 

Bringing up an adopted child cffers no more difficulties or 
problems than-caring for a child of one’s own. There is one 
difference, however, and that one needs the thoughtful con- 
sideration of every man or woman who is thinking of adopt- 
ing a child. This is the attitude of the foster parents toward 
the child who is not their own by right of birth. It may be 
readily assumed that few people wish to adopt children for 
the purpose of exploiting them, or that the foster parents 
have any intention of depriving such children of an education 
by making them money earners and in that way an economic 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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MR. LAMBERDOWN MADE AN ABSURD FUSS OVER THE PITCHER, THOUGH IT WAS, 
AS MARY-PAUL SAID, ONLY A SPECK 














ora HEN Mary-Paul Traumer was born her 

“| father, who was Paul Traumer the scientist, 
wanted to name her for her mother; and 
her mother, who was Mary Traumer the 
He) artist and who had asked for a son any- 


for her father. In the end they compro- 
2 mised. It was the only compromise in 
cach Mary-Paul was ever, even indirectly, implicated. 
Mary-Paul believed in the experimental method. When 
she was seven, and spending a summer in the country, she 
went out one afternoon into the pasture where the bull was 
kept, and removing the new red middy-blouse tie that was a 
birthday present from Aunt Ruby Traumer, she waved it in 
the bull’s face to see if there was truth in the report about the 
effect of red. There was. ~ 
When Mary-Paul was fourteen and a member of Miss 
Wimble’s select school for young ladies, she made an experi- 
ment on the Right Honorable Joshua Lamberdown. Miss 
Wimble’s, you understand, was a very select school indeed. 
Mr. Lamberdown was rich and philanthropic, and Mr. Peter 
Quimby, chairman of the board of trustees, had interested 
him in the need for mural paintings in the Wimble School 
chapel. Accordingly he was brought down one night for 
dinner. Everything was going well, and the girls expressed 
such wistful longing for mural paintings that Miss Wimble 
was delighted. 





7 WAS near the end of the meal when Mary-Paul, at Mr. 
Lamberdown’s request; passed the cream. She hesitated 
a little as she did so. “It’s all right,” she said then. 
a speck. I thought at first it was a cockroach.” 
““A—I beg your pardon?”’ Mr. Lamberdown made an ab- 
surd fuss over the pitcher, though it was, as Mary-Paul said, 
only a speck, and nothing that he need’ have been afraid of. 


“Only 


“A cockroach,” explained Mary-Paul in her clear voice; 
“you know— —a water bug.” 

“You —— 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Mary-Paul, ‘‘we have them. You ought 


to see the bathrooms. They come up the water pipes. 


I sup- 
pose the food downstairs calls them.” 


way to be Paul, Jr., wanted to name her . 


Mary-Paul took a second slice of fruit cake—there was ice 
cream and cake that night instead of rice pudding—and set 
white teeth into it with a confidence which should have re- 
assured Mr. Lamberdown. In any case he need not have 
been so picking about his raisins. 

“Why don’t you exterminate them?” 

Mary-Paul looked up from under her blond bang. ‘‘Once 
we put some poison in the cracks,’”’ she said gently, “‘but it 
only made them all come out. We had to shut the doors and 
stuff gum in the keyholes, and no one dared to take a bath 
for weeks.” 

“But why—why,” said Miss Wimble during the talk with 
Mary-Paul preceding Mary-Paul’s withdrawal from the 
school, ‘‘did you do it?” 

“It was an experiment,’ said Mary-Paul, “‘in suggestion. 
I was trying to see if Mr. Lamberdown would leave that 
other piece of cake for me.’’ She lifted calm blue eyes to 
Miss Wimble’s tight countenance. “Anyway,” she said, “‘it 
worked.” 

When Mary-Paul was twenty-one she said “‘No” to Brian 
Durand—although she really loved him and had every in- 
tention of marrying him sometime—to see what awfully 
amusing new way he would try of making her say “ Yes.’”’ The 
same night Brian took a train for his home in California. 
The announcement of his marriage to Miss Dorothea Pen- 
tridge appeared in Boston papers two weeks 
later. The Durands would sail at once for a 
honeymoon in the Orient. They would live in 
Paris, where Brian would be associated with the 
foreign branch of his father’s banking firm. 

The day after the announcement, Mary-Paul 
disappeared from Boston, where she was visiting 
her aunt, without leaving an address, and went 
to a camp in the Maine woods on the shores of 
a lake not much frequented because it is so 
hard to reach. Mary-Paul stayed there all 
summer, waiting to see if it is true that people 
die of broken hearts. It is not true. 

Mary-Paul walked a great deal by herself in 
the woods and hoped that some day she should 
lose herself there; but she could not quite 
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forget that the sun rises in the east and sets in the west, 
and so of course she never did. She used to swim alone 
every day and hope that sometime she should have a 
cramp and drown, but she never did that either. 
Nothing dangerous ever happened. 

Once Mary-Paul shot a wild cat with her automatic— 
at least the men who came up from town to take it away 
said it was a wild cat; but it had not been dangerous, 
because it just crouched there, snapping its tail, and 
waiting for Mary-Paul to shoot it. And once a drunken 
man smashed down the door and came into the house; 
but drunken men do not handle themselves well, and 
Mary-Paul pushed him out the door again and down the 
hill and into the edge of the lake, where he collapsed. 
Afterward she was afraid he might drown; so she pulled 
him out again onto the bank. And after that she was 
afraid he might catch cold, lying there in his wet clothes; 
so she took her best blanket and covered him up. In the 
morning he was gone, and the blanket with him, and he 
never troubled her again. 


ARY-PAUL used to sit in the sun with her face 

tipped up to see if she would freckle and ruin her 
complexion, and she did not. She went to the nearest 
city and had all her hair cut off—had it cut with one of 
those funny little peaks behind and another over the top 
of her straight small nose, to see if she would look 
hideous; and she only looked like a naughty little Egyp- 
tian queen with an Anglo-Saxon papa. 

When the snows came in November, Mary-Paul went back 
to Boston and Aunt Ruby Traumer, who was the only 
Traumer now alive except Mary-Paul. She kissed Mary- 
Paul upon the cheek with the precise degree of affection nec- 
essary in an only surviving relative. Aunt Ruby, it should be 
understood, was one of the most perfect women living; she 
had a perfect round, fair face, well buttoned in about the 
mouth, and perfectly done hair above a forehead almost free 
from wrinkles. One does not understand, exactly, why she 
should have a niece like Mary-Paul; perhaps Mary-Paul 
took after her poor mother, who was an artist, you remember, 
and rather artistic. ‘‘My dear,” said Aunt Ruby in cordial 
welcome, ‘‘how dreadful! You are as brown as a nut.” 

“It’s not the only way that I’m a nut,” said Mary-Paul. 
She sat on Aunt Ruby’s blue divan and bounced upon it; no 
lady, Aunt Ruby could have told you, bounces. 

*““See,”” she said, “I’ve cut my hair. Looks like the 
dickens, doesn’t it?”’ 

Aunt Ruby examined her. “It is odd,’’ she pronounced, 
“but not unbecoming. I think it suits you. Really, though, 
I must have you bleached. Madam Larouche has an ultra- 
violet ray that does wonders for the skin.” 

Mary-Paul shrugged. ‘Let it go,” she said. ‘I’d just as 
soon be brown as ultra-violet. And, anyway, perhaps some 
of it will come off if I have a hot bath.” 

So she went upstairs, swinging her hat by 
a ribbon, and cried into the tub—which was 
not like Mary-Paul, who hated tears of 
themselves, and women who shed them even 
more. 

The next night Aunt Ruby gave a party 
and introduced to Mary-Paul an Italian— 
Count Fantassori, no less, who wore a large 
jewel on his forefinger and was being very 
much done just then—in whom she hope 
her niece might take an intelligent interest. 

Aunt Ruby Traumer was pleased that 
night with Mary-Paul’s appearance. She was 
standing against a dark curtain, verystraig)it, 
a little taller seeming than her height. 

Italy and America danced. 
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“That iss ssome drezz you wear,” said Italy, striving for 
the American idiom and for that very personal kind of remark 
that seemed so popular. 

‘Some,”’ said Mary-Paul literally. ‘Not much.” 

She was not dancing with Count Fantassori. She was 
dancing with Brian Durand, here in this very room. It was 
June. Brian’s arm was strong behind her, so that she leaned 
back against it and looked up into Brian’s face, bent a little 
from his height to hers—Brian’s gay, impulsive face with the 
long, straight, upper lip and the understanding eyes. The 
Count’s arm had no firmness; his hand was hot and moist 
against her skin. 

‘‘Let’s stop,” she said. 

‘Mees Traumer iss ssoon tired.” 

‘““Yes,’”’ said Mary-Paul, who yesterday had broken thirty 
miles of trail on snowshoes to reach the railroad. “Yes, I’m 
soon tired. Perhaps if you left me alone over there I could 
rest.” 

{t was inevitable that someone should overhear her. 

‘“‘She’s a little terror, she is,” they said. And all the men 
crowded round the corner where Mary-Paul was resting to 
meet the little terror who wanted to be alone. Mary-Paul 
lifted to each the same small, bright, uncompromising face. 
Her eyes were as deep blue and impersonal as the sea. 

“Of course,” she said. “Stay if you like. It makes no 
difference.” 

That was the night that she met Morrison Wane. 


ARLY the next day Mary-Paul drove to town and booked 
a passage to Cherbourg, which is a mere train ride from 

Paris. Butonthe way homeshesaid to herself that she hoped 
she was not quite a cad, and ran into a cigar store, because it 
was nearest, and telephoned a cancellation. At her return 
she found Aunt Ruby Traumer fondling the cherry in the 
middle of her morning grapefruit. Mary-Paul sat on the 
corner of the ruffled bed and leaned against the post. 

“Well,” she said. ‘I’m going to open a shop.” 

Aunt Ruby Traumer, that perfect woman, screamed. “A 
shop. Ashop.. You. A Traumer.” 

“Keep your seat,’”’ said Mary-Paul. 
not a machine shop.” 

“Tt might as well be one as the other.” 

Mary-Paul considered this. ‘A machine shop would be 
rather fun—with all the grease and wheels. I could wear 
overalls with appliqué on the pockets.”’ 


“It’s a hat shop— 
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In Aunt Ruby Traumer panic rose. ‘‘Of course,’’ she said, 
“‘T didn’t mean that, exactly. A hat shop would be better. 
Of course, my dear, you may open one if you like.” 

“Yes,” said Mary-Paul, “I’m going to.” 

Mary-Paul Traumer’s hat shop opened on Monday, and 
no other shop like it ever opened anywhere. One went in 
downstairs to a vestibule and thumbed a button, and pres- 
ently Mary-Paul appeared on a balcony. After that, per- 
haps, one went up a small white stair with a 
black rail; there was a very large window on 
the landing with leaded panes and yellow 
flowers growing in a long green box. ‘Oh, 
what are they?” everyone always cried. VE 

And Mary-Paul replied gravely: ‘“‘I think 
they will be sunflowers when they grow up.” 4 

Inside the shop there was no hat in sight, y f 
only irregular recesses behind little golden f 
curtains. From one ofthese, Mary-Paulwould = [';,/ /\/ 
take her offering and lay it out uponasmall |. //'\') 
black table. V7 

“There,” she would say, and sit down and 
fold her hands. ae |: a 

Sometimes at first customers demurred. -~ZzgeZ 
“Something a little higher in the back, with A” a 
perhaps a little more brim.” 

“Sorry,” Mary-Paul would say, “‘but I have nothing such 
as you describe. No. Really. Nothing.” 

And she would take up the hat and put it back behind the 
curtain and open the outer door. 

Sometimes customers did not get even as far as that. 
Sometimes Mary-Paul looked down from her balcony and 
shook her head. ‘“‘No, Mrs. Kenniston’”—Mrs. Barton Ken- 
niston, take notice—“I haven’t the right hat for you. No. 
Really. It would do no good to look.” 

That was the kind of thing that Mary-Paul could do, and 
in a month she was more sought than anyone in Boston. 

Mary-Paul lived in rooms on the third floor over the shop— 
on the second were the workrooms where her girls developed 
in lace and feather the sketches she had made—and had a 
little negro girl in to do for her by the day; only her own 
small room Mary-Paul cared for herself. It was not a great 
task, for there was nothing in the room except a white bed 
and a very large picture of Brian on the dressing table. 
She would have been more alone than she was, if it had not 
been for that picture—and Emmeline Dunning. She had 
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found Emmeline in a library one night; she worked there, 
and she was tugging at a great volume too heavy for ‘her. 
She stopped when she caught sight of Mary-Paul, and that 
was how Mary-Paul saw her first, just a pair of black eyes, 
wide, across the top of the book. 

“You like my hat?” said Mary-Paul. 

Emmeline let the book slip down a little in her arms, so 
that the clear oval of her face showed; it would have been 
rather lovely, like a cameo, if it had not been 
pinched up with weariness. ‘“‘Oh-h-h!” she 
said. 

“Come up tonight,” invited Mary-Paul 
carelessly, “and I’ll show you some others.” 

Emmeline Dunning came that night and 
never went away; the hats fascinated her, the 
glory of their color and their form. She lived 
in the room opposite Mary-Paul’s and took 
charge of the workrooms. Mary-Paul found 
her convenient. It was pleasant to have some- 
one to talk to when she felt like talking. 


tetas gossiped about Mary-Paul a great 
deal that winter. They said that she was 
proud. They said that there was arrogance in 
the way she held her head and in the turn of 
her straight lips. But Mary-Paul held her head up because 
there was nothing in either the Mary part or the Paul part 
of her inheritance to teach her how to bow it; and the little 
upward curve of lip that seemed so scornful was only stark 
indifference. The men of Boston are not accustomed to 
indifference—nor the men of Italy, perhaps—and Mary-Paul 
piqued their curiosity. They came often to see her. And 
she did not send them away again, because she did not 
care, really, whether they were there or not. 

Nevertheless, Mary-Paul was a good hostess, and she tried 
to make her guests enjoy themselves; she was very merry 
always, and talked and laughed a great deal and kept the 
others laughing. 

Sometimes when there were girls enough, Mary-Paul 
played the piano and they all danced in the shop. But 
Mary-Paul did not dance—or rarely, and then only with 
Morrison Wane, because he was tall and his arm was strong 
behind her, like Brian’s. 





(Continued on Page 209) 
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“IT IS PERFECT,” THE 


WOMAN SAID. ‘‘YOU HAVE 





DONE WELL FOR ME” 
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The Flardships of Fun Making 


By HaRoLD LLoyD 





sca] URING the early days of my screen 
Y-AG@S| appearances, I played a character 

¥)| called Lonesome Luke. It was 
fj thought then, as now, an obvious 
advantage for a comedian to have 
#) an established character in a series 
oF of pictures instead of essaying a new 

*} rdle with a new picture. In this 
becomes a sort of label, one is readily 
recognized as one first flashes upon the screen. Chap- 
lin, Keaton, Langdon and I get this happy recognition 
at once. It is a tremendous help and advantage, but 
such recognition has its difficulties as well. They, 
sitting there in judgment, silently command that we 
had best be funny and get on the job at once. 

But though the character was readily recognized, I 
didn’t like Lonesome Luke. He was rigid, and gave 
very little leeway for development. He wore a little 
mustache, for no reason other than that Charlie 
Chaplin, who was already a big success on the screen, 
wore one, and therefore it was thought that all co- 
medians had to wear a mustache. My other visible 
distinguishing bit was a pair of very tight trousers. 
After more than sixty Lonesome Lukes, I loathed the 
get-up and the character. I had not felt this way in 
the beginning, for naturally I was anxious to get on 
and I did what they wanted without resentment. 

It did not bother me that I was somewhat of an 
imitator. Other comedians were doing the same 
thing. It almost seemed to be necessary. I figured 
out, however, that there isn’t anything in being an 
imitator, even if you are good, which I wasn’t. The 
imitator only advertises the original, and he alone 
benefits. Now, I wanted a sincere, serious character. 
I wanted to be on the screen a fellow who wouldn’t 














be ridiculous, if a romance or the ordinary story of a 
boy and a girl came along. I wanted to wear decent 
or at least appropriate clothes. When I took my 
ideas for a new character to the company I was work- 
ing for, they were not at all sympathetic. ‘‘We,” they told 
me, “‘have spent a great deal of money in making and adver- 
tising Lonesome Luke, and who is Harold Lloyd anyway?” 


Experimented With (haracter 


NE night, in a film theater, I was watching a drama in 

which there was a minister—one of those friendly, broad- 
minded parsons, who is a man of the world and not merely of 
his parish. In one scene in the story, he jumped on a horse, 
overtook the bad man, had a rough-and-tumble fight and 
worsted him. Then he good-naturedly brushed himself off a 
bit and got back on his horse. This man wore glasses and 
appeared studious and dignified. He was also genial. The 
glasses, I noticed, in no wise interfered with the expression 
of his face. The mustache had always hampered me and, 
for me at least, prevented complete mobility. I kept 
bothering them at the studio until finally they allowed me to 
try the character I wanted to play. But they told me I’d 
have to be responsible, and that I could have no help. Ac- 
cordingly, I wrote and directed as well as acted for a while. 
It was very good training. In those days so many pictures 
were made and they were turned out so quickly that they 
didn’t bother with me, and I was thus enabled, without 
interference, to experiment and put over my character. 

At first I did not 
get the glasses right; 
they were too big. 
In about the third 
picture I had them 
as I wanted them. 
They just fitted and 
did not even cover 
theeyebrows. Ihave 
worn them in every 
picture since and 
have never removed 
them even when, as 
in The Freshman, I 
played football. Now 
audiences expect and 
take as a matter of 
course my _ glasses, 
just as they expect to 
see my eyes through 
them. Never have 
we had a single gag 
in connection with 
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a theme, so much the better. Grandma’s Boy, which 
was my first longer picture, had one that might be 
crudely stated as the triumph of mind over matier. 
This type of picture appeals more to me than a 
picture which is pure froth, like Why Worry. [ like, 
however, to mix the pictures up and to do an occa- 
sional picture with no basic idea or theme. I fee! in 
this way we can appeal to wider audiences. The older 
people like a picture like Graridma’s Boy. The young 
boys and girls will take to The Freshman, and the 
children and those people who when they are in a 
place of amusement do not care for anything except 
pure relaxation, will like best Why Worry or Hot 
Water. 

While we are working on a picture we perhaps grow 
very enthusiastic and feel that we have in hand the 
best thing we have ever done. In more sober judg- 
ment, however, we ourselves often know honestly that 
it is not. It is not possible to make each picture bet- 
ter than the preceding one. If they are designed from 
slightly different angles, so that in a series of three 
pictures we can offer our whole bag of tricks and vary 
our appeal, then we have done what we aimed to do. 
And this will make for a certain standardization of com- 
edies. Of course by this I do not mean that we 
create a rubber stamp or formula by which we make 
pictures. It is rather a standard of appeal from 
slightly different points, or a blending of average 
tastes. 

















HIS FACE AS HIS FAMILY SEE IT 


them. A short time ago someone sent me a pair of specially 
constructed goggles that operate on the same principle as 
the automatic device which is attached to the windshield to 
wipe clear the glass. When a button is pressed, little arms 
come down and move across the lenses. We could have some 
fun with this, but I don’t believe I shall ever try it. 

Since those early days when I was concerned with what I 
should wear in the pictures, the film comedy, as all the world 
knows, has changed. Instead of a string of laughs, we now 
have plays and carefully developed stories. If we can have 




















IN THE CENTER—THE HAROLD LLOYD FAMILIAR TO MOVIE FANS, AND AT EITHER SIDE—CHARACTER MAKE-UPS 
: WITH WHICH HE TRIED TO GET A JOB IN THE MOVIES 








If there is one thing of which I am proud, it is 
that exhibitors, recognizing that we have a certain 
standard, are willing to book the pictures without 
seeing them. There is another thing that is also 
typical of these comedies. For parties of children or 
even for a girls’ school, Grandma’s Boy, Girl Shy or 
any of the others are perfectly safe. A great deal of 
comedy can be obtained from off-color scenes, inci- 
dents or gags. It is giving up something from the 
producer’s point of view to avoid such things, but we 
have always done it. There can be comedy enough and 
good comedy without offending the taste of audiences. 


| Always Wanted to Act 


S A BOY I was simply crazy to act. Ours was not a the- 
atrical family and so far as I know no one connected with 
it has ever been of the theater, and the little town of Bur- 
chard, Nebraska, where I was born, was a long, long way 
from Broadway. When the family moved to Denver, I could 
at least see an occasional play, and once I appeared with a 
traveling company that gave a performance of Macbeth. I 
was Banquo’s son. This about finished me, and child though 
I was, I wanted to give up school then and there and become 
an actor. Only once did my desire to go on the stage lapse, 
and that was when I was in one of the five high schools in 
different cities that I attended. A fondness for gym work 
turned my thoughts to prize fighting. I did appear in the 
ring several times, but I am afraid I liked the lights and the 
crowds of people looking on much more than I did the 
science of the sport. 

When I was eleven, we were living in Omaha. Walking 
about the streets of this, for us, new town, I discovered one 
night on a downtown street a man with a telescope. I sud- 
denly became interested in astronomy, and every night I 
appeared to listen to 
the spieler. For ten 
cents one might look 
at the heavens. I 
used to stand there 
and look at the 
charts, which cost 
nothing, and I took 
in every word of 
what I suppose was 
an extremely bad 
lecture on astron- 
omy. Once a fire 
engine dashed madly 
through the streets, 
and the crowd 
thought a fire more 
vital than the stars. 
I wanted to follow, 
but I stayed to listen. 





(Continued on 
Page 50) 
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YOU CAN EXERCISE NO POSSIBLE INFLUENCE OVER HER NOW. 


SHE MUST 








fortune Telling for Old People 


puene! | IS more comforting to have the Scriptures 
#.39)| of your heart interpreted by an old person 
“21 than by a young one who has no business 
tae: knowing so much about your secret feelings 
‘ and your secret deeds. For this reason I 
@e.74| have written much copy for publication in 
ewe| the character of an old woman, but until 
the sixth of August Of this past year I had 
pri regarded myself as a muscular-minded, able-bodied 
person stepping along briskly in her prime. My plan was to 
take up old age as soon as I had the time to get around to it, 
and to live it becomingly according to the kinder saints. 

On the evening of this particular day I was in the big rail- 
way station at Los Angeles waiting to take the ‘‘ Lark,” a fast 
train to San Francisco. I wore a good-looking frock, not 
impiously short, but smartly brief, a brightly braided coat, 
spiffy pumps, tawny hose and a becoming hat—not a gray 
hair showing. I was feeling well and very busy in my mind 
as usual—not an inkling of my real condition. If I had been 
as observant of myself, however, as I am of other people I 
might have recognized the significance of getting to the sta- 
tion twenty minutes before the train was scheduled to leave. 

When at last the minute of my departure arrived, I went 
outside and descended several flights of steps, probably a 
trifle too carefully. I may also have showed some confusion 
in the choice of tunnels to the train, on account of that hur- 
ricd feeling and being slower witted than I thought I was. 

In any case, a man stationed there, no doubt to direct dizzy 
old people, took me gently by the arm and said soothingly: 
“This way, mother!’’ He led me along one of the tunnels. 

“There, now you are all right!’ he 
concluded encouragingly when we 
Were in sight of the trains at the 
other end. 









Indignant “Mother” 


HIS is the first time I remember 

to have been led anywhere since 

| was a child, and I was shocked by 
the indignity. 

I regarded the man coldly, placing the emphasis of my 

stare on his gray head, and said “Thank you, son!” in a 

tone designed to be sarcastic. But I missed the satisfaction 





By CorRA Harris 


IMustrated by F: Sands Brunner 


of feeling that he got my point. A depressing reel of thought 
ran through my mind as I walked along by the railroad track. 
Why had an old, gray-haired man called me ‘“‘mother,” and 
held my arm and guided me, as if I was doddering with age? 
There was but one explanation: In spite of the way 
I felt and the way I thought I looked, he had recog- 
nized that pale, maternal look women’s faces fade into 
sometimes as they grow old. 

I sighed. My shoulders seemed to give way beneath 
this revelation. I was suddenly conscious of having the 
round-top back of an old woman. I felt weak and 
tearful, making no attempt to keep my usual long, brisk 
stride in walking. I was quite gone in my years 
by the time I reached the Pullman, and allowed 
the porter and the conductor to haul me aboard 
with practically no effort to help myself. It 
seemed to me the irony of fate that I should be wo, 
going off on a train called the “Lark” at the \\te¢ 
very moment my old age had been revealed to me. Z 

I lay awake in my berth, thinking of the short 
end of my future in the present world. It seemed to me that 
I had better take the vows of old age at once, while I had the 
sense to choose my own. Rarely if ever in recent years have I 
awakened the Lord in the middle of the night to pester Him 
with a prayer, but lying there on my back, carried faster than 
a bird flies, past the stars overhead, the mountains on one 
side and the long, long shore of the sea on the other, I prayed 


y fervently that I might retain my senses and my best princi- 


ples in living to the end, that I might be 
delivered from the perversities and selfish- 
ness of old age. 

I have long entertained the suspicion 
that love, especially the desire to be loved, 
is a natural weakness which increases as 
we grow older. I prayed that I might not 
become a maudlin old sentimentalist, de- 
pendent upon the smiles and flattery of 
other people for the daily ‘bread of my 
heart, but that the memories of my own 











life might furnish me with agreeable sustenance. When you 
are old, “‘to be on good terms with memory is happiness, but 
to be on bad terms with it is tragedy.” 

Years ago I knew a woman who used to give her daughter 
lessons on how to treat her when she should be very old. “I 
fear I shall be querulous and exacting,” she would say. 

““Never. You are too kind now. You have too much 
sense,” the daughter would reply. 

‘Now, yes; but then I shall not have much sense, only the 
habits of my mind, and you know I have been obliged to be 
willful. I have the habit of getting my own 
way.” 

“You shall still have your own way, dear!” 


cA Dip Into Old Age 


O, I SHOULD become a ruling tyrant. 

Don’t let me spoil your life, dear. You 
like your pleasures; go your ways. Settle me 
on the back porch with a basket of peas to 
shell. Don’t become a prisoner in this house 
for my sake. Don’t give up love, marriage and your 
own home for my sake. I may become selfish, lose 
my honesty. I have known old mothers to cheat 
their children without qualms this way. It is not 
their faculties that are weakening, but their principle. Their 
love has no real virtue nor judgment.” 

And again this cunning woman, then in her prime, covered 
this long shadowy span of her old age with this admonition: 
“If I should complain of being in the way, a burden and a 
care to you, do not be grieved. I know now while I have my 
good senses that I will never be in your way, my dear, and 
that you will love to have me for a care and a burden. And 
even if I do grow a bit somber and sad toward the end— 
when I am gone, never say ‘Poor mother! She had a hard 
life!’ I have had a splendid life, filled with love, work, joy 
and only enough sorrows to keep me strong. Think of me as 
your dancing mother!’ she added whimsically. 

Whereupon the girl let out a pretty laugh, so far removed 
were age and death from her, in the golden light of her youth. 

As it happened, she herself passed years ago. The old 
mother remains, faded now into that vague maternal look of 
all mankind. 

(Continued on Page 198) 












HER EYES DIDN’T BORE HOLES IN ME. 
WOMEN BOARDERS—WE PREFER SINGLE GENTLEMEN’”’ 


III 
IN MY office there had been a continual 





<w01| plague of office politics among the various 

“41 heads. The owner of the two newspapers 
| was a business man and a wealthy one; but 
Yee o))| he hadn’t made his money in newspapers. 
‘hg. *s| He had bought those papers to further the 
Bi4e| political ambitions of certain members of 
his family, and he selected for general man- 
ager of both journals a man of power and ability, named 
Grow, whom I have described. If he had given Mr. Grow a 
free hand and upheld him, all might have been well; but 
plausible people were continually getting the ear of the pro- 
prietor, and then nothing would do but they must have jobs 
on the papers. Thereupon began internecine war. 

Mr. Grow, aggressive and able as he undoubtedly was, 
lacked the super-power that wins over unfriendly and in- 
triguing inferiors, takes them into camp, as the saying is. 
Perhaps Mr. Totten, the managing editor of the morning 
paper, could not have been won over even by a super-super- 
power. He was determined to get Mr. Grow’s place for 
himself. He didn’t get it, but he succeeded in crippling Mr. 
Grow, thwarting him in making many of his cherished 
schemes and plans fail and come to nothing. 

I never knew when some brickbat, not aimed for me neces- 
sarily, was going to break my own little window of contented 
work. It is not pleasant to have to be constantly ready to 
dodge and duck. 


INALLY, Mr. Grow, in utter disgust, resigned, and the 

young son of the proprietor, just out of Yale, was put into 
his place. He was a nice young man with sleek black hair, 
and a big pearl in his tie, but what he didn’t know about 
newspaper work was voluminous. Naturally he fell under 
the influence of the astute Mr. Totten—for a while. Then, 
having a perfectly good mind of his own, and growing keen 
by experience, he turned abruptly about and discharged 
Mr. Totten. This only added to the office uneasiness. 
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SPLOT EL RY ET IT Ne RE aT 


NOR DID SHE SAY, ‘‘WE DON’T LIKE 


All this row extended over several years. It didn’t come 
up and break in a day; and in the meantime I was getting 
out my magazine section and adding various features to it 
which made it unique in the city’s newspaper life. One of 
these was an amusing, a really delicious column of stuff by 
Miss Latshaw, the society editor of the afternoon paper. 
She called it “I Go a-Gossiping,” and signed it ‘‘ Mistress 
Pepys,” antedating by some years F. P. A.’s famous “‘ Diary 
of Our Own Samuel Pepys.”’ Miss Latshaw knew every- 
thing about everybody in town; she was witty and without 
a grain of malice, so that her gossip was the very cream of 
gossip, light, clever, flavored with enough truth to give 
readers the right amount of thrill, and in style it was genu- 
inely diverting. A column of that sort must be exactly 
right, or it’s an utter failure. There can’t be any loose 
tattling, or any sharp personal thrusts, or any hint of hidden 
scandal; yet it must be merry and it must have chic. Of all 
the things we had in the magazine section, this was by far 
the best and most popular. People talked about it and told 
their friends—the finest advertising there is. 

A column like this can easily be a danger- 
ous thing in the hands of an unscrupulous 
person. Newspaper people sometimes fail 
to realize, in their desire to print all the 
news, the power that is theirs. When I 
read the account of the marriage of two 
young people, in which the marriage takes 
up one inch of space and is followed by six 
inches of description of an ugly divorce 
trial in which the father of the bride figured 
before she was born, I know very well that 
there’s either a very ignorant or a very 
unscrupulous society editor on that paper. 
When there is any purpose to be served by 
raking up these old scandals, they should, 
of course, be printed, but to embellish the . 
account of a marriage with such rank, 
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Own Story 


By SOPHIE KERR 


IMustrated by H. J. Mowat 


unnecessary revivals is unethical and cruel, because—mark 
this—the innocent victim has no equal weapon of redress, no 
organ of publicity to refute or silence the widespread circu- 
lation of a newspaper story. 

When I decided that I couldn’t stand it any longer, and 
wrote my letter of resignation, everyone was surprised, and 
even, seemingly, a little sorry. 

“Where are you going? What are you going to do?”’ they 
asked. 

“I’m going to New York; I’ve got something to do there, 
but I can’t tell about it just yet,” was my invariable answer. 

All the men warned me that New York was a hard town 
for newspaper women—that there weren’t many of them; 
they weren’t wanted. But my statement that I had a job 
protected me from a good many Cassandras. If they’d 
known that I didn’t have the slightest gleam of a prospect 
and had been in New York but twice for a mere day or so, 
they would all have thought I was mad. Deep down inside, 
I thought maybe I was mad myself. I told myself that I’d 
saved some money and I wouldn’t starve for a few months, 
even if I didn’t find work, and if I was an utter failure there 
was always my home in the South, and my father and mother 
waiting for me, so I was running no great risk—only the risk 
of failure, the greatest risk of all. 


O, ONE September morning, I arrived in New York, 

with every intention of becoming a permanent citizen. 
As it was before the day of the under-river tunnel, I 
crossed on the ferry. I was tired and crumpled from the 
night on the sleeper; I was carrying a small but heavy 
bag, the day was a throwback of July in its heat and breath- 
less humidity, and the size of the city, its impersonality, 
its crowds of people wherein there was not one I knew, all 
combined to make me realize that I was a very small atom 
in a very large cosmos. 

I checked my bag and started out to find a place to live. 
I did not want to go to the Y. W. C. A. I could not afford 
a good hotel for any length of time, and moreover I wanted to 
locate permanently at once and not have the bother of chang- 
ing addresses frequently, so my goal was a boarding house, 
respectable, comfortable and not too costly. And a mighty 
long search those three descriptive adjectives cost me! 

I took the morning paper and read the advertisements, 
checked those which were located pretty well downtown, and 
arranged them in the order of convenience of access. Then 
I started on my quest. 

Late in the day, when I was tired to death of ringing bells 
and meeting stony eyes, and climbing endless stairs to see 
rooms I hated or which were absurdly priced, I found a 
haven—a boarding house on East Fifteenth Street, kept by 
a little Englishwoman named Mrs. Hasbrouck. The only 
room she could give me was a tiny skylight affair, and when 
I said I couldn’t, I really couldn’t live in a skylight room, she 
told me to go across the street and see if I couldn’t get some- 
thing from a German woman who had a rooming house there. 
“You can take your meals here, you see,” 
said Mrs. Hasbrouck. 

She smiled at me—actually !—a kind, sym- 
pathizing smile. And her eyes didn’t bore 
holes in me. Nor did 
she say, as most of the 
boarding-house ladies 
I’d seen, that “We 
don’t like women 
boarders—we prefer 
single gentlemen.” 
Despite the hard 
drudging life she led. 
Mrs. Hasbrouck had 
retained her human- 
ity. 

I went across the 
street, found the 
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house, said I had been sent by Mrs. Hasbrouck and got a 
room, second floor back, with two huge closets, one with run- 
ning water! Though the carpet was a fiendish ingrain, the 
bed an old-fashioned folding one, the furniture more or less 
decrepit, it was all clean, and there was a tree in the back 
yard, green and welcoming. I paid a week in advance, sent 
for my trunk and my typewriter—et me voila! At home in 
New York! 

Across the street, at the corner of Irving Place, I saw a 
quaint and charming little house, with a tiny bow window 
filed with ivies. Presently I learned that this was Washing- 
ton Irving’s former home, and that Elsie de Wolfe then lived 
init. And at the other corner of the street, on Union Square, 
was a big old apartment house where Richard Watson Gilder 
lived. The Century offices were in a building at the head of 
the Square, with those of St. Nicholas! Certainly if I had 
come to New York to be in a literary atmosphere, I had 
chosen cannily. 


= 


| pees that extraordinary old barracks down on Franklin 
Square, where for so many years the house of Harper 
dwelt and flourished, the late W. L. Alden, greatest, I think, 
of American editors, still sent forth, month by month, his 
vital philosophy. 

Mr. Alden, Mr. Gilder, and a few others may very well be 
called the teachers of magazine writing of their time. It was 
before the day of the omnipresent schools of journalism with 
their professors of newspaper work, editing and short-story 
writing—among other things. Earlier writers had no pro- 
fessors save those who sat in editorial chairs. These, how- 
ever, were great teachers If a writer brought in an idea, 
either unwritten or in manuscript, the editor would discuss 
it with him, clarify it, choose the best form, and in general 
assist him to get it into shape. It was a privilege and an 
enormously helpful privilege to get the criticism either of 
Mr. Alden or Mr. Gilder. 

At the table where I sat in Mrs. Hasbrouck’s dining room 
there were two interesting girls—Mary Haven, a teacher of 
Latin in one of the city high schools, and Esther Moore, a 
librarian. Mary was fair and cool; Esther was dark and ex- 
citable; both were attractive and very friendly. We soon 
fell to talking, and naturally talked about ourselves. Esther 
and Mary had rooms in a large apartment next door to Mrs. 
Hasbrouck’s, an apartment maintained by two sisters, 
women of middle age and some distinction. One of them was 
chief in a big library; the other was a writer, and had formerly 
been the dean of a college for women. They were fond of 
young people and had rented this large apartment to give a 
pleasant and safe home to some half dozen 
girls in whom they were interested. Mary 
and Esther invited me over, and I met the 
two sisters, and the other girls. The lat- 
ter didn’t impress me very much, save 
one who was extremely pretty and was 
studying for the ministry! This enter- 
tained me hugely, for I had not met, to 
date, a woman theological student, but I 
couldn’t discover that she differed at all 
from the other girls, and when I saw the 
attentive young man who called on her 
several times a week, I felt pretty sure 
that she’d never reach the pulpit. I was 
right; she didn’t, save to stand before it 
and listen to her own marriage service. 


AR more truly spiritual, more endowed 

with a “calling,’”’ was another girl, 
Evelyn Zell, who worked for a charity 
organization. She loved her poor hope- 
less charges and served them faithfully, 
without censure and without much hope 
of their real betterment, either. “‘They 
are too weak,” she said. ‘‘They’re all 
defectives somewhere, either in their brains 
or their hearts or their souls. They’re not 
whole and sound and strong, not one of 
them. We must take care of them as we 
must of children, and be as tolerant.” 

The other girls teased her a good bit, her 
poor lay so heavy on her sense of responsi- 
bility. They said that she made them 
give up all their extra clothes, and that 
she pounced on anything that showed the 
least sign of wear and wheedled them out 
of it. And now and then she made them 
give money, too, when the need was for 
something that she couldn’t provide from 
her organization. 

It was from Eve that I got my first New 
York newspaper story—about a baby car- 
riage. She had a mother on her list, a poor 
little creature with three babies, whose 
husband had deserted her. The mother 

got help from the organization and tried 
to look about for work, too, but with 
three babies it was a difficult problem. 
However, she did get some sewing to do 
at home; only there again, if she paid 


, 
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someone to go for it and bring it back, it brought the result- 
ant pay almost to nothing. If she had a baby carriage, she 
could put the three babies into it, wheel them over to the 
shop, get her work, wheel them back, and this would give 
them an outing and cost the mother nothing but 
the time, since the distance was not too far for 
her to walk without undue fatigue. But a baby 
carriage was about as obtainable 
as the moon. 

Eve Zell came home one night 
simply determined to havea baby 
carriage for that mother. She 
levied on all the girls, she lev- 
ied on the two sisters, she levied 
on the theological student’s young 
man, she levied on me, and she 
sold some of her own cherished 
books. Then she went out and 
made the rounds of the second- 
hand shops where a secondhand 
baby carriage might be had, and finally she 
got one—and the shopkeeper took two dol- 
lars off the price when she told him why 
she was buying it. The pity and pathos of it, Eve Zell’s sub- 
lime determination, the speechless gratitude of the mother— 
there was a good story, if ever there was one. So I sat me 
down to my trusty typewriter, and I wrote it with all the feel- 
ing I could put into it without slopping over. 

I had been hunting about the various newspaper offices to 
find out if there was any chance of a job, but so far I’d found 
nothing, not even a gleam of encouragement. New York 
newspapers were and still are a specialized field for women. 
There were practically no women general reporters fifteen 
years ago, and there are almost none now. Women have 
broken into the reporting staff in many smaller cities, and 
some of them have won executive positions, but in New York 
the newspapers are almost wholly staffed by men. 

I had begun to feel that it was hopeless unless I could 
strike one of those specialized jobs, and that I didn’t seem 
able to do. However, I took my story in my hand and went 
downtown to the office of an afternoon paper near Brooklyn 
Bridge, and by the changeless law of pure chance, which I 
still insist governs all newspaper jobs, I found the managing 
editor, Mr. Kaines, willing to see me, and very amiable. 

Some lingering trace of accent or inflection in my voice 
made him ask: ‘“‘ You’re from the South?” 

““By way of the Middle West,” I said. 

“On a paper out there?”’ 
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I told my experience. I said I was looking for work. Then 
I offered my: manuscript. But he was in a whimsical mood. 
“Oh, I don’t feel like reading stuff today,’’ he said. “‘What’s 
it’s all about? Tell it to me.” 

I leaped at the opportunity. I did not know that 
this was one of his favorite tests, and that he had a 
theory no one could write a good story who couldn’t 
make it interesting by telling it aloud. I drew a 
word picture of frail Mrs. Barnett, of the 
three starving Barnett babies, the desert- 
ing Mr. Barnett, of the mother’s pluck, her 
dire need of a baby carriage, the coming 
of Eve Zell, and what she had done. 


“COUNDS pretty good,” drawled Mr. 

Kaines when my saga was finished. 
“What d’you call it?—‘ Wanted—Second- 
hand Baby Carriage.’ Well, that might be 
worse, though it isn’t a world-beater. I’ll 
read it. I'll let you know. Got your ad- 
dress on it? Good.” 

I was dismissed, but not unkindly. And 
somehow, as I went down in the plunging 
levator, I had that vague, intangible feeling of assurance, 
so uneuphoniously but graphically called a hunch, that 
some:!.ing good was about to happen to me from that story. 

Wi-hin two days I had a note, signed Kaines. ‘‘Come in 
and see me tomorrow afternoon,”’ it said. 

I went down, as early as I dared. “We're going to take 
your baby carriage,”’ said Mr. Kaines. “‘ You want a regular 
job, you said. Ever do interviews?”’ 

I told of some I’d done. He listened. “The girl who’s 
been doing ours has married and decided that woman’s place 
is in the home. Daily interview, six a week. Pays thirty 
dollars. More when you’re worth it. Want to try it?” 

Of course I wanted to try it. Mr. Kaines explained further: 
“Sometimes I’ll tell you who we want—but I’ll expect you to 
have plenty of suggestions. I don’t want political stuff— 
though suffrage is all right. I don’t want all the interviews 
with women. I don’t want many stage people, and if you do 
get them it must be on subjects other than the stage—Mrs. 
Fiske on vivisection, or something like that. And I don’t 
want aimless, meandering general stuff—make them say 
something definite about something definite. Do youget me?” 

I got him. There was, it appeared, a technic about in- 
terviewing that I had never known. My predecessor, who 


(Continued on Page 144) 
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They feel a delicious sense of security on a bleak winter’s night 

when they are locked in with their hoards. Few prowlers or 
marauders are abroad. There is a minimum of light to pry through 
their window panes and seek out the glittering piles and shining stacks. 
There is also a subtle something in the winter atmosphere that 
nourishes greed, that sharpens avarice, that stiffens the resolutions 
against appeals for gifts or any manner of wastage. 

It is somewhat of a marvel that misers do not migrate to the Arctic 
circle. An igloo on the icy top of the world where the sun breaks 
through with only a feeble gray mist of light for scarcely one-sixth 
of the day should be an ideal setting in which to count and gloat over 
one’s wealth. 

The approach of spring is undoubtedly a great trial to the miser. 
The wealth he cherishes is a frozen hoard that he prefers not to melt, 
and there is a melting essence in the spring air and sunshine that he 
must resent. There is something in the balminess of spring that not 
any or all of his broad gold pieces can buy out of season, and it is all 
as free to the most thriftless and idle scalawag as it is to him. All 
winter long he has thrilled himself with the multiplication table, and 
now comes the miserable spring with overpowering floods of super- 
fluous sunshine that pours its way into vaults and strong rooms and 
gives golden lights and brilliance to all sorts of base metals and 
minerals that every miser knows to be worthless. 

Why, even those miserable daffodils have more gold in them than 
any of his one hundred per cent pure doubloons, and there are great 
masses of buttercups in the fields where the hobos sleep that are even 
richer in their golden texture. There are birds with golden plumage 
flashing about through the golden young foliage of the trees and the 
golden fruit in the making. There are golden-bodied bumblebees 
and spiders with golden stripes building golden webs for golden- 
winged flies, to piece out the universal mockery. 

What galls the miser most bitterly is that all this mocking gold- 
enness of spring is free to all who may seek to enjoy it, and that the 
most worthless types of old and young are getting more out of it than 
he is. They are drinking it in and flinging it out joyously and hilari- 
ously, heedless of all else, unperturbed by restless thoughts concerning 
the insecurity of material wealth and possessions. Reckless spend- 
thrifts, all of them. Asif there were any lasting quality to this spring- 
time as there is to the hard-ringing metal of gold and silver coin and 
gilt-edge securities that may be readily converted into minted coin. 

N EVEN greater irritation to the miser as he glowers upon these 

countless spendthrifts of spring is the subconscious acknowledg- 
ment within himself that he cannot completely steel himself against the 
penetrating and vibrating electrons of spring. He feels them wedging 
into his iron and softening the molecules of his indurated heart. He 
can feel an alarming melting process at work in the very depths of his 
being. His passionate delight in his own riches and possessions that 
are his to the exclusion of all else, be they nearest kin or remotest 
strangers, is diminished in spite of his great will power. His greed 
has nothing like the zest it had on those bitter winter nights when he 
counted and counted, added and added and multiplied and multi- 
plied. If he keeps on softening in this spring freshet of sunshine and 
ozone the first thing he knows he’ll be committing the outrageous 
folly of giving something away for the sheer sake of giving; he’ll be 
smiling and cutting capers like some of these other fools who are 
wallowing in the joy of living without a thought of the winter that will 
close down on them again before they have done with their spring- 
time wasting. 


G tos tata it is written that winter is the season for misers. 


Spendthrifis of Spring 


““Spendthrifts of spring!’’ muses the miser. ‘‘That’s what they all 
are. They squander it as fast as it pours in on them, as it hasn’t cost 
them the barest thought or effort to. get it. Most of the birds and 
animals and insects set the pace and they follow. Not the ants and 
the bees, though. 

“Those fellows know that winter is right round the corner, sharpen- 
ing his icicles and mending his bellows, getting more and more ready 
every minute to come forth and freeze things up again and give 
poverty and thriftlessness their proper due of misery. Those bees 
are not squandering any of their spring animation cutting capers and 
singing songs; they are getting out the honey from those goldless 
golden flowers and storing it away in their hives. If only the human 
race had the same sensible instincts as those bees, they’d all be able 
to snap their fingers at winter as I do.” 

“‘Oh-ho,” laughed the poet, who had overheard the miser’s musing. 
“‘Comparing yourself to the busy bee, are you? What good, let me 
ask, have you ever done for your fellow man? The bee, you know, per- 
forms a service at the same time he gathers honey. He fertilizes the 
blossoms on the trees, and all the world benefits. What service do you 
perform as you pile up riches for yourself?” 

“Well, I’ll never be a charge on the community or a burden to my 
relatives,” snapped the miser. 


AIN boasting,” laughed the poet. ‘‘ You can never tell from one 

day to another when you may be robbed of your hoard, and it 
would serve you jolly well right if you were. Much better to be a 
spendthrift of spring than a bloodless, soulless miser. It would be a 
different story if you put your money to work and gave employment 
to those who need it and who could produce something that would 
give comfort and convenience to the world.” 

“Where,” challenged the miser, ‘‘can I get absolute security that 
my money would be honestly safeguarded and wisely administered?” 

“Nowhere,” replied the poet, “‘for the majority of men are no 
more honest than you think you are. But if you knew yourself, you 
would know that a miser is the most dishonest of all mortals, as he 
willingly cheats himself as well as everyone else from whom he can 
filch a little something. You are dishonest to the core and incredibly 
stupid. You rob yourself of every last little pleasure of the flesh and 
freeze your soul against every possible spiritual delight. Compared 
with you, a spendthrift of spring is a shining angel of honesty and 
goodness. Did you ever stop to think that the noun ‘miser’ plus the 
letter ‘y’ equals misery?” 

““Imbecile!”’ snorted the miser. 
poor farm.” 

““Never!’’ cried the poet. ‘I am a poet of thrift as well as a poet 
of poetry, and I have today six dollars in the savings bank, the begin- 
nings of fabulous wealth. Haven’t you heard of the child’s bank that 
was found in ancient Utica? This child put six cents in his little pot- 
tery jar one fine spring day five hundred years before the advent of 
the Christian era, and that six cents is still there in that same little jar 
after twenty-four hundred and more years. 

“Now, oh, miser, if that child had put his six cents in a savings 
bank at five and a half per cent, he or his descendants would be able 


“You will probably die on the 


to draw out today $3,600,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,- 


000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. 

“That is a great lesson to me, sir, for it means that I may be a 
spendthrift of spring and also put by a little and let that little grow, 
and add a little to that little and let that little grow and grow and 
grow, and yet never be a miser. So go pick your dandelions and weep 
because they are more golden than all the gold-in your cupboards.” 
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The Fleritage of Womankind 


WO prominent women sat to- 

gether in the train, well dressed, 

well groomed, comfortably as- 
sured. Theman behind recognized them, 
so he told me, because he had often seen their 
pictures in the papers—critics of newspaper 
photographs please take notice—and through 
the same popular channel he knew that they 
were on their way to some big meeting. “But 
if I hadn’t had that tip,” he said, “I’d have 
thought they were two gray-haired schoolgirls 
off on a bat. They had such a good time with 
each other. They were giggling and joking 
like sixteen-year-olds.”’ 

This twentieth century seems to be the time 
when women have finally, and with joy, dis- 
covered one another. It is that delectable 
comradeship that is really behind the great 
women’s organizations—yes, the social service 
and citizenship lie in the organization also, but 
they are but parts of the comradeship. Some 
of us get to know women all over the United 
States, not only the spectacular women, the 
women in the limelight, but all the various 
kinds, the sort with whom you sit-down on the 
piazza steps and discuss the children and 
recipes for Washington pie; the kind that ear- 
nestly canvass legislative prospects; the elec- 
tric ones who are on tiptoe with their zeal for 
music or painting. One comes to love them in 
their many-colored types. : 

And then the boundaries widen, and there are 
friendships overseas with the still more variant 
patterns, women of Italy or Armenia or China, 
of France and England. Where shall we draw 
the line of easy-going, understanding friend- 
ship? Every year, too, some of these women 
we love drop away from our ranks, here and 
now, and move into the bigger, less familiar 
cosmos. But one does not cherish them less 
because they become part of history. 

You see what I mean. The list of women 
who are friends begins to stretch back, back, 
farther and farther into the past, growing a 
little dim with age, perhaps, but not changed 
in any essential. Truly we deprive ourselves 
of a vast deal of gratification when we distort 
that word “‘history”; when, as we have a way 
of doing, we do those people of the past up into 
bunches like asparagus and label them ‘“‘ Third 
Century B.C.” or “‘Fifteenth Century A. D.”’; 
tag them with dates and think about them in 
the abstract, in lumpy abstract, and mostly in 
terms of wars or conquests. 


Friends of Other Days 


N REALITY, as one moves one’s steps into 
the past, feeling the way a bit because of the 
dimmer light, one realizes that here is a long 
succession of the same kinds of friends one has 
. today, men and women struggling, succeeding, 
failing, suffering, exultant, hating and loving, 
full of the verve of life—wonderful people with 
whom to have a personal acquaintance. The 
mere fact that they happen to be dead does 
not make such a vast amount of difference as 
far as our friendliness and sympathy are con- 
cerned. How they lived is a story. History 
is only a long succession of thrilling stories, 
with the perennial appeal that stories have— 
ourselves, as it were, placed in far-off lands or 
far-off times or strange surroundings. 


By ALICE AMES WINTER 


Contributing Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


So THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL is permit- 
ting me to tuck in, here and there, an article 
about these friends of the past—not in a con- 
tintious series, but now and then, amid the 
topics of today with which they are, I cordially 
believe, still closely linked. It makes me feel 
as though I were permitted to lift a portiére 
and invite my friends of the JOURNAL to step 
for a moment with me into the immense recep- 
tion room of Other Days. 

But there are certain things I would like to 
clear out of the way before these introductions 
take place. 


Their Lesson of Life 


INCE I have been getting on familiar terms 

with these women of long ago—and that is 
a good many years—I’ve been more and more 
impressed with a kind of arrogant misunder- 
standing of them on the part of most of us. 
The longing of women to share in the great 
ideas and the great work of the world is not, as 
we often assume, a thing of modern times only. 
Women have always shared in it. But they 
have had all the handicaps men have had, the 
race handicaps, and, in addition, they have had 
a whole mountain of disadvantages of their 
own. My stories are not going to deal with the 
spectacular women who broke through the 
crust; the superbly ambitious and dominant 
women who managed to sway their times in 
spite of everything, or the gorgeous creatures 
who made their sex a means of personal tri- 
umph—the great courtesans of history. These 
kinds have always been the exceptions, and yet 
they are the ones whose dramatic careers have 
been written again and again. But, as I see it, 
there has been a sort of continuous push that 
took the mold of the civilization of the time 
and yet moved steadily on until today we seem 








"Te Heritage of 
Womankind is the 


first of a number of arti- 
cles by Mrs. Winter. 
The series will discuss 
the feminine status from 
the matron of Cato’s 
day to the one hundred 
per cent—plus—eman- 
cipated woman of 1926. 




















to be gathering all the efforts of those shadowy 
women of long ago into something that is 
taking form as a completer whole. 

There were great women in the ancient 
world, and their own age recognized their great- 
ness. But that world would allow it to have 
expression in only one way—self-immolation. 
So if you were a woman, and you would be a 


notable and noble woman, you would 

choose the path of self-sacrifice. For a 

thousand generations, not only for the 

great woman but also for the little, 
everyday woman, the lesson of life was self- 
sacrifice. It was ground into her. It became 
the very basis of her thought about herself. To 
its own time, it was the lesson of degradation, 
of the slave, of the under dog. Now, today, we 
know it is the greatest lesson any human being 
can learn. Perhaps, for the sake of the race, 
it was worth while for women to go through 
those ages of abasement, provided—and this 
is a big provided—she can still and forever 
keep it as the foundation of all the activities 
that have been built upon it with her growing 
freedom and power. 

Roman women saw that to gain freedom 
they must establish certain rights to control 
money, and they must modify the marriage 
laws that held them under. They did both. 
Theirs is a thrilling story, the struggle to be 
real people, to achieve self-respect. 

With Christianity conquering Europe, there 
came the exaltation of the virtues of women, 
those virtues that had hitherto been unrecog- 
nized—chastity, loving-kindness, self-sacrifice; 
and now there comes on the stage one of the 
most wonderful groups of women the world 
has ever seen—those early Christian devotees 
who took the Roman freedom and wealth and 
used it for human service. 


Intellectual Element 


HEN, because there were not enough of 

those redeeming elements in old Rome, 
came the barbaric age with its women like 
flames, some of them flames of evil, some of 
them flames of the spirit, but in their unprece- 
dented development of themselves as living 
free agents, getting. ready for perhaps the 
greatest thing that ever came to women—the 
gift of the Middle Ages—the idea that man 
might love woman not only for her body, but 
for her soul. Mary, the Virgin, meant that to 
our world, and the romance that surrounded 
her. Romance, chivalry, the little nuns and 
the great abbesses, the ladies of castles and of 
courts, crowd this marvelous time—woman, 
a soul. 

Later came the intellectual element of the 
Renaissance that gathered around great ladies, 
the brilliant social power of the age of salons, 
and finally the modern world, where all of it is 
focused, and the achievement of political 
power seems to put the stamp of law on all 
that has been creeping into being through the 
centuries. Through. the years there move, in 
the long procession, lovable and charming 
women, heroic women, devoted women, am- 
bitious women, terrible women—too many to 
tell about, although I could wish to dawdle 
through a hundred stories, but enough to il- 
lustrate the pulses that I speak of, and yet to 
appear, I hope, as living friends. 

Nor has this forward push of women been a 
war of sex. Some of the best friends of women 
have always been men, and some of the worst 
enemies of women have been other women. 
But almost always the story of women has 


‘(Continued on Page 197) 
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=| OT more than an inch or 
b@| two to the right of this 
¥ali| very line of type there 
Wipes should be what the Fam- 
eae) ily might expect in Our 
Album—a picture of STACEY 
HUTCHINGS, author of Bramble 
Bush, one story that most of you 
are going to like as much as we do. 





























the plot afterward, sometimes very 
slowly. Writing is the hardest work 
that I have ever done. But of 
course I like it best—always have. 
And that, I suppose, is the most 
important of all. So there’s that. 
They do say that it’s always the 
young writers who are 














most anxious to explain 








Come to think of it, a faint trace 
of editorial vanity may color our 
approbation. For we rechristened 
the heroine of this tale. 

Ordinarily we do not approve of 
alibis. But an indubitably genuine 
one accounts for the lack of a like- 
ness of Mr. Hutchings. Gibbs, the 
former British Tommy, who func- 
tions as hall porter at the American 
Club, in London, supplies it. 
“Gone away—address unknown,” 
is scrawled smartly across the re- 
turned envelope containing a last 
call for the long-overdue portrait. 
And we’d know Gibbs’ correspondence fist even if he hadn’t 
appended his ramrod signature. Gibbs splutters much good 
ink from a bad pen in the course of a twelvemonth at 95 
Piccadilly—corner of White Horse Street—the very spot 
where a young man by the name of Guppy once met Esther 
Summetrson. Yankee writing birds of passage are not always 
punctilious about leaving itineraries behind ’em. 

Back in 1920 Cameron Mackenzie reintroduced us to 
Hutchings in Wardour Street. The journalistic pair had re- 
turned from Poland after focusing upon Paderewski the 
politician. There was talk of a book which was to be the 
fruit of much careful note taking—the volume, somehow, 
never was written. Hutchings was one of those half-expatriate 
Americans who ever recruit the restless tribe of news nomads. 
When Mackenzie sailed for New York, to die with tragic 
suddenness two days out from Ambrose Light, his Warsaw 
companion stuck in London to serve a group of provincial 
weeklies. He wrote movie scenarios on the side, taking a 
bus to Islington, where he knew a director. Once in a great 
while he sold one. Now and then he peddled fiction, under 
a dozen names. Some of it was good, some brummagem. 
He’d be getting back to New York pretty soon. He was 
thinking about giving Broadway a whirl. 

He thought about it five years. Last midsummer, at the 
Harvard Club, he showed us Bramble Bush; only it wasn’t 
called that, and the tale was in the rough. But anyone with 
half an ear would have realized that it could be ironed smooth. 
We desired to inspect the story in finished form, but we 
didn’t care for the name of his heroine. 

“Mary isn’t right for this girl,’ we declared. 

“Can do. Write your own ticket,”’ was the unexpected re- 
sponse. 

Which is why Bramble Bush’s heroine rejoices in the ap- 
pellation of Callista. Miss Rose O’Neill—the Kewpie Lady, 
you know—has a sister called that. Besides, Hutchings was 
regarding us with humorous tolerance. Hence Callista came 
right off the bat, as one might say. But she wears her Attic 
title stunningly, this girl in yellow, who conjures up fineness 
in the soul of an ex-mechanician of army tanks. Probably 
you used his taxis the last time you were in Manhattan. 


E NEARLY failed to receive 
the snapshot of FERDINAND 
REYHER in time to catch the issue 
which contains his An Interlude at 
Twelve. It had been snowing in and 
around Robinhood, Maine, where 
he was tapping typewriter keys. 
And, contemplating the drifts in In- 
dependence Square, we were won- 
dering how one editor could possibly 
make two explanations to the Fam- 
ily in the same month when a travel- 
stained envelope was laid upon our 
desk. Said Mr. Reyher: “The pic- 
ture was snapped in a seventeenth- 
century room in a little town in 
Ober-Hessen, to which I used to re- 
pair from the turmoil and valuta of 
Berlin and Paris in order to write in 
peace. George Seldes and I had 
bought pipes with china chimneys 
and cherry stems. 
“My background was Philadel- 
phia. Philadelphia of Remember the 





GEORGE W. HOWE 
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Maine, the Boer and Russo-Jap Wars, of the White Ele- 
phants that trimmed Christy Mathewson—Bender and 
Harry Davis and the great Rube knocking them out! 

“T went to Cornell and Harvard, and for their sins taught 
certain freshmen and sophomores at Massachusetts Tech 
through the year before the Big War. After this got a good 
start I went over to write about it, but I must have had the 
wrong slant, because the war itself didn’t interest me par- 
ticularly. ..It seemed just criminally accidental, that’s all. 
I followed it around over almost a dozen fronts from Verdun 
to Gallipoli, wrote a little that had to do with it, and a great 
deal more that didn’t, and came home. By and by I went 
over again, and really lived in Europe, mostly in England. 
Sometimes I’d run a newspaper bureau, and sometimes I’d 
just run from place to place, mainly through old bookshops. 

“Now I live in an old white house on a little rise beside 
deep blue water. I can see from my study window where 
Bill Phipps, conqueror of Port Royal, used to go from Wool- 
wich, and right around the Knubble is the Hell Gate that 
puzzled Champlain. It’s a pretty land, full of black ducks, 
herring, Indian relics, magenta sunrisings, and madder 
settings, snow, ice and parchesi in the evening. 

“You ask me as to my attitude toward writing. I don’t 
want to be extravagant, but then again I don’t want to be 
overcautious. Just say that I think writing is—well, it’s all 
right, and let it go at that.” 


ARY-PAUL and the Experimental Method piqued our 
curiosity concerning its writer. And Miss SANBORN 
responds from Framingham, Massachusetts: 

“T was born and brought up in New England, and have 
all the well-known New England vices. 

“Since my A.B. at Radcliffe in 1918, I have taught, done 
newspaper reporting and edited a trade house organ. 

“At the moment I am working with some violence for a 
publishing house in Boston, where, being entirely unbiased 
in judgment, I write with enthusiasm of all the books pub- 
lished by them, and with scorn of all those published by 
anyone else. In between times I have had a year of grad- 
uate study. It was during that year, indeed, that I began 
to work at short stories. 

“Looking back on it now, I can see 
that what success I have ever had 
with stories has been due less to me 
than to those who have helped me. 
I have just made a list of them—my 
father and mother, one or two teach- 
ers and two or three friends—and 
English 5 at Radcliffe. English 5 in 
1922—the year when I went back for 
my master’s degree—was given by 
Prof. Charles T. Copeland of Har- 
vard, one of the few really great 
teachers of composition in the world. 

“People often ask me how I work 
and when, so I am putting that down, 
too, although it sounds more preteri- 
tious than I mean to have it. Al- 
most always I work in the mornings, 
for no good reason except that that 
time is easiest to keep regularly free. 
The regularity is important, I think, 
and so are being alone and being clear 
of interruptions.. Usually I begin 
with a character and work out 


precisely how the deed 
was done! 

“And now for the other 
things I like. Ilike friends 
old and new, and books 
thesame; I like my car— 
particularly on the hill roads of 
New Hampshire where we go every 
summer; I like my dog, who is very 
much the most intelligent dog there 
is anywhere, and almost as insepa- 
rable from the car as is the engine. 
Then I like Southern Pines in 
North Carolina, where we go for a 
little in the winters—the long gray 
fields and red sand, and the early springs and Southern ease 
that are so restful after the rigors of New England climate 
and conscience. And I like the ocean from any point of view 
whatever.” 


EORGE W. HOWE has illustrated Melville Davisson 
Post’s The Revolt of the Birds. 

Howe is almost a newcomer to the field of American illus- 
tration. He was born in 1892 in Vienna, his early art studies 
being pursued there and at Munich, under Hans Navak. 

“When I was eighteen, another chap and I started out on 
bicycles with the avowed purpose of riding around the 
world,” he told us recently. ‘‘We journeyed along the Dal- 
matian coast as far as Pera, the European settlement across 
the Bosporus from Stamboul. There my comrade fell ill 
and died and I quit. Three years later, living up to my repu- 
tation as the black sheep of the family, I left my parents, 
who were comparatively well-to-do, and came to America. 
Here I stayed only three days, then took ship back to 
Austria. In my brief visit I had found the American mode 
of living quite different from my own, altogether incom- 
patible with the ideas I then held. 

‘On my return I joined the navy. But after three months 
and four days of this new existence I decided a seafaring life 
was not what it was cracked up to be. Promptly thereafter 
I took French leave. 

“Fortified with a fat pocketbook, I came to America 
once more, without a word of English, planning to take in 
the San Francisco Exposition and proceed to India. But I 
got no farther than Chicago when war broke out. That lent 
an entirely different complexion to my program. While my 
money lasted I had a royal time. But, suddenly, I found 
myself penniless, stranded far from home. I took out natu- 
ralization papers and buckled down to learn the English 
language. 

“‘Meanwhile I set my hand to multifarious odd jobs— 
handing out pamphlets at conventions, washing dishes, 
cleaning windows, setting up pins in a bowling alley, scene 
painting, carpentry and laying floors in a picture studio. 
My principal business now is painting. But I am keenly 
interested in the stage. Then, too, I turn out quite a bit of 
commercial work—though I never sign it. This brings in 
enough to satisfy the grocer, the baker and other hyenas. 
As for the rest, I believe in making a life and not a living. 
I cannot save and do not wish to. 

“When it comes to recreation, I can have a lovely time 
mussing around a motor, for I am an expert mechanic. My 
wife—who, by the way, is Scotch, an actress and a talented 
costume designer, especially of period stuff—can testify as 
to my zeal along these lines. My favorite sports are swift, 
exhilarating ones. In 1907, when I was just sixteen, I cap- 
tured the junior ski-jumping championship at Zell-am-See 
in the Kitzbiihler Alps, close to the border of Tyrol, and I still 
keep up my fancy skating. That, however, is done entirely 
out of doors; I loathe a rink. 

“Golf? Radio? Bridge? My three bétes noires! I have 
yet to see the point in chasing a little white ball over a big 
green field. I know no reason for spending my money on an 
instrument that will flood the room with music I wouldn't 
go across the street to hear. I can’t countenance a game 
which annihilates the nicer art of conversation and makes 
for deadly bores. Personally, I do not care sufficiently for 
higher mathematics to sit in at a bridge game where the play- 
ers look daggers at each other and hold endless and venomous 
post-mortems.” 
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Housewives know how troublesome 
and expensive it is for them to make 
good vegetable soup. Just consider 
how much actual value you obtain in 


Campbell’s! 


Fifteen different vegetables of such 
splendid quality that you would 
recognize them at once as the best that g,” 
money can buy. 


Broth of choice beef, so necessary 
to a full-flavored and invigorating 
vegetable soup. 


Alphabet macaroni and _ selected 
barley. Fresh herbs and appetizing 
seasoning. 

In the famous Campbell’s kitchens 
these are prepared by skilled French 
chefs and blended in great tureens of 
pure nickel to yield their finest flavor. 

So good to eat that everybody likes 


to see this soup placed on the table! 
A great favorite with the children! 





The 
tempting blend 
of thirty-two 
ingredients! 


32 ingredients 


12 cents a can 
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owe] | WAS during the winter of 1901 at La Scala 
> i fee that I decided to revive the famous ballet—or, 
ban pr) as it issometimes called, choreographic poem — 

f4| Amor, by the choreographer, Luigi Manzotti. 

8} This ballet isin two acts and sixteen scenes; and 
finds its material in the great-events of history from the 
beginning to the Battle of Legnano, where the Emperor 
Barbarossa was definitely defeated by the League of Ital- 
ian Communes. 

The most important scene in the spectacle is the tri- 
umph of Julius Cesar in Rome. It is—and I believe Iam 
not exaggerating when I make the statement—one of the 
most gorgeous, impressive and perfect pieces of theatrical 
splendor ever produced on any stage. It is a veritable 
marvel that I have never seen surpassed. It was in this 
scene that Manzotti requested that, in addition to the in- 
numerable horses already arranged for, there be used an 
elephant and an ox as a final and barbaric touch to the 
pageant. 

In order to carry out the composer’s suggestion, it was 
necessary for me to engage a trainer of wild animals and 
dispatch him to Hamburg to buy an elephant from Hag- 
enbeck. This I did. In due time the elephant arrived at 
the railway station in Milan with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance due his ponderosity. His name was Papus. 

Upon Papus’ arrival the trainer hurried to my office 
with the glad tidings of his excellent health, and some- 
thing of the details of the successful trip. He concluded 
his report by informing me that he intended to bring the 
elephant from the station to the theater that evening. 
He further divulged that this transfer would be effected 
by leading the animal to La Scala through the less fre- 
quented streets of the city—a sort of twilight stroll, so to 
speak. The idea of this proposed stroll filled me with a 
certain foreboding and I asked: “‘But are you sure that 
the animal won’t get frightened or indulge in an attack of 
temperament on the way?”’ 

Intense scorn not unmixed with righteous indignation, 
etched itself on the trainer’s face and he answered: ‘I 
guess I know my job. Leave it to me, my dear sir, and 
don’t worry.” 

So that evening Papus was ushered from his private car 
and, well chained and with no mean retinue, started through 
the streets of Milan. The trainer guided him on this march by 
the customary means of a hook fastened in one ear, and sev- 
eral men from the theater held the chains that bound his legs. 
























































































cA Temperamental Artist —the Elephant 











UT about halfway to their destination a passing street 

car flung the glare of its headlight full in the little pig 
eyes of Papus. It was more than the nervous system of any 
highly strung elephant could bear. And he bolted. He lum- 
bered, an incredibly swift and multi-ton Juggernaut, down 
one of the streets that lie along the old walls of Milan, 
dragging the perspiring trainer and his assistants 
with him. They might have been so 
many gnats bellowing and tugging at 
him. He was distinctly master of the 
situation. Spying the portico of a 
near-by building, he entered without 
any further to-do. A janitor and his 
family, who were having dinner at a 
window overlooking the portico, yelled 
and fled to the street. A huge crowd 
sprang from nowhere. The police ar- 
rived, and everyone shouted and ges- 
ticulated and explained. 

The police attempted to seize the ele- 
phant. Papus promptly brandished 
his trunk. The police drew their pis- 
tols with a bold, brave gesture. But 
fortunately, at this crucial moment, 
the trainer regained control of the 
beast and explained wildly that he 
was an artist of the Scala theater and 
not to be menaced with bullets. The 
police subsided, and the chastened 
trainer, forgoing his brilliant idea of 
a pleasant stroll with the elephant 
to the theater, conducted that pan- 
icky animal back to his private car at 
the station. 

The next day the newspapers gave 
Papus headlines worthy of a great 
American daily. After that twilight 
stroll Papus had no need of a press 













































































































































































PHOTO. REPRODUCED THROUGH COURTESY OF VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
A scene from La Tosca, the libretto for which was originally prepared for Franchetti, who rejected 
the story, and thus gave Puccini an opportunity to score another operatic success. 
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My Thirty Lears 
in Opera 


By GIULIO GATTI-CASsAZZA 


agent. However, he was not encouraged to repeat his eve- 
ning ramble, and a huge van of the type used to transport 
pianos and heavy furniture was hurried to his car to forestall 
any such repetition. He was transferred to this van, and at 
last, after sundry incidents and trivial accidents, arrived at 


the theater and was put in one of the basement stables. 


Unfortunately Papus had collected a souvenir in his mem- 
orable flight in the shape of a huge piece of glass embedded 
in the flat of one foot. When it was discovered, a veterinarian 
was summoned, and he told us that our elephant would have 
to go to the veterinary clinic so that the piece of glass might 
be removed and the wound dressed properly. This neces- 
sitated another trip; but Papus was taken to the hospital 






The author when he 
assumed directorship 
of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in the 






what a fascinating book his memoirs would make. 
a prince of causeurs. He had been a politician and a journal- 
ist and later assumed the réle of dramatist successfully. He 
has been in touch at one time or another with the entire Jj 
world of the Italian theater and has in his possession an §f 
inexhaustible repertoire of anecdote. In addition, he has an 
incomparable humor, flavored delicately with the caustic, 
and he knows how to give his stories a deft twist, a most 
original and attractive cachet that makes listening to him 
one of the greatest delights imaginable. He has lived for 
many years in the country. First he had a home at Cas- 
tellarquato in the Piacentino on a hilltop. Now he has 
abandoned the uplands and come down to the plains, to 
occupy a charming little villa which he had built recently 


spring of 1908. 


and operated on with great success. When he returned 
to La Scala and began his rehearsals, he wore a larve 
boot on the right hind leg in order that the wound mig!t 
be protected and allowed to heal. 

The day after his return, Papus waxed melancholy and 
the trainer, noticing the depression, decided the elephant 
needed a companion, a playmate. So he went out some- 
where and returned with an extremely clever and agile 
monkey, named Pirri, who immediately took up its per- 
manent residence on the back of Papus. The strange co:n- 
panions got along famously together, and no one could 
have quarreled with the impeccancy of their behavior. 
Then, one day at dress rehearsal, Papus had another at- 
tack of nerves when he felt the palanquin fastened into 
position on his back and two warriors climbing into it, 
and bolted again. He pivoted sharply and, upsetting 
warriors, priests, vestals and a group of little girls, he 
disappeared into the wings. 

The next day the property man sent in a bill to the 
management for the omelette of helmets, shields and 
breastplates Papus had stirred up in his flight. I have 
forgotten the exact amount that had to be paid for the 
repairs, but I do know that the sum was not small. 

Finally, after many trials and tribulations and endless 
rehearsals, the great ballet, Amor, was given. Great suc- 
cess was accorded it, and night after night the good Papus 
played his rdle with scrupulous artistry, and was vastly 
admired. He was a reformed character. 


cA Story About Franchetti 


LBERTO FRANCHETTI was one of the composers 
whose operas, including his La Figlia di Jorio, I had 

the pleasure of presenting at La Scala during my director- 
ship there. He was an excellent music maker, but guilty 
of at least one error in operatic judgment that affected 
musical history. Luigi Illica, the great librettist, told 
me the story. Incidentally Illica deserves a word for 
himself. Every time I meet this genius with his colossal 
mentality and endless experience, I cannot help thinking 
He is 


not far from Busseto, the village that had the honor 
of being the birthplace of Giuseppe Verdi. 

A few years ago I visited him there 
and spent two most enjoyable days in 
his house. At this time I again reiter- 
ated my hope that he would some day 
write his memoirs, since such an in- 
teresting, original and enjoyable vol- 
ume was the birthright of posterity. 
He smiled and shrugged off the sug- 
gestion deprecatingly and proceeded 
to launch upon what might well serve 
as chapters of that future volume, a 
fascinating recital of the incidents 
that went to make up his very active 
life and particularly of his experiences 
with the many composers for whom 
he had written librettos—Catalini, 
Franchetti, Mascagni, Giordano and 
Puccini, to mention only the best 
known. And it was during this con- 
versation that he told me the story of 
Franchetti and that operatic best 
seller, Tosca, and Franchetti’s colossal 
blunder in judgment. 

“Perhaps you do not know it,” 
said IIlica, ‘“‘but I prepared Tosca 
originally for Franchetti and not Puc 
cini. It was in 1895. Everything had 
been arranged with Franchetti. He 
had seemed entirely satisfied with the 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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SY they find this soup splendid : wonderful ‘for their skin: - 


? 
H1ourxywoop—a city of fairy tales! 


Here some little working-girl suddenly finds 
herself a princess—wearing sables and diamonds— 


dining off gold plate. 


Here a penniless vagabond becomes, almost 
overnight, the owner of a palace and a fortune. 


‘wo passwords open all the doors at Holly- 
wood—youth and beauty. 


iadiant, youthful beauty—nowhere else has it 
ever been at such a premium—won such huge ma- 
terial rewards. Gathered together in this one spot 
one sees more young lovely faces than anywhere 
in the world. 

- 7 7 

How do the stars at Hollywood take care of their 
skin ? How do they keep it smooth, soft, exquisite, 
In spite of the constant use of make-up and the 
cruel exposure to high-power artificial light? 


We asked 480 stars at Hollywood what toilet soap 
they select for the care of their skin. 


Three hundred and fifty-two—nearly three- 
fourths—answered, “Woodbury’s Facial Soap!” 


“Woopsury’s keeps my skin in wonderful condition.” 


Now—the New, Large-Size Trial Set! 








The Andrew Jergens Co., 
105 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


For the enclosed toc please send me the new large-size trial 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, Facial Cream 
and Powder, and the booklet “‘4 Skin You Love to Touch.” 

In Canada, address the Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
105 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 


NMG nna. cia acts ean eas canle's chOaCRROONAM AO aAmROas Sod 
BUM a5. sc0' scdadaraaeaeen sae we suaka sehen caceas s4as ee 
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“Untit 1 usED Woopsury’s J could not use any soap 
on my face, but this leaves my skin as soft as a baby’s.” 


“Woopsury’s makes the skin so soft and smooth!” 
“SPLENDID after removing grease paint.” 


“My sKIN CHAPPED EASILY—So I started using Wood- 
bury’s and have had no trouble since.” 


A SKIN SPECIALIST worked out the formula by which 
Woodbury’s is made. This formula not only calls for 
the purest ingredients; it also demands greater refine- 
ment in the manufacturing process than is commer- 
cially possible with ordinary toilet soap. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or six 
weeks. Around each cake is wrapped the booklet of fa- 
mous treatments for overcoming common skin defects. 

Within a week or ten days after beginning to use 
Woodbury’s you will see an improvement in your com- 
plexion=will see it growing smoother, clearer, finer. 
Get your Woodbury’s today and begin tonight the 
treatment your skin needs! 

Copyright 1926, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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BEN’S FATHER 4 


XITI 


wiJEVADA accepted the ultimatum of Bill 
ya) Hall, the rustler chief, to “‘come down an’ 
git” his band of cattle thieves out of their 
cave as if it was exactly what the cowboy 
had expected, and he wasted no more words 
in that quarter. Calling Ben over to his 
side he said: ‘‘ Hall knows, if his men don’t, 
= : that we’ve got them corralled.” 
‘‘Question of time and close watch,” replied Ben. 

““Yep; some one of us must have an eye on that cave hole 
day an’ night.” 

“Modoc, you say there’s a back door to this cave?”’ Ben 
asked. 

““Yes. Me shut ’em, so Hall no get out.”’ 

““Good. When you do that, fetch our horses and outfit up. 
We'll camp right here under the pines. Then take the horses 
to another cave, water them, and hobble them on the best 
grass near.” 

Without a word the Indian crawled away from the rim 
and, presently rising, glided away through the forest. 

““Ben, did we fetch any nails?”’ asked Nevada. 

“‘Sure, there’s a handful of spikes in the horseshoe bag,’’ 
Ben answered. 

‘“Wal, we'll cut poles an’ make some kind of contraption 
with sharp ends an’ jam it tight in the narrow part of the 
trail. Hall might try to slip out at night or charge us. But 
we'll block that.” 

‘*You think he’ll surrender ?”’ 

‘‘ Absolute-tel-lee,”’ replied Nevada, lingering over his best 
beloved word. ‘‘Reckon, though, he’ll take time. He’ll work 
every dodge. Might risk a fight before the grub gives out. 
But when it does 
give out, he shore 
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many chunks of lava that a hundred men couldn’t budge 
them.” Ben’s fears were finally all allayed, and he at last 
remarked: 

“We mustn’t be caught napping.” 

“Huh!” Nevada replied. ‘I could lay heah twelve hours 
at a stretch an’ never bat an eye. Ben, we’ll keep two of us 
watchin’ all the time, while the other fellar sleeps an’ gets 
water an’ grub, tends to the hosses, an’ so forth. Reckon as 
soon as Modoc comes with the outfit an’ tends to the hosses, 
we'd better take turns on makin’ somethin’ to close this trail.”’ 

Toward sunset Nevada smelled smoke, and as Modoc had 
not yet started a camp fire for them, the only inference was 
that the rustlers had one down in the cave. It was Nevada’s 
assumption, presently, that as they would not need or want 
a camp fire without their supplies, they were burning wood 
for torches. 

The night fell. Ben and Nevada held watch together be- 
hind the bulge of lava along the rim. Soon the hole was as 
black as pitch. Nevada heard something which caused him 
to touch Ben lightly. 

Straining his ears, Ben caught a faint scraping sound, 
easily recognized as being caused by canvas slid over a rough 
surface. 

““They’re getting their grub, all right,’”’ said Ben. 

For answer Nevada rose on one knee and rapidly fired 
several shots down into the black void. Ben, lying flat at the 
right of the bulge of lava, with his rifle over the rim, saw 
bright red flashes of answering shots from the vigilant 
rustlers. Instantly he aimed and shot at the point where he 
had seen the last flash. A lusty yell attested to the fact that 
he had come dangerously close to a rustler if he had not actu- 
ally hit one. Then silence ensued. 

“Say, did you heah them bullets whiz past?’ queried 
Nevada grimly. 

“NiO.” 

“Wal, I did—one on each side of me. Hall was watchin’, 
an’ he shot quicker’n lightnin’. An’ say, mebbe I didn’t 
duck! Ben, I reckon that sizes Hall up, huh?”’ 
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‘Don’t take any more chances,” replied Ben. “‘ We'll play 
it safe.” 

At midnight Modoc relieved Ben; and when dawn came 
Ben cooked and carried breakfast to his watching comrades, 
then relieved Nevada so he could have his turn at sleep. The 
rustlers had secured their pack of supplies, and had also re. 
moved the crippled one of their number back into the cave, 
This established the siege. 

It required infinite vigilance on the part of the besiegers, 
but the stake was so tremendous that they never for a mo- 
ment lost their keen zest and mounting hope. Each one 
took his turn at camp-fire duties, but Modoc attended to the 
horses and carried water. 

On the third day he returned to camp with the informa- 
tion that he had caught and hobbled the rustlers’ horses. 


N THE afternoon of this day Ben, following careful direc- 
tion from Modoc, found the place where the Indian had 
blocked the far outlet to the cave. The aperture must have 
been small, and Modoc had covered it with tons of lava. If 
there were indeed no other entrances and exits to this par- 
ticular cavern, Hall and his gang must soon surrender or 
fight. And in a fight the odds were all against them. Ben 
had only one anxiety and this was that there might be an- 
other exit unknown to Modoc. Upon returning to camp he 
put this forcibly to the Indian 
““Mebbe so,” replied Modoc. 
Indian find yet.”’ 


“But far’way far. No 


During the first stage of their vigil Ben and his com-§ 


rades had ample evidence of the presence of their prisoners. 
The smell of smoke and often the blue smoke itself emerged 
from the cave. 
Voices some- 





won’t last long.” 





“You figure he 


tothe outside, and 





can get the pack 
of grub after 
night?” 

“Easy. Though 
I might heah 
them. An’ I’m 
pretty shore J 
seen a stack of 
firewood when I 
first peeped over 
the rim. Reckon 
we could see it 
better from heah. 
But I don’t ad- 
vise playin’ gi- 
raffe.”’ 

“Even if Judd 
and his man 
should track us 
here, we couldn’t 
lose.” 


as OPE they 

do. We'll 
let them go down 
an’ arrest the 
rustlers. Haw! 
Haw!” 

“About the 
other hole to this 
cave. Could Mo- 
doc alone roll 
stones big enough 
to hold these men 
in?’”’ 

“Trust that In- 
jun, Ben. But 


we'll see to satisfy 
ourselves. I 
reckon Modoc will 





~~ 





sound of an ax 
splitting wood. 
Several times on 
the darkest nights 
‘ faint noises down 
in the hole 
brought rifle 
shots from the 
watchful guard. 
Indeed, Nevada 
often fired his rifle 
by way of assur- 
ing the trapped 
rustlers how keen 
were their cap- 
tors. The longer, 
however, that 
Hall waited to at- 
tempt escape by 
the trail, the 
keener Nevada 
bade his allies 
watch. Hall’sap- 
parent inaction 
and his incredible 
patience invited 
extra suspicion. 
Two weeks 
passed by. Ben 
realized the ap 
proach of au‘umn. 
Modoc reported 
thick ice on the 
water in the cave 
from which he sup- 
plied their needs. 
One afternoon he 
returned from his 








cover the other 
hole with poles or 
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‘In playing the guitar, the appearance of my hands is 
ful direc. one of my first considerations and Cutex Liquid Polish 
dian had a real friend in need.”’ 


‘ust have ; ‘ 
lawn. i —Dora StROEVA, picturesque Russian Ballad 


this par- singer. 
ender or 
2m. Ben 
it be an- 
camp he 


But never until the cuticle is smooth and 
perfect, the tips white and flawless, does she 
give her nails this final touch of grooming. 


The Way She Achieves This Perfection 


IRST, she washes her hands in warm soapy 
water and files the nails. Dips an orange stick 
in Cutex, twists a bit of cotton around the end 


ry 


‘At a moment’s notice my maid can heighten the luster 
of my nails with the smart rose brilliance of Cutex 


Liquid Polish.’’ ; ‘omg yet 

far. No —MLLE. SPINELLY, talented French actress known ioe Os st in the hottie agarh.. eee 

; wr Pi ° * around the nail, she removes the dry, dead skin. 
ii oad here and abroad. Passes the wet stick under the nail tips to clean 
risoners. “ and bleach them, and smooths a tiny bit of Nail 
emerged “In the salons of my Maison de Modes I always notice White under them. 
sll the beautifully kept nails of my American clients and The cuticle is transformed to smooth ovals of 
Pirie know that they have used Cutex.’’ firm skin—the tips are white and stainless. 
side, and —MARTHE REGNIER, charming French actress A light buffing with the velvety Cutex Powder 
rely the and modiste of distinction. Polish to smooth the nails, a final rinsing, and 
f an : she is ready for the finishing touch. 
eee ; With the soft little brush she smooths Cutex 
apne HE FRENCHWOMAN—who is known Liquid Polish over each nail. According to her 
ses down for the perfection of her toilette—has preference she chooses this smart finish in either 
. hole enthusiastically endorsed the new vogue in of two lovely shades—the natural pink, or for a 
't rifle nail polishes. newer, more exotic effect, the new Deep Rose 
a Her nails are delicately rounded. Smoothly ci Leas Se aan ove Pease Oe 
Nevada framed in ovals of firm skin. And they gaily W; “i 4 bh h ; : 
1 his rifle boast their radiant, rose pink finish. For she * se te . “ ese two shades you can give 
of assur- has discovered the marvellous advantages of a A ee ae 
toe Cutex Liquid Polish. 
oir Cap- : So quick. So convenient. So lasting. Cutex Liquid Polish, natural pink or the new Deep 
e longer, . Rose, is 35c—as are all separate Cutex preparations. 
r, that Just a touch of the soft little brush and Convenient sets are 35c to $5.00. You will find them 
ed toat- her nails stay amazingly lovely all week wherever toilet goods are sold. Or see special offer. 
cape by long. It brings out all the beauty of the nails Address Northamt Warren, 114 West 17th Street, New 
il, the : York City, or if you live in Canada, Dept. J-4, 85 St. 
Mevalle and emphasizes the grace and beauty of her Dicaiiie Ceveie: Nicaea. 
5 allies finger tips. 






NortHaM WARREN—NeEw York, Paris, LONDON 
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inaction 
credible cMCa1. 6c wiTH COUPON FOR INTRODUCTORY SET con- 
invited taining everything for the home manicure—the marvellous 
spicion. Cutex Liquid Polish, the famous Cuticle Remover, brush, 
weeks emery board, orange stick, cotton and helpful booklet. 
. Ben 
i ap- cA Deauville, Biarritz, a a ——| 
autumn. Nice, Cannes, Aix-les- nH. 
eported Bains—where charm- | SS Hi NortuaM Warren, Dept. J-4 He 
on the ing and accomplished : 114 W. 17th St., New York City, N. ¥. 
the cave women from all over the : 4) I enclose 6c in stamps or coin for In- 
h he sup- world gather—more Cutex ey f I) troductory Set. 
ir needs. manicure preparations | @ : 
noon he are sold than any other kind. a oe 
from his THE LOVELY HANDS OF Dora STROEVA 





t to the the picturesque Russian ballad singer who, with song 


and guitar, frequently entertains fashionable audiences 


ued on at Deauville and Biarritz | 
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Note how much the 
charm of this sun room 
depends on the floor. 
This floor is one of the 
newest designs in 
Armstrong’s Linoleum 
— Marbleized Inlaid 
pattern No. 0283. 


Look for the 


CIRCLE A 
trade-mark on 
the burlap back 


@ 



























Floor beauty surpassed! Again Armstrong’s 
designers lead the way with a new idea in 
floors—Marbleized Inlaid Linoleum. Patterns 
that stir your imagination. Prices that tempt 
your purse. ” a iil ll 


(CREATIONS, every one, and all in good taste! No 
wonder these newest designs in Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum have caught the eyes of decorators and captured 
the interest of architects! : 

“Armstrong’s Marbleized Inlaids” they are called. 
““Marbleized” because the colors are richly blended in 
a soft, striated effect so restful to the eye. “Inlaid” 
because every single color in the design runs clear 
through to the burlap back. 

They come in different color combinations and 
designs—black squares set off by alternate squares of 
two-toned gray; blue and gray squares completely 
marbleized with lighter shades of these same tones 
—colors and designs to start you planning rooms your 
friends will envy. 

The old virtues of Armstrong’s Linoleum—the 
ease with which it can be cleaned, the years and 


PLAIN a—~ INLAID a 


Thea 


ashion in tloors ~g 


years that it will last if properly laid (cemented 
over builders’ deadening ra and waxed and 
polished as needed—are all part of these new 
marbleized floor designs. 


Inexpensive—long-lasting, too! 


All this might sound costly—## isn’t! You can lay 
one of these smart new floors for but little more 
than you would pay to restore a worn wood floor. 
But what a difference in the effect—and you 
have a brand new floor that should last as long 
as your house itself. Good furniture and depart- 
ment store merchants will show 
you these newest designs in Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum. When you 
stop to see them, picture in your 
mind’s eye one of these pattern 
floors in your own home, your fab- 
ric rugs spread over its smoothly 
polished surface, your furniture 
in place. Then you will truly 
realize the beauty of these newest 
Armstrong’s creations. There are 
many to choose from, and pretty 
printed patterns, too. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum: 


for Every Floor in the House 


JASPE wa 


Above — Another. 

Armstrong Marble- 

ized Inlaid, pattern 
No. 352. 





PRINTED 


signs lead 


Left — Armstrong’s 
Marbleized Inlaid 


Left — Armstrong’s 
Marble Inlaid 
pattern No. 79. 


Interior Decorator to help you 


Hazel: Dell Brown, in charge of our Bu- 
reau of Interior Decoration, will gladly 
help you “do over” any rooms you de- 
scribe. She will send you lithographs of 
linoleum floors which will look best in 
your home, together with samples of 
draperies and wall colors to match. No 
charge for this service. 

This bureau will also send you a practical book 
on home decoration—“Floors, Furniture; and 
Color,” by Agnes Foster Wright, the well-known 
decorator. Just enclose 25c with your letter to 
cover mailing costs (60c in Canada). Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 
899 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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horses, and he wore a 
somber visage. 

‘Wal, Injun, what’s 
up?” queried Nevada. 

‘Bad. Modoc no oan 
want tell.” 

‘Don’t keep any- 
thing from me.” 

‘Red stallion drink 
at our trap cave.” 

‘Red stallion! You 
mean California 
Red?” shouted Ben. 

‘Yea: 

‘Hey, you darn red- 
skin, what’d you tell 
him for?” yelled Ne- 
vada furiously. 

‘‘Me always tell 
boss,” answered the 
Indian. 

“Aw, if that ain’t 
hard luck!’’ wailed 
Nevada. 


EN stared breath- 
lessly at the In- 
dian. One flash of 
thought, following his 
realization of the won- 
derful truth that Cali- 
fornia Red had at last 
been driven to the 
caves, was sufficient 
to warn him that if he 
vacillated a single mo- 
ment over decision he 
would be lost. 
‘““Modoc, take your 
ax; destroy that trap 
gate,” hesaid hoarsely, 
and without another 
word he turned back 











down. Other bits, 
thrown in different 
directions, apparently 
proved a precipice 
of.no small dimen- 
sions. 

One piece of lava 
alighted in water. Ben 
assured himself that 
no human beings could 
ever have escaped 
from there without 
help. This gave him 
relief. The risk he had 
incurred was well 
worth while. 





HEN he sat up in 
a more comfort- 
able posture and gave 
himself over to intense 
listening. Again he 
felt the cool wind com- 
ing from somewhere. 
It was dry. It smelled 
of lava. The silence 
was deathly, and the 
blackness was appall- 
ing. Ben endured 
them for perhaps an 
hour. Then he labori- 
ously crawled back to 
the exit, and out. 
When had he ever 
been so grateful at the 
sight of sunlight, blue 
| sky, green trees? He 
| pitied Hall and his 
men, as he returned 
to camp and the un- 
wearied Nevada. 
“Say,” the latter 
began reprovingly, 
‘““you stayed away 
long enough for me to 








to his watching task. 
“Water most gone 
in hoss cave,”’ returned 
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get plugged.” 
“Pard, I crawled 
down into a cave,” 











Modoc. ‘‘Soon Cali- 





Ben told him. “I’m 





fornia Red have go 
winter range.” 

Ben did not reply. Resolutely he forced his mind to dwell 
on other things. He knew it was not safe for him to think of 
California Red. 

The day came when neither sound nor smoke emerged 
from the doorway of Bill Hall’s cave refuge. This stirred 
Ben and Nevada to conjecture. Had the rustlers used up all 
their wood? Why did they no longer speak aloud? Could it 
be possible they had at last found an exit from their hiding 
place? 

“Shore it’s a trick,” averred Nevada stoutly. ‘‘Bet they’ll 
keep it up till they’re starved out. You see, Ben, it’s wearin’ 
on our nerves when we don’t heah or see them. Hall savvies 
that. He’s smart. Mebbe he thinks we cain’t stand uncer- 
tainty. I’ll agree it’s tough.” 

“It doesn’t follow because they’re out of wood that they’re 
out of grub,’’ said Ben ponderingly. 

“Nope. An’ if Hall had any say with his men, he’d shore 
make them eat light. But that’s our weakness. Waitin’ 
without knowin’. Some fellars would have to make shore by 
slippin’ down there. Not us! We'll hang right heah.”’ 

Yen more days passed, days of slow, patient watching, 
with a gradually growing suspense. September had come. 
The sugar and coffee were gone. Ben and his comrades were 
living on bread and meat and water, some parched corn and 
dried apples. But they did not suffer from that. Ben had got 
to the point where he ate only once a day. 

One morning the sun did not show. A gray pall of cloud 
haci swept down from the heights. The cold air bore a sug- 
gestion of snow. Nevada was hopeful that the long drought 
would be broken. Ben echoed that wish. 

Modoc, however, said: ‘‘Mebbe so—not soon.” And 
toward evening the gray curtain broke and blew away. 


ORE days passed. There was no sound or sign of the 
rustlers. It seemed impossible that they could be hidden 
down there still alive. But Ben, who suffered most under the 
Strain, realized that it was probably easier for the besieged 
than the besiegers. Hall had no uncertainty. His only 
chances were for his captors to quit or else risk entering the 
cave, 

Modoc found a hole in a lava bank some distance away, 
and he said it might have connection with the cave they were 
guarding. Ben had to see it. Leaving Nevada on the look- 
out, he followed Modoc through the forest, down over a 
grassy and pine-needle-covered descent of lava to a wide, 
Shallow depression, almost a gorge in dimensions. Here 


Modoc led Ben to a small black hole. A cool wind blew from 
it, proving that it had another opening somewhere. Ben 
listened intently beside the hole for a long time. Absolute 
silence was the fruit of his effort. 

“Modoc, you go back to Nevada,” he said finally; and he 
leaned there until the Indian had disappeared from sight. 

Then, removing his coat and boots and with gun in hand, 
he entered the cave, careful to be absolutely noiseless. He 
felt the floor to consist of large slabs of lava, too heavy to 
move with his weight. Therefore he was able to proceed 
silently. The roughness of lava, however, hurt his hands 
and knees. When he looked back he found he had come only 
forty or fifty feet from the opening, and it had seemed that 
he had come a long way. Looking backward enabled him to 
see the grim walls near the hole. They appeared to open and 
spread into an enormous cave. 


RAWLING on cautiously, he attained another fifty feet. 
Then he crouched in pitch blackness. The air was cold and 
dank. Behind him the aperture where he had come in looked 
small and faraway. He reasoned that it would never do to go 
out of sight of this exit. Besides, the floor began to slant down- 
hill, and the rocks of lava to become small enough to stir 
and grate under him. Still he kept on, intense in his desire 
to hear if possible something of the rustlers. The door at the 
back shrank to a pin point. 

A few more yards, Ben thought, would be all he could 
dare. But he did not progress even another yard. Suddenly 
his free hand reached into a void. He lowered it, and as it 
found no support, he slipped 
and almost lost his balance. 
Holding tight with knees and 
toes and one hand, he moved 
the other to feel that he had 
come to an abrupt break in 
the lava floor. Gradually he 
worked back a little, then re- 
laxed to pant and tingle. Cold 
sweat broke out upon him. 
What a ghastly black pit! 

When he had recovered, he 
detached a piece of lava from 
a slab and dropped it over 
into the abyss. Presently he , 
heard it rattle, far below. 
That hole was deep, and 










satisfied Hall and his 
gang are here yet.” 
“Shore. An’ I’ll bet we heah from them pronto.” 
At dawn next morning Ben came on watch to relieve 
Modoc. 
“Pard, I shore heahed a boot down there,’”’ whispered 
Nevada. 
Ben had no time to utter a glad reply. 
From the black depths of the cave pealed a husky voice: 
“Hey, up thar!” 
“Good mawnin’, Bill,’’ yelled Nevada, clutching his rifle 
and leaning over it. 
“You still up thar?” 
“Shore as shootin’. Just settlin’ down now to real waitin’.”” 
“Wal, consarn you, we’re starved out. What’s your 
terms?” 
“No terms, Bill. Come walkin’ out—one of you at a 
time—an’ pitch your guns way ahaid of you on the ground.” 
“You agree not to shoot?’’ went on the hoarse voice down 
below. 
“Shore not, unless you get tricky,’ replied Nevada 
sharply. 
“All right. Got any grub?” 
““CHORE have. Venison steak an’ hot biscuits an’ black 
coffee with cream an’ sugar, mashed potatoes an’ gravy, 
an’ apple pie % 
“Shut up, you lyin’ Southerner,’”’ shouted Hall, huskier 
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than ever. ‘‘We surrender, an’ we’re comin’. 





Ben’s piercing gaze caught a moving shadow that merged . 


into the burly form of the rustler leader. He strode fear- 
lessly into the light of the 
oq shelving cavern, carrying 
; his gun by the barrel. 
When he reached the operi 
he pitched the gun into the 
middle of the hole. Bare- 
headed, unkempt, dirty 
and haggard, he 
looked the terrible 
_ havoc of those 
"72 ~weeks. 
4 ‘‘Fine, Bill,’’ 
shouted Nevada. 
“Step out, an’ over 


(Continued on 
Page 236) 
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Her magic touch assures 









Ex —— 
( The magic touch of Old Dutch Cleanser which produces healthful cleanli- SE 





ness is the result of the superior quality and distinctive character of the product. 


The foundation of Old Dutch isanatural detergent; free from harsh scratchy 
grit, acid and caustic. To the eye a fine powder—the microscope shows that its par- 
ticles are flaky and flat shaped. Therefore they do not scratch or injure the surface, 
but like thousands of tiny erasers do their cleaning by erasing all dirt and invisible 
impurities. That’s why Old Dutch is your greatest help at house cleaning time. 


Do not complicate your cleaning by using harsh, scratchy cleaners. They 
make scratches which not only mar the surface, but so readily accumulate and hold 
dirt and impurities. 


Healthful Cleanliness is the safeguard to health and Old Dutch is your 
safeguard to healthful cleanliness. 








There is nothing else like it 





© 1926 The C. P, Co 
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C fashions in (ollege Morals 


(alifornia and Leland Stanford 


By CHARLES A. SELDEN 


e| determined to any great extent by 
‘i 4| university environment, by the size 
eoya| of the academic community or by 

ees} whether that community is com- 

posed of students of both sexes. Whether the 
school is state owned or privately endowed 
has little to do with the matter, and that only 
indirectly, as it affects, for example, the meth- 
ods of housing students. Conduct is good or 
bad, mostly good, in our American universities 
regardless of these things. It is remarkably 
clean and wholesome, notwithstanding the 
mistaken impressions, too widely held, which 
have been given by various college novels, 
with their misleading overemphasis on the 
misconduct of small and exceptional groups. 

One convincing demonstration that students 
are as well behaved in one type of school as in 
another is in the close-up comparison offered 
by the University of California at Berkeley and 
Leland Stanford Junior University on the other 
side of San Francisco Bay, at Palo Alto. They 
make the one such pair of schools in the entire 
country in which a private institution looks 
upon a public university as its chief academic, 
athletic and social rival. In the East only the 
endowed colleges con- 
sider themselves as in 
the same social groups. 
Between the Alle- 
ghanies and the Sierras , 
the pairing off for the 
great rivalries is con- 
fined to the state uni- 
versities. But on the 
Pacific Coast, Cali- 
fornia and Stanford are 
to each other as Har- 
vard and Yale. 


Rivals 


TS is regardless of 
4 the fact that Stan- 
ford has only twenty- 
five hundred students, 
while the state univer- 
sity has fully ten thou- 
sandmen andwomen on 
the Berkeley campus 
alone, with as many 
more scattered about 
in various departments 
elsewhere in the state, 
notably in the great 
Agricultural School at 
Davis, at the profes- 
sional schools across 
the bay in San Fran- 
cisco, and in the south- 
ern branch at Los 
Angeles. 

Either Stanford or 
California would rather 
defeat its near-by rival 
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THE CLOISTER AT STANFORD. 



























ABOVE—MAGNIFICENT OAKS ON CALIFORNIA’S COLLEGE GROUNDS 


in athletics than any other college in the 
country, East or West. The chief annual 
effort in deviltry of Stanford is to paint over 
with its own red the great golden C laid in 
concrete at the top of Charter Hill on Cali- 
fornia’s campus. While in return California’s 
main ambition in vandalism is to burn up pre- 
maturely the vast heap of wood gathered for 
Stanford’s rally-day bonfire at Palo Alto. A 
year or two ago a California student flew across 
the bay and dropped incendiary bombs from 
his aeroplane, but he just missed the woodpile. 
The women of the two universities are passive 
sympathizers in all these rivalries and enthusi- 
asms. These things may not be conducive to 
scholarship, but they materially reduce time, 
opportunity and inclination for things that 
are vicious. 


Two Glorious (Campuses 


| pratagueri institution has any advantage 
over the other in the loveliness of its 
setting. Any prospective student who tried to 
choose between the two by merely looking at 
their campuses probably would be driven to 
seek some other basis 
for selection. They are 
very different, but both 
are glorious. 

The University of 
California student may 
climb a mountain with- 
out going off his own 
campus. From the base 
of his campanile he may 
look across the bay and 
out through the Golden 
Gate. From Founders’ 
Rock toa marvelous eu- 
calyptus grove, within 
the bounds, he may 
ramble through flower- 
filled ravines. He may 
study under the oaks or 
by a brook. He can 
race down a mountain 
trail to mathematics in 
a building of classic 
architecture. 

So to the stranger, 
naturally enough, the 
University of California 
seems the most beauti- 
ful place of learning in. 
the world—until he sees 
Stanford. Then it isa 
toss-up. For the Golden 
Gate substitute the 
Coast Mountain Range 
at Palo Alto, the foot- 
hills of which are on the 
ten thousand acres of 
Stanford lands and 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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responsible for the Engineer’s obedience. 
Somewhere he had read of the infuria- 
tion to which injury of an offspring 
drives the she-bear, and besides, the 
rules of the park said plainly that 
visitors were to show bears every consideration. So he 
waited while the mother lurched toward Issachar’s stern and 
vanished. He turned his head to see what had become of 
her and found her nose at his elbow, her paws about the food 
bag on the running board, and the usual expression in her 
eyes, which appeared even more cold and disdainful at short 
range. 

Despite the instructions of two colleges and the perusal of 
numerous books of etiquette, the Engineer could recollect 
nothing at that moment concerning the best course to follow 
when held up by three larceny-inclined bears. 

He muttered things at the mother in a firm but respectful 
tone, to which she took no heed. He tried ‘‘ Down, Fido!” 
and “Scat!” “Whoa!” and “Cut it oyt, you big bum!” all 
to no effect, while the big brown paws tugged at the party’s 
provender. Then, with a courage born. of desperation, he 
started Issachar. Immediately the small black cub 
scampered away from under the wheels; the mother 
with a thwarted growl dropped on all fours after a r 
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Discovering America ina F ltvver 


(Continued from Page 27) 


defiance of Issachar and all the gods of fortune. A camp- 
mate in Woodland, California, inspected the dust-covered, 
mud-splashed license plates of our car and proclaimed with an 
air of bright discovery that we were a long way from home. 
He was bound for Seattle and repeated the California myth 
concerning the paved highway running the length of the 
state. The Engineer, fresh from the bumps of a hundred-odd 
miles of that same graveled and mediocre highway, en- 
lightened. him bluntly. 

There were only some ninety miles between us and our 
journey’s end. The Engineer bragged. He spoke, with en- 
tire truth, of the ease with which he and his family had 
traversed the continent in a flivver; he boasted of the 
smoothness with which the engine had pounded out forty- 
five hundred miles, and dwelt at length on the minimum 
of motor trouble he had experienced. And all the while 
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darkness outside our tent, laden with 
innumerable articles worth stealing— 
field glasses, vacuum bottle, camera, 
and thelike. Nothing ever was touched. 
We remarked upon this to other folk 
we met upon the road. Their experience had been the 
same, only, coming as they did from west of the Alleghanies, 
they took it as a matter of course. 

The summer before they drove Issachar to the West the 
Commodore and the Engineer spent in France and England. 
They know a little of the common folk of France, the blithe 
and childishly pleasant people, who are eager to do you 
favors and expect large tips. They have met the rank and 
file of England, who serve you with a bleak, coldly polite and 
disdainful air and expect large tips. 

We were hauled out of difficulties by the common folk of 
America. We were accorded innumerable favors. The tale 
of their kindnesses is endless. In the beginning we, coming 
from New York, endeavored to repay them in coin. Each 
time we did this we apologized hastily and put our money 
back. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, while on the road, 

we succeeded in tipping no one. Sometimes, as we 
journeyed West, the feeling came over us that we be- 





final tug at the food bag that just missed releasing 
it. They sat in the road, a disgruntled trio, and 
watched us out of sight. 

In Idaho we ran into tribulation again: Heat and 
an arid landscape, and roads that apparently had 
been constructed under a formula forwarded by the 
Iowa highway commissioners. There was wind, but 
it blew off the lava beds like the draft from a furnace; | 
and the tire irons, when Issachar, smarting under some | 
incautious word of praise, picked up a puncture, were | 
too hot to handle without gloves. Yet even this 
ordeal had its value and prepared us, through suffer- 
ing, to appreciate the high, stately beauty of Oregon 
the more. 

It was in Mountain Home, Idaho, that we spent the | 
only sleepless night that was ours on the trip, and this 
was due not to the heat but to the dogs. For some 
reason which we never fathomed at least three- 
fourths of the nation’s motor campers take their ca- 
nine pets along. 

Despite the fact that we love dogs, or perhaps 
because of that affection, we have never been able 
to understand the inclusion of one in an automobile 
party. He is obviously miserable. 

The only exercise he gets is vocal. He perches on the 
bedding in the tonneau, or squats disconsolate in the 
eddying dust upon the running board, or even in- | 
habits a makeshift wooden cage built upon the side | 
of the car. He is never happy, and his owners have a | 
harried expression that the Supercargo in the most 
violent excesses of six-and-a-half never caused his 
parents to wear. 

In Mountain Home the dogs were miserable until, 

at bedtime, they became argumentative. All night 
long they debated back and forth across the camp. 
One, presumably a dog from California, would make 
some remark about the climate, or the paved road 
extending all the way from the Oregon border to Tia 
Juana. 





Hillside Plowing 


By LEIcESTER KNICKERBACKER Davis 


AY, ha’ ye smelled 
The sweet, fresh furrows of the Spring? 
Ha’ ye heard the moldboard swish the sod 
Topside over 
Through the clover? 
Ha’ ye heard the robins sing? 


Say, ha’ ye felt 
The smooth pull surge along the trace? 
Ha’ ye felt the share bite deep and true 
As the horses 
Plod the courses 
And the May wind’s on your face? 


Say, ha’ ye watched 
The young buds burst to blossom on the tree? 
Ha’ ye watched hawks idlin’ wide and far— 
Circlin® slower, 
Droppin’ lower, 
Till ye could no longer see? 


Say, ha’ ye called 
The welcome halt, to end the toil? 
Ha’ ye blessed the ease of ache and strain 
When you're over 
In the clover, 
Startin’ homeward from the soil? 


longed to some great mutual-benefit society of which 
all those we met were also members. Eventually we 
realized that we did. We were Americans and in that 
part of the nation that is still natively American; we 
learned that democracy is something besides a word 
to be used in preélection speeches. 

Each year the number of motor campers increases. 
Statistics gathered by the administration of Yellow- 
stone Park show that the number of motorist visitors 
who carry their own equipment has quintupled in the 
past five years. There is something of real benefit to 
the individual and the nation in this increase. No 
one can return from a journey such as ours unim- 
proved in body and mind. No family can camp across 
even a small section of the nation by car without re- 
turning better and more understanding citizens. 


Driving Out Sectionalism 


HE motor camper is helping drive out sectional- 

ism and knit the American people into a cohesive, 
sympathetic unit. He probably is wholly unaware 
that he is doing this, and yet men and women from a 
half dozen states cannot sit before a tent evenings 
and talk of whatever is foremost in their minds with- 
out at the same time achieving something of national 
worth. People who have lived far apart are meeting 
on the road and forming permanent friendships. 

In Yellowstone the superintendent pointed out cars 
from Illinois and California parked side by side. 
“These people met here last year,” he explained. 
“They liked each other. They’ve come back to spend 
the summer together again.” 

In Yellowstone, too, there gathered about a camp 
fire a school principal from Cincinnati, a naval officer 
from Maryland, a photo-engraver from Brooklyn, a 
traveling locksmith from North Dakota, three cow- 
boys from Montana and a writer from New York. 








Immediately the other dogs, who had sampled 
the climate and discovered, as all motorists do, that 
the paved road is a myth, would tug at their tethers and 
utter strangled predictions of the mayhem that would ensue 
if they could get loose. Then when they paused, growling, for 
breath, the Californian would repeat his assertion and drive 
his campmates to hysteria once more. 


Providence and Motor (ampers 


WE CROSSED into Oregon and then on through the Blue 
Mountains, up the Rowena Loops on the marvelous 
Columbia River Highway, over the Siskiyou Range and even 
along the road of Northern California—those mythical roads 
that are supposed to be paved and are actually poor gravel. 

The motor camp originated on the Pacific Coast and still 
has its highest development there. Besides the usual equip- 
ment of kitchen, laundry and rest room, most tourist parks in 
Oregon and California have cabins which rent for an addi- 
tional fifty or seventy-five cents a night. 

These are godsends to automobile parties that come rolling 
in late, with the complicated process of camp making still 
before them. 

As preparation for our return to civilization, we spent our 
last three nights of travel in such cabins. We found them 
clean and comfortable. The Commodore, who had looked 
with a dark suspicion upon our tent ever since its collapse at 
Omaha, slumbered soundly, without regard for the force of 
the wind, and the Engineer’s lungs, untaxed by the ordeal 
of air-bed inflation, emitted normal snores for the first time 
in five weeks. 

It may have been this sudden relief that inspired him, our 
last morning on the road, to expend his surplus wind in 


Issachar squatted in the background on his worn balloon 
tires and listened. : 

“Providence,”” the Commodore remarked dreamily as we 
started on toward San Francisco, “takes care of children 
and fools.” 

She declined to elaborate that statement further than to 
admit, when pressed, that the Supercargo was the child she 
had in mind. 

After all, Providence must have had a hand in it. There 
must be a special grace that looks out for motor campers, for 
we invited, from the start, disaster that never came. 
ignorance of the art of camping was colossal. Our lack of 
knowledge concerning motor mechanism was equally great. 
We went wholly unprepared for the worst, and the worst 
never happened. Misfortune touched us gently and mo- 
mentarily, but its visitations only served to intensify inter- 
vening joys. Our blessings so far outweighed our woes that 
these latter are not worth considering. 

We have seen America with an intimacy and a warmth of 
contact from which the traveler by Pullman or even the 
motorist who stops at hotels is forever barred. We have been 
temporary dwellers in thirty-odd cities, towns and villages in 
sixteen states. We have sat about campfires and talked in- 
formally and at length with citizens of thirty common- 
wealths. We know America and Americans as only those 
who go motor camping can learn to know them. The scenery, 
the vast extent of our native land have awed and thrilled 
us, but its people have stirred us most—its dear, kind, 
friendly people. 

They are self-respecting, cordial, helpful. They are, from 
the New Yorker’s point of view, unbelievably honest. Each 
night for thirty-seven nights on end our car stood in the 


Each night during the summer a thousand such groups 

assemble and talk and found friendships. There is 

virtue in such gatherings. 
Not the least amazing thing about motor touring is its 
cost. A camp outfit for three that will last for many years 
can be purchased for about two hundred dollars. Apart 
from this, the expense is astonishingly small. We spent 
thirty-seven days on the road and traveled forty-five hun- 
dred miles. 

We made no effort to economize, and yet for food, lodg- 
ing, gas, oil, repairs, replacements, park fees—all expenses 
from coast to coast—we spent two hundred and forty-five 
dollars. We could have made the trip from New York to 
San Francisco via Portland and back by car for little more 
than it cost us to return home by rail the shortest way. 

As for those who before we started were seized by a gloomy 
gift of prophecy and professed to see us seated upon a West- 
ern highway surrounded by the wreckage of a collapsed 
flivver, we can laugh at them now, loud and long. Between 
New York and San Francisco we made the following replace- 
ments of breakages in Issachar: A new radiator hose con- 
nection, a new magneto ring, a new commutator. The total 
was a dollar and ninety cents. 

“Well,” said the San Francisco garage man with whom we 
left Issachar to be sold, ‘“‘you’re a long ways from home.” 

The Engineer looked at Issachar. The leer of his head- 
lights indicated that he was listening intently. 

“And we’ve had practically no trouble,” the Engineer said 
loudly and fearlessly. ‘The car’s run like a dream. It’s 
taken us everywhere we’ve wanted to go and our biggest 
repair bill has been a new commutator. It’s a good little 
wagon.” 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The fifth and last, article in this series 
by Mr. Van de Water will appear in an early issue. 
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Treasure Hisles 


Not on savage deserted islands in 
tropic seas, should you search for 
treasure today—but down those treas- 
ure aisles of luxurious theatres where 
music and romance tell their happy 
tale in unison. 


The whole Paramount sky is glitter- 
ing with starry attractions, 

—the surf-beat of adventure on the 
screen is calling .. meet Paramount to- 
night, and keep company with L--F-z! 


The 
‘Blind Goddess 
A Victor Fleming Production with 


Jack Holt, Ernest Torrence, Esther 
Ralston and Louise Dresser 


The murder trial in the New York court 
has many people almost in tears lest Jus- 
tice, the blind goddess, go astray. The back- 
ground of the picture is love and intrigue 
in New York, pictured with a scope and 
power characteristic of Paramount. From 
the story by Arthur Train. 


Other Current Paramount Pictures 





HAROLD LLOYD in THOMAS MEIGHAN in 
“ MOANA” “FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE!” “THE NEW KLONDIKE” 


Robert Flaherty’s True Epic Directed by Sam Taylor. With Lila Lee. From the 
of life and love inthe South Produced by the Harold story by Ring Lardner 
Lloyd Corporation. Directed by Lewis Milestone 
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ZA “If it's a Paramount Picture it's the best show in town” 


























Produced by FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 


Adolph Zukor, President 
New York City 
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Much to my disappointment, the lecturer 
stopped, for it wasn’t worth while to orate 
to an audience of one boy who didn’t have 
ten cents anyway. A man who had been 
‘standing near began to talk to me, and 
asked me if I was really interested in astronomy. I was 
delighted at the attention. He told me that he had seen me 
there every night on his way to the theater. He was the 
leading man of a stock company that was playing in Omaha, 
and I was more than impressed, stage-struck kid that I was. 
It was John Lane O’Connor, a stock actor of a good deal 
of experience and popularity. I walked to the theater with 
him, and he told me that though he liked the company and 
Omaha, he had not found a satisfactory place to live. 

I at once had an inspiration. We had just moved to the 
city, and because we were unable to find a house of the right 
size we had some extra rooms. I became persuasive, and 
sold him on the idea of mother’s cooking. The next day he 
came to the house and rented a room. Thus began an asso- 
ciation that was of the utmost value to me. O’Connor 
taught me a great deal, and, more important, his caustic 
tongue kept me, during what seemed to me like veritable 
triumphs, from becoming self-important. You can’t expect 
a boy who has appeared before an audience and liked the 
job to be quite the same afterward. Someone needs to keep 
him down. In hero worship, I ran O’Connor’s errands and 
took care of his clothes. When a boy was needed for a part 
at the theater he got me the job and he helped me with my 
lines and coached me generally. During that season I played 
a number of boys’ parts. 

But that stock company left Omaha all too soon. Frank 
Bacon, who made such a great hit in Lightnin’, was a member 
of that company. He wanted me to play with him in a one- 
act sketch that he had written for vaudeville, but mother 
decided that I must stay in school. When I arrived at the 
awkward age and was too old to play a child and too young 
to be a juvenile, I ushered, handed out programs, sold candy, 
was assistant to the electrician, though I knew nothing of 
electricity, and was for a time call boy. Later, in San Diego, 
I was assistant to the stage manager. I didn’t care what I 
did as long as I was in a theater. 


cA Shaksperean Teacher 


HEN I was seventeen the family once more indulged in 

its taste for wandering, and my education was continued 
at the San Diego High School. I at once got in touch with 
a stock company at the Spreckels Theater and played a 
number of small parts. Then my friend of Omaha, John 
Lane O’Connor, came to act in a San Diego stock company 
and remained behind to conduct a dramatic school. My 
days became very busy. I acted at night when I got:a 
chance. In the morning I attended the San Diego High 
School and in the afternoon I assisted John Lane 
O’Connor at his dramatic school. The subjects I 
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week when I worked. Often there would be no part in a play 
for me for a week or two, and to make matters worse, there 
were rumors in circulation that the stock company was 
going to close for a month or two. One night as the three of 
us sat in our one room looking out at Main Street, father 
suggested that I try to get some work in the movies. I was 
not altogether pleased with the suggestion. It seemed a 
comedown for one who had had experience in the theater, and 
especially for one whose ambition was as great as mine. 

But things were so desperate and there seemed so little 
hope in the theater that I decided to try to get into the 
studios. It wasn’t easy then, and it never has been for 
anyone without influence or acquaintance to get a chance in 
the pictures. It isn’t even easy to get into the place where 
you can ask for work. Every studio has a gateman, and 
constant annoyance from both sight-seers and would-be 
actors has made these guards into a race by themselves. 
They can turn down heartbreaking cases as well as obvious 
fakers. I defy anyone, no matter who he is, without an 
introduction or a pass, to bluff his way into a studio. It is 
much worse than the stage door of a theater. 


_ Absorbing Studio Gossip 


WAS not a little like Merton of the Movies. I was ever at 

the gates of the studios, watching the people go in and out. 
I simply could not get in, but I went on hoping. I tried as- 
suming an air of importance, and then I tried meekness. I 
endeavored to touch the sympathy of various gatemen. This 
was particularly useless. Just across the way from one of 
the studios was a little lunch room where people in make-up 
were often to be seen buying sandwiches and coffee. I could 
get in there, even though I could not buy. I mingled with 
them but was not of them. I overheard a good deal of con- 
versation and absorbed much studio gossip. 

One day it suddenly occurred to me that the ogre at the 
gate across the way never seemed to question these people 
when they returned to work. Obviously they were actors, 
for their faces supported quantities of the elaborate make-up 
which used to be thought necessary for film photography. 
They passed in and out in chatting groups of two or three. 
Now I had come prepared, in case I should suddenly be 
called upon to act, and I never was without my little black 
box of make-up that I used in the theater. While some of the 
fortunates were eating in the restaurant, I went behind the 
shack and put on a good deal of rosy make-up, which I 
thought was similar to what I had seen. I walked just be- 
hind a returning group and got past the gateman. 
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At last a chance for a few days’ work as 
an extra with the Edison Company came. 
“T used to be with you folks down in San 
Diego,” I told them nonchalantly. Strange, 
but they didn’t remember. I still remember, 
however, that first day’s work on location. There was a 
great big table of food in a tent which was furnished by the 
company. Then again there were many waiting weeks, and 
finally I got a job as an extra at three dollars a day at the 
Universal Studio. One of the extras was Hal Roach, who 
has since become a producer of comedies and no longer acts 
in them. We were both engaged to support J. Warren 
Kerrigan, who was one of the early stars. He played, a year 
or so back, the hero in The Covered Wagon. Roach knew 
the casting director and was promoted to a part. Hal then 
persuaded his friend to promise me a part in the next 
Kerrigan picture. Roach himself never cared about acting 
He wanted to bea director. In one film we were both to b: 
crooks, and the director showed him how to do a scene. 
There wasn’t much time spent in rehearsal, and Roach did 
not seem to get the idea right. The director said: ‘Let this 
other fellow try it.”” I was not backward and from m\ 
theater experience I knew what the director wanted. It was 
my first bit of luck. I was getting five dollars a day then. 

Luck was not to last. It was decided that three dollars 
was henceforth to be the pay of all extras. I organized some 
of the people and went on strike. Our slogan was: ‘‘No 
work unless we get five a day.”” We didn’t get any work. 
Roach had told me that as soon as he could get the money 
he was going to make a picture and have me in it as an actor. 
Fortuitously a little while later a distant relative of his died 
and left him two hundred dollars. With this we made a 
picture. Most of the scenes were exteriors, and most of them 
were taken in a Los Angeles park. We used a vacant house 
until the owner found out how we were getting our interiors. 
But we kept at making unbelievably cheap pictures, until 
Roach was offered a chance to make one-reel pictures for 
Pathé. He took me with him, at fifty dollars a week, and 
that seemed more money than there had ever been in the 
world. Bebe Daniels was the leading woman in those early 
pictures, and in all of them, to the number of sixty-odd, I 
played Lonesome Luke. 


cA Lesson From the Lean Days 


HOUGH I was much impressed by fifty dollars a week 
and its great spending power, I had seen too many lean 
days to spend it all. I began to save, as I have always done 
since. Gradually my salary went up to one hundred and fifty 
dollars a week, and the West Coast offices refused to give me 
any more, though my contract called for a renewal at three 
hundred. The business, they said, was changing, and it was 
getting so expensive to make pictures. I told them I wouldn’t 
work. They were firm, too, and I decided to go to 

New York and talk to the main offices. 





taught were Shakspere, fencing and dancing. 
This is not quite so bad as it sounds, for there 
were competent instructors in each branch. I 
merely assisted and helped the pupils with the 
groundwork. As dramatic schools go, I think this 
was a fairly good one, for O’Connor was an actor 
with a good deal of experience, and he had that 
rare ability to teach. Among the pupils of that 
school were quite a number of people who later 
became prominent in the movies, both as directors 
and actors. The school also sent several people to 
the theater. 

The old Edison Film Company was making a 
picture near San Diego, and as ever in those early 
films, there had to be Indians. They applied to the 
dramatic school for some people to act as extras. 
I promised to send a class down, but I escorted 
them myself to the location and appeared with 
my pupils. I managed to get rather the best bit 
there was. It was a mistake. I was dreadful. 

The dramatic school hadn’t done very well from 
the beginning, and it soon disbanded. I found 
myself alone in San Diego with five cents. My 
father and brother had gone to Los Angeles, think- 








People have said that I have been lucky be- 
cause I have never been forced into taking a dis- 
advantageous contract. The real reason that I 
have not had to take just what has been offered 
me has been because I have persisted in the 
practice of living on less than I have earned. One 
cannot be independent by just living from one 
contract to another and spending all as one goes. 
When I went to New York to have my say with 
Pathé and find out whether or not I was to get 
three hundred a week, I had already saved six 
thousand dollars. 

It was my first trip to New York—that magi- 
cal city of theaters, where actors’ names are put 
up in electric lights. I got off the train, and at 
once bought a ticket for a matinée to see Fred 
Stone. While I was looking for the theater where 
Al Jolson was playing I saw a movie theater on 
which my name was displayed. I didn’t seem 
quite so lonely and so friendless. There was not 
a person in New York that I knew. There was no 
one that the family had known. We had never 
lived east of Nebraska, and in all of our wander- 
ings in the West we had met few people of the sort 








ing that in a bigger city conditions would be bet- 

ter. I decided to join them, but I had no way of 

getting there. I spent my five cents for six doughnuts, on 
which I lived for more than a day. Walking the streets for 
hours, quite by accident I met a man who had appeared in 
one of the stock companies as an extra. I had let him take a 
few dollars. He had wanted to pay me back, but did not 
know where to find me any more than I knew how to reach 
him. I joined my father and brother in a cheap rooming 
house on Main Street in Los Angeles, where the three of us 
shared one room and ate when we could. 

Finally both of them found jobs, though not very good 
ones, and I was engaged to appear as one of the students in a 
production of Old Heidelberg at the Morosco Theater. I 
learned a good deal in that stock company, particularly 
during the weeks that able actress, Florence Reed, played 
an engagement with us. My salary was twenty dollars a 


Of course this got me nowhere. It not only did not put 
me on the pay roll, but once inside I could not find anyone to 
listen to me. If sometimes my persistence and determina- 
tion, which came from great need, would lead me to corner a 
director for a moment’s talk, he would only tell me that I was 
not a picture type. I could never get anyone to look at the 
pictures in make-up that I had had taken. These were 
mostly of old men. In those days I thought that there was 
more art in playing characters and heavies. I particularly 
wanted to be a villain. 

As I left the studio that first day I talked to the gateman 
and after a few times he and his companions got to know me, 
and I was able to get in without make-up, and I did not 
have to wait until after the fortunate employed actors had 
their lunch, to break into the studio. 


who travel; in fact, our neighbors always looked 
upon us as very experienced and great travelers. 

The next morning I called up the Pathé office and was sur- 
prised that they knew I was in town. I got an appointment 
at once, and I went back to the coast with a salary of three 
hundred dollars a week. They even offered to pay my trip 
back. I refused. 

With the making of the picture, A Sailor Made Man, I felt 
that I had at last arrived somewhere. This picture was taken 
in San Pedro Harbor on the United States ship Fredericks. 
Everyone was so fine that as soon as the picture was done I 
took a projection machine to the ship to run the film for the 
men. In the harbor at the time was a coaler, and the men of 
that boat were asked to come over on the Fredericks to see A 
Sailor Made Man. In the scene where I am put to work 


(Continued on Page 234) 
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outrival you in natural charm? 





pau is a beauty soap 
made solely for one purpose: 
to foster good complexions. 


In France, home of cosmetics, 
it has supplanted French soaps by 
the score. In beauty-wise Paris, 
Palmolive is the‘‘imported” soap. 


Blended of cosmetic oils, fa- 
mous since the days of Cleopatra. 
Palmolive is made to be used 
freely; on the skin. 













Remember these facts when 
tempted to risk an unproved 
soap on your skin. 





Retail 
Price 






O be charming today, one strives for 
natural beauty. All of modern beauty cul- 
ture is directed to that end. 


Every day, on every side, one sees the re- 
sult... beauty that stands in contrast to the 
artificial allure of yesterday. 


Skin care has become a simple matter, with 
cleanliness and healthfully open pores its 
basis. Natural beauty thus is safeguarded and 
protected. 


The rule is one anyone can follow with 
little effort or bother . . . just the daily use 
of the soothing lather of olive and palm oils 





10c 


as embodied in Palmolive. 
Natural beauty... the daily care 
that fosters it is this: 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
- Palmolive. Then massage it softly into the 





Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 


The allure of natural skin beauty, as thousands 
will tell you, follows a simple, daily care 


skin. Rinse thoroughly, first with warm water, 
then with cold. If your skin is inclined to be 
dry, apply a touch of good cold cream—that 
is all. Do this regularly, and particularly in 
the evening. 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But 
never leave them on over night. They clog 
the pores, often enlarge them. Blackheads 
and disfigurements often follow. They must 
be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, 
or represented as of olive and palm oils, is 
the same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake!—-so little 
that millions let it do for their bodies what 
it does for their faces. Obtain a cake today. 
Then note what an amazing difference one 
week makes. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 









Endless 
ways to enjoy 



































~ , each of them 
a simple one 


It is flavor—natural fruit flavor 
—that makes Det Monte Sliced 
Peaches such a universal favorite. 


But there’s one other reason 
why most women especially prize 
sliced peaches and that is the 
wide variety of ways to serve 
them—and the simple manner in 
which they make so many ordi- 
nary dishes better. 








If you've never discovered this 
menu fact before, try Det. MonTE 
Sliced Peaches in peach betty, 
in steamed peach pudding, in 
peach shortcake—or with cereals 
for breakfast. 





















































Best of all, enjoy them by them- 
selves—a royal treat that every- 
body likes and yet the last word 
in quick, easy preparation. 




















Only be sure of your fruit. In- 
sist on Det Monte. Then you 
know in advance exactly what 
you re getting— the same depend- 
able goodness and flavor, the 
same uniform assurance of satis- 
faction — no matter when or 
where you buy. 


ust be sure you say 
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frame in the picture of the 
campus with its foreground 
of rolling fields where Sena- 
tor Stanford pastured his 
famous race horses a gener- 
ation ago. Fill in the plain 
with plantations of palms and eucalyptus 
and oaks, with acres of flowers and shrubs, 
changing colors with the semesters. Place 
at the heart of it all the great groups of 
college buildings in the architecture of the 
old Spanish missions. 

That, briefly and inadequately, is Stan- 
ford. 

“No university faculty,” President 
Wilbur told me, “‘can afford to go into the 
discipline business. It means war and 
misery between students and teachers. To 
bring a boy before the faculty for punish- 
ment means making a hero of him, and 
the whole purpose of discipline is defeated. 
We get our best control over both men 
and women at Stanford by relying on 
their own self-criticism and on the high 
standards of youth in the late adolescent 
years. It is the period in which they will 
fight for ideals. They are the troops in 
war and our best hope in peace. They 
know better than adults how to discrimi- 
nate between what is wrong in their own 
conduct and what is merely unwise. Also 
they can have no secrets from each other 
concerning their own behavior, whereas 
they could and would conceal things from 
a faculty. That is why student govern- 
ment is a safer and surer thing than 
discipline from overhead. In my own 
graduate days there were many saloons 
and alleys of prostitution. Students did 
not escape them. There was far more 
drinking and immorality then than now, 
but it was considered quite the thing. 
Now student opinion is all against it and 
has reduced it to the minimum.” 

A Stanford student was guilty of hav- 
ing a bottle of claret in his dormitory 
room and treating several of his cronies. 
They were all placed on probation by the 
student judges. One Greek-letter or- 
ganization had the lease of its house can- 
celed by the university, which owns all 
the fraternity houses, because there had 
been a violation of the house rule against 
liquor. That is about all there is in the 
Stanford record of serious misconduct, so 
far as liquor is concerned, for the last year. 


The Early Spirit 


N THE other hand, student leaders 
and several men of the faculty are ac- 
tive members of the citizens’ committee of 
Santa Clara and San Mateo counties to 
increase the enforcement of prohibition. 
When the men students, as a body, de- 
clared against drinking, the women voted 
to back them up. Miss Carolan Strouse, 
president of the Women’s Association, 
said: ‘‘ We did this because it is easier for 
a girl to express her opinion on the subject 
to a boy, if she knows it is also the opinion 
of all the women students.” 
At the University of California the 


showing is as good, when considered with 


reference to the much larger student pop- 
ulation, the campus traditions, the near- 
ness of San Francisco and the vital fact 
that the state university has no dormi- 
tories and therefore very limited control 
over the living conditions of students. 
Under the circumstances the degree of 
dryness at the Berkeley institution is sur- 
prisingly creditable. 

The university had its beginnings in the 
old College of California, founded on the 
same site in 1860, only eleven years after 
the coming of the gold seekers. The spirit 
of the region was still that of the Forty- 
niners—as it is today fortunately—and 
there had been little modification in cus- 
toms and manners of the early mining 
days when the first group of students 
came together. The spirit and some of the 
customs carried over into the university. 
For years the “‘ beer busts”’ of the students 
were a legitimate and recognized campus 
celebration. California wine on faculty 
and student dining tables was a matter of 
course. 


C fashions in (oollege Morals 


(Continued from Page 47) 


These things were all gradually fading 
out of the picture when the hectic condi- 
tions following the war came to California, 
as to all other universities, and there was 
a bad period of alcoholic bravado against 
law. It was not a continuation of or de- 
velopment from the old ‘“‘beer bust” 
days, but a phase set off by itself and now 
happily over. It was a pest while it lasted, 
bringing deterioration to various student 
customs. For example, the mountain 
vigil of the sophomores on the eve of a big 
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game with Stanford, to keep all-night 
guard over the big golden C and save it 
from the red paint of the Palo Alto in- 
vaders, degenerated into an orgy. For- 
merly it had been the habit of the sopho- 
more watchers to take a supply of beer, 
sandwiches, coffee and doughnuts up the 
hill with them. In the early years of pro- 
hibition bootleg gin and other poisons 
were substituted for the beer, and there 
was much drunkenness and even more ill- 
ness. That practice has been stopped en- 
tirely by student public opinion. 

The annual staff dinners of the Daily 
Californian, the undergraduates’ news- 
paper, also became a scandal. Four years 
ago the dinner was so wet that the speak- 
ers gave up in disgust. Student opinion 
came to the rescue again and put an end 
to that. 

Now if anybody takes liquor to a Daily 
Californian dinner, he is kicked off the 
staff and turned over to the Associated 
Students for discipline. 


Reform in Alumni Dinners 


LUMNI dinners, given in San Fran- 
cisco to celebrate athletic victories, 
became so riotous that two years ago the 
president of the university declared that 
he would not attend another until there 
was a reform. The graduates accepted 
the rebuke as deserved, and last year had 
their dinner at the university gymnasium, 
in Berkeley. The president was there, 
and the affair was entirely dry. 

Recently two men students were ex- 
pelled for taking liquor to a sorority house 
dance, and the two girls who had had the 
misfortune to invite them were dropped 
from membership in the sorority. There 
is little left of the liquor problem at Cali- 
fornia except rare cases of individuals who 
are punished by their fellow students. 
Group orgies are done for. 

Other forms of misconduct are, numeri- 
cally, as negligible. In the latest academic 
term for which complete statistics were 
available when the writer was at Berkeley 
and Palo Alto last spring, 1925, there had 
been seventy of the five thousand seven 
hundred men students at California 


charged with various of- 
fenses. Sixty-two of them 
were accused of cheating 
in examinations, but only 
thirty-two were found 
guilty. Five were guilty of 
intoxication, one of theft, one of giving a 
false excuse for avoiding military drill, and 
one of making improper use of his student 
association membership card. In the same 
period fifty women out of four thousand 
seven hundred were up for discipline. 
Twenty-one of them were found innocent. 
Twenty were guilty of cheating, three of 
stealing and six of misuse of the library. 

There were no sex scandals at either 
university. 

Such is the sum and substance of the 
misbehavior record of these two groups of 
nearly thirteen thousand young men and 
women on the campuses at Berkeley and 
Palo Alto. If any nonacademic, civilian 
community of the same size in this coun- 
try could make such a showing, the 
amount of taxes it would have to set aside 
for police and court and jail would be an 
almost undiscoverable fraction of a mill 
on the dollar. 

The record is amazingly good when 
thrown up against the present social back- 
ground of homes and communities which 
these students represent. There seems to 
be a paradox involved. Student life is 
becoming more clean and sober, while 
home life is becoming—well, more con- 
fused and disorganized, to say the least. 


‘Rough Hazing Abolished 


F WE could get some adequate, stabi- 

lizing element back into the American 
home and keep it there for twenty-five 
years, we would gradually work out of the 
jazz age,’’ said President William Wallace 
Campbell, of the University of California. 
‘‘But despite the transformation of the 
home, student life itself has greatly im- 
proved. There is far less drunkenness and 
rowdyism in our universities today than 
when I was at Michigan forty years ago. 
The barbaric cruelties of hazing, for ex- 
ample, have been eliminated.” 

In making his comparisons between 
homes and students of the present and 
past generations, President Campbell was 
referring chiefly to boys. But the same 
finding was made for girls by both Mrs. 
Mary D. Davidson, acting dean of women 
at Berkeley, and Miss Mary Yost, dean 
of women at Stanford. ‘Girls are better 
today than in my time,” said Mrs. David- 
son. ‘‘ They are more frank, but that does 
not frighten me in the least. On the con- 
trary, I have more confidence in them be- 
cause of that very frankness and their 
wholesome common sense concerning mat- 
ters about which girls of an earlier period 
had to be secretive. Girls can no longer 
make mistakes through ignorance. It is 
a wonder to me that the young women of 
my time turned out as well as they did.” 

Hazing has been greatly improved in 
recent years at both Stanford and Cali- 
fornia, after a long period of fiendishness 
following the Spanish-American War of 
1898. Theso-called water cure which was 
an American army scandal in the Philip- 
pines was brought across the Pacific and 
found acceptance as a hazing device at 
both these Coast universities. Palo Alto 
freshmen were immersed and held under 
within an inch of their lives in the water- 
ing troughs outside the old Stanford race- 
horse stables. At both colleges there was 
tubbing and inflating of victims with 
water poured into them through hose. 
Many students were made seriously ill. 

C. E. Beardsley, senior and president of 
the Student Government Association at 
Stanford last year, was brutally tubbed 
when he was a freshman. The following 
vear he was sophomore president and in- 
duced his class to abandon all surviving 
forms of water-cure hazing. California 
soon followed suit. But that little me- 
mento of the Spanish war hung on in one 
form or another for twenty-five years. 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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famous professional woman speaks 
to American women-owners 


AB 


About to build a home, the successful business man 
seeks the best architectural talent available—and, of 
it, demands the utmost in experience, originality, 
resourcefulness . . . 


When Madame herself would have expert counsel 
and co-operation as to decorative effects and home- 
furnishings de luxe, she enlists the aid of an advisor 
of recognized standing—by preference, Miss Elsie 
de Wolfe, of Paris, London and New York. 


What Miss de Wolfe—premier interior decorator 
—sees in the Willys-Knight Great Six, its tens of 
thousands of discerning American women-owners 
see— 


Real charm without— 
rare loveliness within 


A body of exquisite beauty—with a dash of the Bois, 
the Boulevard and the Champs Elysées about it. 
Long, graceful lines, distinctive, low. A veritable 
symphony in symmetry—the nearest to smart per- 
fection yet achieved in motor-car design. . . 


[ts interior—an inviting expanse of automobile, 
»ye-filling, sense-satisfying, super-luxurious. Done 
throughout in rich, heavily-piled Mohair Velour— 
a subtle cloister-blue, with a beautiful silver bloom 
—all four doors, .window-trims and door-checks 
of the same exquisitely rich material . . . 
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“Tt has a really charming effect . . . Quite 
obviously someone with a true sense of the 
~ fitness of things conceived the appointments 


of this motor-car.”” 


(Signed) Elsie de Walfe 


Window panels, dash, and door panels are of genuine 
walnut, inlaid in dull gold; door handles, door- 
releases, window-lifts—all hardware is antique silver 
type, of chaste, conservative design. . . 


Tasseled silk blinds on all three rear windows, hang- 
ons and robe-rail of heavy silk-rope . . . Opalescent 
corner side-lights and ceiling light with separate ebony 
switches set in antique silver design; smart, antique 
silver type vanity case, match holder and ash receiver 
in compartmented walnut case; heavily upholstered 
arm rests, comfortably carpeted foot rest; gear-shift 
with ornate Onyx knob; deep, restful, luxuriously- 


?) t) 


cushioned seats the ne plus ultra of the upholsterer’s 
creht. .. 


In the Willys-Knight Great Six are present every 
known convenience and elegance ever built into an 
automobile—everything in exquisite good taste, not 
a jarring note anywhere, each item of its appoint- 
ments supplementing the other in beauty and com- 
fort, all harmonizing perfectly with the entire color 
ensemble of the car... 


Everlastingly fine performance 


And this superb automobile is driven by the silent, 
super-efhicient Knight sleeve-valve engine—the only 
known motor mechanism that improves with use. 
A sweet-running car, powerful, quiet, smooth, from 
the first turn of the engine, the power-plant of your 
Willys-Knight Great Six—to a mileage mark still 
undetermined after 18 years of use—2cmproves in 
power, improves in activity, improves in smooth and 
silent operation with each succeeding mile! 


Deferred payments at lowest cost 


Today the Willys-Knight Great Six may be pur- 
chased more conveniently than ever before. The 
new Willys Finance Plan offers easy time-payment 
terms at the lowest credit-cost in the industry. 
We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice, 
Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


WILLYS-~KNIGHT Great SIX 


~~ 


" with an Engine youll never wear out ” 


a. 









Free recipe book; 
mail coupon. 


minutes-— 


to freeze this 
delicious ice-cream 


rY this delicious frozen delicacy for 

dinner. With an Alaska Freezer it 
will take you only four minutes to freeze. 
Ice-cream is now so easy to make, you 
can have it every day in the week. 


Alaska Nut-and-Raisin Ice-cream 
I pint good cream, 


I quart milk, 
3 cups sugar, 


I cup raisins, 
I cup pecans, 
Vanilla to taste. 


Grind raisins and pecans very fine, then 
cover with milk and stand in warming oven 
or on back of stove until thoroughly mixed. 
Put cream, milk and sugar into freezer; 
flavor with vanilla as if to make vanilla ice- 
cream. Then add mixture of raisins, nuts 
and milk. Freeze. With an Alaska Freezer 
it will only take four minutes to freeze. 


The wonderful foyr-minute freezing of the 
Alaska Freezer is caused by its high, nar- 
row can, and by the invention of the fa- 
mous Alaska open-spoon dasher which 
whips and aérates the cream as it freezes. 


Not only does this wonderful dasher make 
cream with remarkable quickness but it 
makes it so much more deliciously. The 
thoroughly whipped ingredients are 
smooth, rich, creamy, delicious tasting. 
You can always tell Alaska ice-cream from 
ordinary cream. 


So many delightful desserts to make 
—and all so easy and economical 


No end to the attrac- 
tive frozen dainties 
you can make with 
an Alaska. Within 
ten minutes ices, 
frappés, mousses are 
all ready to serve. 


THE Alaska is no 
trouble at all to use. 
The freezer turns 
easily on its carefully 
constructed mecha- 
nism. All gears are 
covered—no dangerof 
pinching fingers—anda safety guard keeps 
salt and water from getting in the can. 





Yet the Alaska is not an expensive freezer. You 
can get it in all styles and sizes, from the standard 
1-quart Alaska to the beautiful, grey-enameled, 
Alaska Grey Goose Freezer. Ask your dealer to 
show you his stock of Alaska Freezers and demon- 
strate how the wonderful open-spoon dasher works. 


Send for this free recipe-book 
of Alaska-made ice-creams 


Senp the coupon below for a free copy of our book of 
delicious ice-creams. It contains 38 recipes for appe- 
tizing ice-creams, ices, frappés and mousses. 
ALASKA FREEZER CO., INC., Dept. F4, Win- 


chendon, Mass. 


ALASKA 


for delicious ice-cream 








ALASKA FREEZER CO., INC., 
Dept. F4, Winchendon, Mass. 
Please send me your free recipe book, ‘‘Good News 


for Ice-Cream Lovers”, with 38 recipes for making 
delicious ices, ice-creams, mousses and frappés. 


OOH RHHHER HHH EH EHH HEE EEE EEEEEES 


eee _____Freezer. 


(Please give make.) 
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When President Campbell, who had 
been studying stars from the Lick Ob- 
servatory for thirty-two years, went to the 
very different job of handling ten thou- 
sand students in 1923, about the first 
question the sophomores put to him was: 
“What about hazing?” 

He told them that nothing should be 
done that would place any freshman in 
danger of physical injury or hurtful hu- 
miliation. That fall all the hazing was 
done outside the administration building 
under the president’s window. He saw 
most of it, and found no occasion to inter- 
fere. Doctor Campbell agrees that there 
is always a certain type of freshman to 
whom something should be done for his 
own future welfare. But he protested the 
following year when a boy and a girl of the 
freshman class were forced to go through 
the motions of a public mock marriage. 
That is something which will not happen 
again in the Campbell administration. 

At Stanford the automobile is not even 
a mark of snobbishness or offensive wealth, 
unless it happens to be a brand-new, shiny 
affair. Even a new Ford is rather bad 
form. ‘‘If a boy comes here with an ex- 
pensive car,” added President Wilbur, “‘it 
does not help him any in student opinion. 
To say that his father gave it to him is not 
accepted as a very good excuse. They 
prefer to make their own out of odds and 
ends.”’ 

There was ample evidence about Palo 
Alto to support the president’s statement. 
I never saw sO many queer contraptions 
called automobiles as there were whizzing 
over the smooth roads leading to the 
campus. The queerer the better, in stu- 
dent opinion. A gaily painted board on 
four wheels and with a motor will do. 
There should be at least six boys hanging 
onto it for the first try-out spin. To the 
Stanford student, having a car is primarily 
getting possession of a mess of junk out of 
which parts may be salvaged. The victory 
is in putting them together in something 
that will eat up miles and flash by as a 
streak of color. Paint is never neglected. 


Few Over-Indulged Students 


F A SPEED fiend sophomore would only 

call his car his laboratory work in me- 
chanical engineering and his study course 
in interurban transportation, the moral- 
ists would have to think of something else 
to talk about. 

David Starr Jordan, president emeritus, 
told me that his son made a car out of two 
wrecks, and cited the incident as an illus- 
tration of Stanford’s attitude toward the 
over-rich student. ‘‘I was president here,” 
he said, “‘for twenty-two years and have 
been emeritus for nine years. I have never 
seen an over-indulged student at Stanford 
from a notoriously rich family who lasted 
more than one term. The West has been 
saved from that sort of thing so far. The 
East is not severe enough.” 

This may be the logical place in which 
to say parenthetically that at Stanford 
49 per cent of the men and women stu- 
dents are engaged in some wage-paying 
work for their full or partial self-support 
throughout their course. At Berkeley 
such work is done by 60 per cent of the 
fifty-seven hundred men and by 40 per 
cent of the forty-seven hundred women. 
There is, of course, no social handicap in 
such work. Some boys at Stanford earn 
something by acting as waiters at the 
sorority houses because the trays are too 
heavy for the girls to carry. They go 
about their dinnertime jobs as silent, ex- 
pressionless and effective as Chinese wait- 
ers. The girls at table don’t know them. 
An hour or so after dinner they show up 
on the front porch of the same sorority 
house as the most welcome of guests. 

The chief trouble with the students is 
not their morals, but their studies. They 
will root out for themselves the things 
which they themselves consider evil. They 
are dependable, too, in matters of good 
taste. Women students at the University of 
California recently rose in their wrath and 


blocked an attempt to exploit and cheapen 
them by having a “‘ beauty show contest.” 
If they were only as determined to come 
through college as educated as they are 
clean and wholesome, the defects of our 
university system would be greatly di- 
minished. But: they surrender to distrac- 
tions, which would be splendid enough in 
themselves, if they were subordinated to 
college work instead of subordinating it. 
The principal agency through which these 
extra-curricula activities work their blight 
upon study is the student social organiza- 
tion, particularly the fraternity. With the 
single exception of Stanford, membership 
in a sorority seems to improve a girl’s 
academic standing rather than the reverse. 
That it does not do so at Stanford is an- 
other bit of evidence in favor of student 
dormitories, an asset which practically all 
the state universities lack entirely or in 
which they are deplorably deficient. 


Fraternities and Sororities 


T THE University of California there 
are no dormitories. Fifty-three per 
cent of the women live at home, 14 per cent 
of them in sorority houses, 21 per cent in 
student boarding houses, and the rest are 
in codperative housekeeping groups of 
one form or another. Of the men, 40 per 
cent live at their family homes, 25 per 
cent in fraternity houses and the rest in 
boarding houses. Here, as at all other 
state universities visited by the writer, the 
nonfraternity men have a better scholar- 
ship average than the fraternity members, 
and the sorority women excel those who 
are not members of such organizations. 
The reason is that the fraternity is more 
of an activity hotbed than the sorority. 
Furthermore the women have greater 
pride in keeping up the study averages of 
their social groups. 

At Stanford, sorority as well as frater- 
nity members fall below nonmembers in 
scholarship. Perhaps it is because there 
are splendid dormitories there for both 
men and women, in which more than half 
of them live under conditions that are con- 
ducive to study. , 

“The proper housing for the individual 
student,” says President Wilbur, “‘is the 
cubicle in which he can have quiet and 
solitude for work. The fraternity house is 





as far away from that as anything you can 
imagine. The members put everything 
into their lower floor. They want to make 
a showing for social purposes with the big 
fireplace and piano, the luxurious leather 
couches and armchairs such as they have 
seen in city clubs and hotel lobbies. Up- 
stairs, where they sleep and are supposed 
to work, there is very little, least of all 
seclusion and quiet. Furthermore these 
organizations merely perpetuate year after 
year the unfortunate conditions by their 
method of selections. Sophomores who 
have little judgment of values have as 
much voice as upper-classmen in electing 


a 


new members. They are not interested in 
getting the studious type.” 

Living in a fraternity house is in itself a 
distraction, and the one that most quickly 
leads to all the rest—excessive athletics 
and dramatic and social activities, in- 
cluding the endless dancing. 

Miss Yost, dean of the Stanford women, 
who was an undergraduate at Vassar where 
there are no sororities, and a graduate 
student at Michigan where they thrive, 
has seen both sides, and wishes that all the 
women living in sorority houses at Palo 
Alto could be put in dormitories for the 
sake of their health, scholarship and social 
well-being. 

“The sorority system,’’ Miss Yost said, 
“divides the entire body of women stu- 
dents into two groups, the outsiders who 
needlessly suffer from a sense of implied 
inferiority, and those who are chosen. The 
elected group is broken up into as many 
jealous and antagonistic subdivisions as 
there are sororities. It does not produce 
the atmosphere best adapted to the de- 
velopment of women. It is not so good for 
their health. Inthe dormitory each girl has 
a room to herself at Stanford. They are 
crowded two, sometimes three in a room 
at the sorority houses and they cannot 
have such good housekeeping manage- 
ment. There is too much fatigue among 
these girls. They do not sleep enough nor 
eat enough. But this last is not due so 
much to sorority life as to the present 
craze of girls in general to be slender. 
They deliberately avoid certain foods they 
ought to have, for fear they will not look 
slim. 

“So far as the advantages of the 
dormitory over the sorority system are 
concerned I could convince the under- 
graduates, many of whom already agree 
with me, but the graduate members of 
these organizations insist that they be 
kept alive.” 


Not Enough A Grades 


OWEVER, Dean Yost realizes that she 

has not much to complain of in her 
Stanford women. They are as fine an in- 
tellectual group as can be found in any 
American college. By the terms of the 
Stanford settlement, not more than five 
hundred women can be enrolled at one 
time. There are six applicants for every 
vacancy, and the intelligence test, as well 
as the usual examination processes to de- 
termine mental fitness and character, is 
used in the work of selection. Of course 
the women average higher in scholarship 
than the Stanford men, whose numbers 
are not restricted. But that is true in 
every coeducational institution in the 
country. In the winter quarters of 1924-25 
one hundred and eighty Stanford stu- 
dents were placed on probation because of 
low academic marks. Only nine of them 
were women. Seventy students were dis- 
qualified, and that group included no 
women at all. 

“And yet,” continued Miss Yost, “‘it is 
difficult to get many girls who are capable 
of making straight A’s to do better than 
B. Even these selected women are a 
little bit afraid of being considered too 
good in their studies.” 

However, there are indications here and 
there about the country that scholarship 
may have its day again. President Camp- 
bell noted a sign of improvement at Cali- 
fornia. He told me that immediately after 
the World War the university library was 
used chiefly as a rendezvous for social 
purposes. Its reading room was never 
crowded except on the eve of examina- 
tions. Now it is well filled every eve- 
ning of the term. Prof. Joel H. Hilde- 
brand, dean of men at California, was 
hopeful too. “‘We are gradually getting 
away from the period of lazy teaching in 
both schools and colleges, which seemed to 
culminate at the time of the war, when the 
stress on merely vocational training was 
too great,”’ he said. ‘‘ We are leaving both 
bad teaching and bad morals behind us. 
And the higher we can lead these students 
in scholarship, the easier becomes the 
problem of conduct.” 
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ISS ELINOR PATTERSON is the beau- 

tiful young daughter of Mr. anv Mrs. 
JosepH Mepitt Patterson, one of Chicago's 
most distinguished families. She is a great-grand- 
daughter of the late Foseph Medill, who established 
a tradition in American journalism that is ably 
carried on today by Mr. Patterson. 





Miss Patterson, who is also closely connected 
with the McCormick family, made a brilliant début 
in Chicago society, but after one season determined 
to realize her ambition to go on the stage. After a 
winter of training in a dramatic school she was 
offered the part of “The Nun,” shown in the oval, 
in the famous Reinhardt-Gest spectacle, “Tue 
Miracte,” now touring the middle west, a part 
which she plays, as one dramatic critic said, “with 
a pervading, haunting quality, eager with a spirit 


of unfulfilled youth.” 

















Miss ELINOR PATTERSON daughter of 








Mr and Mrs. JOSEPH MEDILL PATTERSON 


DEBUT as gay as a burst of jazz! Teas, 
balls, the opera! Heavenly for a year, but 
like a perpetual diet of whipped cream! 
So after a season I turned to something 
more substantial—the theatre! You know 
what that means—just when one is slaving one’s 
hardest one has to appear one’s best! For the skin 
which is doubly taxed by society and professional 
life and which must be kept clear and free from 
weariness, Pond’s Two Creams are perfect.” 


ore 
ft: 5 yal tia 


LINOR PATTERSON is an artist born. With a 





tells how a doubly taxed skin 
can best he cared for 


blonde beauty she turned her steps from the too easy 
path of social success and directed them to the often 
stony road that leads to stardom in the theatre. 


After one short year of gruelling toil and study she was 
chosen by Morris Gest to play the part of “The Nun, Megildis” 
in thé gorgeous pageant spectacle, “The Miracle.” She plays it 
with soaring inspiration which marks the true dramatic gift. 


But however far her art may carry her, Elinor Patterson 
will never be just an actress. Wherever she goes she is drawn 
into social life. Her charm and beauty and her family’s pres- 
tige make this inevitable. So she has to be doubly prepared 
to appear before the world—the world which sees 





background of wealth, 
position and aristocratic 
family traditions, all the 
tendencies of her life have 
been to accent her beauty 
and feminine charm in a 
purely social way. 


But with determination al- 








her across the footlights, the no less critical world 
which sees her on the ballroom floor. 


HE lovely skin with its rare petal texture, its 
flush of unfolding youth, its transparent del- 
icacy, in spite of the double strain put upon it, 
must be kept in all its present perishable loveli- 
ness—imperishable! 








most paradoxical in a body 


Like many of the loveliest girls of Chicago’s 


of such fragile and exquisite Tue Two Creams the younger set is using younger set, Miss Patterson believes this end can 


be achieved by the following daily use of Pond’s Two Creams: 


For cleansing your delicate skin, apply Pond’s Cold Cream 
lavishly. Do this before retiring and during the day whenever 
your skin needs cleansing, particularly after exposure to the 
weather, dust and soot. Leave it on a few moments. Wipe off 
with a soft cloth or tissue, repeat the process and finish with a 
dash of cold water or a rub with ice. If your skin is dry, after 
the bedtime cleansing add more Pond’s Cold Cream and leave 
it on until morning. 


For a delicate, even finish, a firm powder base and a sure pro- 
tection against dirt and the weather, use Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
after every daytime cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream. Smooth 
just a tiny bit of it over your skin. It gives you an even, 
smooth surface, a soft glowing tone and protects you-so well 
when you go out. See, too, how smoothly and evenly your 
powder clings as you whisk it on, and how long it will last. 
Buy and use these Two famous Creams yourself. 


Fre e O Mier Mail this coupon for trial tubes of these Two famous 


Creams and folder of instructions for using. 


-) 
* 





The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. E 
131 Hudson Street, New York City 

Please send me your free tubes of Pond’s Cold and Vanishing 
Creams and folder of instructions. 


Name. anes fe et a oe 
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fem BOUQUET 


Close-up of a velvet 
smooth skin. 
No ‘‘age-lines’’ or 
coarse pores. 


The lines and coarse 
pores, worse than 
birthdays to betray a 


woman's age. 


Now ~ This “hard-milled”soap, used every day 
... keeps skin young and lovely 


There is radiant, happy beauty ina skin 
that has the fresh satin-smoothness that 
Nature gave it—and intended it to keep. 


But so many skins have been robbed of 
their fine-textured loveliness. So many 
show coarsened pores, and blemishes, 
instead of the clear, smooth beauty that 
every girl longs for. And, oh, the 
heartachesand the disappointments that 


A Book of Beauty Secrets 


This unusual booklet has been ene 
dorsed by an authority on beauty. 
Every statement is approved by 
an eminent skin specialist. Send 
for your copy and a trial cake of 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap. Fill out 
the coupon. 


result from poor complexions! Only the 
girl who suffers, knows. 


Soap, of Course — But 
the Right Soap 


All up-to-date, scientific advice on the care of 
the skin urges the daily use of soap and water. 
It is the kind of soap you use that makes 
all the difference between safe cleansing and 
the danger of coarsened, blemished skin. 


Cashmere Bouquet is made especially 
for the face, hands and tender skin of 
the neck. It is “‘hard-milled,’’ which 
means that it is put through special 
pressing and drying processes 

that give each cake an almost 

marble firmness. It is not the 

least bit squdgy. This 

special hardness is what 

makes it safe. Cashmere 

Bouquet lather penetrates 


The peculiarly entrancing 
fragrance of Cashmere Bou- 
quet is obtainable also in 








deep into the pores, searches out dust 
and dirt and rinses away instantly and 
completely. No undissolved soap re- 
mains in the pores to mix with dirt and 
stifle the tiny openings. That is why 
skins cared for with Cashmere Bouquet 
keep their youthful texture and remain 
beautiful. 


Try This Treatment — 
Watch Results 


Wet the face with warm water. Work up 
a thick Cashmere Bouquet lather on the 
hands. A wash cloth is too harsh for some 
skins. Massage this soothing lather into 
the skin with the fingertips until the skin 
feels refreshed and alive. Rinse in warm 
water, in order to remove all traces of soap 
while the pores are still open. Follow 
with a dash of clear cold water. Pat the 
face dry with a soft towel. If the skin is 
inclined to be naturally dry, rub in a little 
Colgate’s Charmis cold cream. 


Many beauty secrets told in booklet! 


Wa 


Established 1806 


Colgate’s Talc, Face Powder, 
Perfume, Toilet Water, Sachet, 
Bandoline and Brillantine. 
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mysteriously black. The breath of the 
great marsh, cool and wet, brought him 
queer, heady, blending smells of moss and 
leaf mold and rotting wood that gave him, 
familiar as he was with them, an unreason- 
ing, persistent sense of something sinister 
and secret. 

He knew his way about Black Water 
fairly well, thanks to Griff Shabedge’s tui- 
tion and the blazes he had cut, here and 
there, at misleading turns and junctions of 
the twisting water paths; he could see the 
sun through the tattered roof of inter- 
woven branch and creeper, and yet a 
vague uneasiness possessed him as he 
poled the flatboat inward toward the 
heart of the marsh. It was only ten miles 
or so in length and, at its broadest, six in 
width, and yet, he knew, a man who took 
a wrong turn might not escape for days. 
Only a few of the narrow, twisting chan- 
nels found their way back to dry footing 
at the outer margin of the marsh; most of 
them died away in shallow, reed-grown 
pools, impassable even for the light 
draught of the flatboat, deadly, with their 
sucking bottom of ooze, to the man who 
sought to cross them on foot. 

Here and there, to be sure, there was a 
pool where the main stream moved with a 
perceptible drift, visible between 
the banks of still water, like the 


Black Water 


(Continued from Page 5) 


slab of side meat. The twisted claw 
moved toward them, clutched, drew back. 
There was a hint of dignity in its gesture 
of rejection. 

““Won’t need nothin’ offen strangers.” 
The voice was a creaking rasp, but Dutton 
caught a touch of pride in it nevertheless. 
“Not no more. Griff’s comin’ home. 
He’s gittin’ clos’ter.” 

She turned her head, tilting it as if to 
listen, nodding, as though the deaf ears 
heard the sound of ripples under the bow 
of a flatboat, inaudible to Dutton. He 
saw that it was futile to dispute the senile 
delusion, useless as well as cruel. He 
nodded, smiling, and motioned toward the 
supplies, as if to urge them upon her. She 
moved her head in slow negation. 

“‘Griff, he’s a-comin’; he’s a’most hyah. 
Griff, he’ll fetch home a mullet. We don’t 
need nothin’ offen strangers.” 

Again she seemed to listen, and to be 
content with what she heard. She nodded 
over her kettle, mumbling her lips, as if 


The thought stirred Mark Dutton’s old 
indignation as he poled his boat away from 
the island clearing. It seemed, somehow, 
as if he shared in the injustice that was to 
be done in the name of law, in the holy 
cause of almighty civilization. He told 
himself impatiently that this was merely 
silly, after all he had done, in vain, to in- 
tervene, but his conscience persisted in its 
obstinately stupid accusations. He si- 
lenced it almost angrily. : 

He had put in the better part of two 
years’ time championing a foredoomed 
cause; he’d thrown away a good deal more 
money than he could afford, forfeited the 
good opinion of his neighbors, made him- 
self ridiculous in defeat, and accomplished 
exactly nothing. 

“Too much is enough,” he said under 
his breath. “I came down here for peace.” 


E STRAIGHTENED suddenly as a 
faint cry came to his ears along the 
black water, far away and yet, with the 
mysterious clearness of water-borne sound, 
sharply distinct. He could even, he fan- 
cied, hear the unwilling quality in the call, 
as if, before that woman condescended to 
a scream for help, she had fought some 
inner battle with her fears. 
He lifted an answering hail, and 
the cry came back, guiding him 





back of some great sluggish snake. 
But it was far from easy to find 
even these; and they promised no | 
sure escape by following the cur- 
rent, which moved lazily out 
through a dozen gaps, of which 
perhaps two or three might find 
their way, with navigable depth, 
into the next pool and so, at last, 
to the open reach above the gap, 
where the Tybee began, once 
more, to be a self-respecting 
stream, flowing between banks of 
dry ground, like other decent 
rivers. 


UTTON drew his boat out of 

the water on a narrow, shelv- 
ing beach of sand. A path dodged 
back between thick brakes of reed 
and clumps of thorny bush and 
vine, rising a little to emerge on a 
small clearing, walled in on every 
side by the dense mass of over- 
growth; a straggle of forlorn dry 
cornstalks lifted above dead 
weeds, with here and there an ear | 
turned downward against the 
rains, the shiftless harvest system 
of the backwoods. A cabin of 
sagging poles, chinked with mud, 
stood at the end of the sorry field; 
a wisp of smoke lifted from an 
outdoor cook place, wherea woman 
stooped above an iron kettle. 

She looked up at Dutton’s ap- 
proach, but did not rise, a figure 
out of some woodcut in an old- 
time fairy book, incredibly old, 
withered and twisted, a face of 
seamed and yellow leather, drawn 
in tightly against toothless jaws; 
eyes deeply retreated, sly and wary 
as a beast’s and as little welcom- 
ing. Her hand, stirring a bubble 
of corn meal in the iron pot, was a 
bird’s claw; she was barefooted, 
and a single cotton garment hung 





e Madonna of the 
(overlets 


By Ropert P TristRAM CoFFIN 


O-SOONER were the stars come 
out, 
No sooner fell the dew, 
Than she was going like repose 
Her darkening chambers through. 


Babies were to cover up, 
Babies sprawled like bloom 
Of careless brier roses strewn 
Through every fragrant room. 


Babies to be covered up 
At the gates of dreams; 

Her tender-taken breathings seemed 
Summer's far-off streams. 


Babies always. Years could not 
Take her hour away; 
Years brought her children’s children 
forth 
To draw her where they lay. 


This was worship, this was peace, 
Her very breath and prayer, 
Until the aureoles of age 
Lay shining on her hair. 


God will now be kind to her, 
Whatever place she keeps, 
And give her little naked babes 
To tend before she sleeps. 


now in the direction of the gap. 
The water alleys that led toward 
it were less familiar than those 
farther north; he chose at random, 
stopping to hack a blaze on the 
gum tree that slanted out above 
the entrance. His shout brought 
another hail, less frightened, this 
time, and more distinct. 

“Keep singing out,’ he called 
back, at the top of hislungs. ‘I’m 
coming.” 

Repeated at short intervals the 
cry led him deeper into the maze of 
shallow channels; twice he chose 
blind inlets and went back; at 
every turn he left a blaze to guide 
him. It was slow work, but the 
voice came nearer, until he poled 
past a thicket of bamboo grass 
and caught a glimpse of a gay- 
checkered sweater among the bare 
trunks of a drowned grove, the 
dead gray stems rising from shal- 
low water, too close together to 
| leave passage for his clumsy boat. 
| He found a way around them and 
came suddenly face to face with a 
girl, standing ankle-deep in soggy 
mold, her arm crooked over the 
| branch of a dead gum tree, her 
face and clothing splashed with 
mud and marked by thorn slashes, 
but no trace of panic in her direct, 
straightforward smile and word. 


AN you take me tothedam?”’ 
The voice was brisk, busi- 
nesslike. She might have been 
dealing, Dutton thought, with a 
taxi driver on a corner in New 
York. ‘I don’t think I could find 
my way back to the canoe, and 
the walking seems to be worse 
than it looks.” 
He pushed the bow in close to 
where she stood. She drew her 
feet out of the clinging mire, swing- 








about her as if it covered the skel- 

eton ofascarecrow; the bare scalp 

showed between straggling wisps of white 
hair. Joyce Shabedge! A name straight 
out of Hakluyt’s story of Raleigh’s lost 
colony at Roanoke! Dutton wondered, for 
the hundredth time, what stubbornly sur- 
viving pride of race had clung, through all 
these degenerating hardships, to that her- 
itage of surname, all that was left of what 
those sturdy Devon pioneers had brought 
with them from the motherland. 


E DID not speak. The woman heard 
nothing less than a shout, and without 
her son to interpret by look and gesture, 
understood hardly any spoken word. 
Dutton unwrapped his parcel, displaying 
matches, meal, a little sack of sugar and a 


hess 


she had forgotten Dutton. He left the 
provisions beside her and moved away. 
Shabedge had nearly a year to serve, even 
with his good-conduct allowance; long 
before he could pole his flatboat up the 
marsh to the cabin the dam would be done 
and this forlorn clearing would lie below 
several feet of water. After three hundred 
years the remnant of the Croatans, hold- 
ing their ground against Indian and white 
immigrant, surviving in the teeth of star- 
vation and fever, in spite of the slow decay 
of their inbred stock itself, would have 
yielded to Gridley Boone and Tregner and 
the march of progress! There would be no 
home for Griffin Shabedge when the law 
was through with him. 


ing her weight on the branch, 

and dropped lightly in. He no- 
ticed the smartness of her short tweed 
skirt and the diamond checks of her stock- 
ings. Summerhills, of course; a winter 
guest at one of the cottages or at Jonathan 
Beard’s big hotel; she probably didn’t 
dream of the deadliness of the danger she 
had escaped. 

“*Black Water’s a good place to keep out 
of,’’ he said, as he poled the boat back the 
way he had come. 
way in here. How did you come to try it?” 

She sat on the plank seat, completely at 
her ease. . ‘Oh, somebody told me not to,” 
she said lightly. ‘‘There was a canoe at 
the float above the dam and the others 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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Joyand Health 


for the 


BABY 


Rest and Relief for 
MOTHER 


) Our Pledge to Mothers | 


Millions of you have used Silver’s La-La-By Prod- 
ucts. You know how much joy, health and happiness 
these wonderful products have brought into your 
home. You know that they have saved you many 
extra steps, bother and worry. It’s been a lot easier 
to raise healthier babies with Silver’s La-La-By 
Products. When baby’s health and comfort is con- 
sidered you want the best, and we pledge ourselves 
to maintain our splendid reputation of the past ten 
years. You can continue to recommend Silver’s 
La- La-By Products to your friends just as you have 
in the past. 


The Baby Loves It 
Silver’s La-La-By Auto Crib No. 95 


: A very convenient, 


durable and useful 
auto crib. Will fit 
every make of 
sedan, open or 
closed car without 
taking up hardly 
any room. Can be 
moved sideways 
and removed from 
the car instantly. 
Made of Sateen 
finished ticking, fit- 
ted with a full-sized 
mattress. 


Equipped with four shock oye a steel brackets 
of aluminum finish. Size 29x13x8’”’ 


Silver’s Bathinette No. 51—$12 


Combination Baby Bath and Dressing Table 
Convenient, useful and attrac- 
tive. A place for every 
thing you need. Quickly 
changed from Bath 
to Dressing Table. 

































Made of the best hard-wood ivory enameled, 
fitted with acid-proof, double-coated rubber- 
ized material with a rubber faucet, towel 
rack, soap holder, pockets for sponges, 
cloths, etc. Folds flat, extra height. 


Let BABY Play the SAFEST Way 
Silver’s La-La-By Swing and Stand 
No. 529—$6.00 


Fun, healthful exercise and 
comfort for the baby—rest 
and relaxation for mother. 
\ Keeps the baby away from 
danger, dampness or acci- 
dents. Leaves mother free to 
attend to household duties. 
‘| The stand is made of the 
)\:\ best hard-wood, ivory en- 
\= FOLDS FLAT, 










height 4 feet. The Swing is 

made of snow-white duck, 

all laced on, removable for 

washing. Fitted with two 

\ safety springs and tray 

\ for baby’s playthings. 

Baby can play, rest or 

4, sleep in any position with 
the greatest comfort. 


Be Sure You Get 


Silver’s La-La-By Products 


And Avoid Imitations 
Manufactured exclusively by B. Coleman Silver’s Co., 
Chicago, makers of the famous Silver’s La-La-By 
Baby Swings (every one unconditionally guaranteed). 
Also specialties for infants 
and children. 
Our 50-page catalog showing 
complete line, mailed FREE. 
SILVER’'S LA-LA-BY Ju- 
venile Products are sold in 
all reliable stores. If your 4 
dealer cannot supply you we 
will ship direct upon receipt 
of remittance. ; 
Pew SS SSS SSeS eeeSe2ene4 


i B. COLEMAN SILVER’S CO. Dept. 14 1 
§ 2534 So. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. # 











§ Enclosed find $. ..for which send me the follo' _t 
§ a Auto Crib No. 95, $9.00; 0 Bathinette No. 51, § 

12.00; © Swing and Stand No. 529, $6.00; 0 Walk- i 

er Bike No. 7, $5.00; (1) Check here if you want cata- 
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HE IS A GOOD LITTLE WOMAN — and 
she knows it. 
She can hold her head up any- 
where—and she does. 

She keeps a clean house. She is devoted to her 
children. She loves her husband—and he loves her. 

Life for them should be ohe sweet song. And 
it isn’t. 

Every day is marred by this, or that, or the 
other thing. Nothing serious. Nothing really 
wrong. 

But she’s excitable, and nervous, and tired. And 
it’s remarkable how annoying any little thing can 
be when one is excitable, and nervous, and tired. 

It’s remarkable how all these exasperating 
things are somebody else’s fault. 

She just Aas to talk about them—to tell the 
other person they are his fault. So she talks, and 
talks, and talks. 

And sooner or later there is a “scene.”’ And out 
of many “scenes” there is sometimes a divorce. 

Tragedy ! 

* * * 

Women have particularly sensitive nervous 
systems. They are born that way. Their place in 
the scheme of things necessitates a highly or- 
ganized nervous system. 

This feminine nervous system is wonderful if 
it’s let alone. But stimulate it a little, and it 
reacts a lot. 
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Nagging wives 


An eminent Judge recently said that 

nagging wives lead to more divorces 

than unfaithful wives, extravagant 
wives, and “in-laws.” 


It ceases to be a nervous system and becomes 
“nerves.” 

Caffein is perhaps the most widely used stimu- 
lant that acts on the nerves. It excites them. 

And excited nerves turn trifling annoyances into 
tragedies. Excited nerves turn wives into nag- 
ging wives! 

You can avoid caffein so readily! People in 
millions of homes never use it. And they give up 
nothing. They still enjoy a delicious hot drink 
at mealtime. 

They use Postum—a drink made of whole wheat 
and bran. It contains no trace of any stimulant. 


-It has a wonderful flavor. It is easier to prepare, 


and it costs less. 

It is difficult enough for anyone to remain well 
poised, and calm, and serene, these nervous days. 
It is particularly difficult in the face of all the 
exacting problems and crowding cares that are 
inseparable from the running of a household. Isn’t 
it shortsighted to add to the confusion, by taking 
into the system an artificial stimulant? 

Wives and mothers everywhere are thanking 
their lucky stars for the thirty-day test of Postum 


Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s 
Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in 
the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. . 
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—a test through which they learned how 
easy and desirable it is to bar caffein 
from the diet. You make this test, too! 
Use Postum for thirty days. Judge how 
much better you look—how much better you 
feel. Then decide! 
Carrie Blanchard, famous food demonstrator, 
makes you this special offer. 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“Let me give you one week’s supply of Postum, free, to start 
you on the thirty-day test. Carry the test through for a full 
thirty days, and check results. 


“T will also send my personal directions for preparing Pos- 
tum, both for yourself and, with hot milk, for children. Mothers 
are enthusiastic about this new drink for the small members 
of the family. 


“If you wish to begin immediately, you can get Postum at 
your grocer’s. It costs only one-half cent a cup. 


“For one week’s free supply, send me your name and ad- 
dress, and indicate whether you prefer Instant Postum, made 
instantly in the cup with boiling water or hot (not boiled) milk, 
or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


: P.—L. H. J. 5-26 
Postum CerEat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


Instant Postum 

(prepared instantly in the cup) 
Postum CEREAL 

(prepared by boiling) 


which you 


In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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were all starting over to look at a spillway 
or something, so I’’—she spread her 
hands. “It didn’t look tricky, coming 
upstream. I don’t see yet why the current 
didn’t carry me back when I stopped pad- 
dling.” : 

“*There isn’t much, and you got out of 
it into a backwater,” he explained. ‘“‘Why 
didn’t you stick to the canoe? You’d have 
had some chance of getting out that way — 
absolutely none of wading out. The place 
is full of quicksands.”’ 

“‘T found that out, after I’d lost sight of 
the canoe. It looked easier to walk than 
to find the channel, and I knew the shore 
couldn’t be very far away.” 

<cSee. 

Something about her calmness angered 
him. She took his presence within earshot 
of her hail as a matter of course, just as 
she had coolly commandeered a passage 
back to the dam. 

He knew the type and detested it, de- 
tested it more positively because, in spite 
of his enlightenment, he was conscious of 
its persisting appeal. Such girls, trained 
to be useless; persuaded from the nursery 
that they put the world in debt by merely 
continuing to exist, expensively schooled 
in selfishness, tireless at sports and.dances, 
but utterly inadequate to any useful ef- 
fort—he checked the items of the old in- 
dictment between careful manipulations 
of his pole and verifications of his blazes. 
e HY are we going upstream?” she 

demanded suddenly. ‘‘The dam’s 
down that way. I’ve got to go back there; 
we were going somewhere for tea.” 

“Sorry.”” He rather enjoyed saying it 
harshly. She took it for granted that he’d 
be glad to pole a flatboat half a dozen 
miles to spare her friends a few minutes of 
anxiety, to let her keep that all-important 
engagement for tea! ‘I couldn’t make it 
before dark. You must have paddled 
pretty far before you left the canoe. I’d 
only get us both lost if I tried for the dam 
now.” 

“Very well.’”’ There was a sudden cool- 
ness in her voice. ‘‘I can’t very well in- 
sist, I suppose. I thought that all you 
swamp people could find your way about 
in the dark, but of course if youcan’t ——”’ 

“T can’t,” he said. She took him for a 
squatter, did she? He thought of the 
gaunt, starved men of the swamp. If one 
of them had found her! Impulse tempted 
him to let her error pass uncontradicted. 
‘Besides, my place is up yonder, and I’ve 
got to get back to it. You can get home 
from there as easy as from the dam.” 

She said nothing and he gave his atten- 
tion to his course. The boat slid almost 
soundlessly through the deepening shad- 
ows. Finally he reassured her. “Only a 
little way, now. Just around the next 
bend.” 


E RAN the boat aground and held it 
steady while she sprang ashore; he tied 
it carefully under the screen of vines while 
she watched, her face puzzled, distrustful. 
“Why did you hide it like that?’ she 
demanded, as he led the way across the 
boggy margin toward the foot of the slope. 
“The boat? Because I want to find it 
there when I come back,”’ he said shortly. 
“This way; better let me go ahead. 
There’s a kind of path through this bunch 
grass, but it’s hard to see.” 

She followed in silence till they emerged 
on the clearing. The strangely sudden 
dusk of the latitude had begun to thicken 
even here on the crest; the cabin under 
the old pines lay in deep shadow and the 
air was touched with the premonitory cool- 
ness of night. Dutton lighted candles 
while the girl waited on the doorstep of 
the house. She came into the room with a 
visible reluctance which irritated his dis- 
approval afresh. They were all so sure of 
their fatal fascination, these modern girls! 

“‘T thought you were one of the swamp 
people I’ve heard Mr. Boone talk about,” 
she said. ‘‘ You aren’t, are you?” 

“Not exactly. I’m a farmer. Want 
some supper before we start?” 


fees 


“T’m pretty hungry,” she admitted. 
“Tf it’s not too much trouble.” 

“No trouble at all.”” He chuckled. 
“You can fry yourself some eggs and 
bacon while I see to my chores.” 

He led the way out to the lean-to 
kitchen; after a moment’s hesitation she 
followed. He lighted the tiny oil stove 
on which he did most of his cooking, set 
out a slab of bacon and a bowl of eggs on 
the oil-clothed table and waved at the 
skillet hanging from a nail in the wall. 

“‘Make some coffee, too, if you want it,”’ 
he suggested calmly. ‘“‘Be a cold drive 
over to Summerhills tonight.” 

“T’m sorry to make so much trouble.” 
The words and tone annoyed him anew. 
It was wholly evident that she regarded 
any service she might exact of him as a 
kindness on her part, a privilege on his. 

“Oh, it’s no trouble. I was thinking of 
going over there tonight anyway.” He 
moved to the door of the main cabin. 
*T’ll just shut this; have to fix up a little 























when I finish the chores. Don’t want to 
wear my work clothes down yonder.” 

He closed the door without waiting for 
her answer. He fed and watered the 
mules, locked the door of the chicken 
house, filled the gas tank and radiator of 
his little tin car, and hurried back to the 
house. He chuckled under his breath as 
he shaved and changed to his dinner suit, 
scented by the camphor moth balls in 
which it has reposed for months. Took it 
for granted, did she, that he was a web- 
footed Croatan squatter, or a backwoods 
farmer? All right! 

He opened the door of the lean-to and 
discovered that she had done nothing to- 
ward the preparation of her supper. 

“‘T never cooked anything,” she said, as 
the door creaked. Her tone, to Dutton’s 
ear, implied that she took pride in the 
statement. “I thought I’d better wait and 
let you do it, instead of spoiling things.” 
He saw her eyes widen as they observed 
his splendor. They stared at him. 

“Too proud to cook, eh?” he said 
roughly. “All right. I’m not.” 


E BROKE eggs deftly on the edge of the 
skillet, when the sliced bacon had be- 
gun to spatter noisily above the oil flame. 
“Get along without coffee—take too long 
to make it now. Sorry I didn’t realize 
that you couldn’t possibly lower yourself 
far enough to put some water on to boil.” 
“My education’s been horribly neg- 
lected,’’ she said lightly. ‘‘You make me 
feel awfully ignorant. It must be splendid 
to know so much—how to boil water and 
everything.” 

“Just about as splendid as not know- 
ing,” he retorted. ‘‘That’s what makes 
me tired, hearing people brag about ig- 
norance as if it were an achievement. 
Slide over your plate.” 


“‘I know how to eat, anyway,”’ she said, 
complying. ‘‘Let’s have an armistice till 
after supper. I never can quarrel decently 
till I’m fed.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, angry at him- 
self for the stupid impulse that urged him 
to apologize, that tried to make him actu- 
ally like her. An absurd notion intruded 
on his mind—it was fun, rather, to have 
her sitting on the other side of his kitchen 
table. 

“‘I.see why you’re so peeved at me,” 
she announced suddenly. ‘It was awfully 
crude of me to think you were just a 
swamp squatter, instead of the famous 
Mr. Mark Dutton.” 

“How did you know that I ——”’ 

“Oh, really! Just because I can’t cook, 
you needn’t suppose I’m an absolute mo- 
ron. How many farmers around the 
swamp go in for the jolly hermit’s life and 
do their own cooking in dinner suits?” 
She laughed softly. ‘‘Why, I’d been won- 
dering about you. Do you really like to 
play you’re a fossil?” 

“T see,”” Dutton shrugged. ‘“‘Why, yes; 
I like it. It suits me better than being a 
live-wire go-getter ora polo player. What’s 
your name?”’ 

“Shake hands with Marian Farre,’’ she 
laughed. ‘“‘Farre with an e, please. We’re 
very particular about that e.’”’ She 
laughed again. ‘“‘It’s distinguished, don’t 
you think?” 


sf HO told youabout me?’’ He brushed 

the banter aside impatiently, pursu- 
inganewtrainofthought. Ifshe were just 
a casual winter visitor, she wouldn’t have 
heard of Mark Dutton. And if she weren’t 
just that—he was angry at himself for a 
rebellious, stubborn hope that she wasn’t, 
as if.it could possibly matter to him! 

“Oh, everybody.”’ She waved her hand. 
“Gridley Boone, and that nice engineer 
friend of his, Mr.—Mr. Tregner, isn’t it? 
And Mr. Beard, of course. Heaps of 
people, and all remarkably unanimous 
about you.”’ 

“That’s probable.”” Dutton chuckled. 
“You're not just stopping at Summerhills 
to break the trip south, then? Staying in 
a cottage?”’ 

“No. We’re at The Longleaf for the 
winter, mother and I. And that reminds 
me—mother must be simply frantic. You 
haven’t a telephone, have you?”’ 

“Not me!”’ Dutton got to his feet, re- 
gretting for the first time his cherished 
freedom from the impudent, intrusive gar- 
rulity of the vocal wire. “Fossils don’t, as 
arule. It’s bad enough to own a tin car. 
We'd better start; your people will be 
worrying about you, and it’s eight miles to 
Summerhills, over a regular fossil road.” 

He brought a heavy sheepskin coat for 
her, blew out the candles and led the way 
to the open shed that sheltered his car. It 
started, as always, with the seemingly in- 
tentional perversity of its sex, but yielded, 
finally, to the mysterious persuasion of a 
hearty kick applied to its off rear shoe. 


HERE was time for a remarkable quan- 

tity of conversation—phenomenon the 
more mysterious because in Mark Dut- 
ton’s experience the eight miles had never 
seemed so short. It was mainly an ex- 
change of information, and yet Dutton, 
to whom the banality of trivial small talk 
was infinitely depressing, was persistently 
aware of an eager interest in this. It was, 
for some mystifying reason, a matter of 
absorbing importance to learn that the 
girl’s father had been a mining engineer, 
that she had grown up, except for occa- 
sional holidays abroad or at resorts, in a 
succession of private schools, while her 
mother followed the fortunes of a miner 
whose luck or fancy led him to bleak work- 
ings in the Andes, to silver camps in Old 


Mexico, to raw, new settlements in Nevada . 


deserts. 

Since her father’s death she and her 
mother had lived, nominally, in New York, 
and actually on steamers and in resort 
hotels. 

“Mother can’t get too much civiliza- 
tion, nowadays,” the girl explained. ‘‘No 
wonder, either, after all those years in 
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DeLuxe 


-just another Hawaiian 
PINEAPPLE FAVORITE 


There are women who have built 
their reputations as hostesses upon 
their ability to bake ham—yet even 
these, we believe, will welcome this 


suggestion. 

BAKED HAM WITH PINEAPPLE: Boil 
a ham whole and skin it. Trim off super- 
fluous fat. Mix four parts brown sugar and 
one part soft bread crumbs, add’one teaspoon 
mustard and spread mixture over ham. Place 
slices of Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple over the 
outside of the ham and fasten in place with 
whole cloves. Bake one-half hour or until 
well glazed. Baste with syrup from Pineapple. 
Extra Pineapple slices may be placed around 
ham in the pan to brown. 

That's the remarkable thing about 
Hawaiian Pineapple: it gives so many 
every-day foods a new, distinctive 
flavor. Desserts, Pies, Cake-fillings, 
Ices, Salads—no end of tempting 


uses. 


Enjoy it often in both its conven- 
ient forms—Sliced and Crushed: 
for its healthfulness; for its match- 
less tropical flavor, and because it is 
nevertheless just as economical as 
any canned fruit that you can serve. 


—For sundaes, ices, 


from the can and pies, cake filling, 
for quick desgerts salads & hundreds 
and salads. of made-up dishes. 


—For serving right 





SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


Dept. 163, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 
“*Hawaiian Pineapple as One Hundred Good Cooks Serve It.”* 


Name 








Address 









City. State 
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a Back of the romance and glamour 
of the Movie world are the realities 
of strenuous days—when your 
favorite star must put into her 
acting every resource of body, mind 
and emotions. Above—scene from 
Lady Windermere’s Fan, featuring 
Warner Bros. Star, Irene Rich. 
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For the Movie actress, who is constantly on her feet, 
foot-comfort.is imperative. Yet she must register grace— 
poetry of motion—and foot appearance that is faultless— 
captivating! 


Foot Saver Shoes ideally meet these exacting demands. 


The “close-up” of the Foot Saver Shoe reveals its harmony 
of line, its beauty, its charm. But wear Foot Savers and 
you get a revelation of the comfort, the grace of carriage, 
the buoyancy of step you feel, asa result of the scientific, 
in-built features of these famous shoes. 


There is a Foot Saver model to meet the personal needs 
of every woman of every age in every walk of life. For 
perfect appearance—for supreme shoe satisfaction— 
let your next pair be Foot Savers! 


Prominent shoe shops all over the country show com- 
plete lines of J. & K. Footwear and feature Foot Savers. 
If in doubt about your nearest Foot Saver dealer, write 
us for his name. 


Handsome Style Book of season's newest models on request. 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. 
Makers of the famous J. & K. Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
415 E. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Foot Foot Insurance Insurance for the Future _ the Future” 


FOOTSAVER Joes 





mining camps. Summerhills isn’t quite 
effete enough for her; she had her heart 
set on Palm Beach this winter, till Gridley 
Boone talked her into coming here.” 

Dutton scowled in the darkness. 
““Known Boone very long?” 

“Oh, yes. He and father had a good 
many business dealings. We've always 
known him, and since father’s death he’s 
been just splendid.” Her tone warmed, 
and Mark Dutton’s hands tightened on 
the steering wheel. ‘‘I know you and he 
don’t agree about this power project, but 
you like him personally, don’t you? He 
always speaks of you as if it was a—a sort 
of friendly quarrel.” 

“I don’t know him personally.”” Dut- 
ton kept a careful restraint on his tongue. 
“I hate about everything he likes, and I 
guess the converse is true too.”” 

“You mean you really don’t believe in 
the splendid things he’s done, like this new 
dam, and the one in the Adirondacks? 
You’d rather keep that horrible swamp 
the way it is than ——” 


UST that.”” Dutton shut his teeth. “I 

hate almost everything about what’s 
called civilization. The few good things 
don’t begin to balance the others. I’d a 
thousand times rather live as people lived 
two hundred years ago, before the proph- 
ets of progress filled the world with smoke 
and noise and hurry.” 

““Was she awfully lovely?” 

The question startled him so, that the 
car swerved giddily in the sand. “‘Who? 
I don’t see what si 

“The girl, of course, the one who mar- 
ried somebody else.”” She spoke in a 
matter-of-fact fashion, a little impatiently, 
as if his dullness annoyed her. 

Dutton laughed outright as her meaning 
dawned on him. ‘‘I see. No hermit with- 
out a heartbreak. Cherchez la femme. 
That sort of thing, eh?”’ He chuckled 
again. ‘‘Not so far wrong, either. They 
were all lovely, awfully lovely. That was 
the trouble. They were so dog-gone lovely 
that I used to wake up, dreaming I’d over- 
looked everything else and married one of 
’em, tied myself into the go-getting busi- 
ness of life.”’ 

‘I do like to see a man hate himself to 
death,” said the girl. ‘“‘They wouldn’t let 
you alone, would they?” 

“Do they let Gridley Boone alone, down 
at The Longleaf?’’ Dutton laughed softly. 
“I was something of a go-getter myself in 
those days, and it sticks in my mind that 
there was a female of the species. At any 
rate, there’s been a remarkable falling off 
in my mail since I went into farming.” 

“Discovered in the first reel. And I 
thought I’d been so clever about getting 
myself lost in your swamp too. No won- 
der you were too smart for them.” 


ORDS and tone displeased Dutton; 
it was one thing, somehow, to banter 
flippantly about love and marriage in gen- 
eral, and quite another to give the same talk 
a specific and immediately personal appli- 
cation. He diverted the conversation by 
pointing out the lights of Jim Dixon’s cot- 
tage, and telling her about Jim and Marta, 
dabbling at their writing while they waited 
for the peach trees to come into bearing; 
about Matt and Sarah Burden, and their 
endless games of strictly antiseptic cards; 
about old Senator Purvis, past eighty and 
serenely planting bare hillsides with pines 
that would still be young when the sen- 
ator’s grandsons were old, old men. 
“I’m not the only crank in the sand 
hills. There are quite a few of us who 
dissent from the gospel of boost and boom 


- and brass.”’ 


‘*So you sit on the fence and whittle and 
sneer comfortably at men who are big 
enough and brave enough to enjoy doing 
big things for the mere sake of the doing. 
You’re proud of being different from men 
like Gridley Boone, men who put their 
lives into splendid things, things that 
make the world better ——”’ 

“I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to reflect 
on—on any of your friends. I was just 
defending my own admitted eccentrici- 
ties.”” He discovered that his hands had 


tightened on the wheel and that he thought 
of Boone suddenly, not with a distaste 
that was three parts pity and contempt, 
but with a definite and positive antipathy. 
““There’s so much room in the world for 
the kind of big and splendid things they 
like to do,” he added slowly, “‘that I sup- 
pose we’re unreasonable when they pick 
out our particular little backwater for 
improvement.” 

“And you do what you can to make it 
harder for them,” she flashed, ‘‘trumping 
up lawsuits and stirring up these poor- 
white squatters to fire at the workmen. 
I can understand your not helping; I’m 
puzzled by your actually taking some 
trouble to hinder.”’ 

““T see you’ve heard the whole list of my 
high crimes and misdemeanors,”’ he said. 
““You’ve been very patient to restrain 
your disapproval all this time.” 

“I supposed you were just some well- 
meaning fanatic,’”’ she said. ‘‘I hadn’t 
met you; I didn’t know that you knew 
better.” 

“And you think I do now? That’s 
something anyway. I’d rather be re- 
garded as a villain than a nut.” He 
waved his hand toward the clustered 
lights of Summerhills, tiered along the 
slope before them. ‘‘ We’re almost there.” 

“Why don’t you answer me?” She 
spoke with heat. ‘‘You aren’t an idiot. 
You must have had some reason for trying 
to block Gridley Boone’s scheme. You 
aren’t stupid enough to have done it just 
for spite, just because you don’t like him.”’ 

Again Dutton felt his hands close on the 
wheel. It seemed as if he hated Gridley 
Boone enough to do almost anything. A 
few hours ago he had been philosophically 
reconciled to his defeat, only tolerantly, 
contemptuously unfriendly toward the 
man who had beaten him. Now —— 


OULD that be stupid?” he heard 

himself saying. “I’m afraid you’re 
mistaken about me, if it would. I had a 
lot of other reasons for trying to stop this 
Black Water deal, but they don’t seem to 
matter now. All I really want to do is to 
beat Gridley Boone.”’ 

“But youcan’t. It’s all settled. You’re 
whipped.” 

“Am I?” Mark Dutton discovered that 
he was speaking between set teeth. ‘‘ You’ll 
be seeing him in a few minutes, and you 
can tell him, if you like, that I’ve just 
begun to fight.” 

He stopped the car in the glare of the 
veranda lights before the big hotel. The 
girl sprang lightly to the step and turned 
to thank him. He was driving on, looking 
straight before him. A plump woman, too 
youthfully dressed, was hurrying toward 
the steps, with Gridley Boone’s big, domi- 
nating figure at her side. It did not occur 
to Mark Dutton, driving toward the dis- 
creetly shaded windows of the casino, that 
he had been anything but wise in avoiding 
that encounter. 

He marveled dully at the sudden inten- 
sification of his dislike, at the sure knowl- 
edge that if he had waited to hear Marian 
Farre greet Boone with friendliness and 
admiration in her voice, the old quarrel 
would have flamed up between them, white- 
hot, deadly. 

He did not see the look with which 
Marian Farre’s eyes followed him as he 
drove away. 


II 


REGNER turned away from the rou- 

lette table as Mark Dutton came into 
the main room of the casino. His plump, 
smooth, good-humored face wore the look 
with which, invariably, he seemed to sug- 
gest that there was something deliciously 
comic about losing money. He came 
straight toward Dutton, greeted him with 
quiet cordiality and rested a hand on his 
sleeve, his eyes amused and friendly be- 
hind their lenses. 

“Don’t rub salt on the scratches, old 
son,” he said. ‘You ought to play rou- 
lette now and then; nothing like it to de- 
velop your sense of humor so that you can 


(Continued on Page 62) 


























Many women get the 
extra help of Fels-Naptha 
by dissolving it in hot water 
or chipping it directly into 
the washing machine. They 
get more than soap suds. 
They get creamy suds 
enriched with plenty of 
dirt-loosening naptha. 
Chipping Fels-Naptha only 
takes about 50 seconds. No 
bother. No fuss. No waste. 
Try Fels-Naptha in your 
washing machine. The 
results will surprise and 
delight you! 
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advice. She is getting her wash done 
every week more quickly, with the 
extra help of Fels-Naptha! 

She has an easier time of it! So do 
the clothes! And wouldn’t a laundress 
appreciate this extra help? 

The clothes have a spring-like fresh- 
ness; a sweet, wholesome cleanliness 
that is not easy to get with soap alone. 

For Fels-Naptha is more than soap. 
It is much more than just “naptha soap.” 
It is plenty of dirt-loosening naptha 
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gel that extra help. 
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Many a woman has taken this friendly 


combined with splendid soap, in the 
Fels-Naptha way. This makes these two 
useful cleaners work together to clean so 
thoroughly, easily, safely! Fels-Naptha 
gives you extra washing help you cannot 
get from any other soap, no matter what 
its form, or color, or price. 

Why not profit by the experience of 
millions of women who have found 
that nothing can take the place of 
Fels-Naptha for all their washing and 
household cleaning? 

Get a golden bar at your grocer’s! 
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HE business of being a parent is 
dificult at best. There are days 
when everything seems to go 
wrong, when Jimmy is mischievous and 
Janet is disobedient—days when the 
children are so ex- 
asperating that you 
forget what they real- 
ly mean to you. 


But at night, when 
you steal quietly in 
for a last good-night 
look, how like blos- 
soms they seem— 
exquisite promises 
of the future. You 
dream of the things 
you hope to do for 
them—of the ad- 
vantages you wish 
to give them—of the 
gifts you would like 
to lavish upon them. 
But has it occurred 
to you that there is 
something else that 
perhaps you should 
be doing for them 
right now? 


Today — Before 
It Is Too Late 


Use the great gifts 

of modern medical 

science to protect your children from dis- 
ease and to help them become strong and 
healthy men and women—physically, 
mentally and morally. Many deadly 
diseases can be prevented by vaccination 
or inoculation. Do not risk the blighting 
of a single blossom. 


Three Important Things to Do 


These are things which, if not already 
done, you should do at once: 


First. See that your children are 
vaccinated against smallpox. 


Second. Make sure that they have 
toxin-antitoxin treatments to 
prevent diphtheria. 


Third. Have them examined 
at least once a year to correct 
physical defects. Especially — 
teeth, eyes, ears and tonsils 
should be thoroughly in- 
spected; adenoids, when pres- 
ent, should be removed. 


With positive protection of- 

fered against two of the most dreaded 
diseases, smallpox and diphtheria, it is 
little short of criminal negligence to 
overlook these simple precautions. And 


For the past three years May Day has had 
a new meaning. It has ome National 
Child Health Day—the day on which 
every state in our country takes stock 
of the health and welfare of its children. 


While there have ry ea gains in pro- 
tecting the lives of children, these gains 
have been accomplished by the extraor- 
dinarily good work done in some parts 
of the country. Tremendous better- 
ment will result when the same good 
work is carried on everywhere. 


The New May Day unites us in planning 








more and better playground facilities and 
for unremitting supervision of the water, 
milk and food supplies of a community. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has prepared pamphlets on the 
cause, prevention and care of almost all 
the diseases with which children are 
threatened. 


Send for the booklets on Measles, 
Whooping Cough, Scarlet Fever and 
Diphtheria. They will be mailed free 
and may be invaluable to you. 
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Protect the Blossoms 


a great amount of illness will be avoided 
when, as a matter of course, children 
have an annual health examination. 

Can you call yourself a good parent unless 
you are able to say, “My children have 
the best protection I 
can give them!” 


Even Minor 
Ailments are 
Dangerous 


More children die 
from measles and 
whooping cough than 
from dreaded scarlet 
fever. Chicken-pox 
and mumps may be 
indirect causes of 
death. Common 
colds are dangerous 
for they may be the 
first symptoms of 
something more seri- 
ous. Some of the 
most contagious dis- 
eases, such as measles 
and whooping cough, 
for the first two or 
three days appear 
to be nothing but 
“colds”. Even at this 
stage, before the real 
sickness is recog- 
nized, infection of others may occur. 


Frequently whooping cough leads to 
pneumonia or permanently injured lungs. 
Unless a child who has measles is care- 
fully nursed,— pneumonia, mastoiditis or 
kidney trouble may result. The most 
skilful nursing is necessary in all children’s 
diseases. In not a few instances, an 
attack of measles is the indirect cause 
of tuberculosis. Sometimes the little 
sufferer is left blind or deaf. 


Do not make the mistake that some 
parents have made—do not think that 
your child must have all the children’s 
diseases and “the sooner the better”. 
Never let well | 

children play Ae 
with a child ans 
known to have 4 

a contagious 
disease. Protect 
your boys and 
girls from sick- 
ness. 


Health is the 
greatest blessing you can 
give your children. Now 
is the time to plan for 
it—in blossom time. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
see the fun of losing.” His fingers tight- 
ened significantly. ‘‘It takes a lot of prac- 
tice to enjoy a licking. It’s an acquired 
taste. Come on over and buy a stack of 
chips; I’ll tell you how to play them and 
guarantee that you'll lose.”’ 

Dutton found himself grinning, against 
his will. He couldn’t help liking Tregner, 
any more than he could help hating Grid- 
ley Boone, and yet the two were equally 
his antagonists in the matter of Black 
Water Dam. If the original scheme had 
been Boone’s, it was Tregner whose engi- 
neering skill had made it practical; Boone 
had enlisted political and financial sup- 
port, but Tregner had translated these 
into terms of masonry and concrete and 
earthen fill. Detached, unhurried, soft- 
spoken, always immaculate, he seemed to 
motivate and control all the diversified 
operations at the gap, his sleepy, humor- 
Ous eye on every negro laborer, every de- 
tail of construction, every shipment of 
material. Of the two it seemed to Mark 
Dutton that Lansing Tregner was more 
intricately identified with the project than 
even Gridley Boone, and yet between 
Tregner and himself there had been only 
friendliness. 

“I guess my case needs stronger mea- 
sures than roulette,” he said. ‘‘I’ve got 
to fight somebody, Tregner. The wheel 
isn’t personal enough.” 


“7 TSHE poker cure, eh?” Tregner chuck- 

led. ‘‘Scobell was getting up a game; 
I think they’vestarted one upstairs. Come 
on. You won’t be happy till you get it, 
and something tells me you'll get it pre- 
cisely where the flapper wears her beads.” 

He linked arms with Dutton and moved 
toward the stairway. ‘Afford to pay your 
lessons?’’ he asked quietly. ‘‘I can guar- 
antee Scobell will charge you more than 
the wheel.” 

“‘T’ve got a hunch,” said Dutton. ‘‘ This 
feels like my lucky night.” 

“That settles it. I might as well go 
order the flowers now,”’ Tregner mourned. 
“The better they feel, the more it costs 
to cure ’em.”’ 

There were only four players at the big 
table in the private room on the second 
floor and they made both newcomers 
amiably welcome. Jack Scobell was mani- 
festly the leading spirit, a short, bald- 
headed, loquacious man with pudgy hands 
that fumbled awkwardly with cards and 
chips. The others were strangers to Dut- 
ton, transient guests at the hotel, he 
guessed; only one of them impressed him 
as likely to be formidable. A kind of in- 
toxication came upon him as he took his 
place and counted his stack of chips. The 
cards flicked toward him with a curious 
effect of promise; he won, won again, 
filled a four-card flush and was given play 
against it, bluffed, a few hands later, on a 
broken straight and was not called. The 
stacks before him multiplied agreeably 
and his spirits reacted to the forgotten 
thrill of easy winnings. 


REGNER, playing with his invariable 

detachment, seemingly indifferent to 
the issue of the game, lost steadily and ap- 
parently enjoyed it. His face was amused, 
as if he looked on at some subtle comedy. 
Looking up from the discovery of four 
nines, Mark Dutton caught the mild, 
quizzical glance fixed upon him with a 
suggestion of expectancy. Scobell was 
dealing; the man at his left had opened 
with a modest bet which Dutton did not 
raise; the other stranger and Tregner 
threw down their hands and Scobell, after 
hesitating, pushed out a stiff raise. 

“No fury like a woman scorned,”’ he 
chuckled, repeating the phrase with which 
he invariably proclaimed that he held 
queens. 

The opener threw down his hand, face 
upward. ‘‘Serves me right for opening on 
those jacks.” 

Dutton, on the point of raising back, 
caught Tregner’s look and changed his 
mind. The contractor was interested and 
amused and expectant. The expression 


gave Dutton pause. He had noticed that 
the exposed hand held, besides the un- 
lucky knaves, a ten and queen and ace. 
His own fifth card was a king. There 
could be no fours higher than his own, 
therefore. Barring a straight flush in 
Scobell’s hand, he held winning cards. He 
merely met Scobell’s raise and drew one 
card. Scobell took two. It was Dutton’s 
bet and he chose to check. Scobell con- 
sidered, examined his cards and then 
pushed in a hundred-dollar stack. 

Again something in Tregner’s look 
stirred Dutton’s suspicion. He met the 
bet, but did not raise, and fancied that he 
detected a flicker of amazement in Sco- 
bell’s red face. It was gone in an instant. 

The dealer exploded into aggrieved pro- 
fanity. ‘“‘What do you know about that? 
I draw two cards to fill a straight flush and 
collect a few kind words and an orange.”’ 
He spread the hand. 


UTTON mixed his own cards with the 

discards. A glint of admiration, he 
thought, showed in Tregner’s eye; it be- 
came downright approval when, after a 
few more hands, Dutton cashed his chips 
and quit. Tregner followed his example, 
resisting the pleas of the remaining four. 
He thrust his arm through Dutton’s as 
they went downstairs. 

“T didn’t think you’d spot it,” he said 
softly. ‘‘What did he deal you? Four 
nines? Neat, wasn’t it, the way Sinton 
showed you those court cards? You’d 
have a king, of course.” 

“T feel like a new man after taking one 
bottle of your celebrated remedy,” said 
Dutton. “It was your face that steered 
me off. Did you see him cold-deck me, or 
just guess it?” 

“He telegraphs it. You can see him 
tighten up when he’s all set for the slaugh- 
ter.” Tregner laughed quietly. “I’ve 
watched him work with Sinton half a 
dozen times; they’re just about good 
enough for the butter-and-egg men who 
play here; I’d like to see them tackle one 
of the old-timers. I’ve known men that 
would walk a hundred miles to sit in with 
a couple of trustful young tinhorns like 
them.” 

Dutton shrugged. He had won three 
hundred dollars and, in the present state 
of his finances, the sum was big enough to 
be stimulating in itself; the memory of 
Scobell’s surprised, disgusted face im- 
proved his humor. He had almost for- 
gotten about Gridley Boone. 

“Well, is it peace or war?’ Tregner 
came with him to the door. ‘‘Grid Boone 
says I can quit worrying about you, but I 
don’t know. Do you know enough to lay 
a losing hand in anything except poker?” 


UTTON’S anger came back to him. 

“Want me to telegraph, too, do you, 
when I’m set for the killing? You and 
Boone hold four nines, don’t you? And 
you know I can’t get any high fours. All 
right. Bet your heads off and see.” 

““Cold-decked us, have you? After the 
way I acted tonight too. Got an ace in 
your sleeve? Go on, shake it. What did 
I ever do to you?” 

“Wait and see,”’ said Dutton again. 

It was mere swagger; he knew that he 
was beaten, that there was nothing left for 
him to try; but it pleased him to discover 
that Tregner, at least, still thought him 
dangerous. If Tregner thought so, per- 
haps Gridley Boone might worry a little. 

Dutton drove home in a divided mood. 
His feeling toward Boone seemed to cool 
and steady to a definite, intelligent hatred; 
there was a lingering exasperation as he 
recalled the talk with Marian Farre, and 
her obstinate conviction of Boone’s excel- 
lences; against these the thought of Treg- 
ner’s affability, of the surprised disgust on 
Jack Scobell’s face as he exposed that 
straight flush, the pleasing sense of the 
wadded bills in his pocket, combined to 
lift his spirits. He was puzzled, however, 
by the discovery that something had hap- 
pened to his cabin, or, perhaps, to his own 
view of its familiar aspect. It seemed, for 
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Fisher body-craft—and all that it means in 
sound, lasting construction; in beauty, ad- 
vanced design and good taste—is available 
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every price, from high to low, the emblem 
Body by Fisher signifies unequaled body-value 
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... Every mother should know them 


CERTAIN famous American doctor, whose 

life is being devoted to the study of mal- 

nutrition in children, has this to say to mothers: 

“There is no more royal road to establishing 

health in your child than your own intelligent 

care and watchfulness. Every mother is respon- 
sible for her child, as no physician can be.” 


This doctor tells mothers that one out of every 
three children in the United States is malnour- 
ished. He warns them of the terrible handicap, 
physical and mental, which malnutrition imposes 
upon a child. He begs them to watch for the danger 
signals of malnutrition—and to fight this menace 


with the weapon of right food. 


Balanced, health-giving nourishment 
in this delicious food 


A growing child's body requires all the vital 
food elements every day. These elements should be 
supplied in abundant quantities and in proper 
proportions. Yet certain modern foods are over- 
milled—over-refined. Vital elements are lost— 
precious elements! Without these elements vigor- 
ous health is impossible. This is a scientific fact. 





GrapeNuts is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties (Double-thick 
. and 


Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate . . 
milk’food-drink. Try one at the nearest soda fountain. 


The food expert who originated Grape-Nuts 
deliberately planned a delicious, digestible food to 
supply certain deficiencies in modern diet. Grape- 
Nuts furnishes dextrins, maltose and other carbo- 
hydrates for heat and energy; iron for the blood; 
phosphorus for teeth and bones; protein for 
muscle and body-building; and the essential 
vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite. Eaten with 
milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is an admirably bal- 
anced ration. This is the kind of food which protects 
against malnutrition. 


And children love Grape-Nuts! Its nut-like 
flavor and crisp, brown crunchiness are irre- 
sistible. It is a food which children enjoy chewing. 
Your dentist will tell you that chewing crisp foods 
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{ Health } 





. . » Malted Grape-Nuts, chocolate flavored, a most delicious * 


is vitally important to the health of teeth and 
gums. Most of the food we eat today is too soft. 


Give Grape-Nuts a place in your child’s daily 
diet! It is so valuable—and so economical. A 
serving costs just a trifle over a cent and a half! 
Get a package today from your grocer—or accept 
the following offer. 


Two servings of Grape-Nuts, free 
. and two interesting booklets 


Mail the coupon below and we will send you 
two individual packages of Grape-Nuts, free, and 
two booklets—““The Effect of Food Upon Your 
Children’s Lives” and ““A Book of Better Break- 
fasts.”’ Both are of vital interest to mothers. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Cereat Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, to- 
gether with your booklet on the correct feeding of children and 
also “A Book of Better Breakfasts," by a former physical 
director of Cornell Medical College. 
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the first time in his experience, bare and 
dull and empty; he surveyed it critically 
in the light of his bedtime candle, vaguely 
dissatisfied. 

The light glinted on metal, and he lifted 
a tiny gold box from the floor beside the 
kitchen table. It snapped open in his 
hands, a vanity case, with mirror and 
powder puffs and slender pencil of oily 
lip salve. He dropped it on the table with 
a grimace of disgust, and was presently 
annoyed, as he drifted toward sleep, to 
find himself listening to an absurd mental 
debate in which some rebellious faction 
| among his disciplined thoughts strove to 
maintain that lip salve and rouge and 
cigarettes were at least no worse than 
wasp-waisted corsets and filigree 
flasks of smelling salts. 

He’d have to make a trip to 
Summerhills to take it back. 
A nuisance, too, with that 
drive down to Dundee 
ahead of him in the morn- 
ing. Still —— 





UTTON always en- 

joyed the Dundee 
drive. The road, swing- 
ing in a wide arc to 
avoid the ridges, ran 
through a landscape 
cheerfully desolate, al- 
most untenanted, a suc- 
cession of low hills, 
sparsely clad in the strag- 
gling growth of scrub oak 
and dogwood and _ hickory 
that had begun to conceal the 
murder of the pines, of tiny hol- 
lows between them where the path 
forded shallow branches, moving sound- 
| lessly below their overarching tangle of 
| gum and holly and creeper. 

The road dropped to the wide, over- 
grown flatland that was the valley of the 
Tybee, a mile or more on each side of the 
sunken channel in the center, where Kin- 
stry Lannon ran his current ferry, always 
a delight to Dutton. He was grinning as 
he drove carefully down the last, steep 
slant cut in the clay bank and saw the 
clumsy, blunt flatboat of the ferry drawn 
up on his side, with Kinstry Lannon squat- 
ting motionlessly beside it. 

It would be a long time before even a 
state government would commit the folly 
of paving a highway that could carry no 
more traffic than Kinstry Lannon’s boat 
could move across the river; it would be 
longer before the ancient ferry would be 
replaced by a bridge. 





HE car jolted into the bed of the boat. 

Lannon adjusted the leeboards, hauled 
in on the block and tackle that connected 
the streamward end of the boat with the 
crude trolley that ran on the cable, slacked 
away on the corresponding tackle at the 
other end, so that the two lines held the 
clumsy craft at an angle to the current. 
A shove from Lannon sent it clear of the 
shore; the thrust of the river against 
the leeboards drove it gently out into the 
stream. Lannon squatted, comfortably 
motionless, in the shadow of the car. He 
spat overside—the inevitable preface to 
his grudging speech. His eyes, deeply re- 
cessed in his sun-browned face, seemed 
only to peep between their lids, almost 
closed in their perpetual squint. 

“Taken the chain gang over last eve- 
nin’,” he said. ‘‘Aim to work on the road 
down yonder to the big bend.” 

Dutton nodded. Here was another il- 
lustration of the fallacy of so-called prog- 
ress, that spent millions on huge steel and 
concrete cages where the convict spent his 
time in high-priced idleness or labored on 
futile, profitless tasks, as senseless as the 
treadmill. Down here he built roads, and 
slept and ate in a wire-fenced camp that 
moved with him; he learned by exceed- 
ingly practical experience the relation 
between labor and food; he sweated fiber 
into his muscles and, probably, an ele- 
mentary lesson into his brain. At any 
rate, he was a useful public servant instead 
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of a petted burden on the honest tax- 
payer. 

“That’s good,” said Dutton. 
stretch was getting pretty bad.”’ 

Lannon adjusted the gangplank as the 
boat’s blunt end nosed against the beach. 
“Griff Savage was in the gang,” he said, 
giving the name the familiar form into 
which local usage had corrupted the 
Shabedge of Hakluyt’s roster and of the 
Croatans’ own speech. 

His narrowed eyes watched Dutton 
closely. Dutton made no answer; his 
mind was busy with a memory of what old 
Joyce Shabedge had been saying, yester- 
day. There was a legend in the country- 
side that the Black Water squatters could 
communicate with each other in some 
unchancy fashion of their own; Dutton 

half believed it. Primitive people, 
he knew, clung to a telepathic 
faculty forgotten by those who 
had learned to set down their 
messages on paper or send 
them over wires. 
Dutton paid the ferry toll 
and drove on to the south, 
vaguely disturbed by the 
news. Griff Shabedge’s 
presence in the neigh- 
borhood seemed to prom- 
ise trouble; he was too 
near Black Water to be 
docile under the harshly 
crude discipline of the 
convict camp, and yet his 
chance of escape would be 
no better than if he had 
stayed at the prison, two 
hundred miles away. 

He studied the striped, sham- 
bling figures narrowly as he 
passed the scene of their labors. 

They were, as usual, mostly negroes, 
swinging spades and picks cheerfully 
enough under the careless supervision of 
the armed guards; he saw two or three 
white men in the convict uniform, all do- 
ing slightly lighter work, but Griff Shab- 
edge was not among these. 


That 
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FEW hundred yards farther down the 
road, however, a mule cart pulled 
aside to let him pass, and he stopped his 
car abreast of it as he recognized the 
man who drove. 

Even in the intentionally ridiculous 
clothes, Griffin Shabedge preserved, in 
Dutton’s sight, a kind of formidable dig- 
nity. Long and gaunt of body he held 
himself effortlessly erect; his skin was 
sun-colored almost to the tone of copper; 
his jutting brows, the great hawk’s-beak 
nose, the thin, straight line of his mouth, 
and, most of all, the steadiness of the gray 
eyes, gave Dutton, as always, the sense of 
strength and purpose, of the unbroken, un- 
breakable spirit of a caged eagle. Among 
the squatters he stood out as a throwback, 
a specimen of the type that must have 
sired the decaying breed. Men like this, 
Dutton thought, must have sailed in 
Raleigh’s ships, three centuries ago, to 
plant England in the New World. 

“Don’t try to get away just yet, Griff,” 
he said quickly. ‘‘ You’ll spoil everything, 
if a 

“‘Mam’s needin’ me.” The voice 
sounded rusty; there was no visible mo- 
tion of the lips. The statement seemed to 
take telepathy for granted; he spoke as a 
man might after receiving a letter. 

“‘She’s all right,” said Dutton quickly. 
“I saw her yesterday. I’m looking after 
-. Don’t try to get away till I give you 
word.” 


HIGH-PITCHED, carrying hail, per- 
emptory and hostile, came from the 
guard in charge of the nearest group. Dut- 
ton drove on, troubled by the unconviction 
of Shabedge’s set face. He knew that the 
squatter preferred to put his faith in what- 
ever message came to him through his own 
system of communication with his mother, 
rather than in Dutton’s reassurances. 
Several cars passed him as he drew in 
toward Dundee. He hardly noticed 
them—a few of the battered, hardy, little 
tin-pot cars of the vicinity; a larger one, 

















“Who Wouldn’t Be Forst 
for Such a Treat! 


T’S the most exciting moment of the 

party —refreshments! Especially when 
the sandwiches are of tender, delicately 
flavored “Star” Ham! 

There is energy youngsters need in 
Armour’s “Star” Ham. There is conven- 
ience without waste for the housewife. 
And there is enticing variety for everybody 
in the delightful “60 Ways to Serve.” 
May we send you a copy? 

May Day Sandwiches 


To each cup of minced, baked or boiled ‘‘Star’’ Ham add six finely 
chopped olives, three minced sweet pickles, and moisten with a boiled 
salad dressing. Spread on slices of whole wheat or graham bread. 
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"A little more of the 
same, please’’ 


No wonder the plates come back for more! 
A glance at the Heinz methods tells you why:— 


1. The dry spaghetti itself. Made by Heinz of 
specially selected Durum wheat flour. 


2. Tomatoes. Grown under Heinz supervision 
from seed developed by Heinz. 

3. Cheese. A special brand. | | 

4. Spices. Secured by Heinz buyers where they 
actually grow. 

5. Cooking. Recipe by a famous Italian chef. 


The delicious total — cooked —all ready for your 
table—now. 
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The taste is the test 


NEW SALAD-MAKING RECIPE BOOK SENT FOR FOUR CENTS 
IN STAMPS H. J. HEINZ COMPANY PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















obviously from outside and driven by a 
neatly dressed stranger; two or three 
light trucks, laden with cotton or tobacco. 
Dutton steered past them, unobservant, 
intent on his meditations; he hurried 
through his errands in the untidy little 
settlement, sprawling in the x of the in- 
tersecting railroads, and started home, 
the tonneau half full of supplies over which 
he had drawn a tattered tarpaulin. 

As he passed the chain gang he looked 
about for Shabedge, but evidently the 
mule-team was at the gravel bank, some- 
where in the woods, and he drove on, hop- 
ing that the single warning would suffice, 
but, as he recalled the look in Shabedge’s 
eyes, doubting it. At the ferry Kinstry 
Lannon squinted up at him, squatting on 
the plank gunwale. ‘See Griff?” 

Dutton nodded. ‘‘Wish they hadn’t 
brought him so near Black Water. Bound 
to make it harder for him.” 

“‘Don’t reckon it’ll be for long,” said 
Lannon. ‘‘Leavin’ him drive a team that 
a-way ain’t good sense, if they aim to hang 
onto him.” He hesitated. “‘Want I sh’d 
do anythin’?” 

Dutton opened his eyes. He had never 
considered the ferryman as a possible ally, 
and the question left him in doubt, even 
now, as to its precise significance. ‘‘Do 
anything? What do you mean by that?” 


ANNON winked slowly. ‘‘Reckon you 
and me feels the same about that there 
dam up to the gap. Black Water suits me 
like it is. Figured’ you’d be comin’ down 
yere, soon as I seen Griff was in that there 
gang. Reckon I could maybe help you git 
him loose.” 

“‘T don’t want him loose,” said Dutton. 
‘*He couldn’t do anything to hinder them 
from building that dam, and he’d only 
make trouble by trying. If you get a 
chance, tell him so. He’ll get himself 
shot—sent back to the prison, anyway.” 

Lannon winked again. “All right. 
Reckon I understan’.”’ 

He pocketed the toll and stood watching 
Dutton’s car claw its way up the steep 
bank of the cut. There were tracks of 
many tires in the moist clay; Dutton’s 
eye, sharpened by his backwoods years, 
noted them mechanically as he followed 
them, losing them in the drier stretches 
and picking them out again at the mud 
holes and the fords, narrow scars made by 
the little tin-pot cars, deep channelings 
of laden truck wheels, the wide imprint 
of new, half-inflated balloons which, inat- 
tentively, he attributed to the big car he 
had noticed on his way south. 

He observed these with a slowly deep- 
ening curiosity as he neared his own lane, 
wondering vaguely 
what such a car was do- 
ing so far from the 
main-traveled roads. 
He was startled, as he 
turned in at the end of 
the drive, to find that 
the print of the soft, 
wide treads had pre- 
ceded him even here. 
It seemed unlikely that 
even a stranger should 
mistake the lane for a 
turnpike; he saw that the big car had 
passed this way twice; there were the 
marks of eight wheels, easily visible to a 
practiced eye, in the deep sand. At the 
cabin he could see where the car had 
backed for its turn but there was no other 
sign of its visit. The house was just as he 
had left it, and he concluded that the 
driver had merely mistaken the road and 
retraced his course to the highway. 


E DROVE his car under the shed. Re- 

turning, he saw the approach of a can- 
tering horse, and recognized the rider as 
she lifted an arm in greeting. Faintly dis- 
pleased, he watched Marian Farre dis- 
mount. In her riding clothes she was 
somehow more insistently alien to the 
setting than she had seemed yesterday; 
he resented the tailored whipcords, the 
smart little felt hat, the polish of the cor- 
rect boots. She turned to him with a cor- 
diality in which, still resentful, he felt a 








certain quality of determination, effort. 
It deepened his sense of intrusion. 

““You didn’t let me thank you decently 
last night,” she said, pleasantly reproach- 
ful. ‘‘I hadn’t a notion that you’d dis- 
appear that way. Gridley Boone wouldn’t 
have bitten you.” 

Dutton shook his head. ‘‘Nothing to 
make a fuss about. I was driving over 
anyway. Just took you along.” She 
thought, did she, that he’d avoided Gridley 
Boone because he was afraid? Well, let 
her! What did it matter to Mark Dutton 
what she thought? 


“T MEANT for getting me out of the 
swamp, ’’she said, her manner still more 
visibly patient. “I’ve been made to under- 
stand that it was frightfully lucky for me 
that you happened to hear me calling. 
I’m afraid I didn’t realize it yesterday. 
Anyway : 
“You left this thingamajig,”’ he inter- 
rupted, fumbling in his pocket. 

“Oh, my vanity box? I thought I’d 
lost it in the swamp.”’ She brightened. 
“T’d only had it two days too.”’ 

She seemed at a loss, standing with her 
bridle rein in the bend of her arm, the 
bright trinket in her gloved hands. There 
was the sound of an asthmatic motor in 
the lane, and they both turned, as if wel- 
coming the distraction. A forlorn relic of 
a little car crawled along the ruts. 

Dutton knew the two men on the front 
seat, and, for all his conscious innocence, 
their approach disturbed him as if he had 
something to conceal from old Dan Mac- 
kenzie, sheriff of Hewitt County, and Sim 
Cole, his sullen deputy. 

Cole stopped a little short of the uneasy 
mare and the sheriff descended deliber- 
ately, his tall, lean figure fragile with the 
brittle quality of age and yet carried easily 
erect, his sunburned face, as always, be- 
nignant, gentle, with a faint apologetic 
smile lifting the corners of his lips. He 
raised a rusty black felt hat with a simple 
courtesy that somehow conveyed more 
deference than any formal gesture Dutton 
had ever seen; his thick, snow-white hair 
stirred in the light wind. 





“TAVENIN’, Mr. Dutton.” He did not 
address the girl, but something in his 
silence prompted Dutton to present him. 
“This is our sheriff, Mr. Mackenzie, 
Miss Farre,” he said stiffly. ‘‘What can I 
do for you, sheriff ?’”’ 

“‘Reckon my business can wait, sir.” 
Mackenzie bowed gravely to the girl. 
“Don’t leave Sim and me interrupt.” 

Dutton resented, for some obscure rea- 
son, both the phrase and the tone. He 
spoke curtly. ‘Never 
mind about that, 
please. What is it?”’ 

Again the old man’s 
glance moved tothe girl 
and came back to Dut- 
ton, grave and kindly 
and innocent. 

“Sim and me just 
come over to talk to 
you some about Griff 
Savage,” he said in his 
high, gentle voice. 
“Reckon they ain’t much ’t you c’n tell 
us, and maybe you won’t want to tell us 
all of that, neither, but you was down 
yonder this mornin’, wasn’t you?” 

“‘T’ve been to Dundee and back, if that’s 
what you mean,” said Dutton shortly. “I 
saw Shabedge in the chain gang as I drove 
past. What about him?” 

“Was it you ’t stopped and talked to 
him?” The old voice had a quaver in it. 

Dutton stared. ‘‘Why, yes. I spoke to 
him a minute. What of it?” 

““Nothin’, only one of the nigras in the 
gang claims somebody was a-tellin’ Griff 
he’d help turn him loose, and by what 
them guards can figure out they wasn’t 
nobody talked to him this mornin’ only 
you. Say anythin’ like that to him?” 

Dutton felt himself flushing under the 
mild gaze of the pale blue eyes. An im- 
pulse to deny any mention of escape died 


GB. 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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son of Mr. & Mrs. M. Macon Wrenn 
1300 Harlem Avenue 
Baltimore, Md. 


























Their family physician ad 


WHEN little Rodney Wrenn was born, the 
critical question of a food for him had to be 
decided at once. “‘Our family physician ad- 
vised that we feed our little son Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk,”’ writes Mrs. Wrenn. ‘‘We 
followed his advice with strict adherence, feed- 
ing Rodney Eagle Brand from the time he was 
three days old until he was eating food of 
almost any kind. With the result that we have 
a child nearly two years old, who has never 
had a day of real sickness in his life, and is 
about as perfect a specimen of humanity as 
anyone could wish to see. I feel that the won- 
derful health he has enjoyed is mainly due to 
the high quality of Eagle Brand which I be- 
lieve to be the best baby food obtainable at 
any price.” 


Stories like this—and they come to us every 
day—are the most eloquent evidence in the 
world for Eagle Brand. If for any reason you 
cannot nurse your baby, or if his 
present food is not entirely satis- 
factory, put him on Eagle Brand. It 
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is more nearly like breast milk than any other 


baby food. 
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For Eagle Brand is the finest full-cream milk 
—a child’s natural food, with all the elements 
of healthy growth—modified with pure sugar 
in a way that makes it exceptionally digestible. 
Even the most delicate baby’s stomach can 
assimilate it easily. Always the same uni- 
form, clean, safe product. Simple for any 
mother to use. 


If you like to compare your experience with 
that of other mothers, send for a copy of the 
new Borden booklet, What Other Mothers Say. 
It is full of interesting stories—told by these 
mothers who have faced infant feeding prob- 
lems—and photographs of their children. It 
also contains feeding directions for children up 
to 2 years. Another booklet, Baby's Welfare, 
written by a physician, gives you practical in- 
formation on the general care of 
your baby. The coupon will bring 
you both books free. Mail it today. 








THE BORDEN COMPANY 
202 Borden Building 


protec 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











Please send me my free copies of Baby’s Welfare 
and What Other Mothers Say. 
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No matter how smart your bob, 
the hair must be clean to be 
beautiful. This penetrating brush 
thoroughly cleans every inch of 
every strand. 


and root stimulation. 


‘You get them with this firm-bristled brush 


EAUTY specialists 

say, ‘Brush the hair 
through and through.”’ 
Can you do this with 
your hair brush? 

Unless you select a 
brush carefully you 
may get one that 
merely skims over the 
surface strands. Such a 
brush neglects the new 
growth underneath. It 
fails to cleanse a// the 
hair. It fails to give the scalp the 
needed stimulation and massage. 

But here is a brush that is designed 
scientifically. The name Pro-phy-lac- 
tic on the handle is a guarantee of 
quality and scientific design. This hair 
brush is made by the makers of the 
famous Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 

This Pro-phy-lac-tic Hair Brush is 
especially penetrating. It has widely 
spaced, firm bristles that go through 
the hair as easily as a comb. They 
separate and clean every strand thor- 
oughly. Thus you can be sure of 
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massage 


brushing away exces- 
sive oil and all foreign 
particles. 

The cleansing sweep 
of this brush brings 
new vitality to sluggish 
roots. It brings new life 
and loveliness to every 
strand. Dull hair takes 
on a sparkling sheen. 

Women who have 
used the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Hair Brush regularly 
are enthusiastic over the ease with 
which itcan becleaned. Warm water 
and soap quickly remove any accu- 
mulations and shine the hygienic 
aluminum face. 

It is one of the most economical 
brushes you can buy. The bristles— 
white, black, or gray as you prefer— 
are set in a strong aluminum face. 

You will like the perfect balance 
of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Hair Brush. It 
is heavy enough to make it feel sub- 
stantial, light enough to make it 
easy to use. 


Your hair may be as becomingly 
arranged as this lovely coiffure, 
but the vitality and sparkling 
sheen you crave come only with 
daily scalp massage and root 
stimulation. 

















Sold by toilet goods 
merchants everywhere. 
Price $1 and up. Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Brush Com- 
. pany, Florence, Mass. 
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under their simplicity. “‘I told him not to 
make a fool of himself by trying to get 
away,” he said. ‘‘I was afraid he’d get 
himself shot. They shouldn’t have brought 
him back here, where he can almost see 
Black Water.” 

““Wasn’t good judgment.” Mackenzie 
nodded. ‘‘See him when you come back ?”’ 

“No. I looked for him, but his team 
must have been back in the woods.”’ 

He was acutely conscious of Marian 
Farre’s presence; avoiding her glance he 
could feel the intentness of her interest. 

“Then it wasn’t you ’t picked him up?” 
Mackenzie spoke as gently as before. 
“Had somethin’ under a blanket in 
the back of your car, didn’t 
you?” 

Against his will Dutton’s 
eyes met Marian Farre’s 
alert, understanding gaze. 

A sense of helplessness 
descended on him. Kin- 
stry Lannon must have 
told them his name; the 
guards couldn’t have put 
Mackenzie on his trail with- 
out that much help. And it 
must have been Lannon whohad 
connived at Shabedge’s escape too. 

‘“‘T had some groceries in the car, yes,” 
he said. “‘I always cover them with a 
tarp. But I didn’t help Griff get away. I 
didn’t want him to. He’ll only make mat- 
ters worse if he gets back to Black Water 
now.” 

““That’s how I look at it,”” said Macken- 
zie. “‘Figured it wasn’t you ’t done it, but 
it looked like I’d ought to ask you, any- 
how. Ain’t no shorter way back to Black 
Water than this here, neither. If Griff 
could git across the river, it’d be the like- 
liest way for him to come. Obliged to you 
for tellin’ me, sir. Reckon me and Sim 
better go see if we can find any tracks 
down yonder where the swamp comes in.”” 


E BOWED gravely to the girl and, 

turning, beckoned to his deputy, who 
slid out from behind the wheel, twisting a 
sidelong glance at Dutton as he passed. 

Marian Farre stood watching the two 
men moving up toward the crest of the 
ridge. Her glance came slowly back to 
Dutton. ‘‘He took your word,”’ she said. 
“I doubt whether the other man is quite 
so lovably confiding, though. I’m afraid 
your unsupported statement didn’t quite 
convince him.” 

“Nor you, of course.” Dutton was 
angry. ‘‘ You'll be able to tell Gridley 
Boone the straight of it, won’t you?” 

“‘T think he’ll be able to draw his own 
conclusions without any help from me,” 
she said quietly. ‘“‘I thought, after the 
way you avoided him last night, that 
what you said about just having begun to 
fight was just—just talk.” 

‘‘ And you see that it wasn’t, eh?’’ Dut- 
ton laughed harshly. She swung lightly 
into the saddle. 

“It depends on one’s understanding of 
the word,” she said coolly. “It’s hardly 
what I’d call fighting—helping a poor, 
ignorant, misguided simpleton to get back 
to the swamp, putting him up to whatever 
stupid mischief he can do there. It’s ever 
so much more sensible than—than fight- 
ing, isn’t it? And—and safer, too, of 
course. Good-by, Mr. Dutton.” 


HE cantered down the lane. Dutton 
watched her, discovering suddenly that 
his cheeks felt hot and that his teeth were 
set. He turned sharply and saw some- 
thing move at the edge of the cabin win- 
dow, caught a glimpse of a sleeve striped 
in dirty white and brown. He sprang to 
the door. Griffin Shabedge stood at the 
window, staring out along the lane. ‘‘ Your 
woman?” He spoke in a husky whisper. 
Dutton brushed the question aside. 
“How did you get here? Didn’t I tell 
you —— 
“Your woman?” demanded Shabedge. 
“No! She—she’s a good friend of Grid 
Boone’s, though, and if she’d seen 


you —— 










“‘Boone’s woman?” Shabedge’s voice 
grated and his teeth showed between 
tight, flattened lips. Then the look re- 
laxed, a touch of cunning showed at the 
eyes. ‘‘Reckon she ain’t—not for keeps, 
anyhow.” 

““Never mind her,’’ said Dutton impa- 
tiently. ‘‘What are you doing here? What 
do-you mean by coming here, after I’d told 
you to wait? If Mackenzie finds you, we’ll 
both go back to the chain gang. You 
couldn’t have done anything that would 
suit Gridley Boone better. How did you 
get here?”’ 

Shabedge seemed bewildered by the 
rapid, angry speech. In a calmer frame of 
mind Dutton would have asked his ques- 

tions one at a time; he had learned 

that all the squatters had a 
curious inability to follow 
swift or complicated talk, 
as if they had somehow 
forgotten the use of words. 

Shabedge answered only 

the final question. 

“‘Man fetched me,” he 

said. ‘‘Come up ’side o’ 

my team where the guard 
couldn’t see an’ wanted I 
should git in his car. I done 
it. Hunched down under a 
blanket till we got past the ferry.” 
“What man? Who was he?” Dutton 
was bewildered in his turn. ‘‘ Why should 
he eS 

“Let on he come a-pu’pose to turn me 
loose,”’ said Shabedge. ‘‘Claimed it wasn’t 
right, the way they taken an’ used me. 
No more it wasn’t, neither.”’ His teeth 
showed again. “‘Reckon a man’s got a 
right to ——”’ 

“Who was it?’’ demanded Dutton. 


" EVER seen him afore,’’ Shabedge 
answered. “Right friendly-spoke 
feller. Hada big black car with glass win- 
dies. Smooth as polin’ a boat, it was.” 
Dutton understood the print of those 
balloon tires, but the little light only dark- 
ened the major riddle. ‘‘Why did he 
bring you here?”’ 

“Wanted he should. Quickest way 
home. Knowed I could hide up till it come 
night, an’ git down to the swamp without 
nobody seein’ me. Hid under your bed. 
Started to come out when I heered you 
comin’ home, but that there woman, she 
rid in afore I got to the door, so I waited 
inside. She ain’t Boone’s woman.”’ 

“Why not?”’ Dutton spoke absently, 
his mind intent on the fresh mystery of 
the unknown ally who had rescued Sha- 
bedge. He had only a vague recollection 
of the big closed car, but he was reasonably 
sure that the driver’s face had been un- 
familiar. Who cared what happened to 
Griff Shabedge, cared enough to take the 
risks involved in. helping him escape? 
There was something very queer about 
the whole transaction. Griff’s transfer 
to the Dundee road—Kinstry Lannon’s 
offer—the coincidence of the arrival, al- 
most at the same moment, of Mackenzie 
and Cole and Marian Farre. It looked 
almost as if 





““DECKON if she was friends with Boone 

she’d ha’ sung out to Mackenzie when 
she seen me in the windy.”’ Shabedge’s 
placid answer cut through Dutton’s inat- 
tention like a knife. 

“She saw youat the window? She——’”’ 

‘She was lookin’ straight at me when I 
raised up to see was they a chance to 
sneak out. Kind of shook her haid at 
me—so.” He illustrated, contriving, with 
his half-savage trick of mimicry, to make 
Mark Dutton fancy that he saw the girl’s 
very look and gesture. ‘‘Cain’t tell me 
she’s Boone’s woman.” 

Mark Dutton stood still and silent, feel- 
ing again the whiplash of the voice. No 
wonder! To her he had been only a cheap 
and clumsy liar, the sneak and coward who 
let Shabedge do his fighting for him. 

Shabedge touched his sleeve. ‘‘ Yon- 
der’s Mackenzie, comin’ back,’ he whis- 
pered. “‘Looks like he was comin’ in too.” 


(Continued in the June Home Journal) 
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Over this coffee many a southern gallant 
pledged his love 


6 he nay is a ring of youth in their voices 
when they speak of it—the gray-haired 
southern gentlemen who tell you of the Max- 
well House, in the days of its glory. What 
memories it awakens of tables richly laden, of 
courtly balls, of old-time music from the vio- 
lins—of lips that smiled! 


For years its stately ballroom brought to- 
gether all the chivalry and beauty of the 
South. Throughout that land of good living, 
the Maxwell House in Nashville, Tennessee, 
was famous for its hospitality, for its delicious 
food and for its coffee. 


‘More than half a century of notable men 
and women found rest and entertainment 
within its walls,” are the words of one dis- 
tinguished southerner. “It was at one of the 
masques held there that I first met and loved 
the lady who is my wife.” : 


Many a southern gallant of the old days 
likes to talk about that venerable hotel, its 
great banquets and balls, its marvelous sup- 
pers—and about its coffee, which has brought 
it, at last, the greatest fame of all. 


News of it spread from city to city 


Year after year, the guests of the Maxwell 
House, returning to their homes, remembered 


**Good to the 
last drop” 





the rare flavor of this coffee. It was a special 
blend, full-bodied and mellow like no other 
kind. In city after city, those who cared 
most for the good things of life took steps 
to secure it for their own tables. 


Long ago throughout the length and breadth 


of the southern states, Maxwell House Coffee 
was already being used by all those who most 
enjoyed the finest things of life. 


Today, the news of this coffee has spread 
to all parts of the country. The same blend 
that won such praise from the patrons of the 
old Maxwell House, is on sale in sealed tins 
throughout the entire United States. And 
the same firm of coffee merchants down in 
Nashville, Tennessee, who perfected it years 
ago, still blend and roast it today. 


And today, Maxwell House is by far the 
largest selling high grade coffee in America. 
It has pleased more people than any other 
coffee ever put on the market. It has become 
the most popular blend in a long list of Amer- 
ica’s leading cities. 


What new pleasure your family will find in 
the mellow flavor and rich aroma of this cof- 
fee! Your first taste will tell you why it has 
pleased such a vast number of critical people. 
It will delight you just as it delighted the 
distinguished guests of the old Maxwell 
House years ago. Plan now to serve it to- 
morrow. Your grocer has Maxwell House 
Coffee in sealed blue tins. Cheek-Neal Coffee 
Company, Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, 
Richmond, New York, Los Angeles. 


MAXWELL HousE CorFFEE 


Topay —Amenias largest selling high grade coffee 
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Protein and starches are not 
enough! 


Nature demands a better 
balance—light, fresh foods as 
well—to regulate and clear the 
system. 


One of the simplest ways to 
meet this important need is to 
serve Det Monte Spinach. 


This healthful vegetable is 
an ideal bulk food. It contains 
almost every mineral salt our 
bodies require. It is rich in 
iron. It provides, in large meas- 
ure, the vitamines so essen- 
tial for well-being. 


And yet it is good—as good 
to eat as it is good for you. 
Det Monte Spinach is sim- 
ply the finest fresh spinach— 
absolutely clean and free from 
grit. Its only difference from 
the fresh product lies in its 
convenience and economy. It 
comes to your table ready-pre- 
pared and ready for use. Just 
heat and serve. 


With warmer days ahead, 
why not see that you have 
Det Monte Spinach often? A 
supply on your pantry shelf 
will help make daily menus 
much simpler — much more 
tempting. But be sure you say 
Det Monte. 
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story and had even composed 
the first scene when suddenly, 
out of thin air, he declared to 
me that he did not intend to 
continue the work, as he had 
become convinced that the 
libretto was anti-musical—unfitted for 
opera. I protested against this strange 
and, in my opinion, unjustified condemna- 
tion. I brought forward all the arguments 
I could think of to combat his; but it was 
useless. He stuck to his guns and refused 
to yield. 

“Finally, one day, when agreement 
seemed farther off than ever, Franchetti 
suggested that we leave the settling of the 
controversy to an authority of the first 
order and abide by his decision as final. 
I agreed, and Franchetti went on to say 
that he had already asked Maestro Verdi 
to act as judge, and that he had con- 
sented, if that would be all right with me.” 

Here Illica smiled musingly at some 
memory and then went on: ‘Naturally, I 
said that I would bow unhesitatingly to 
any decision that the maestro might make; 
and so one morning, like two litigants, we 
went to the Hotel Milan, accompanied by 
the music publisher, Giulio Ricordi. 

“Verdi received us cordially and asked 
me to read the libretto. Not without 
trepidation I began the first act and, that 
read, went on to the second. The great 
maestro nodded over them approvingly, 
not too effusively, but in a manner to show 
that he was very well satisfied. I began 
the third act, and Verdi interrupted it to 
praise warmly the changes I had made in 
the Sardou drama. Then I recited the 
verses beginning, ‘FE lucean le stelle.’ 

“At their conclusion Verdi jumped to 
his feet and with a voice choked with 
emotion said to me, ‘Bellissimo! Bellis- 
simo! Ma bravo Illica!’”’ 


What Franchetti AGssed 


“TS RANCHETTI was completely dum- 

founded and sat staring at Verdi with 
his jaw slightly dropped. Then he qua- 
vered: ‘Do you really likeit? Hasit really 
made a good impression on you? Does 
that libretto really please you?’ 

“Verdi answered with emphasis: ‘Of 
course it pleases me. Why, the situation 
is a genuine discovery. Cavaradossi’s 
farewell to life and his beloved only a few 
hours after the whole world had seemed to 
smile on him! And the scene set on the 
terrace of the San Angelo castle with St. 
Peter’s in the background and the dawn 
breaking over all Rome—why, it is mag- 
nificent!’ He glared at Franchetti a mo- 
ment and then demanded: ‘What in the 
world do you young composers want? 
Can’t you even be content with good 
fortune? Would that I might have had 
such a libretto—I who in my youth had to 
be satisfied with all kinds of stuff! Ah, 
me! What a misfortune it is to be old!’ 

“Franchetti’s astonishment and morti- 
fication grew under this lashing, and when 
Verdi had concluded he had only courage 
enough left to venture to Verdi, who was 
still rhapsodizing: ‘One moment, maestro; 
that is all very well and admitting that the 
verses would be fine for the tenor, but how 
would you treat them? Would you write a 
recitative for them, or an arioso or a real 
romance? Tell me.’ 

“The irrepressible Verdi answered, not 
without sharpness: ‘My dear Franchetti, 
I would simply write some music—a little 
music, that’s all.’”’ 

And that is how it happens that when 
our lovely and blond Jeritza sings Tosca’s 
famous prayer that brought her such sen- 
sational success at the Metropolitan, it is 
not Franchetti’s music that her gorgeous 
voice sends forth. And that is how it came 
to pass that Tosca will go down in the 
annals of opera as another astounding 
Puccini success, along with Madame 
Butterfly, instead of adding glory to the 
name of Alberto Franchetti. 

There is a bitter operatic moral in the 
story of Franchetti’s blunder and Tosca, 
a moral that should be carefully digested 
by all young composers, particularly the 


_ My Thirty Years in Opera 


(Continued from Page 40) 


American. I have the greatest confidence 
in American music makers—in all that is 
American. This country is the home of 
the great people of the future—the new 
Europe. But sometimes in marking the 
genius of America, her colossal mechanical 
and commercial ability, I am astonished 
not to see something of the same traits in 
her music. The American inventor, the 
merchant or manufacturer considers his 
market, his customers, before all else. The 
American composer does not. He does not 
seem to stop to consider the enormous 
importance of the libretto in making 
or breaking an opera. Naturally faulty 
judgment in the matter of librettos is not 
limited to any one nationality or com- 
poser; nor is it confined to the untalented. 
A century ago Fidelio hoodwinked genius, 
and Beethoven wrote some admirable 























music to its faltering lines. Nor, on the 
other hand, does lack of the selective 
faculty in regard to a book signify great 
creative gifts. There is Pagliacci, a most 
effective piece of “theater.’”’ The music 
of Leoncavallo’s lyric success is most 
modest. 

Let American composers be practical; 
let them choose subjects that are good 
theater—melodrama, if you like, but at 
least drama. They should ask themselves: 
“What do people like? What gives them 
enjoyment? What will make them laugh 
or cry? What will reach their hearts, 
their emotions?” 


cA Surprise for Illica 


LLICA also told me, on the day he spoke 

of Franchetti’s blunder, how he lost what 
he called the greatest chance of his career. 
It happened about a year after Verdi had 
passed judgment on the Tosca libretto to 
Franchetti’s immense discomfiture. Giulio 
Ricordi, most famous of opera publishers, 
sent Illica word to come to his office, as he 
had something interesting to tell him. 

Illica went at once, and upon his arrival 
Ricordi said to him: “It has been decided 
that that libretto for Lorenza which you 
wrote must be turned over to a composer 
other than Mascheroni, who was engaged 
to score it. Maestro Mascheroni has no 
objection to the change, and we want to 
know how you feel about it?”’ 

Illica answered with forgivable wrath: 
“Dio mio! Is this the interesting matter 
which you had to tell me about? Nothing 
but the change of composers on Lorenza! 
This is a fine piece of business, I must say! 
And when Mascheroni and I have already 
arranged everything!”’ 

Ricordi stemmed Illica’s outburst with: 
“Come, come! Be calm and have a little 
patience while I explain. This is a case of 





giving opportunity toa young 
and talented composer upon 
whom the libretto has made 
a deep impression.” 

“Santa Maria!”’ Illica ex- 
ploded. ‘‘This business of 
young composers is getting to be a con- 
founded nuisance. Is he really young?” 

“Very young.” 

“Has he real talent?” 

“Unquestionably. A very genuine gift 
for the theater.” 

‘‘And what is the name of this young 
man?” 

“Giuseppe Verdi.” 

At the name Illica stood speechless— 
stunned. Then Ricordi asked ironically: 
“Ts that name great enough? Perhaps you 
want a great one? You poets! When will 
you ever be satisfied ?’”’ 

When Illica had recovered enough from 
his astonishment he gasped: ‘‘Do you 
mean to tell me that Verdi, at the age of 
eighty-three, wants to compose again and 
to my libretto? It doesn’t seem possible.” 

“Well, it is possible,’’ Ricordi retorted— 
“‘quite possible. So possible, in fact, that 
at this minute the maestro is at the Hotel 
Milan waiting to talk to you. But enough 
of discussion. Let’s get along.” 

All the way to the hotel Illica kept con- 
gratulating himself on this piece of ex- 
traordinary luck. 

To think that one of his librettos had 
found such favor with the maestro that 
it had made him willing to put on the 
operatic harness again! And as Illica con- 
fessed to me, his story immediately went 
up several notches in his estimation. 


Verdi Changes His Gnd 


S IS now well known to opera goers, 
that story deals with the brigand 
Carmine, a man of great fascination and 
courage, who had, up to the time of the 
opera, successfully eluded the authorities. 
Having failed to capture him or drive him 
out of the country, they turned as a last 
resort to the diabolical beauty of Lorenza, 
a woman as shrewd and clever as she was 
exquisite, as a possible trap for their fine 
outlaw. Lorenza accordingly had herself 
captured by Carmine’s band of outlaws 
and then prepared to fascinate their 
captain. But hers was a game that works 
both ways, and presently she found herself 
as enamored of the good looks and dashing 
manners of the outlaw as she had intended 
him to be of her beauty. Thus when the 
time came for the plans for the prearranged 
betrayal to the police to be carried out, 
Lorenza, unable to upset them and mad 
with love and desperation, gave her own 
life to save that of her lover. 

When the elated Illica arrived at the 
hotel with Ricordi, the grand old com- 
poser received him in his usual parlor with 
his characteristic abruptness. ‘“‘See here, 
Illica,” he said without preliminaries, 
“your libretto is interesting. It has two 
excellent characters in Lorenza and Car- 
mine the brigand. Then, too, the situa- 
tions are well conceived. As a whole the 
libretto is well worked out and has that 
quality that holds the interest and atten- 
tion to the very end. There are, however, 
a few defects, but none that cannot be 
easily remedied. For instance, at this 
point ——”’ and the maestro made a 
suggestion. 

Ricordi and Illica listened with that 
fascinated attention that any comment of 
Verdi’s always won from high and low 
alike, and Illica was almost beside himself 
over his stupendous luck. He hastened to 
assure Verdi that the changes he suggested 
could be made most easily. 

He was in the midst of a delighted sen- 
tence when Verdi suddenly jumped to his 
feet, his face darkening and said: ‘‘No, 
no. I must not write any more! It would 
be a terrible mistake.” 

Ricordi and Illica were aghast at this 
startling about-face. Surprised and hor- 
ribly upset, they begged him to try out his 
original plan in regard to the libretto. 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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Loyatry To BuIck is second nature in 
families where Buick has been given an 
Opportunity to serve. They rarely con- 
sider any other car, when another car 
is needed. 


They know the luxury of Buick appoint- 
ments and performance. They would 
miss the economy of Buick upkeep. 


They are keenly aware that Buick stand- . 


ards of design are exceptionally high, 
and that the Buick price, in comparison, 
is exceptionally low. 


The friendships which Buick makes and 
holds, have a direct effect on Buick value. 
































Buick can build a finer motor car and 
still keep prices low because so many 
people buy Buicks, and keep on buying 
them. Every dollar of the savings and the 
economies of great volume are used to 
enhance the worth and attractiveness of 
this famous motor car. 





The Buick Valve-in-Head engine has no 
superior in smooth, powerful, economi- 
cal, consistent performance because Buick 
can afford to build it with watchmaking 
thoroughness and precision. 


The Buick “Sealed Chassis” and “Triple 
Seal’ for the engine are further examples 
of the quality in Buick design. No other 
car at any price, gives operating parts 
such complete protection against road 
dirt and grit. 


For finer transportation at lower cost, 
let your guide be the experience of 
Buick owners. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Branches in all Principal 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


*The letter containing this expres- 
sion from a Buick owner is in the 
records of the Buick Motor Company 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


The Better Butch. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 


>> BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Open your mouth 
and shut your eyes 


Next time the candy squad lines up treat 
it to healthful Post’s Bran Chocolate, the 
delicious new health confection. 

We made it especially for the children— 
of pure milk chocolate and healthful Post's 
Bran Flakes. 

Watch eyes sparkle as little teeth crunch 
on that bran and chocolate dainty!’ Chil- 
dren love this good health candy. 

Chocolate for the sweet tooth, bran for 
prevention—that’s the winning combina- 
tion—just what the doctor ordered. 

Better buy a carton at a time because the 
grownups like it just as much as the chil- 
dren. It satisfies the sweet tooth yet con- 


Only tains less fats and sugar. 


of Post Health Products: Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), Instant Postum, 
Grape-Nuts and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Canadian Address: 
Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front Street, E., Toronto, 2, Ontario. 


¢ Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers 









at the 
candy 
counter 





Dealer’s Note: 


If you have not yet 
received your stock of 
72 Post’s Bran Chocolate 
write to Post Produits 
Company, Inc., Postum 
Building, New York. 
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But he only shook his leonine head and 
refused with a finality of which only he 
was capable. “No, my friends,” he said, 
“don’t insist! Don’t make me undertake 
something that I could never finish. And 
besides, to take a libretto that was pre- 
pared for another—no, no, it would only 
bring me failure!” 

“But, maestro,’’ exclaimed IIlica, “‘why 
do you talk like this?” 

And Verdi answered, not without feel- 
ing: ‘‘ There is a reason that admits of no 
reply, a reason that permits no contro- 
versy. I am eighty-three years old—do 
you understand ?—eighty-three years old! 
Perhaps the head could do the work, but 
the hand could not make the record.’”” He 
hesitated briefly and then resumed: ‘So, 
Illica, and you, Giulio, must forgive me, 
and I beg of you not to talk to me any 
more about the matter. Let Lorenza re- 
main with the one to whom it belongs. 
Let Mascheroni keep it.” 


Lost—An Operatic Masterpiece 


LLICA and Ricordi, although they were 

heartsick, dared not persist or say an- 
other word. 

And the maestro, with his face saddened 
and regretful, repeated slowly: ‘‘No, I 
must not. I cannot. It is finished— 
forever.” 

Illica, librettist extraordinary to La 
Scala, has always referred to the incident 
as the loss of his greatest opportunity, but 
I have always felt that it was even more 
than that. When that great master of 
operatics, who wrote one of the most vital 
and youthful works in the lyric repertoire 
when he was in the seventies, laid down his 
pen and refused to go on with Lorenza, 
saying it was “finished—forever,’”’ the 
world lost one of its finest operatic master- 
pieces. Beloved Verdi, whose works be- 
came the bulwark of operatic repertoire as 
well as La Scala’s. 

The first years of the twentieth century 
saw La Scala emerge into safe harbor from 
the tempest that had buffeted her during 
the nineties. That she did so was due en- 
tirely to her pilot and patron, Duca di 
Modrone. Through his extraordinary gen- 
erosity and interest and tact, the requiem 
I had chanted to the board of directors 
upon my assuming the management in 
1898 had changed to a pzan of rejoicing. 
After she had almost gone to the rocks in 
1902, when the subsidy allotted her an- 
nually by the city government was dis- 
continued, and had been steered away 
from the danger just in time by Duca di 
Modrone’s intervention, La Scala came 
safely to port. 


TheRecord at {a Scala 


HERE were, naturally, minor skir- 

mishes on board; artists and conduc- 
tors had attacks of temperament; much 
heralded operas went down to defeat, and 
little considered ones rose to the heights of 
success. But the crisis was over. In 1906, 
1907, 1908, the last three years of my 
régime, her programs could never have been 
condemned for a lack of eclecticism. In 
1906 the Strauss-Wilde masterpiece in 
pathology was given sixteen times; that 
piece of perfect theater, Carmen, fourteen 
times; Franchetti’s La Figlia di Jorio, nine 
times; and the others in the list were 
Verdi’s La Traviata and his great Falstaff, 
Massenet’s Manon, and the Loreley by 
Catalani. 

Note that in the entire year there were 
only seven different operas given. At the 
Metropolitan during the season of 1923-24 
we gave forty-three. 

In 1907 nine operas were presented to 
the La Scala subscribers: La Gioconda by 
Ponchielli began the year with fifteen per- 
formances; then Tristan and Isolde, ten 
performances; Aida, nine; La Wally by 
Catalani, five; Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Gluck’s Orfeo and Cilea Gloria, two; Il 
Crepuscolo degli Dei by Wagner, twelve; 
and Tosca, thirteen. During my last year 
in Milan the French school had its innings. 


Pelléas et Mélisande was given seven 
times; and Louise, six. The remainder of 
the program was devoted to Mefistofele, 
Franchetti’s Cristoforo Colombo, La 
Forza del Destino, Spontini’s La Vestale, 
Andrea Chenier and La Gioconda. 

In my happy if arduous decade at La 
Scala it was my privilege to present to the 
Milanese many artists who were destined 
to make operatic history, including the 
beloved Caruso and the mighty Chaliapin, 
who made such a colossal sensation in 
Italy as Mefistofele. 

Chaliapin is probably one of the most 
amazing personalities that opera has ever 
known. He dwarfs everyone and every- 
thing about him. On the stage, no matter 
who is in the cast with him, he dominates. 
Five minutes after his first entrance the 
other artists might as well be puppets as 
far as the audience is concerned, for they 
can hear or see nothing but Chaliapin. He 
fairly hypnotizes them. This is due 
partly to his magnificent physique—he is 
six feet two—and partly to his stupen- 
dous magnetism. And on and off stage he 
dramatizes everything, including himself. 
It is impossible for him to indulge in the 
simplest conversation without bringing 
his histrionic genius into play. He ex- 
pands his chest, draws himself up to his 
full height, flings out his great arms and 
declaims, full voiced. A moment later he 
will be crooning a sentence as though it 
were a lullaby. For instance, someone 
asked him which was his favorite of the 
German composers, Wagner or Mozart. 


Chaliapin Dramatizes 


NSTEAD of indicating his preference 

with a word, he clasped his hands and 
assumed an attitude of supplication and 
recited: “I approach the door. I am 
trembling when I arrive, but now I am 
overcome. I knock, and I am abashed for 
my boldness. The door opens, and a lit- 
tle man stands there smiling and extending 
his hands to me. ‘It is only I, Chaliapin,’ 
I murmur—‘ only Chaliapin, great Mozart, 
but I come to pay you my devotion.’ The 
little man seizes my hands and welcomes 
me. ‘Sit down and have a cup of tea with 
me while we chat,’ he says. ‘You love me, 
and I love you. Come, let us be friends.’ 
And after I have been there five minutes, 
I leave; but I have been in paradise— 
paradise! ; 

“The scene changes. It is still Chalia- 
pin, the humble, terrified worshiper of the 
arts. I knock upon another door and wait. 
A liveried lackey unbolts the door and 
shouts: ‘What do you want?’ ‘I am 
Chaliapin and crave a few moments with 
your master.’ The servant bids me enter, 
and in a fine apartment I behold Richard 
Wagner. I am about to speak, but he 
shouts at me as his flunky has done: 
“What do you want of me?’ I tell him I 
am a worshiper of heroes and genius; I 
would see him, talk with him and learn 
from him. He waves his hand and dis- 
misses me with an imperial gesture. He 
cares nothing for me, and I go away 
sorrowful. 

“These are my feelings toward Mozart 
and Wagner.” And, the play being over, 
Chaliapin sat down. 


Plucking Drama Out of the Air 


HE great Russian has, more than any 

artist I know, the ability, the faculty 
of plucking drama out of thin air. And 
that is as it should be, as success in opera 
depends upon a superabundance of im- 
agination. 

My association with most of my artists 
at La Scala was happy. There are no 
people in the world so understanding or 
kindly or approachable as the followers of 
Orpheus. There is a little story told of 
Patti that typifies their spirit better than 
anything I know. It seems that on one of 
her American tours, on the day of one of 
her New York concerts, to be exact, she 
became indisposed and could not fulfill the 
engagement. Patti believed firmly in dis- 
appointing her public, if it meant pro- 
tecting her voice, the wisest possible belief 
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There is one way to make invariably excellent, full-flavored 
coffee. The Hotpoint electric percolator makes it scientifi- 
cally, always the same. The coffee is made quickly, right at 
the table—with all its delightful aroma and satisfying zest. 


The new Hotpoint percolator set shown above is the greatest 
value we have ever offered. Only $17.00 complete; made of 
solid copper, finished in rich, polished nickel, with gold lined 
sugar and creamer. It is a beautiful set. You will be proud of 
it. So will any June bride. 


















This is one of many handsome Hotpoint percolator sets you 
will find displayed by electric light companies and dealers 
everywhere. Insist on Hotpoint. The quality has been 
known for over 20 years. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


Chicago - Boston - New York - Atlanta - Cleveland 
St. Louis mtario, Calif. + Los Angeles 
San Francisco - Portland - Seattle - Salt Lake City 


In Canada: 
Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Only the Hotpoint curling iron 
has a shield that opens parallel, 
gripping the hair evenly the full 
length of the rod, making long, 
even curls or waves. Price $5.00; 
with drying comb, $5.50. De 
i wrt - on ay te = ben, 
7.50. An ideal gift for the gir 
graduate. . This is anew popularpriced 
Hotpoint Toast-Over 
toaster. It turns the toast 
automatically. The switch 
in the cord permits con- 
venient turning on and off 
at will, Price $6.00. De 
Luxe model, $8.00 


















There’s a Hotpoint Electric Range for Every Purse and Purpose 
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IN this, the land of lovely faces, 
there is beauty in every town and 
hamlet — beauty rare and exqui- 
site — beauty unrevealed by fame. 
The duty of TRE-JUR is to make 
loveliness more lovely. In Amer- 
ica, it has become 
the choice of the ad- 
mired. 



























































Take, for instance, 

















In gun-metal, 
gold or silver- 
finish, there is 
an exquisite case.for every 
need — containing powder 





Thinest $1 
Double $1.50 
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She may i — 


from your own Daas eain 
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or rouge—single or double. twin Compact $1 =. 


Reg. Trademark 
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“UNKNOWN BEAUTY? 


Each is a gem of ingenuity—each 
supreme in the quality and purity 
of its ingredients. If you would 
know the compact at its best — 
know TRE-JUR. 


And TRE-JUR face 
powder —as de- 
lightfully fine and 
perfect a powder 
as money can buy — is priced at 





Tre-Jur _ 
Face Powder 50c. 


50c. in a box of generous size. 


Yourown shade of powderand rouge 
can be had at toilet counters every- 
where, or by mail from us. Com- 
pact refills are always available. 


HOUSE OF TRE-JUR, Inc. 
19 West 18th Street, New — 
22 Rue La Lande—Paris 
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a prima donna could entertain. As she 
once said in reminiscing about a season 
past: ‘If I did not feel well, I did not sing, 
but went to bed and said that there was 
no one in. The opera house might remain 
closed; but if there had been opera then, 
there would be no opera now.” 

And on the day of this particular New 
York concert she adhered to her formula, 
went to bed, as she said, “with a splitting 
headache.” 

As she lay drowsing, a child in the next 
suite began a terrific wailing. It wept 
bitterly and whole-heartedly; and Patti 
could endure it no longer. She rose in her 
wrath and marched to the door of the 
adjoining suite and rapped. There was no 
answer, and the child continued to wail. 
So Patti tried the door and, finding it un- 
locked, entered. 

The child was in its little bed, its poor 
baby face all swollen and scalded with 
tears. 

Patti asked gently, “‘But why do you 
cry so, little one?”’ 

And the child gulped: ‘‘Mother and 
father went to the Patti concert and 
wouldn’t take me.” 

“Oh, oh!” exclaimed Patti, ‘‘that’s too 
bad. We must do something about it. 
Now, , you stop crying, and I will sing to 
you.” 

And Patti sang there in that hotel bed- 
room, raging headache notwithstanding, 
something like an hour, or an hour and a 
half, or until the child had gone to sleep. 


= 


Then she rose, scribbled a line on her 
personal card, with its imposing ‘‘Mme. 
Adelina Patti,’”’ and left stealthily. 

It was a little act, but to me it has al- 
ways personified the sweetness and tender- 
ness and fineness of all artistic folk. 

But my régime at La Scala was not to 
last. I had gained an unfortunate reputa- 
tion in the matter of opera houses. It was 
said that I could take a theater on the 
edge of bankruptcy and make it solvent 
overnight—a bad, bad reputation. So I 
was not allowed to stay at La Scala in 
comfort and comparative peace—as much 
peace as is possible in an opera house. 

Grand opera in New York, according to 
rumor fairly well authenticated, was in a 
bad way. There were dissensions among 
the artists, conductors, directors, box 
holders and the management of the 
Metropolitan. The deficit was enormous. 
The board of directors began to feel that a 
change might be beneficial and to be con- 
vinced that it could not possibly make 
matters worse. So they sent forme. And 
in the spring of 1908, in the month of May, 
to be exact, I came to New York and 
assumed the director-generalship of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. And again as 
at La Scala in 1898, I paced the boards of 
a famous theater and pondered: ‘How 
shall I come out of it? How shall I come 
out of it?” 





EDITOR’S NOTE — The next article in this 
series will appear in an early issue. 


Daniel Garber and Edward W. Redfield 


(Continued from Page 21) 





Paris with Bou- 
guereau and 
Robert Fleury; 
while from the 
Forest of Fon- 
tainebleau he \ 
brought home a il 
wife. | 

For an artist | 


Bouguereau and 
then paint like 
Mr. Redfield is 
an extraordi- 
nary thing and 
another in- 
stance of the 


Frames for Our 


American ‘Painters 


ov eres 


to study under | oenpeed may be had at cost for all 
color reproductions, beginning with 
our issue of December, 1925, which are 
published in connection with the E. V. 
Lucas articles on American painters. 


THIS OFFER APPLIES TO THE 
AMERICAN PAINTERS SERIES ONLY 


is the sole duty 
of a landscape 
artist. We know 
how Monet 
settled himself 
down, with this 
purpose, before 
such dissimilar 
objects as 
Rouen cathe- 
dral and a hay- 
stack, and how 
beautiful are 
the results. Mr. 
Redfield’s vision 
may not be so 
sensitive as the 


divadu —— = Each molding harmonizes with the : degra weer? 8, 

ail aod lel painting it is made for; the frame ex- ha ~ — om 
Fae. ague- actly fits. Simply remove backing and a 2 2 S- 
reau was famous cere. I learn, 


for his rather 
saccharine 
Christmas sup- 
plement groups; 
Mr. Redfield is 
a sinewy im- 
pressionist. 
Bouguereau’s 
brushwork was, 
however, broad 
and lucid, and 
Mr. Redfield ap- 
plies his colors 
with even more 
decision. No 
artist is more 
true to theme 
than he: every 
American gal- 
lery, as I see | 
them now in ret- | 
rospect, has a | 
hillside under 
snow seen 





possessions. 


insert the JouRNAL picture. 

The frames, complete with glass, 
cardboard back and wire, will be mailed 
to you prepaid for 75 cents each. 

Please note that it is now necessary 
to send 75 cents for each frame wanted, 
whether frame is for a picture in this | 
issue or for one in any of the previous | 
numbers—December, 1925, and after. 
We are compelled to increase the price 
to insure adequate packing and to cover 
cost of mailing. Owing to customs reg- 
ulations and postage, this offer is con- 
fined to the United States and its 


When ordering, indicate exact title 
of the picture you wish to frame. Send 
check, draft or money order to | 


Art DEPARTMENT 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


| INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


however, and 
mention .it for 
the comfort of 
the carper, that 
Mr. Redfield 
has recently ac- 
quired a house 
on the coast of 
Maine and is 
finding subjects 
there too. 
Meanwhile, 
when Mr. Red- 
field points 
proudly toa cer- 
| tain mill not 
| very far from 
Centre Bridge 
and says whim- 
sically that his 
various render- 
ings of it have 
already brought 








through a 
screen of naked 
trees, from the sure hand of this painter. 
It has even been remarked of Mr. Red- 
field, by way of a grievance, that he has 
painted the same scene so often. But this 
kind of objection may be dismissed as 
more than foolish: fatuous and futile. It 
is, indeed, not improbable that to see how 
a scene changes under a changing sky, 
a changing light and the changing year, 





him in thirty- 
five thousand 
dollars, I am 
delighted, although a shade of regret 
asserts itself as I remember the great 
John Constable, who also painted the 
same mill again and again but could 
rarely find a purchaser. I am delighted 
not only because Mr. Redfield is so true 
an artist, but also because Art has been to 
him not simply a mistress but a house- 
keeper. 
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are This gold button identifies 
Ur. the Bonded Real Silk Repre- 
ion sentative when he calls at 
a your home or office 
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=, 
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rn, 
nd 
for 


style service will prove almost indispensable se Sy 


If ever silk hosiery and lingerie should be selected with 
rs infinite care, it is when the trousseau is being prepared. 
- Why, then, risk the chance of permitting anything to 
use detract from the sheer loveliness of the bridal ward- 
of robe or take from the joy which its approval will 


's bring, when you may have free on request the depend- 
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| able style service of the Real Silk Hosiery Mills to 
ie assist you in solving your problems? 

— Not only does Real Silk Hosiery Mills Service enable 
ot you to obtain silk hosiery and lingerie direct from 
= the manufacturer at unusual savings, but you can rely 
a on the comprehensive fashion information you get as 
his > ° 

i OF ncidentally= 

ave. 

ee whenever you have 

nd style problems 

ae call our Representative SOLD DIRECT FROM 

eat . OUR MILLS TO 
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REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS 





© 1926, RS.H.M. 








HOSIERY 


FOR MEN,WOMEN and CHILDREN ~ 


and ~ 


LINGERIE 


CORRE 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery 


250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, CONSULT ’PHONE DIRECTORY FOR YOUR LOCAL OFFICE 








he Cmost in Liccury 
at 
Moderate’ Hices 


OWhen planning the trousseau this authentic 


an authentic guide in choosing the entire wardrobe. 
You need not be in doubt about a single item or 
fear possible embarrassment from the selection of 
unfortunate color combinations. 


With the aid of Real Silk Hosiery Mills Service you 
can observe fashion’s latest decrees while exercising 
the greatest foresight and economy at all times. 


Before planning your trousseau, if you will drop a 
line to our Mills or ’phone your local Real Silk 
Branch Service Office, we will have a Representative 
call at your home at your convenience and, without 
the least obligation, explain our style service to you. 


EAL SILK 















OUR 10,000 roxoe 

L& REPRESENTATIVES 
CALL DAILY AT | 
HOMES AND omoes J 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
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alls 
The Ford Tudor Sedan, for your own personal 
use, is an inexpensive car to use, yet one that 
enables you always to invite others to ride with 
you. Pleasing interior upholstery in grey 
striped with green to harmonize with body 
color. Low, deep seats of extremely comfort- 
able design. Wide doors, and plate glass win- 
dows giving full visibility. Priced far below what 
you would expect to pay for an attractive Sedan. 
Coupe*500 » Tudor Sedan *520 + Fordor Sedan *565 
(All prices f. 0. b. Detroit) 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


220 


F.0.B. DETROIT 
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Louise Boulanger O’ Rossen 


Lelong 


Vionnet 


Sports Frocks for the Jeune fille 


Launched in the Paris Openings for Spring and Summer 


OUTH and sports, Maytime and 
the out-of-doors—a quartette of 
charming inseparables! And with 

the coming of warm weather, the old, old 
problem of what to wear assumes tre- 
mendous importance. The answer to the 
question from the recent Paris openings 
for spring and summer is given here in 
five dashing models. 

At left, the smart, new fashion of add- 
ing plaid collar, yoke and cuffs to a coat 
of plain material is seen in Louise ‘Bou- 
langer’s model of steel-gray wool reps, 
with yoke cut in the deep, graduated 
shape typical of this house. 
Both back and front are plain, 
and the coat closes in a 
straight line at the left side. 
Descat’s hat of bois de rose 
ballibuntl, trimmed with gros- 
grain ribbon, strikes a con- 
trasting note. The brim turns 
up on the left side. 

A three-piece sailor suit by 
O’Rossen, very trim and nau- 
tical in navy blue and white, 
has the long jumper which is 
a feature of this house’s offer- 
ings. Talbot, too, sponsors 





this length, although shorter jumpers are 
seen in other houses, and Jane Regny 
presents the shortest of all, reaching only 
slightly below the hip bone. O’Rossen’s 
jumper and plaited skirt are of serge, with 
white serge bands, while the full-length 
coat that completes the costume—shown 
in the thumb-nail sketch—is of navy-blue 
chinchilla. The latter is double-breasted, 
with two pockets in front, and belt and 
inverted box plait at back. Brass buttons 
and a jaunty tam-shaped cap of serge lend 
the final naval touch. The jumper may 
have a string belt of white serge, if desired. 
Vaguely reminiscent of the old days of 
shirtwaist and skirt are Lelong’s mannish 
blouse and plain skirt, with 

the new and extremely smart 

““smoking”’ waistcoat which 

has taken Paris by storm. 

Worn both with and without 

a coat, this type of waistcoat 

is being featured by several 

houses, and Parisian women 

have taken it to their hearts. 

As a complement to its mas- 

culine lines, Lelong offers a 

tailored blue and white striped 

blouse of men’s silk shirting, 


with the popular yoke in front and back. 
Both waistcoat and skirt are of powder- 
blue tweed. 

A new and ingenious variation of the 
bolero theme, which plays such a prom- 
inent part in the spring harmony, ap- 
pears with the Vionnet label, on the figure 
second from right. While the majority 
of bolero frocks have the one-piece straight 
back, with a loose jacket effect in front 
only, this model reverses the procedure 
by confining the bolero to the back, with 
a front that fits closely to the plaited skirt. 
The belt is cut in one with the front, and 
a scarf collar of white silk crépe finishes 
the V neck and ties loosely at the back. 
The dress is of navy wool. A hat of navy 
bangkok has a narrow brim, bound with 
grosgrain, which widens and turns up at 


each side of back. A wide grosgrain band. 


ties in a flat double bow at left side. 

Typically Chanel is the skirt with the 
inverted plaits in the ensemble costume at 
extreme'right. Wine-red crépella makes 
the frock and is repeated in the lining of 
the light beige wool jersey coat, turning 
back to make the cuffs and tuxedo collar. 
Thénault’s hat is wine-red perlé visca and 
grosgrain. 





step 
Step 
step 


all day long 
Are your shoes 
helping you- 


or tiring you out? 


COMFORT is indeed a golden word 
when it is applied to the feet. When 
your feet hurt, or if they are tired and 
dragging, you find yourself slowing up. 
Things are left undone, put off until to- 
morrow, and evening finds you too tired 
to enjoy “your margin of pleasure” —all 
because your shoes have been working 
against your feet instead of helping them. 


How different are feet that are alive and 
willing! They carry you along from task 
to task, upstairs and down, indoors and 
out, with a buoyancy and ease that leaves 
you fresher at the end of the day. Then, 
when evening comes you are off to the 
theatre or dancing “like a schoolgirl at 
the junior prom”. 


Yes, comfortable, natural shoes often 
make this difference in the way a woman 
feels; because the feet are the very foun- 
dation of all bodily activity. So the 
Cantilever Shoe is made to encourage a 
graceful, healthful carriage and easy walk- 
ing. It is a helpful shoe because 1t— 


Supports the arch without 
restricting it 


The flexible all-leather arch of the 
Cantilever Shoe fits up snugly and accu- 
rately to the undercurve of the foot. This 
gives you helpful, springy support that 
does not restrict circulation or the natural 
action of the foot. Foot muscles can ex- 
ercise with every step so that they regain 
Or maintain the strength they need .to 
hold the twenty-six bones of the foot in 
strong, springy arches. 


Shaped like the natural foot 


The “ground plan” of the Cantilever is 
based on Nature’s lines. There is room 
for the toes, snugness around the heel 
and custom-like fit at every curve. 


The scientifically designed heel 


The heel of the Cantilever is slightly 
higher on the inner side to induce the 
wearer to toe straight ahead and swin 
the weight of the body to the outer an 
stronger side of the foot. The Cantilever 
heel encourages correct posture and is 
never too high to destroy Nature’s 
balance. 


Pages could be written about Cantilever 
comfort and helpfulness, but you will 
never really learn how much these splen- 
did shoes will do for you until you give 
them a trial. And this spring is a fine 
time to try Cantilevers, for the new styles 
are better looking than ever. There is a 
splendid variety of attractive pumps and 
trim oxfords to be seen at 
aCantileverstore near you. 
If you do not know the 
pl of a nearby Canti- 
lever store, the Cantilever 
Corporation, 411 Wil- 
loughby Ave., Brooklyn, 
New York, will be 
glad to send it to you. 


antilever 
Shoe 


— supports the arch, with flexibility 
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To those women who desire the utmost in luxurious 
transportation plus the added distinction and indi- 
viduality possible in the custom built car, Packard 
offers endless possibilities for personal selection of 
detail in body design, color and upholstery. 





Through Packard the talents and craftsmanship of 
America’s most distinguished custom coach builders 
are available. Combined with the best that Packard’s 

twenty-six years of experience has produced may 
be had the work of Derham, Dietrich, Fleetwood, 
Holbrook and Judkins. 


The custom bodies offered on Packard chassis are 
individually built to order by their designers. Each 
is an original masterpiece. There are no standard 
ce 99 . + e 

custom” bodies in the Packard line. 


PHS, LETRA ” 


Those who own a custom built Packard are content 
in the knowledge that in the whole world could 
not be found a vehicle more perfectly combining 
mechanical excellence with artistic genius—and 
their own specialized requirements. 





PACKARD 


Mann ‘Wh o Owns One 
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eymart Style Features Krom the Parts Openings 


WELVE lovely frocks hailing straight 
from fashion’s stronghold, with one out- 
standing message for our eager eyes and 
ears: Trimmings are the keynote of the 
spring and summer seasons! Flounces, plait- 
ings, tiers, slashed and scalloped edges, double 


skirts and all the things that add to the frock’s 
elaborateness—these are seen on every hand 
in the foremost Paris houses. And if the dress 
itself has no definite trimming motif, the 
material becomes more elaborate; as witness 
the two jumper frocks, third from left on this 


page and the next—one of plaid taffeta and 
chiffon and the other of lace. Yet, despite its 
widespread prevalence trimming remains sub- 
tle, and the general effect is still that of slim 
simplicity. 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Premet 5 
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(Continued from Page 79) 


At extreme left of page 79, Blanche Le- 
bouvier offers a frock of black silk crépe, with 
bands and vest of white crépe. Tiny tucks, 
which are being so much used as a trimming 
note, form the only break in the straight 
effect. The higher waistline, noticeable in 
many of the Paris openings and especially 
stressed by Talbot, is seen in the dress of 
tussah silk next in order. Two shades of 
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green are used, the darker making the skirt 
and insets of inverted plaits at edge of blouse, 
and the lighter the blouse, belt and insets of 
skirt. Bands at neck and sleeves are also of 
the darker shade. Back and front are alike. 

A motif used extensively by the house of 
Premet is seen in the double chiffon skirt on 
figure third from left, page 79. Plaided taf- 
feta, extremely smart this season, makes the 
blouse, while the chiffon tie matches the 
bois-de-rose color of the skirt. For her whose 


slimness is unquestioned, Premet’s black taf- 
feta frock in center of page 79 achieves the 
acme of chic and charm. Crisp plaiting at 
side and bottom of the skirt gives bouffancy, 
while detracting nothing from the slenderness 
of line and style. Long, close-fitting sleeves 
and a plain bodice, slightly gathered at the 
waistline to give the suggestion of blouse so 
often seen in Paris, contribute to the slim 
effect. 
(Continued on Page 221) 
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but, in spite of that, it is the easiest dressing to make. 


there it is! 


| You can make it in quantity if you wish by increasing the — 


amount of the various ingredients used, maintaining the proper 





French Dressing is the most sophisticated of all salad dressings, 


Just mix three spoonfuls of Wesson Oil, one spoon-_ 


ful of vinegar or lemon juice, salt and pepper to taste, and | 
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proportions of oil and acid—three parts of Wesson Oil (some say 
four) to one of vinegar or lemon juice. 

When made in quantity, this dressing can be kept in a covered 
jar in the ice box, and is ready for use at any time, merely needing 
a thorough shaking to break up the oil and blend it with the acid. 
This dressing can always be used plain, or if you wish a change 


you may add any spices, seasoning or condiments that you like. 
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ARE you one of the women who still imagine that 
beautiful designs come only in costly rugs? Then 
you should see the newest patterns offered in the popular, 
money-saving Congoleum Go/d Seal Art-Rugs. 


They are the pick of hundreds of designs prepared 
especially for us by leading designers of America and 
Europe. It would be difficult to match their artistry and 
coloring in many of the more expensive floor-coverings. 
And their variety is sure to meet every need—every taste. 


Here is your chance to replace any dull, faded, woven 
floor-coverings with up-to-date rugs that everyone will 
admire. The cheering, brightening presence of Con- 
goleum Gold Seal Art-Rugs will give just the colorful 
freshness every room should have. 


And besides they’ll free you from the hard sweeping 
and beating that woven floor-coverings require. The 
smooth, waterproof surface of Gold Seal Rugs is cleaned 
in a twinkling with a damp mop. Sizes range from 
little mats to nine by fifteen-foot rugs. 
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Away with shabby rugs—here are lovely new ones 
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Three Charming Rooms 










That delightful breakfast room at the upper 
right! A typical instance of how the *‘Shan- 
tung’’ Design banishes monotony from rooms 
with plain walls and furniture. This hand- 
some pattern in smoke gray, ruby, and porce- 
lain blue is Gold Seal Rug No. 566. 


Why not colorful, variegated kitchen floor- 
covering? Note how the charming ‘‘May- 
flower’’ Design—Gold Seal Rug No. 379— 
blends with the curtains and really ‘‘deco- 
rates’’ this kitchen. 


a™. 


~ & 


BGYSVI WINNER VAN 


In the sun porch, the heavily figured, rich- 
ly colored ‘**Wiltshire’’ Design in old rose, 
watered blue, and black, softens the bareness 
produced by cold-looking walls of wood and 
glass. It is Gold Seal Rug No. 574. 
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ONGOLEUM 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


GOLD SEAL 
GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK - 
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Look for this Gold Seal 
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Home-beautifying made easier 


by Anne Lewis Pierce’s book 


Here is a handbook offering many practical sug- 
gestions about color-contrasts: “Color Magic in the 
Home” by Anne Lewis Pierce. With this as a guide, 
any woman can secure attractive interior effects 
with inexpensive materials. Charming color schemes 
that can be worked out with Congoleum Go/d Seal 
Art-Rugs are also described. Write for free copy. 


ConGoLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City Pittsburgh Dallas 
San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


NGOLEUM 


“~~ GOLD SEAL 


ArtT-RuGS 
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Every rug which is a genuine Congoleum Gold Seal 
Art-Rug bears this Gold Seal on the face of the 
pattern. It identifies the well-known labor-saving 
floor-covering with a fifteen years’ reputation for 
durability and satisfactory service. Look for the 
Gold Seal to be sure of getting rugs of proved merit. 
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Ivory crépe Roma 
with silver banding 
is used by Vionnet 
in the frock at left in 
circle,while the same 
material in a deep 
golden tone is Cha- 
nel’s medium for the 
bolero dress, of 
which both back and 
front are shown in 
center. Georgettein 
a soft Italian blue 
makes the other 
Vionnet frock. 
Nude stockings are 
worn with all three, 
while silver pumps 
ensemble with the 
first Vionnet, gold 
slippers with the 
Chanel, and sau- 
terne satin with the 
third. 





Vionnet 








Old rose crépe de 
chine makes Vion- 
net’s frock at left; 
purple silk poplin 
Lelong’s double- 
cape coat, and light 
beige crépe Roma 
Chanel’s ensemble 
costume, consisting 
of shirred coat above 
and the frock at 
lower right of page. 


- \\ 
Vionnet 








































«Mads tin Parts” 

















Chanel 
UVionnet 


every line of the lovely frocks and coats shown upon 

this page. Fresh from the Paris openings for spring 
and summer they come to us, telling the fascinating tale of 
what is new and smart in fashion’s realm. 

Perhaps the very latest feature of all is that seen in 
Vionnet’s interesting model at lower extreme left, with the 
bloused back and flat front used by all the leading houses 
as an important motif. The vest is set in, front and back, 
with a row of double hemstitching, and sunburst plaits at 
front give fullness to the skirt. Typical of the season’s 
flair for capes is Lelong’s coat, with the double cape ex- 
tending only over the sleeves; while the coat by Chanel 
exemplifies the popular shirring in its most lavish use. The 
latter, of beige crépe Roma, lined in a darker shade of beige, 
ensembles with the beige frock at lower right, with its 
buttons of the darker shade. The skirt of the frock is 
plaited in front only. . 

Two versions of the popular bolero, with edges wisely 
slanted in slenderizing lines, are at upper left and center. 
Vionnet cleverly slants her silver-embroidered bolero from 

right side front to right side back, giving something 
of a cape effect in back. Chanel’s pointed double 
bolero is echoed in the double skirt, with circular 
front hanging in points. A wide girdle, typical of 
Chanel, ties in a flat bow in front. A Vionnet dress, 
at right, has bands of the new graduated tucking at 
the low waistline, forming a scarf at the shoulder. 


Mee in Paris” are the charmed words written in 
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The Tennis Fock 


eAnd Other Sports (lothes 
From Paris Openings 
































Below, one of the 
captivating new 
sleeveless tennis 
frocks of white 
Shantung, smart 
enough for Su- 
zanne Lenglen her- 
self. A triple yoke 
in front and back 
lends novelty to 
the blouse, while the 
wide plaits of the 
skirt, narrowing be- 
neath simulated 
pocket flaps at sides, 
widen again at back. 
On seated figure is 
the popular taffeta 
note in an unusual 
but chic combina- 
tion—red-and-black 
plaided skirt and 
trimming bands of 
the silk and jumper 
of black wool jersey. 














Rolande 








as these are bait to lure even 
the most unathletic into the 
field of sports! Bearing the Paris 
label, they speak in no uncertain 
terms of what is being worn by 
our smart sisters across the sea. 
Chief among their fascinating fea- 
tures is the captivating waistcoat 
shown on two of the figures above. 
At left, Rolande’s version is of 
navy wool reps, matching the navy 

plaited skirt and worn with a blouse of 

white silk crépe. A smart yoke and 

plaited front carry out the mannish note, 

while collar and bow are of white organ- 

die. O’Rossen’s much-talked-of ‘‘Smok- 

ing’’—a suit inspired by a man’s dinner 

jacket which the French call ‘‘smok- 

ing’’—is in center, with velveteen coat 
and plain cloth skirt in dark violet. The fitted 
waistcoat of skirt is the feature of suit Both are 
topped with the latest hat—a tam. Vionnet’s 
black alpaca has the new revers—here of white 
a faille—featured by several leading Paris houses. 
I At right, below, Talbot presents a Norfolk suit 
of heavy mixed wool in cooky brown, with the new 
hood, featured in coats, jumper suits and evening 
a, coats, attached to blouse. A cocarde of one-inch 
a white ribbon, with picoted edge, and a bulldog 

\ Tee «2! 


Gs thes such tempting clothes 








































































































collar belt, edged with dog hair, are the outstand- 
ing items of Nowitzky’s jumper suit of gun- 
Neg witzky metal-gray wool jersey. Buttons on belt, skirt 
” and blouse are of gray bone. 











Nowitzky 
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DANDRUFF? 


Bottle Bacilli, the cause 
of Dandruff. Illustration 
Reproduced from Hazen’s 
‘*Diseases of the Skin.’’ 
C. V. Mosby, Publisher. 


Dandruff, known scientifically as Pityriasis 
Simplex Capitis, is a disease of the deeper 
rooted cells of the scalp. 


It may spread by infection through personal 
contact (combs, brushes, etc.). Many people, 
for instance, and especially children, are free 
from the disease until infected by actual con- 
tact with dandruff bacteria. 


Dandruff is a disease difficult to cure, but 
easy to check. 


When checked it has a persistent tendency 
to reappear, and often in more virulent form, 
with possible loss of hair or even total bald- 
ness. 


The treatment to check dandruff requires 
constant cleanliness and the use of a suitable 
antiseptic solution to combat the disease and 
to heal the scalp. 


Do something about it! 


Danprurr is a danger signal. If you have it you 
should do something about it. 


Perhaps you never knew it before, but dandruff is a 
germ disease. It spreads by infection from personal con- 
tact, as with the common use of combs and brushes. Chil- 
dren, for instance, are never troubled with dandruff until 
actually infected by some contact. 


Dandruff is a disease difficult to cure but easy to check. 
It has a tendency, to reappear, unless properly treated, 
and often brings with it the possible loss of hair or actual 
baldness. 


The ideal treatment to combat dandruff conditions 
is the systematic use of Listerine, the safe antiseptic. 


We have received hundreds of unsolicited letters from 
Listerine users, who are most enthusiastic in their claims 
for what Listerine will do in this way. If you are troubled 
with dandruff you owe it to yourself to try it. 


The use of Listerine for dandruff is not complicated. 


You simply douse it on your scalp, full strength, and 
massage thoroughly. The effect is antiseptic, cleansing 
and healing. And you will be amazed to see how this 
treatment, followed systematically, combats dandruff. 


Moreover, Listerine will not discolor the hair nor will 
it stain fabrics. 


Not only men but women have become devoted users 
of Listerine for this purpose—women, particularly, since 
bobbed hair has been in vogue and has made them more 
conscious of dandruff if it happened to be present. 


Try Listerine some evening when your scalp feels tired 
and itchy. Dandruff is probably causing the trouble. 
Apply it generously and then massage vigorously. You 
will find it a stimulating tonic for the scalp, and in addi- 
tion to combating dandruff, you will find that it adds that 
luster and softness to the hair that is so important a part 
of being well-groomed.—Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 
Louis, U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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Jack Fars newest~ 
(THE 
PREEZE 
BUSTER 
Knicker Suit 


~ Original / 
Ci aoe ae see | 


Created for the virile outdoor 
American girl. Blouse and knick- 
ers of crashes, linens—all sorts 
of fabrics. 


Also separate knickers of tweeds 
crashes, linens, etc. And Tuxedo 
slipovers to match. 

There’s style-delight in Jack 
Tar Tocs for every girl. At the 
better shops. 


The Strouse-Barr.Company, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 
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Graduation 
Dresses 


S DAINTY as the Maytime flowers that 

A spring up gayly at the heels of April show- 

ers, four delightful graduation frocks for 

the young girl follow the season’s preference for 
filmy sheerness of material. 

Charmingly soft and youthful in white voile 
or georgette, they may also be developed in col- 
ors for use at other functions of the graduation 
season, or by business girls for party occasions. 
All come in sizes 14 to 20, with long or short 
sleeves, as desired. 

When voile is used, organdie makes the collar, 
tie, skirt hem and simulated pockets of No. 5012, 
while the points on skirt of No. 5011 are edged 
with plaited voile, and tie and sash are of taffeta. 
Three tiny voile ruffles outline the scallops on 
skirt of No. 5010, with taffeta ribbon sash, and 
the soft tie of No. 5013 is of voile. When geor- 
gette makes the frocks, the trimmings are of t 
taffeta, with lace on skirts of Nos. 5010 and 5013. 

If a colored dress is desired, voile or georgette in 
asoft, dull blue is charming for No. 5012, while 
the changes in a georgette frock, indicated in the | 
two thumb-nail sketches at left of small group, \ " 
would make it delightful for evening. | 

The skirt is shirred across the front, and taf- } 
feta makes the collar, tie, wristbands, simulated \h 





Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Z4-p 
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Of Sheer (otton Voile 
or Taffeta-Trimmed 


Georgette 


pockets. sash at back and band on edge of 
skirt. 

Georgette of a delicate yellow may make 
the frock at upper center, with its pointed 
hem line echoed in a second row of trimming 
halfway up the skirt. Plaited taffeta edges 
the points, and the same material finishes neck 
and makes the tie and wide girdle. Tiny tucks 
below waistline give skirt a slight fullness. 

Scallops, seen so frequently in some of the 
smartest frocks, finish the dress of soft green 
georgette at upper right, with three rows of 
deep, creamy val lace outlining the edges. 
The lace-edged scallops may be repeated if 
desired, on the bodice, as shown in thumb- 
nail sketch. The wide gypsy girdle, tying at 
side, is of taffeta, and the bodice is slightly 
gathered at the shoulder seams. 

Shirred godets, edged with deep lace and 
applied or set in on the skirt, give a delectable 
softness to the dress of bois-de-rose georgette 
at bottom of page. The long bishop sleeves 
are shirred where they join the drop shoul- 
ders, and taffeta binds the neck and makes 
the long tie and narrow wristbands. If the 
sleeves are short, they may be finished with 
lace, matching that of the godets. 








Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home 
oer ; 3 
Juniors’ Dresses, 40 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Lingerie, 30 cents. 
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YOUR PowDER won't Show 


when you use a scientifically blended shade of 
Pompeian Beauty Powder to match your skin 





When the daytime frock is low 
in the neck—and sleeveless— 
you can give your skin a lovely 
uniform tone by using a selected 
shade of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder from forehead to finger 
tips—the shade that exactly 


matches your skin! 


The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


By MADAME JEANNETTE 


Famous cosmetician, retained by The Pompeian 

Laboratories as a consultant to give authentic advice 

regarding the care of the skin and the proper use 
of beauty preparations. 


SOFT, delicate texture—a lovely 
satiny face—yet not a sign of pow- 
der. What is the secret of her alluring 
complexion? Does she use powder? She 
does, but a shade that matches so per- 
fectly the tone of her skin that she secures 
the good effects of powder without seem- 
ing to use it. 

All smart women strive for.a natural 


zu 


complexion, but all do not achieve it. 
Not all women have found a powder that 
really matches their skin—a powder that 
reveals their natural coloring. These 
women thank me for telling them about 
Pompeian Beauty Powder. Complexions 
are not composed of single colors, but a 
blend of different colors. So it is only 
natural that powder to match your com- 
plexion must also be a blend. 


Pompeian Beauty Powder is scientifi- 
cally blended from different colors. What- 
ever the tone of your complexion, some 
one shade of this powder matches it 


This charming type of American beauty, with gray eyes and brown hair, should use 
Pompeian Beauty. Powder in the Naturelle shade to emphasize the lovely tone of ber skin. 
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perfectly. Select this shade from the 
directions that follow in the shade chart. 


SHADE CHART for selecting 
your shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder 


Medium Skin: The average American skin 
tone is medium, neither decidedly light nor 
definitely olive. This skin should use the 
Naturelle shade. 


Olive Skin : Women with this type of skin 
are apt to have dark hair and eyes charac- 
teristic of the beautiful Spanish women. 


This skin should use the Rachel shade. 


Pink Skin: This is the youthful, rose-tinted 
skin (not the florid skin) and should use the 
Flesh shade. 

White Skin: This skin is unusual, but if 
you have it you are the only type that should 
use White powder in the daytime. 


In the evening under artificial light it may be better 
to use powder of lighter shade than the one recom- 
mended above. In case of doubt, write a description 
of your skin, hair and eyes to me for special advice. 


If you have experienced the difficulty of 
having your powder look “chalky and un- 
natural,” buy a box of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder today, in the shade suggested above. 
At all toilet counters, 60c. (Slightly higher in 
Canada.) "F and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Madame, en panne 


P.S.: I suggest Pompeian Day Cream to protect your skin 
against the weather, and Pompeian Bloom for color. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
14 of a 60c box of Bloom, 


the 1926 Panel, with samples of 
Beauty Powder and other Pom- 
peian products—all for 20c. 
This generous offer of 
Bloom gives you an oppor- 
tunity to really know how 
good is this popular Pom- 
peian product. For 20¢ 
you get ¥% of a 60c box of 
Pompeian Bloom, valu- 
able samples of Pompeian 
Day Cream (protecting), 
Night Cream (cleansing), 
Beauty Powder, Madame 
Feannette’s beauty booklet 
and the famous 1926 Pom- 
peian Panel entitled, “Mo- 
ments That Will Treasured 
Be, in the Mint of Mem- 
ory.” This panel executed 
by a famous artist is re- 
produced in full color. Art 
store value, 75c to $1 


Tear off, sign, and send. 























Madame Jeannette, 
The Pompeian Laboratories 
3213 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Dear Madame: I mules 2 dimes (20c) for the 1926 
Panel, 4 of 60c box of Bloom, other samples, and your 
beauty booklet. 
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This coupon void after Nov. 1, 1920 
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New York, Cuicaco, San Francisco 
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WHAT *SHALL‘I*SEN D°T 


HONEYMOON :LANE? 


Now the Wedding Guests have 
the spotlight. And who shall say 
they have not earned it? 


For ages, they have borne with 
admirable fortitude the strain of 
that harassing question :— ‘What 
in the world shall we send them?’’ 


But now relief is at hand. 


During ‘““HINTs-TO-THE-WED- 
DING-GuEsT WEEK,” May 8th to 
May 15th, 25,000 dealers in 1847 
Rocers Bros. Silverplate will 
dazzle them with brilliant gift in- 
spirations ... moderately priced. 


As First Aid to the friends 








of the happy couple, there will 
be especially featured the new 
Pieces of 8 Set —containing the 
ideal service in flatware for new 
home-makers. Eight of each, in- 
stead of the usual six, in all the 
flatware essentials in the Anniver- 
sary, Ancestral, Ambassador ot other 
classic patterns—in a gorgeous 
Spanish Chest for only $49.50. 
(Canadian price slightly higher.) 


But whatever your selection in 
1847 Rocers Bros. Silverplate — 
whether a pair of stately candle- 
sticks or a slender vase —a tea set 


HINTS~TO-THE-WEDDING-GUEST WEEK MAY 8" TO I5*# 


or a dinner service . . . you are 
choosing imperishable quality 
when you choose this fine ware. 
Three generations of service in 
America’s leading families bear 
witness to this. 


Any gift of 1847 Rocers 
Bros. Silverplate will reflect your 
good wishes through a lifetime. 


7 : 7 


MAY WE SEND YOU THAT FAMOUS BOOK 
“Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense’’? 


A charming little brochure on how to entertain cor- 
rectly and smartly for luncheons, dinners and after- 
noon teas. What to serve and how to serve it—for 
occasions both formal and informal. A copy is yours 
for the asking. ... Ask for booklet S-28. Interna- 
tional Silver Company, Dept. E, Meriden, Conn. 





CaNnaDA: INTERNATIONAL SiLverR COMPANY 
4 
or Canapa, Limireu, Hamittron, ONTARIO 
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The Tatlored Frock of Silk Grépe 


For the Fourteen to Twenttes 
5014 





At right, a charm- 
ingly youthful dress 
of soft ashes of roses 
has a rolled collar, 
short or full-length 
bishop sleeves and a 
skirt plaited at both 
sides in front but 
plain in back. Belt, 
sleeve bands and tie 
are of darker rose. 



























Below, the still popu- 
lar jumper once more 
makes its appearance. 
The skirt, circular in 
front and plain in 
back, has a camisole 
top, and sleeves may be 
long or short. Char- 
treuse crépe makes the 
frock, with trimming 
bands in lighter green. 














At right, dotted crépe in soft blue 

tones makes a plain-backed frock 

with inverted plaits at front. The 

waistline may be either straight 
or pointed. 
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A practical suggestion for Child Health Day (May Ist) 

















Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, from 
the Home Pr ern Co., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y.C. Juniors’ Dresses, 40 cents; Coats, 45 cents. 
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Forms the. 
greatest health 


habit of all 


Lifebuoy and the Wash-up Chart have made 
3,400,000 youngsters ‘‘self-washers’’ 


Youngsters like anything that’s a 
game and hate the things they are 
made to do. The Wash-up Chart 
makes a jolly game of keepingclean. 
Every time they wash or bathe, they 
make a cross in the proper square 
—compete with one another for 
the most perfect record. 


The idea started as an aid to 
teachers. In almost no time, over 
sixty-three thousand schools were 
using the Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart 
as a part of theirtraining in hygiene. 
‘Teachers were enthusiastic. Thou- 
sands wrote to us about the as- 
tounding results. 


Then mothers began to ask for 
it. Millions of Charts have been 











LEVER BROS. CO., Dept. 13, Cambridge, Mass. 


POE, cocceuscapsesseteors children. Please send, 
free, a Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart for each. 


usedin homes. Andthe enthusiasm 
of mothers is as great as that of 
teachers. 

Lifebuoy is, of course, known 
the world over as the Health Soap. 
It has a clean, antiseptic, quickly 
vanishing odor. Its color is the 
orange-red of pure palm fruit oil. 

Lifebuoy antiseptic cleanness 
keeps youngsters safely clean— 
protects their health* against epi- 
demics, colds and all dirt dangers. 
To millions of mothers it has come 
as a blessed relief from worry —the 
assurance that their children will 
stay well, bubbling with health and 
vitality. 

Mothers and Teachers 
Wewillgladlysendyoua free 
Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart 
for each of your children 
withall the rulesofthegame. 
Clip the coupon and mail it 
now. You will 
be amazed at 


VEC the results. 










LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
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Might Pass Your Window 


People typical of thousands who 


Ma 








conquered their ills— found 
youthful energy, superb vitality 


—by eating one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in 
any sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is 
simply a remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants 
in every cake invigorate the whole sys- 
tem. They aid digestion—clear the skin 
—banish the poisons of constipation. 
Where cathartics give only temporary 
relief, yeast strengthens the intestinal 
muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new 
stores of energy. 





Eat two or three cakes regularly every 
day before meals: on crackers—in fruit 
juices, water or milk—or just plain, nibbled 
from the cake. All grocers have Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 





And let us send you a free copy of 
our latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Health Research Dept. C-74, The Fleisch- 
mann Company, 701 Washington Street, 
New York. 





“T WAS BOTHERED WITH CONSTIPATION. I was also 
troubled with indigestion, accompanied by disagreeable skin 
eruptions. I am very grateful to the friend who recommended 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. At first I was sceptical but I took 
three cakes a day faithfully. The results were amazing. My 
digestive troubles vanished. My complexion cleared. I can 
now eat all the sweets I wish without having any trouble with 


my skin.” Auma L., Brortuers, Norfolk, Va. 





“T AM A GIRL of seventeen. I began 
to get worried when my skin lost its 
freshness. I was desperate.. One day in 
school a friend offered me one of her 
Fleischmann’s Yeast sandwiches, which 
she told me were tasty and beneficial. 
I began to eat Yeast sandwiches. In two 
weeks I was feeling better; in about 
three my skin had regained its natural 
freshness. Now, I feel and look as a girl 
of seventeen should. The credit is all due 
to Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 


Anna Watpron, Bloomfield, N. J. 


LEFT 
“AFTER THE WORLD WAR, I re- 
turned home with health greatly im- 
paired. I suffered from numerous ail- 
ments, including constipation. One day 
by chance I saw Yeast cakes served in a 
restaurant. I decided to try them. I 
soon noticed I was getting back my ap- 
petite and my constipation was leaving 
me. I am now feeling fine—thanks to 
Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 


L. H. Kieeser, St. Louis, Mo. 














“WHEN I STARTED USING Fileischmann’s Yeast, I 
was run down to a mere shadow; I could not sleep, had 
no appetite. I had to take tonics and laxatives contin- 
ually. Now I am perfectly well. I can eat anything with- 
out distress. When returning home worn out from a 
day’s shopping I take a cake of Yeast and feel one hun- 
dred per cent better in every way. No more medicine. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast restores my energy and keeps me 


fit.” Mrs. Bertua H. Moore, Walnut Hills, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








RIGHT 
“MY FOUR-YEAR-OLD DAUGHTER was afflicted . 
with styes; her hair was brittle, her lips pale. When I 3 etm. - on ey 
brought home my Fleischmann’s Yeast she would eat . . whe ‘ i ERE RODD Stiee Hp Si tie syetem—side dt 
some. The styes disappeared, her hair is now thick, and % aL 7 = % y peti : oe —- 
h h beautiful P lemon Wie 4 4. n" A ; i “ For constipation especially, dissolve one cake in hot 
ne R80 5 SoA Coon. | SEEN ie 198) See ™ water (not scalding) before breakfast and at bedtime. 
she won the silver cup in baby parades held in Utica. Buy several cakes at a time—they will keep fresh 
R. T: Epwarps, Utica, New York in a cool dry place for two or three days, 
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Vionnet 


Genie 


Vionnet 


Vionnet 


Four Typical Silhouettes for the 14 to 20's 


carefree hours are the four be- 

witching frocks for the young girl 
shown above. All the dainty charm of 
smooth and sheer materials, combined 
with the season’s smart and newest fea- 
tures, speaks from their enticing outlines, 
announcing them as just arrived from the 
recent Paris openings. 

Two jumper frocks of chic simplicity, 
one with a short blouse suited to the very 
slim, and one with blouse of medium 
length for her less slender sister; two 
dresses of the more elaborate type for her 
who cannot wear the simpler kind—what 
wider choice could Miss Fourteen-to- 
Twenty ask? Of course, if she is wise, 
one of the two jumper frocks will be her 
selection, since simplicity is synonymous 
with smartness, and the charm of the 
cirl’s wardrobe lies in its freedom from 
“fussy”? ornamentation. Not everyone, 
however, can wear that type of dress, and 
second choice, therefore, devolves upon 
the two more elaborate frocks in center. 

Sleek and slim is Lenief’s jumper at 
the left, with shining silver lamé bodice, 
rhinestone trimmed, and circular skirt 
of white crépe Roma. Four important 
features of the spring are combined in its 


RR reeretice i of youth, dancing and 


From the Paris Openings 


simple lines—the short buttoned jumper, 
the V neck at both front and back, the 
tiered skirt and the use of lamé with a 
sheer material. Lamé of an antique 
golden cast may also be used for the 
bodice, with skirt of matching georgette 
or chiffon, and gold nailheads substituted 
for rhinestones. 

Typical of Vionnet is the captivating 
frock of printed chiffon in one of the 
large, splotchy flower designs of painted 
effect so popular this spring. The wide 
bertha, tying in back, which is so well 
liked by this house, and the deep band at 
edge of skirt are both of black chiffon. 
The long seams, flaring toward the bot- 
tom, give the new silhouette featured not 
only by Vionnet, but by several others of 
the leading houses. 

Three shades of chartreuse-green chif- 
fon make the second Vionnet frock, prov- 
ing definitely two things: that the ombré, 
or shaded, dress is still “in,’”’ and that 
petal effects are still good for the evening 
costume of this type, and especially 
when given the slanting line. The semi- 
fitted bodice is slightly gathered at the 


sides, and a scarf collar ties on the left 
shoulder, hanging down in back. The 
frock may also be developed in Mati- 
gnon rose, the new, soft shade of grayish 
rose, or any of the popular pastel colors. 
Aslight, intangible Chinese atmosphere 
seems to pervade the second jumper frock 
at extreme right, offered by Vionnet. Of 
ivory satin, with bands of gold embroid- 
ery, both front and back are alike. The 
three-quarter jumper flares modestly at 
the bottom, with the edge rising slightly 
toward the center. The bands may be of 
gold ribbon or gold cloth, outlining the 
neck and edge of bodice and running 
down the center of both blouse and skirt 
at front and back. Green satin may be 
substituted for ivory and silver bands for 
gold, while rose and gold or blue and 
gold are also permissible. The lines of 
the dress make it extremely wearable for 
the young girl inclined to heaviness, as 
well as for her who is slim and carefree. 
Exceedingly smarteand decidedly up- 
to-the-minute are the four bobs shown, 
proving in charming manner the season’s 
trend away from plain severity. Curls, 
bangs and swirls now hold the center of the 
stage, and the hair proper is for the most 
part straight, or very slightly waved. 












Proud to 


Show Cuties! 


All children are. They 
just delight in the beauty 
and comfort of these Sox 
for Tots and % length 
Sports Hose for older boys 
and girls. 

And mothers appreci- 
ate the longer wear which 
means economy. 

Don’t forget to ask for 
RandolphCutiesbyname, 
to get the genuine. If your 
dealer hasn’t them, send 
us his name. 

If you enclose $1 we 
will send you our sample 
box. Be sure to state size 
and whether you want 
Sox for Tots or Cuties 
Sports % length hose. 


Randolph Cuties are the only 
genuine Cuties. Look for the 
trade mark on every pair. 


RANDOLPH MILLS 
Dept. A-5, Randolph & Columbia Ave. 
Philadelphia 
E. M. Townsend & Co., New York City 
Selling Agents 
Write for “The Three Sock- 
dolagers,” an illustrated book- 
let for the kiddies. Free, if 
you send your dealer’s name. 





RANDoLPH 
Curie; 


SOX FOR TOTS 
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Is the motor car 


changing Hosiery styles? 


Hosiery 


For men, women and children 


Underwear 


Spring needle knit and athletic 
type for men and boys only 


@©A.A.Co. . 


Here’s a long desired silk hose 

with a special elastic top of mer- 

cerized lisle—for the woman who 
drives a car 


ECENTLY we asked women motorists 

what they most wanted ina silk hose. 

Practically all agreed on one point—they 
wanted an extra elastic top. 


Because, they said, getting in and out of 
your car, operating the clutch and brakes, 
puts an extrastrain on this part of your hose. 


So here is a silk service hose that fits your 
need if you drive a car. The top is highly 
mercerized lisle. Knitted for special elastic- 
ity and perfect fit. This means real comfort. 
It also tends to prevent garter runs when 
you let out the clutch or jam on the brakes. 


You’ll find this hose in most good stores 
in wide choice of the newest colors. Ask 
for it by number. 


THE ALLEN-A COMPANY, Kenosna, Wis. 
#395 Sull- 
Sashioned 
Garter tops and toes 


$1 85 “tops, 
mercerized lisle. Priced 


the pair slightly higher West of the Rockies 


Pure thread Japan silk. 
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The Summer Wear of the Younger Set 














5006 
Sizes 6 to 14 





ITTLE wash dresses 
are these, though 
the artist thought of 

small flower girls for June 
weddings when she 
sketched the one at upper 
left of crépe de chine with 
wee rosebud trimming. 
But for ordinary Sunday 
school and similar wear, 
the little frock is of white 
batiste, trimmed with 
footing or val lace and a 
gay taffeta ribbon sash. 
Of white batiste, too, or 
dotted Swiss is the dress 
at upper right, with 
footing-edged scallops. 

Linen, with contrasting 

bands, makes thecircular- 
fronted coat-dress. 














5008 
Sizes 6 to 14 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, post 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Transfers, 35 


cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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Whole Wheat Nut Bread 






My most popular 
picnic recipes 
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This bread makes most appetizing sandwiches with 
any favorite filling. 
2 cups whole wheat flour 5 tablespoons brown 
1 cup bread flour sugar 
1 teaspoon soda 14 cup molasses 
3 teaspoons baking 34 cup milk 
powder 1 cup walnuts, cut in 
2 teaspoons salt small pieces 
4 cup water 2 tablespoons melted Crisco 


Mix whole wheat flour, bread flour, soda, baking 
powder, salt and sugar together. Add molasses, 
milk and water and mix well. Add nuts and Crisco 
and beat thoroughly. Pour into a greased loaf pan 
and let stand 20 minutes. Bake in a slow oven 
(300° F.) 1 to 134 hours. 
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Chicken Tarts 


Pie Crust made with Crisco is tender, flaky, crisp 


and brown. It is digestible, too. 


some attractive place and eat it out of doors. 


Cold water 
Chicken or fowl 
Chicken gravy 


11% cups pastry flour 
¥% cup Crisco 
4 teaspoon salt 
Boil fowl or chicken until tender. Remove skin and 
bones. Cut in small pieces. Thicken the chicken 
stock with flour, two tablespoonfuls for each cup 
used. Add enough gravy to the chicken to moisten 
and hold it together, season and cool. Cut Crisco 
into flour and salt with two knives until the con- 
sistency of small peas. Add water to hold. Roll 





a 
NSTEAD of the usual dinner at home, 
with a ride afterwards, my sister’s family 

and I often prepare a picnic dinner, drive to 


One day I prepared our picnic from the 
recipes on this page and never before had 
everybody been so enthusiastic about an 
out-door meal. 

I am sure that if you will make these foods 
with Crisco your friends and your family 
will like them as much as mine do. I am 
sure, too, that you yourself will enjoy Crisco 
as much as I do. 

For several years now Crisco has been my 











Fruit Snaps 
DROPPED— The Quickest Way to Make Cookies 


When made with Crisco, they will have a delightful 
flavor and keep a long time. Pack them in empty 
Crisco tins. 
114 cups sugar 
1 cup Crisco 
3 eggs unbeaten 
1% cup molasses 
31% cups pastry flour 


Cream Crisco, sugar and salt together. Add spices, 
then the eggs one at a time, next the raisins and 
molasses. Last flour sifted with soda. Drop tea- 
spoonfuls on Criscoed baking pans. Flatten with 
spatula or spoon; put nut meat in center of each; 
brush the top with slightly beaten egg to make a 
glaze. Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) about 10 
to 15 minutes. This makes 100 to 125 cookies. 


1 cup raisins 

1 teaspoon each cloves, 
cinnamon, allspice 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon salt 








only shortening, and I don’t know how I 
could keep house without the good things 
to eat it gives me; cakes of every kind that 
you simply can’t tell from butter cakes, light 
and with a fine, even texture; the tenderest, 
flakiest pie crust; fluffy biscuits and the most 
delicious golden brown fried foods. Fried 
without any smoke or unpleasant odor, too. 


Wns 4 Cfo 


A Delicious 
English Marble Caxe 


1 cup Crisco 
2 cups sugar 
4 eggs beaten 
1 cup milk 
314 cups pastry flour 
3 teaspoons baking % teaspoon nutmeg 
powder 
1 teaspoon salt 


A cake of this kind is most satisfactory to eat at a 
picnic. When it is made with Crisco the texture 
will be fine and light and the flavor delicious. 


¥4 cup chopped raisins 
2 tablespoons melted 
chocolate 
2 tablespoons molasses 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 


% teaspoon allspice 
4% teaspoon vanilla 


about % inch thick. Cut into 6 inch squares, wet 
edges. Put as much chicken in the center as the 
square will hold. Fold over and press closely to- 
gether. Brush over the top with milk and bake in 
a hot oven (450° F.) until brown, 15 to 20 minutes. 
This amount will make from 12 to 15 tarts. 


ALL MEASUREMENTS LEVEL. All 
recipes on_ this 


age tested and ap- 


Work Crisco and sugar to a soft light cream. Add 
eggs, then milk. Add baking powder, salt and 
flour sifted together. Divide batter in half. To a 
half add the chocolate, molasses, spices and raisins. 
To the other add the vanilla. Drop alternately 
spoonfuls of each into a Criscoed cake pan. Bake in 
moderate oven (350° F.) one hour. It makes two 
loaves. Ice with plain icing. 


+ Delicious Pastry, 





proved by Good 







Cakes and 
Fried Foods, too 


Crisco is by no means limited 
to making the picnic foods 
spoken of here. I find that I 
can always depend on Crisco 
for dainty biscuits and muf- 
fins, for flaky pie-crusts, deli- 
cious cakes, dainty desserts 
~and for all frying. 


@ (arsco : 


ousekeeping Institute. 





TRADE MARK 


Crisco is the trade-mark for a superior 
shortening manufactured and guaranteed 
purely vegetable by The Procter & Gam- 
ble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 





An Astonishing 
BLINDFOLD TEST 


I never could quite settle in my own mind just 
why Crisco gives such delicious results as it does 
until one day I happened to taste Crisco. When I 
did, I no longer wondered why foods cooked with 
it tasted so much better. 

I wish you would taste Crisco, too, just as it 
comes from the can. Do it the following way to 
prove to yourself what a great difference there 
can be in cooking fats. 

Put a little Crisco on the tip of one spoon. On 
another place a little of the fat you are now 
using; have someone blindfold you and give you 
first one then the other to taste. Of course, they 
must not tell you which is which. 

Now, did you ever imagine there could be such 
a difference in the taste of cooking fats? You will 
realize at once what a difference there must be 
in the taste and wholesomeness of pies, cakes, 
biscuits and fried foods when they are made 


1 


© 1926, by The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Ci 
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99 s er . . 
* teu Reo :] Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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CPREE! 


Cook Book! 


199 recipes originated and tested by Sarah 
Field Splint, Food and Household Manage- 
ment Editor, McCall’s Magazine. New deli- 
cious recipes for every class of cooking, never 
before published. Simply fill out and mail 
coupon. 


Beer eee esos esses esses sees esses sssssseseeeese® Se eeeroreesere 
: . 


:| The Procter & Gamble Co., 
:] Dept. of Home Economics, Section D-5 





‘} Please send me free your cook-book en- |: 
:] titled, ‘‘Sarah Field Splint’s Selected Recipes.” |: 


RONG cock the case edhe os nen ears teenae : 
BOI 5 a 6.0 6.60 4 h'04555..0445000 60 ee : 
Gites. . sass hans aes ae Stake. ... cies ee : 











with Crisco. 












Every time you wash 
your face and hands 


us€ HINDS GREAM 
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Floney €5-7Almond | 


CREAM 


GTf JOMEN take such chances with 

their skins. One is—they powder 
right after washing, and so frankly 
encourage skin roughness. 


And it is so easily avoided. 


A little Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream patted on, every time you wash 
—before you powder—will keep your 


skin like silk. 


Because — Hinds Cream protects. 
Safeguards your skin from flying dust, 
hotsunandwind. Keepsitsoft, creamy 
smooth and fresh. And it’s especially 
good for the children’s skin; so easy to 
apply, and they will love its almond 
fragrance. 


If you like, we'll send you a sample 
bottle of Hinds Cream to try. Just fill 


out the coupon and mail it. 


Try HINDS CREAM 


Protects skin Makes powder cling to face Prevents sunburn 
Softens skin Smooths “catchy fingers” Prevents windburn 
Cleanses skin Reduces enlarged pores Softens cuticle 
Soothes skin Even for children’s skin After shaving 
Prevents chapping 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream may now be 
purchased in France, in Germany, and in England. 


Made and distributed by A. S. HINDS CO., Bloomfield, N. J. 
A Division of 
LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY 





A. S. HINDS CO., Sole Distributors 








(2 Dept. 24 Bloomfield, N. J. 
by Lk Send me a sample bottle of 

ng Eg i * HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM, 

mi | ie the protecting cream for the skin. 
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They're Rayon and (cotton 


AYTIME and summer fabrics appear on the scene together, 
M with rayon well to the fore among the season’s popular materials. 

All four of the one-piece frocks shown here boast this newest 
fabric yarn, woven with cotton in materials of Rodier designs. 

Soft blue voile with a deep rayon border makes No. 5026, sizes 16 
years, 36 to 48. A back that extends over the shoulders produces a front- 
yoke effect, and a scarf collar of voile slips through slashes in the bodice. 
Three tiny tucks on each shoulder give a slight fullness to the bodice and 
inverted plaits at side seams to the skirt. 

A simple frock of rayon and cotton, in a close, fine weave, No. 5016 has 
a tie collar of wash satin in a darker shade as its only trimming note. A 
narrow belt at each side holds in fullness, leaving front and back plain, 
with inverted plaits at side seams. Sizes 16 years, 36 to 46. 

Rayon and voile in a plaided design of soft green and coral, with tie 
collar, front bands and pocket edgings of green wash taffeta, make No. 
5021, sizes 16 years, 36 to 46. The back is plain, with two inverted plaits 
in front. No. 5023 is of sheer white marquisette, with design of coral 
rayon. The shirring is at sides only, leaving back and front plain, and the 
long tie is of green silk taffeta. The dress comes in sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern 


Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Blouses, 30 cents. 
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Drink 
Iced Tea 


TAQ 
TEA 
SALI 































In quality, economy and convenience, Tao 
Tea is supreme. Blended from tasty bud 
leaves off the plants of the finest gardens of 
Ceylon, India and Java. There is no simpler, 
more uniform or more sanitary method of 
making iced tea than the Tao Tea Ball Way. 





Fill teapot with cold water In 3 to 4 hours the tea will 
(not ice-water). be ready to serve. 





Drop in one ball for each Add a dash of lemon, 
four cups of water. dered sugar, and a chip Yr 
ice to frost it— 





Put on lid and let teapot And you will have the most 
stand (not in ice-box). delicious iced tea a you ever 
tas 


No Boivinc WATER! 


TAO TEA COMPANY, Inc. 
103 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Stop Wasting ‘Tea 








TAO TEA BALLS | 
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Many Smart Summer Dresses are of Georgette 














“* What Mother said about Jarnac was TRUE”’ 


Do ONE Thing 
for Your Skin! 


THE BEST ADVICE you will ever hear in 
connection with your complexion: 

Keep your skin scrupulously clean—and then 
let it alone! : 

Use a cleansing cream that really cleanses 
gently but thoroughly—and use nothing else! 

Your skin—any skin—thus treated, will grow 
beautiful. 

That is why 100,000 women have deserted a 
hundred-and-one “‘beautifiers” in favor of 
Jarnac. The mildest, blandest cream that ever 
caressed your skin. Yet it works a wondrous 
change. And does it in amazingly short time. 
How? By ever-so-gently purging the pores; a 
soft, fair skin is always the sign of scrupulously 
clean pores. 


One Essential Cream 
Does It All 


The radiant color and smooth texture every 
woman wants (and may have) come from pore- 
deep cleanliness. Soap and water is a good 
start. Jarnac completes the process. Jarnac 
cleanses, neutralizes and departs. It does not 
attempt to “‘feed”’ the pores, it cleans them— 
and a clean pore is never distended. That’s 
why the one, essential cream Jarnac is the safe 
and sensible thing to use. The beauty that fol- 
lows is a perfectly natural result. In reality, \ ARS 

Nature deserves most of the credit for the way Mt = ‘ 

Jarnac whips the dullest skin to life and beauty. > 503° 

Madam, please believe that Jarnac does all anyone 
but a physician can do for your skin. 

Why not Jarnac daily for two weeks? See what 
happens when you use a cream that is not absorbed. 
Jarnac cleanses, neutralizes and departs. It does not 
attempt to ‘“‘feed”’ the pores, it cleans them—and a 


clean pore is never distended. Use Jarnac as directed I: THIS sheer and filmy season, geor- 
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Sleeves may be either long or 

short or,asin No. 5025,omitted 

altogether. Long sleeves, how- 

ever, are preferred for daytime 
wear. 
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a cee weeks—and you can forget all about gette plays a leading part. Here are 
Extraordinary Jarnac couldn’t have an ordinary four of its many charming manifesta- 
porkase| - is novel, griking. Bul mare impoxtant, tions, all in sizes 16 years, and 36 to 42, ex- 
it is pure aluminum. No chance of broken glass, nor : 
unseen particles in the cream. And a third more cream cept No. 5031, which comes as large as 52. 
than a glass jar of same size would hold! A printed version, at upper left, has 
Another Happy Result! godets at the front and sides, a scarf collar 
And the new Jarnac powder-ends all need of “‘ powder tying in the back and fitted sleeves with 
wo hie the oP of P teagan eee _ necessity melon wrist puffs. Pale rose georgette 
or heavy powders. On a Jarnac-cleansed skin,a unique “ “ : 
Jarnac powder of medium weight—adheres perfectly, makes No. 5025, with slightly bloused : 
evenly, and for hours! A soft, pure powder of low bodice, circular skirt and front tie girdle, while No. 5032 
visibility! Jarnac sone not “ne or a - is chic in pastel blue, with circular skirt and the pop- 
iti ‘ 1ere will always be times when 2 ong ee 8 
suits uelals 40; lakaaaiie- aren tha -snont ular upward movement at the low waistline in front. 
perfect natural color. Use Jarnac Pale beige georgette 
peg and oe aoteened oer will overa slip of printed silk 
still be perfectly natural. moist i 
rouge, that’s an actual blood-red. lends flowing charm to 
And just as perfect for lips! No. 5031. Slight shirring 
Todey, Vernec e found on. very on the shoulders and the 
nearly every toilet counter. Anc 
you'll find Jarnac most moderately open front effect, loosely 
priced. Or you may try Jarnac at mn : held together by a nar- 
no cost at all! Just use the coupon: de | row belt, make the frock 


oe ? ; ti i : suitable for both large 
Bg Jar nacs .,z ” | and smaller sizes. 

| Double _ === 

| Free Offer 


JARNAC et CIE : 
550 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
I would like generous trial boxes of both—Jarnac 
CREAM AND Jarnac POWDER—and don’t 
| forget the little Jarnac Book of Big Beauty Secrets! 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
, > 4 > 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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Always look for the Gold 
Seal on the face of the 
goods, or the Nairn name 
stamped on the back. 








PAKS IKIPS KHIR 
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An example of what can be done by having a 


» hares delightful color contrasts 

which give life and individual- 
ity to a room scheme—note how 
simply they are secured, in this 
charming living room, by the use 
of decorative linoleum flooring. 


Observe, too, how the warm gray 
tiles balance the colorful furnish- 
ings. Only with decorative floors 
can this perfect adjustment of con- 
trasting color-values be obtained. 


And of these modern linoleum 
floors architects and decorators are 
turning more and more to the new 
Belflor, one of the famous Nairn 
Gop Szat INLaips. With its soft, 
delicate mottlings in distinctive 
designs, Be/flor is suited to any room 
or style of furnishings. Beautiful in 
itself, it sets off furniture and rugs 
to wonderful advantage. 


floor that plays a part in the decorative scheme. Notice how simple furnishings 
give a rich and distinctive effect through the use of this patterned linoleam—Go.p Seat Inia, Belflor Pattern No. 2047-5. 


If you want designs in clear, solid 
colors for kitchens and bathrooms, 
ask to see GoLp SEAL INuarps in the 
Universal patterns. 


All Gotp Seat INvaipsare genuine 
inlaid linoleum and possess the qual- 
ity and staunchness characterizing 
Nairn goods for nearly forty years. 


Price is extremely reasonable. Sat- 
isfaction or your money back is 
guaranteed. Look for the Gold Seal 
on the face of the goods, or the 
Nairn name stamped on the back. 


Write us today for our new book- 
let on home decoration by Laura 
Hale Shipman. It’s free! Patterns 
and interiors in colors with many 


helpful hints. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis 
Cleveland Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans 


NAIRN 








Clo make the living room more livable 





Upper: Gotp Seat INLaID 
Belflor Pattern No. 2047-1 


Lower: Goup SEAL INLAID 
Belflor Pattern No. 2047-3 


GOLD SEAL INLAIDS 
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and it’s so easy to use 
Deodo every day 


by 


Letitia HapLey 


hi YOU EVER HAVE an uncomfortable 
suspicion that you were or just as irre- 
veo a fresh and dainty as you'd like 
to be? What woman hasn’t!. . . And how 
impossible it seems, sometimes, to prevent 
that distressing odor of perspiration, when 
you're busy and hurried! 


But it can be prevented so easily—pre- 
vented all day long. Just by dusting on 
Deodo, the new powder deodorant, while 
you're dressing. 


You'll like Deodo—it’s so pleasant to 
use, so fine and white and faintly fragrant. 
Dust it over the body and rub it under the 
arms. It instantly absorbs and neutralizes 
all body odors. It is soothing and healing 
to the skin. It does not seal the pores nor 
check essential perspiration. And it won't 
damage clothing, no matter how delicate. 


Deodo is wonderful to 
use on sanitary napkins 
—so effective and so safe! 
Meodo Try it! 

Deodo is sold at most 
druggists’ and toilet goods 
counters. Or I will gladly 
send you a miniature con- 
tainer, holding a generous 
supply, free! Mail the cou- 
pon today! 














A MULFORD PRODUCT 


prevents and destroys body odors 


FREE—MAIL COUPON NOW! 





‘ 


























L. H. J. 5-26 
H. K. Mutrorp Company 


Mulford Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me the free sample of Deodo. 














C five One-Piece Frocks That ™ 


Paris Approves 


Good in Large and Small Sizes 


frocks for daytime frankly desert the 

jumper realm and register the fact that 
Paris also approves the one-piece way. Below, 
two dresses affect the new slightly bloused 
bodice, while the third scorns any waistline at 
all, depending for charm on a straight, slim 
silhouette. 

Shirring at the shoulders and on front of 
skirt produces an attractive yoke effect in 
No. 5018, sizes 16, 36 to 44. Crépe de chine of 
pervenche blue, peach, nude or gray may be 
used, with bands of a harmonizing or contrast- 
ing shade, for both this model and No. 5022, 
which comes in sizes 16,36 to 40 Ivory satin- 
backed crépe, with satin side for bands, would 
be particularly smart for a white frock. 

Inverted plaits at sides and front give full- 
ness to No. 5022, of beige silk crépe, with 
bands and embroidery of brown. The circular 
overskirt in the front of No. 5017, sizes 16, 


J iva by way of variety, five delightful 
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5018 $022 Transfer 15056 


Wool Fersey or Shantung may be used for she two dresses at left above, and wool crépe or 
twill in a very light weight for the third. If of Fersey, the frock in center might have 
.bands of crépe de chine in matching or contrasting shade, with embroidery omitted. 


5017 









































5020 5024 ‘Transfer 583 


36 to 44, is attached to side seams. 
Worn over a slip with front panel of 
printed silk crépe, No. 5020, sizes 
16, 36 to 46, may be of light beige, 
bois de rose, gray or navy silk crépe. 
The tie, which closes dress at front, 
is of same material, two shades 
darker than dress. Matching batiste 
embroidery may be used for front 
panel, or, if navy is chosen for dress, 
plain rust-colored crépe. 

Navy satin-backed crépe is made 
with the crépe side out in No. 5024, 
sizes 16, 36 to 42, but the satin side 
is used for the hem and tie, and for 
the appliquéd flowers, with a fine 
gold cord couched on their edges. 
Or the flowers may be embroidered 
in coarse navy floss, with the edges 
outlined in gold thread. Flat crépe 
in contrasting colors may also make 
the dress. 












48 East 18th Street, New York City. 





Patterns may be secured trom any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 35 cents. 
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: ature herself has 
provided the way — to keep teeth. 


lovely and sound 




















LEARN HOw to restore the 
natural cleansing function 


Pebeco keeps glands active 


Pebeco is a marvelously effective sali- 
vary stimulant. As soon as Pebeco 
enters your mouth the salivary glands 
secrete more freely. 


With regular daily use Pebeco en- 
tirely restores the normal, protective 
action of your glands. Their alkaline 
fluids again bathe your teeth day and 
night and prevent the formation of bac- 
terial plaques or film. The acids of decay 
are neutralized as fast as they form. 


of your salivary glands 


N your own mouth lies the only 

real protection for your beautiful 
teeth—six tiny salivary glands. 

Their alkaline fluids should wash 
your teeth day and night. Just 
brushing away the acids two or three 
times a day is not enough. To pre- | 
vent decay the continuous flow of 
your salivary glands must counteract 
these acids of decay as they form. 


Pebeco polishes beautifully. It 
keeps your gums clean and stimulated, 
your mouth healthy. 

Do not let your teeth deteriorate. Pebeco will give 
you the beautiful, healthy teeth everyone admires. 
Send today for a ten days’ trial of Pebeco. Made only 


by Pebeco, Inc., for Lehn & Fink, Inc., Sole Distributors. 
In the blue tube, at all druggists”. 


A Division of 
Lehn & Fink Products Company 


Lovely white teeth make the charm 
of a dazzling smile 


A full natural flow of the salivary glands 
' keeps your teeth healthy 


But our soft, sweet foods today do 
not give the glands enough exercise 
to insure a continuous flow. They 
slow down and allow the acids to 
collect—your teeth to decay. 

The latest dental authority agrees 
that your salivary glands must be 
gently stimulated to do their normal, 
necessary work. 


Pebeco is a marvelously effective salivary 
stimulant 





Pebeco neutralizes the acids of decay as 


fast as they form 





LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. A21, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco Tooth Paste. 


PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 


Fr e e Offi e "a | ait eit 2, oe a oe an aa PE aa aa la aN Seo fone py today for free 
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Cyhe New, Easy, Electric Way 
opaveDeautifidl Waxed floors 


Quickly, without Stooping, Kneeling 
or even soiling your hands 


aS IG AHY go to the expense and trouble of refinishing your 
m \ o floors every year or two? It isn’t necessary —if you use 
the Johnson Wax treatment. This takes only a few 
minutes—there is no hard work—no messy rags and 


sad. a afterwards your floors will require but half the care 
and practically no expense. 


Waxed floors are so beautiful and distinctive. They sparkle and 
gleam. They reflect sunshine and light. They accentuate beauty 
in rugs and furnishings. But waxed floors are also practical. They 
are easy to care for and their upkeep is less than with any other 
finish. Then, waxed floors are convenient—your rooms aren’t upset 
for days at a time. Because you don’t have to wait for WAX 
to dry—it hardens ready to polish in five minutes. 


Just try the Johnson Wax treatment! All you do is to spread 
on a thin coat of Johnson’s Polishing Wax with a Lamb’s-wool 
Mop and the Electric Floor Polisher will quickly do the rest. 








Johnson’s Wax 
Electric Floor Polisher 


This wonderful new machine polishes floors instantly and: 
without the slightest effort. It actually runs itself—you. just 
guide it with the finger tips. It gives a higher, evener and more 
beautiful polish than can be obtained by hand. It is simple— 
nothing to get out of order. Light—only 9 lbs. Runs from any 
lamp socket. It polishes under davenports, buffets, beds and other 
low pieces without moving them. 


The price of the Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher is we 
$42.50 (in Canada $48.50) and with each Polisher is given Free 
a $1.50 Lamb’s-wool Mop and a half gallon ($2.40) of Johnson’s 
Liquid Wax. Your dealer can supply you or we will send one 
express prepaid. 


You Can Rent It for $2.00 a Day 


At your neighborhood store you 
can rent a Johnson’s Wax Electric 
Floor Polisher and in just a few hours 
beautify all your floors and linoleum. 
Telephone your dealer and make an 
appointment to rent one for a day. 


Leading Department, Drug, Furni- 4 e : 4 aiditien 
ture, Grocery, Hardware and Paint 


PF Lapis, 
Stores can supply you with Johnson’s -* 
Polishing Wax. Refuse substitutes. q 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 
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$033 i) 
Sizes 16, and [*} 
36 to 46 i = 


\ 5027 
% Sizes 16, and 


NJ 36 to 44 














sports combination of 

taffeta and jersey, 
adopted with enthusiasm 
by smart Parisians, is 
shown in No. 5033, with 
skirt of red and white plaid 
taffeta and blouse of 
black wool jersey, taffeta- 
trimmed. A second ver- 
sion—all of crépe de 
chine—is seen in thumb- 
nail. Navy silk crépe 
makes No. 5027, with in- 
verted box plait at sides. A 
delightful garden smock of 
percale is seen in No. 5035. 


S cron: E TALBOT’S 


Smock 5035 
Sizes 14, 16, 36, 
40 and 44 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
Misses’ Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Smocks, 35 cents. 
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mpOQOD SPORTS! Certainly Hum- 


ming Bird Pure Silk Hosiery merits 
‘| this breezy title. True, they look del- 

==J icate as thistledown, but how they 
do play the game! To make Humming Birds 
wear-worthy we import raw silk from Japan and 
spin our own thread; knit all hose to exact size ++ 
don’t stretch them; reinforce toes and heels with 
lisle and the soles with pure silk; use finest lisle 
for the doubled tops, and, for good measure, 
knit in a garter-run-stop above the knee. € The 
new Index Heel gives perfect fit to instep and 
foot. In forty-four entrancing shades. Al- 
luringly priced. Sold only in reliable stores. 
DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue. 


Pn ine Bird 


PURE SILK HOSIERY 


©1926 BY D. H. M. WEARS LONGER 3403 
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| so Smooth-so Powerful 


Search the entire market and you cannot duplicate 

the Chevrolet Coach at $645. It stands supreme as 

the greatest coach value in the world. No other 

coach offers equal beauty, roominess, riding com- ao 
fort, durability, dependability and completeness of Touring - - °510 
equipment—no other coach has an operation so } e-em 


e e Coupe - 
smooth and so powerful—at anywhere near its price. : Coach - 


Sedan - 


Landau 
All prices f.o.b. Flint, Michigan 


WG 
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CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


UALITY AT LQ, 


VIVO OOP COCCCCUMM TMU 
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Popular Afternoon Frocks for the 
Stome Sewer to Make 


and less of the severe plainness 

that formerly characterized them, 
are fashions steadily becoming, and the 
once-popular masculine note is stressed 
at this time only in some strictly tailored 
things. 

Circular flounces and insets—but not 
godets—shirred or gathered panels, foamy 
jabots, lace ruffles or edging, uneven out- 
lines at hem, waistline or sleeve, and, new- 
est and most significant of all, the slightly 
bloused bodice—these are the outstanding 
motifs of the spring and summer seasons. 
Sheerness and softness of material, too, 
add greatly to the general effect of soft 
femininity, and georgette, chiffon, crépe 
Roma and other filmy fabrics, as well as 
much silk crépe, are used on every side for 
day as well as evening frocks. 

Dainty prints, in silk crépe, 
georgette and chiffon, are given 
widespread place among the 
smartest Paris offerings, and 
pastel shades, used as gener- 
ously for sports and afternoon 
as for evening wear, give to 
the fashionable wardrobe the 
appearance of a softly glowing 
garden bed in spring. 


Mea and more feminine, with less 


Typical of the popular printed frock of 
silk crépe or georgette is that at left above, 
with its circular sides giving fullness to the 
otherwise plain skirt. Smartness is added 
by the flowing jabot, and bands of plain 
material finish the neck and sleeves. It 
comes in sizes 16, 36 to 44. 

The double jabot, a new and very smart 
arrival, is seen in the frock of bois de rose 
georgette in center. Shirring gives soft 
fullness to the skirt, which is joined in 
either plain or pointed outline to the low- 
waisted bodice. 

If desired, the skirt and jabot may be 
made of lace in the same shade as the 
georgette. Sizes 16, 36 to 42. 

Featured by virtually all the leading 
Paris houses in their spring openings, the 
slightly bloused bodice that gives to the 
frock a new and interesting sil- 
houette is charmingly exempli- 
fied in the dress at right. Of 
chiffon or georgette in beige, it 
has the popular surplice clos- 
ing, with four diagonal panels, 
shirred and lace edged, hang- 
ing loose from the skirt. Sizes 
16, 36 to 46. All three frocks 
may be made without sleeves 
for more formal wear if desired. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Trans- 
fers, 25 cents; Dresses, 45 cents. 
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from the bridecr 
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“JHE SHOES they throw after the bride 
don’t count—but the shoes she takes 
with her do .. . Whether you’re mar- 
rying, married or merely hoping, look 
for the Vici Lucky Horseshoe inside 
the shoes you buy. It’s your assurance 
of colour and quality, wear and clean- 
ability . . .To put your best foot fore- 
most— put them both in Vici kid! 





\ \ KID 


MADE ONLY BY 


ROBT H.FOERDERERINC. 
PHILADELPHIA 








ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI kid 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
















This shoe belonged to the beautiful and un- 
fortunate Mary Queen of Scots. Though re- 
markable for its small size, it is by no means * . 
a specimen of the elaborate workmanship of 4 Ft : e 
former days, being made of plain black satin, 
the simplicity of which was probably relieved 
by a diamond buckle to fasten, as was the 
custom in olden times, the straps which were 
made to overlap each other across the instep. 





























Mary Gueen of Scots was one of the most colorful characters in his- 
tory. She was a storm centre of warfare and several times escaped 
from her enemies through audacious disguises, once in the garb of 
a page. Biographers picture her variously as a daring voluptuary 
or an innocent dupe, though all agree her charms of manner and 
person were well-nigh irresistible. The best authorities credit her 
with such dauntless courage and brilliant intelligence that she 
would have been a very super-woman, but for her love affairs. 









Lovely Mary Stuart Wore 
Satin Shoes Like Ours 


HIS bewitching but ill-starred Queen 
favored satin footwear because it made 
her feet look smaller and daintier. And one 
; must go back to fabled Helen of Troy to find 
another woman of such overwhelming charm, 
and who knew so well how to exercise it. 















It is interesting to note how similar is the 
shoe above to the satin shoes of today, also 
shown on this page. And to consider that 
nearly 500 years ago the most fascinating 
woman of recorded history chose satin shoes 
for their beauty. 



















Skinner’s Shoe Satin has added service and more 
lasting shapeliness to the beauty of satin shoes and 
entrenched them as the fashionable footwear of the 
present. 

In buying slippers and shoes, ask for those made 
of Skinner’s Shoe Satin, to make sure of wearing 
quality. The best makers use Skinner’s. 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS, Established 1848 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Phila.— Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Linings for men’s clothing ; linings forwomen’s garments ; dress satins, millinery satins. 


Skinner's j 
Shoe Satin & 


Es 


New style Colonial tongue 
shoes made of Skinner's Shoe 
Satin. The prevailing shades 
for the coming season are (be- 
sides black) light gray, parch- 
ment, French blond, sauterne, 
fallow, blond, bois de rose and 
daybreak, 


FOR. THE NAME..IN.. THE SELVAGE”’ 
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Dressing Our (hildren 


For Better or for Worse - 


By ANNA K. Kay 


how many mothers who love their children 
dearly do that very thing! 

Take four-year-old Bobby, for instance. 
He is at the indecisive age between baby 
clothes and boyish school clothes and, 


young mother learned the correct way of 
dressing him, he appeared as at lower left. 
For his suit, she chose an ostentatious 
candy stripe, in the belief that it would 
make him look slim. This itself is a mis- 
take, for chubbiness in children should be 
allowed full sway. Round little bodies 
need no camouflag- 
ing; to be charm- 
ing they need only 
natural freedom 
and clothes that 
conform to their 
curves. 

The collar Bob- 
by’s mother chose 
was hard and stiff, 
and cut so high that 
Bobby seems to 
have no neck at all. 
His high shoes and 
bulky white stock- 
ings give the effect 





Too large or fussy bonnets and 
hats eclipse a little face lovely 
enough to need no foil. 


CHILD'S first zsthetic A A \ MS 
contact with the world hy Ve 


Vy 


comes through its 
clothes, and this is an impor- 
tant fact to realize. The pain- 
fully self-conscious and awk- 
ward man or woman, for whom 
we feel such sympathy, in all 
probability developed some of 
these characteristics when, as 














a child, he or she was made A 7S are Bevin; of stolidity and in- 
conspicuous among other chil- duceclumsiness, for 
dren by hopelessly unbecom- they are really too 


ing and inappropriate clothes. Children heavy for him. Even his haircut is wrong. 
suffer agonies over the wrong kind of His head is unusually large, and yet his 
clothes—let no mother mistake that. mother allowed the barber to expose as 
Long before that very sensitive school much of it as possible by a terrible “‘stick- 
age, when the comments of other children out’’ in back, and a terrible shortness in 
have such power to hurt, your child knows front which makes his forehead appear 
that clothes are an essential part ofits life, all bulges. 
and the influence of clothing develops or After she had discovered the error of her 
retards a sense of the beautiful, of good ways, she dressed him as he appears at top 
taste and value. Next to commenting in of page 107. Here is exactly the same 
the presence of your child upon its defects, child—posture, size and weight—yet who 
the worst thing you can do is to dress a_ can fail to be impressed with the change? 
boy or agirl so that physical defects are ac- 
centuated instead of being obscured. Yet (Continued on Page 107) 








“Teare BE vans 











Everything about these children’s costumes calls attention to their tendency.to pudginess and 
their large heads. At top of page 107 the same children are dressed correctly. 


added to that, he is plump. Before his | 
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At 8 A.M. Tomorrow 


x 


Treat the family to the great adventure of a 
change at breakfast 


The most unique grain food known 
—toasty, wonderful grains that 
prove food that’s “good for you” 


can be gloriously delicious too! 


UAKER Puffed Rice is more than a rich grain 
food. It’s food that tastes good when nothing 
else does. There is no other like it. 


Imagine, if you can, grains of rice steam puffed 
to eight times their normal size; then crisped 
like toast—made crunchy and brittle as a French 
Marguerite. 

They taste like toasted nutmeats—only richer. 
You'll find them as tempting as confections. 
Children who ordinarily don’t “take” to cereals 
revel in their richness. 


Their food value is that of graded rice. Steam 
puffing makes them easy to digest, for every food 
cell is broken in this process, and quick diges- 
tion fostered. 


Thus they meet, in a delightful way, the modern 
idea in diet, which starts by tempting the appetite 
with delicious and enticing foods, that you eat 
because you love them—not merely “because 
they’re good for you.” 


¥” Serve in many ways 





You serve as a breakfast delight, a luncheon 
change, a bedtime snack that leaves nights free 
for sleep. 

Try first with milk or cream, or half and half. 
Try, too, with cooked or fresh fruits—a rare delight. 


Give to the children every day in every way 
you can. As a between meal tid-bit to take the 

. place of sweets. With melted butter and salt like 
nuts. With bowls of milk as an ideal supper dish. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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Todays Germ 


is tomorrow's toothache 


Read how you can prevent 
cavity-forming germs from 
gaining a foothold 
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Tooth enamel is so hard 
that it blunts the edge of 
tempered steel. Yet the acid 
from decay germs bores 
through it as easily as the 
dentist’s powerful drill. 











Snug harbors for 
decay germs: Your 
teeth are full of 
little crevices and ' 
hollows. In them : 
germs find it easy to 
collect and begin 
their acid attack on 
the enamel. 











By IRA DAVIS JOEL, B.S., M.S. 


ARE you discouraged about your teeth? 


Do cavities appear frequently in spite of 
careful and regular brushing? 


If so, there is hardly anything you can 
read more valuable than what follows: 

Two scientists, authorities on dental re- 
search, have recently finished exhaustive 
studies of the cause of tooth decay. In prac- 
tically every case of decay examined, they 
found a certain class of germs. 

These germs were then allowed to attack 
sound teeth. In a short time the enamel be- 
gan to give way and cavities formed. This 
evidence goes far toward confirming the belief 
that if you kill these germs you check decay. 


Your mouth feels clean 


This is a message of hope to those who have 
trouble with teeth—and welcome news to 
those who would avoid trouble. 


The investigators see their evidence through 
the microscope; you feel the evidence in 
your own mouth. No need to take these 
findings on faith, for when you first use a 
germicidal dentifrice your mouth feels cleaner 
than it ever felt before. 








famous in America and Europe, discovered the 
Kolynos formula. He prescribed it for his patients, 
watched it benefit their teeth. He then submitted 
it to fellow scientists. Loeffler, discoverer of the 
diphtheria bacillus, studied and approved it. 

In American, English, and German universities 
famous specialists attested its germicidal power, 
found that it kills in the mouth 80 to 90 per cent 
of the mouth bacteria, found that hours pass be- 
fore the germs re-multiply. 





140,000 dentists and physicians 
recommend it 


Are you at all doubtful that Kolynos will pro- 
tect your teeth? Are you entirely convinced of 
its merit? Perhaps you would like to know what 
dentists and physicians believe. 


These professional men do not make haphazard 
decisions about a dentifrice. They make tests. 
They investigate. They study. They examine 
teeth daily. They carefully watch the effective- 
ness of different dentifrices. When they recom- 
mend one they do so because of what they have 
seen it accomplish. 

In our files at New Haven we have cards or 
letters written by 51,000 dentists and 89,000 
physicians asking us for samples of Kolynos to 
distribute to their patients. 

They know the formula of Kolynos. They 
know that it possesses the properties that are 








Here is first-hand, direct indication that 
you are giving your teeth the scientific pro- 
tection they need. Here is the sensation of 
health, which is the best evidence of health 
itself. 


Is this method sound? 


The American Academy of Periodontology in a 
recent bulletin to the public warns them that 
germs produce an acid which dissolves enamel 
and forms cavities. 

The International Journal of Medicine and Surgery 
says: “It is the bacterial fermentation of food, car- 
bohydrates, clinging to the surfaces of the teeth, which 
spells disintegration of the enamel.” 

*Micro-organisms (germs), as an agent in caries, 


+. 
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Give your mouth and throat the same pro- 
tection from germs that you give your teeth. 
On your bathroom shelf, right next to the 
tube of Kolynos Dental Cream, there should 
be a bottle of Kolynos Liquid, which has the 
same germicidal qualities. Highly beneficial 
as a spray, gargle, mouth-wash and breath 
deodorant. 


Today’s germ is tomorrow’s toothache. Sound, beautiful teeth should be protected 


twice a day by Kolynos. It is easier to save your teeth than to replace them. 


are to be constantly combated.” So says the Dental 
Society of the State of New York. 

One dental authority, writing in the Journal of 
Dental Research, says: “‘The destruction of the enamel 
is brought about by a combination of bacterial action 
and physical forces.” 

Another, in his biography of one of the greatest 
dentists who ever lived, describes tooth decay as 
follows: “It is the acid developed by fermentation 
under those masses of micro-organisms in intimate 
contact with the tissues 
of the teeth that causes 
caries.” 

We will gladly give you 
the names of these two 


claimed for it. They know that it contains nothing 
harmful. So they recommend it. 


Try it before you buy 


It is easy enough to buy your first tube of Kolynos. That 
is the quickest way of testing our claims. But you can 
test them at our expense—merely at the cost of a two- 
cent stamp. 

We want you to feel the benefits of Kolynos before 
you spend your money on it. We want you to see for 
yourself how it rids the mouth of germs. We want 
you to say to yourself as thousands of others have, 
“How clean my mouth feels!” 


F Enough Kolynos to brush your teeth 
Fr ec . 22 times, % inch to the brushing. 





authorities if you wish. 
They and many others 
confirm the finding of our 
own laboratory that germs 
are the cause of tooth 
decay. 


Kolynos kills germs 
A dentist, in his lifetime 





ae 
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The Kolynos Company, Dept. 2-GG1, New Haven, Conn. 
Send sample to: 





OP a a ig cg ok eg le aera gl A ace aa s 
To Residents of Canada: Address The Kolynos Company, P. O. Box 1321, Montr:al 


Kolynos manufacturing laboratories are located at New Haven, U. 8S. 3.5 
London, England ; and Montreal, Can. . 
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Simplicity is a cardinal rule in dressing chil- 
dren. Furbelows only detract from the natural 
charm that is their heritage. 


(Continued from Page 104) 


His chubbiness has been capitalized by 
the soft wool jersey suit he wears, which 
reveals the childish curves of his little body. 
The blouse is of soft stout cotton material, 
and his low collar reveals a sturdy little 
neck above which his head seems not a 
whit too large. This is also because his 
hair has been cut to follow his headline, 
and is neither too short nor too bushy. 
Four-year-old legs 








are things to be 
proud of, and so his 
socks are short and 
his trousers come 
well above the 
knee, not at the in- 
excusable length 
adopted by the 
candy-stripe suit. 
Oxfords that are 
well made and 
strong enough for 
desperate playing 
are well chosen, 
also. 
Betty — before 








Tone & Beyans 


A simple, dainty, quaint little 
. bonnet, snugly fitting, is the best 
frame for the baby’s face. 


thoroughly satisfied if a plain 
hem or a flat, plaited ruffle 
takes the place of flounces, 
lace and bows—all foes of 
fatness. Under a plain little 
ribbon her unruly locks are 
held in place, and her hair 
is allowed to fall softly and 
naturally. 

Arranging the hair is, in- 
deed, a very important note. 
If your little daughter has 











and after—pre- 
sents just such an 
example of incor- 
rect and correct 
dressing, and her 
tendency, too, is toward plumpness. 
At bottom of page 104 her bushy haircut 
and protruding bow make her head appear 
larger. Her dress is too old and too bulky, 
because her mother hopes to make it do 
for next year. Many of us have an 
economical eye to the future when buying 
clothes, but always they should be made 
to fit the present by means of hems, plaits 
and inconspicuous tucks. The contrast- 
ing waist and skirt sections make Betty’s 
figure seem shorter and pudgier, while 
high shoes and heavy-ribbed stockings add 
nothing but clumsiness to the ensemble. 
This same child, dressed as she should 
be—at top of this page—might have been 
| Whisked right over from the Paris Bois, so 
| smart is her air. Her dress is simple and 
very short; her tiny collar is narrowing in 
effect, and her mother realizes that belts 
around expanding “tummies” should be 
avoided, and that childish hearts will be 


ee 


and suitable. 





A hat following the line of the head 
assures headgear that is becoming 


curls, be thankful, as she will 
be later. If she hasn’t, don’t 
give her a permanent wave at 
eight years of age, as many 
foolish mothers have done. 
Study her type and let her be a smart, 
straight-haired child who will grow into a 
smart, straight-haired woman. Bob her 
long locks, by all means, and give her a 
piquant little head rather than one adorned 
with stringy pigtails! 

Simplicity is a cardinal rule in selecting 
hats, as well as apparel, for children. An- 
other thing to remember is that hats 
should fit the head. Look at the rounded, 
quaint little baby cap above in center and 
the adorable turban next to it, and then 
compare them with the befrilled barrel-like 
hood and the top-heavy sailor hat worn by 
the same children at top of page 104! These 
forlorn mites remind one of the little girls 
and boys for whom one feels sorry as they 
pass on the street. If mothers always 
choose the simple thing and see that it is in 
proportion to their child’s size, they will 
never err in good taste or regard for their 
child’s sensitiveness. 





Because tt 1s SAFE 


Se - 
28s Are 


cA skin specialist in the Har- 
vard Medical School says, 
“ The delicate skin of a baby is 
very susceptible to the many 
irritating discharges which as- 
sail it... .If the baby is fat, 
wash out the folds of the neck, 
groins and buttocks, and thighs 
in the daily bath, and dust in 
an abundance of talcum powder 
to absorb the future moisture.” 


more mothers 


_ for Baby’s skine 





Shi 





choose 


this baby powder 


than any 


OTHERS of young babies 
are extremely conscientious. 
They do everything in their power 
for the happiness and welfare of 
the tiny person entrusted to their 
care. 
Every touch of their fingers on 
the soft little body tells them how 
delicate and tender baby’s skin is. 


No powder can be too safe, too 
pure, for that rose-petal surface. 
No care can be too great to save 
it from chafing or eruptions. 


With these careful mothers the 
use of baby powder is as much a 
part of their routine as baby’s 


feedings. 


Many times a day 


They use it after baby’s bath, 
every time the diaper is changed; 
they rub it over the chubby body 
to cool it and keep heat rash 
away. Many times a day 


other ~ ~ 


how pure and safe and soothing it 
is, more mothers all over the 
country use Johnson’s Baby Pow- 
der than any other. 


For it is made by doctor’s prescrip- 
tion. The doctors themselves asked 
Johnson and Johnson to prepare this 
powder. They felt the need of a pow- 
der they could feel perfectly safe in 
recommending for the babies under 
their care. 


Scientifically guarded in 
its making 


So it was only natural that they 
should turn to the people whose huge 
laboratories already made hundreds 
of antiseptic articles for their use. 


They knew that here only the pur- 
est ingredients would be used and 
that in its manufacture the powder 
would be scrupulously guarded from 
contamination. 

To those mothers who do not al- 
ready know the goodness and purity 
of this beneficent powder, 





they use it. And because 
of this frequent and inti- 
mate use the choice of the 
powder itself becomes 
highly important. 





Because they know 





Johnson and Johnson are 
now offering a free sample 
of it together with their 
helpful little book, “The 
Faith of a Baby.” Just send 
them your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon below. 














SEND ONLY YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 


for a sample, sent free, of Fohnson’s Baby Powder, the baby powder made in their 
famous laboratories — also their concise little book on the care of baby skin, “The 


Faith of a Baby.” 


Gohrren+Fohmion , Dept. A-9, New Brunswick, N. J. 








Your druggist is more than a merchant 
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YOU [AGGCED 


LACH PILCL -° 


you d find your week's wash 
worth *100| yet 4. gives 


them all fine fabric care 


T first you may not believe 
it true—$100 worth of fab- 
rics in a week’s wash! 


But look at this lisc—just the bare 
necessities for cleanliness in an aver- 
age family! No fine things included— 
just the dozen and one everyday pieces 
which make up a single Monday’s 
laundry. Worth, all told, $123! 


3 men’s shirts $6.00* 
1 suit men’s underwear 2.00 
1 pair pajamas 3.00 
3 housedresses 9.00 
2 aprons 2.00 
1 nightgown 2.00 
1 muslin step-in 2.00 
5 boy’s blouses 10.00 
1 pair boy’s pajamas 2.00 
7 pairs rompers 21.00 
3 girl’s dresses 9.00 
4 suits of children’s underwear 4.00 
1 girl’s nightdress 1.50 
1% dozen handkerchiefs 5.00 
4 sheets 8.00 
5 pillow — 5.00 
8 table napkins 6.00 
2 table-cloths 10.00 
Table doilies 5.50 
4 bath towels 4.00 
8 hand towels 5.00 
6 kitchen towels 1.00 


$123.00 


*Average prices from medium-priced department store 


Now figure roughly the value of your 
own laundry. Your total may be 
twice as big! 


Now let Lux save your hands ~ 
in the laundry just as it does 
when you wash out a bit of 
finery—when you wash dishes. 


Give these costly things the same 
protection you give fine fabrics—keep 
them looking always radiantly new— 
make them serve you longer! For just 
4 pennies more than you pay for ordi- 
nary laundry soap you wash everything 
in Lux. Think what it saves in wear 
and tear—literally dollars! 


You know how Lux saves your 
fine things. How it guards your 
pretty silks and chiffons, your soft 
woolens—keeps them always looking 
like new! 


Now, in the laundry, Lux lengthens the 
life of your everyday things, too—the chil- 
dren’s clothes and your husband’s, your nice 
lictle housedresses and aprons, your house- 
hold linens. Pretty as fine fabrics, many of 
them, and oh, so much more costly than 
they used to be! 


Obviously it’s good economy to use Lux 
for all these things as well—make them last 
longer, give you added service. Rich 
creamy, sudsy Lux—such a joy to use, so 
safe, so cleansing! 


And your hands—how they welcome Lux 
in the laundry! It is so different from harsh 
soap which burns and stings cruelly! Pure, 
gentle Lux treats your hands so kindly they 
don’t mind Monday a bit. Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Ficure for yourself the value 
of your week’s wash—you'll 
be astonished at the total! 


ENOUGH LUX IN THE BIG PACKAGE 
FOR TWO AVERAGE WASHINGS 
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Husbands, too, are pleased and proud that wives have found a way to extra dollars and new 


interests, without taking a “‘regular position.” 


Now You“Gan Afford Ir 


With Money of Your Own 


aOU would have thought that 

Marjory Reid would be pleased. 

§} But she wasn’t. ‘“I’d love to, 

Mya! Anne,” she had said. But in her 
tates) heart she didn’t want to go. 

“This is the last time,’’ she added to 
herself, as she hung up the receiver. “I 
can’t do it again. Even if she is my best 
friend, I can’t accept her invitations all 
the time and never return a treat.” 

Over their luncheon in the smart tea 
room, Marjory was unusually quiet. It 
is human nature, no matter how strong- 
mindedly we may go without the things 
we see our friends having, to feel unhappy 
when we cannot keep up with them—dress 
as they do, have their good times. 


The Old, Old Question 


UDDENLY she made up her mind. 

“‘Anne,”’ she said, ‘‘goodness knows 

we’ve been friends long enough for me to 
ask you something right out. 

“We know that Tom and Stan are mak- 
ing about the same money. I’ve always 
thought I was as good a manager as you 
were. But I never have a cent left over. 

““You’ve paid for so many of my good 
times that I’m ashamed of myself. You 
never seem to hesitate about spending an 
extra $2.or $3 for a more becoming hat. 

“‘T can’t make Stan’s salary buy me the 
things that you have. How on earth do 
you doit?” 


The ‘Woman's Way” 


“T DON’T,” replied Anne, ‘‘on Tom’s 

salary. I never told you about my 
little secret, because I had no idea you 
felt the way you do. 

“Marge, I’m earning extra money by 
myself! I hated always to be asking Tom 
for the little things I wanted—and now I 
don’t have to.” 

“But how in the wotld ——?”’ 

Then and there, Anne told Marjory the 
whole story. 


a 


It is the story of a way that hundreds of 
wives have found to earn their own money, 
to be happy in a new independence of 
pocketbook and spirit. And it is possible 
for every woman, because it involves no 
set hours, no neglect of household duties. 

The story is one that I shall be glad to 
tell you. For haven’t you, too, wanted 
with all your heart to keep up with your 
friends? Isn’t it “woman nature” to want 
to look as smart as our next-door neighbor ? 

Here in The Girls’ Club, we have 
changed wishing to having—and you can 
too. Business girls are adding a welcome 
$5 a week to overtaxed pay envelopes. 
School-teachers find many places for the 
extra dollars that our plan brings them 
“in between times” and during summer 
vacation. So do schoolgirls who hate al- 
ways to be asking dad. 

As for the busiest of women, a mother 
with four “‘small ones,” read her own letter: 

Dear Manager of The Girls’ Club: $19 of my 
very own money! Do you wonder that I was ex- 
cited, to put it mildly, when I went to buy my 
new living-room lamp and chair? I could never 
have believed, if I hadn’t proved it myself, that 
with all I have to do, I could earn so much in a 
month—and in such a “‘sociable”’ way! 

Mrs. Hi. K., Mich. 


Will You Foin Us? 


HERE’S a warm welcome for you in 

this ‘‘sociable,”’ money-making Club of 
ours. Will you join us? You invest no 
money; you pay no dues. Instead, you 
earn money from the start. 

By asking me for full details, you will be 
under no obligation. Don’t put off a 
“little thing”? that I am sure will bring 
you more happiness. Send a note or card 
today to the 
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Reminder Service 
to ‘looth Brush Users 


How many times have you re- 
solved, at brushing time, to “bu 
a new tooth brush today”? — 
And then, next brushing time, 
found that in spite of your good 
intentions you had forgotten! 


Tooth brushes are 


lected; gums do not get the proper 
exercise; anewtoothbrushisneeded! 


To help you remember this bit of 
shopping vital to your health, we 
have devised theattractive Remind- 
er-Cabinet shownabove. Whenyou 





hard to remember 
to buy. They don’t 
“useup’ like denti- 
fricesdo. Yet putting 
off buying anewone 
too long not only 
robs youof full ben- 
efits from your daily 
brushings, but may 
cause actual harm. 
For when bristles 
have lost their stiff- 
ness, decay -harbor- 
ing crevicesare neg- 





IT FITS! 


Built to the pattern of the human mouth, 

Dr. West?s Tooth Brush contacts every curve 

and angle and crevice. White almost any 

tooth brush will clean outside surfaces, Dr. 

West's cleans INSIDE, OUTSIDE, AND - 
BETWEEN. 


see it displayed ona 
retailer’s counter, 
you have him to 
thank for a double 
service: First, he is 
reminding you to 
buy the tooth brush 
you've been forget- 
ting,and,Second,heis 
advising a Dr. West’s 
—the brush that fits 
the mouth and cleans 
teeth clean INSIDE, 
OUTSIDE and BE- 
TWEEN. (See Diagram.) 








There’s a Dr. West’s Tooth Brush for every member of 
the family. Prices: Adult's, 50c; Youth's, 35¢3; Child’s, 
25¢; Special Gum Massage, 75c. At all good dealers’. 
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heavy, I thought. The skipper on the Dutch ship wanted 
me to carry a little stuff as a favor to him; and of course 
I did—the freemasonry of the sea.”’ 

He shot his head forward at me in a sort of gesture. 

I knew what he meant—a little crooked business on the 
side. Even the canny Chinese shipowner couldn’t stop that. 
He would figure what his ship could carry, and the skipper 
would add a few bags or a few cases on his own hook. 

““We were creeping north. No one could make time with 
that junk heap. Any sort of speed would have shaken the 
bolts out of her rusty plates. But the sea was like a floor, not 
aripple on it. She chugged along in that glassy sea, with the 
smoke hanging around her rusty stack. There wasn’t wind 
enough to carry the smoke away. I don’t 
know what we should have done in a sea. 
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The ‘Revolt of the Birds 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“‘It was a curious thing and I kept a watch on it. But I 
wasn’t concerned about it. There was no threat in the bit 
of wind. We were not in for a storm, and a thing with a sail 
like that could be only some native craft beating about. That 
conclusion was correct—in part, I mean. It was a native 
craft when it came within reach of the glass. It was a Chi- 
nese sailing sampan of the common type along the coast. 
There was nothing unusual about the sampan. The thing 
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the cloud lifted and went back against the wind, the 

whole crew must have hung breathless—a yellow head 

out of every hole on that ship—to get the earliest pos- 

sible solution to this mystery. They understood clouds 

and winds. They were creatures of the sea. Clouds 
and winds were important to them; they studied them, 
they weighed the phenomena of them; they were vital fac- 
tors. And when suddenly the definite order of Nature was 
reversed, they were appalled. 

A cloud did not move against the wind. A thing like that 
had never been observed to happen since the world began. 
It was beyond every detail of their experience. It was be- 
yond every experience from the beginning. As the winds 
moved, so did the clouds in heaven 
move. But here was a wind blowing 





We might have weathered a gale. But I 


from the land, and here was a cloud that 





didn’t want to try, not with the weight 
we had in the rusty hull. And that’s 
what kept me with a weather eye out and 
a finger up for a breeze.” 

I knew the primitive test. I had seen 
the Chinese sailors at it—to wet the 
finger and hold it up; it will feel cold on 
the side of the wind. And I could realize 
Bennett’s concern. He had the old 
freighter overloaded. A squall might put 
her under. 

“Tt was about noon,” Bennett con- 
tinued, ‘‘when the thing began to hap- 
pen. I was keeping a pretty sharp 
lookout. You see we were out of the 
usual trade route north, a good distance 
west of it, and we had the sea to our- 
selves.” 


UNDERSTOOD what he meant. He 

was running some sort of contraband— 
German rifles reshipped at sea perhaps, 
or the deuce knows what; and he was 
keeping out of the track of ships. He 
wanted the sea to himself, as he said it. 
He would keep a sharp lookout both for 
wind and ships. 

He went on—my reflection wasn’t 
audible: ‘“‘The lookout gave me a signal 
of something west. He said there was a 
cloud appearing. That brought me up. 








lifted and went away in the opposite 
direction. 

It was a thing that reversed life; and 
it impressed this old primitive race more 
profoundly than any modern phenome- 
non of mystery could possibly have im- 
pressed it. And there was no witch doc- 
tor; there was no magic. This was the 
sea that they traveled and dwelt on, as 
races travel and dwell on the land. This 
was the sea they knew. How could the 
order of Nature get reversed here? 
There could be no explanation of it un- 
less the explanation awaited them on the 
sampan that they were overhauling, the 
sampan that now stood bare-rigged on 
the sea, motionless on the track of the 
route north. 


ENNETT was himself on the deck of 

the freighter, on the bridge of it, if 

this absurdity of a ship had a bridge. He 
kept a glass on the sampan. 

At the first distances it seemed empty; 
nothing moved on it. It seemed to un- 
dulate gently in the sea under its bare 
rigging. Bennett said he thought it was 
an abandoned derelict of a thing drifting 
about; certainly there was no crew on 
it; they would be moving, making some 








I was at tiffin in the officers’ cabin. I 
wanted to look at that cloud. But 
I couldn’t make out anything, not even 











THEY LISTENED, BUT ONE FELT IT ALL A GHASTLY PRETENSE 


sort of a signal. But there was no signal 
visible, and there was no motion of any 
living thing on the deck. He concluded, 
finally, that the sampan was abandoned. 








with a glass. The sea as far as the eye 
could reach was as clear as a plate of 
metal. There wasn’t a ripple on it. I cursed the Chink in 
the top, and sent another up. He squinted about a bit and 
began to squeal. There was a tiny cloud to the west.” 

He paused, fiddling the fingers of his folded hands. 

“An hour later I saw it—I mean with the glass—a speck 
of a cloud on the extreme horizon of the sea. I got a chair up 
and sat down on the bridge. That cloud troubled me. It 
would be a land storm on the way out. If it hung together 


‘it would be one of those dangerous tornadoes following a 


track. If we were in the track”’—he turned the thumb of one 
of his hands slowly down. It was a gesture more significant 
than any word he could have spoken—a gesture like the de- 
cree of a Fate. 

“There were a lot of islands to the west of us, some not 
charted, hardly any of them known. We were taking a 
chance on this route north. I shouldn’t have risked it, per- 
haps, except for the Dutch skipper’s bottles. After all, I 
wasn’t there to insure the dashed cargo. The long packing 
cases were marked ‘Mowing Scythes From Brennin.’ That 
was the Wu Fang Company’s business.” ’ 


““T KEPT watching that cloud, that speck in the sea. It 

was right on the water. That would be the track of a 
tornado. But what puzzled me was that it did not seem to 
move. The cloud of a tornado ought to travel fast. I 
thought the thing must be smoke from a steamer. But it 
didn’t look like any smoke that I had ever seen, and it didn’t 
act like smoke. The Chinks in the top jabbered at the sug- 
gestion of smoke. It was not smoke. And presently they 
began to jabber about the cloud. They hung out of the top 
like a pair of yellow jacks-in-a-box. And finally they gave me 
another decision. It was a sail.” 

He put his two big hands out on the table in front of him, 
as one might put out documents to prove a statement; they 
seemed, as one would say it, detached from the man. 

“Then we noticed something that we had overlooked in 
the excitement. There was a bit of air moving, a faint breeze 
coming to us from the land. The thing was a sail. I saw it 
after atime. But there was something about it that didn’t 
seem right in a sail. The Chink in the top marked it. And 
I could see it when the land breeze freshened. It looked 
heavy and formless. A sail ought to have a sharp outline. 
It was moving directly out toward the route of the steamer. 
It ought to cross our route north about dark if the breeze 
held. 


that puzzled me—puzzled the Chinks in the top—was the 
aspect of the sails on the crude rigging. They looked heavy 
and ponderous. The whole rigging seemed to be covered 
with a loose, thick woolly sail, not drawn taut, but hanging 
as though it were draped over the rigging. 

“‘T was astonished. I had never seen anything like that on 
any sailing craft on any water. But in the slight breeze it 
seemed able to carry the sampan slowly out into the open sea.”” 


E DIDN’T move his hands now. They remained before 
him, like two bags of coin before a player on a gaming 
table. 

“‘T had only a native crew—no other white man. A native 
crew isn’t curious. A thing has got to get out of the order of 
Nature to get a native crew excited. But something about 
the sail on that sampan worked the Chinese up. It worked 
me up too. I didn’t give a fiddler’s curse for the sampan. 
It would cross the route of the ship a mile ahead, and the 
night would take it. Still it puzzled me as I watched it, just 
as the Chinks watched it. I could hear the jabber in the 
top, and there were yellow heads everywhere about the deck. 

‘‘ As the outline of the thing grew clearer one could under- 
stand why the native lookout called the thing a cloud when 
he first saw it. It wasacloud. At any rate, it was no proper 
sail. It was something heavy and thick, a cloud of some sort 
banked around the rigging. That was the impression I got, 
and that is what it was. I continued to watch it throughout 
the afternoon as the breeze carried the sampan out across 
our route ahead. It reached the line ahead of the steamer 
about sunset. And then a miracle happened.”’ 

He rested his weight heavily on his hands, and looked at 
me steadily across the table. 

“You could only call it a miracle. I had my glass on the 
craft at the moment, and every Chink was watching. That 
thick woolly cloud sail suddenly detached itself from the rig- 
ging of the sampan, lifted and moved away. And it moved 
against the wind, back toward the land from which it had 
come.”’ He shot out his jaw. 

“‘ Against the wind! That would be a miracle. I saw it. 


And every native of the crew saw it. There was an audible 


murmur like a sigh over the whole ship, that Oriental mur- 


mur of profound astonishment that one hears, perhaps once 


in a life—as though the sea had opened.” 


I could understand the profound curiosity on the ship as 
the sampan approached under this strange sail. And when 


He said something like it. He called out 
to the men in the top. 

But they did not agree with him. They saw clearer with 
their naked eyes, these Orientals bred to the visibility of the 
sea, than the exotic white man could see, at once, with his 
glass. They said there was something on the sampan, an 
indefinite something. 

Bennett tried to make it out. And finally he got it in the 
glass; it looked like a heap or bundle lying on the bare deck. 
That detail intrigued his curiosity. What sort of cargo could 
such a drifting craft carry? A mystery craft, convoyed by 
a sail cloud that lifted from its rigging and set aside by its 
acts the established laws of the universe. 

They could not make out what this cargo was as the 
freighter advanced; but the men in the top began to have 
some conception of it or some theory about it. Usually 
silent, they began to chatter. Bennett did not inquire into 
their theory. .Perhaps there was a bit of pride in this denial 
to his curiosity. 

Surely with a glass a white man could see as well as a half- 
naked yellow Asiatic in the top. At any rate, he could 
presently see as well, and, presently, he did see what the 
cargo in the sea was. It took a clearer outline; it became 
visible through his glass. 

Bennett sat back in his chair, looking down at his motion- 
less hands on the table, his heavy face in a sort of reflec- 
tion. 

“When we overhauled the sampan,’ he said, “it was 


standing motionless in the sea—no sign of a sail on its bare 


rigging. The only thing on it was an unconscious white man, 
lying in the sun on the rotten deck.” 


II 


EFORE I go into the strange details Bennett gave me, 
I want to get another thing before you: The story the 
German derelict captain told in the clubroom of the Wu 
Fang Company. It is not a part.of Bennett’s story, but it 
bears upon it in one prime essential. And you will grasp 
the whole sweep of Bennett’s narrative in its deeper meaning 
if you carry forward in your mind the controlling idea in 
Nordheim’s story—‘“‘Captain, the Baron Nordheim,” as 
Bennett addressed him. 
He was an educated German. I don’t know what sent 
him on his way to the Wu Fang Company. There was a hint 
of it, I think, in the story he told, the story I am relating. 


(Continued on Page '115) 
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Mrs. Grace ViaLt Gray 


Ms Grace ViALtL Gray is that most 
enviable of women — a successful home- 
making wife and mother who is also a leader 
in her chosen outside profession. 


Home Economics Chairman of several impor- 
tant women’s clubs in Chicago and the State of 
Illinois, and Director of Home Economics for 
radio station W I B O, Chicago, Mrs. Gray is 


sought by thousands of women for advice on. 


cookery. 


OON after Mrs. Gray’s marriage she was to 
entertain her former Home Economics Fac- 
ulty associates at tea. 


“I knew,” says Mrs. Gray, “that they would 
expect my famous little tea cakes and you can 
imagine my dismay when I found at the last min- 
ute that I had let myself run out of baking powder. 


“The shops were all closed. I simply had to 
borrow from a neighbor. I noticed that the baking 
powder she gave me was not Royal—the kind I 


Cheese Biscuits (to serve with salads): Sift to- 
gether 2 cups flour and 3 teaspoons Royal 
Baking Powder. Add )% cup cheese (grated) 
and ¥% teaspoon salt. Work in 2 tablespocns 
butter with tips of fingers. Add 1 cup milk. 
Drop from spoon in uniform, small portions 
on baking sheet. Bake 15 minutes in mod- 
erate oven (375° F.). 
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always used—but I was so sure of my skill that I 
shrugged my shoulders and used it. 


“My little cakes looked lovely. But after the 
first bite nobody touched them. There was a queer 
silence. Then a privileged friend spoke out. 


“*Well, marriage has certainly spoiled your 
knack for cake-making,’ she said. ‘These cakes 
do not taste at all as they used to.’ 


“Then I had to confess about the baking 
powder. 


“As I told my husband that night, this only 
proved that my laboratory teaching is true—you 
cannot expect superior baked products if you do 
not use the best baking powder. I had had a hard 
lesson. Since then I always have on hand an extra 


can of Royal.” 


SHE FOUND ouT what all experts learn. 


A large group of authorities were recently asked 
what kind of baking powder they prefer. Of those 
expressing an opinion 82% of the hospital dietitians, 
83% of the physicians in New York State, 81% of 












OD 
The Cream of Tartar Baking 
Powder. Contains no alum. 
Leaves no bitter taste. 










Mrs. Gray’s Date Dainties: Sift flour and then measure 
5 tablespoons. Sift a second time with 2 teaspoons 
Royal Baking Powder. Combine with 1 pound chopped 
dates, 1 cup chopped nut meats, 34 cup sugar, % tea- 
spoon salt, 1 teaspoon vanilla and 3 eggs (unbeaten). 
Bake in oiled shallow pan in moderate oven (325° F.) 
45 min. Cut in squares and sprinkle with powdered sugar. 


RACE VIALL Gray tells why 


she practices what she teaches 


the physicians in New England, and 4270 food ex- 
perts and Home Economics teachers all over the 
United States said: “Cream of Tartar Baking 
Powder is the best and the most healthful.” 


Royal is the Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
It is made of the finest quality cream of tartar— 
a natural product of ripe grapes—imported for 50 
years from southern Europe. Royal leavens per- 
fectly and it leaves no bitter taste. 


Let us send you—free—the famous Royal Cook 
Book. Nearly 350 recipes for all kinds of delec- 
table foods. Mail the coupon today. 





Mrs. Gray’s Spiced Filled Coffee Cake: Delicious 
served at afternoon parties with coffee or at bridge 
luncheons as the dessert. Sift flour and measure 
3 cups. Sift again with 4 teaspoons Royal Baking 
Powder, 1 teaspoon salt, 144 teaspoon mace or nutmeg, 
4 teaspoon cinnamon and 34 cup sugar. Work in 
14 cup butter with finger tips. Add 2 eggs (unbeaten) 
and 1 cup milk. Stir to a smooth dough. Turn into 
a well oiled round cake pan and cover with the follow- 
ing top mixture: 


Top Mixture: Cream 14 cup butter and add 34 cup 
brown sugar and 3 tablespoons flour. Cream to- 
gether well. Add 1% teaspoon cinnamon and % tea- 
spoon salt. Spread over the top of the coffee cake. 
Scatter over this 34 cup almonds (cut in small pieces). 
Bake 25 minutes in moderate oven (375° F.). When 
cool, split cake in half—put a layer of sweetened 
whipped cream over the bottom half of cake. Cover 
with upper half of cake and serve, cutting sections as 
if it were a pie. 


FREE: This Famous Book of Recipes. 


Tue Royat Baxinc Powper Co., 
108 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


Please send me copy of the free Royal Cook Book—nearly 
350 famous recipes. 
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Saves time, saves work, saves clothes, } : 

| saves money.” | 
| This is the verdict of 
| millions of women about 
| CHIPSO, the wonderful 
new Procter & Gamble 
household soap. i 
Bi ke ggg pag | 
eo eee a 


as a housewife, I have never found anything 
that could in any way equal cuipso. It has 
given me the luxury of perfect cleanliness with- 
out tedious hours of drudgery, and leaves me 
health and the time to enjoy it. Since cHIPso 
has been on the market I have never used any- 
thing else for washing clothes and dishes, for it 
is the most wonderful soap I have found. I am 
grateful to Procter & Gamble for turning out 
such a large package for such a small price.” 


The foregoing paragraph is made up of sen- 
tences taken word for word from the letters of 
four women, but it expresses the thoughts of 
millions. 


Never in all history has there been a response 
to a household soap like the welcome given to 
CHIPSO—not in any one state or section, but 
from Seattle to Miami, in every state, in every 
city, in homes of every kind. 


Quick suds 
for dish- 


washing 














Make suds by run- 
ning hot water over 
CHIPSO. CHIPSO suds 
dissolve grease quick- 


ly and leave no soapy “T am 75 years old,” says a St. Louis woman, has it completely revolutionized washday and 
streaks or odors. ee A i : 
and cuipso is the finest soap I have ever used. dishwashing? 
. . ° rs ° . ] 
May it flourish and help many others as it has First, let us tell you a bit of history. We have 
( 


helped me!” been soap-makers since 1837—nearly ninety 


years. We have never once lost sight of the : 
value of a woman’s time or of her need for good 

How does cuipso help? Why has it been soap, quick-cleansing soap, safe soap, to wash 
adopted so quickly and enthusiastically? Why clothes and dishes with. 


The most amazing success in 


Why curso has revolutionized washday. 
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have 
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1 | the history of household soap 
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We have realized, however, that even with the 
best cake soap there was a good deal of work 
which you would like to avoid—shaving or chip- 
ping and melting the soap before you could get 
suds; or rubbing it on the clothes or the dish- 
cloth—you know all about that. 


Powdered soap is easier than cake soap, but 
it still lacks perfection because it flies and 
scatters, making you sneeze; it must first be 
dissolved in hot water to prevent balling and 
lumping, then beaten to suds. ) 


But now, in cHr1pso, which has none of these 
disadvantages, we offer you what we believe is 
as nearly perfect a soap for laundry and dishes 
as can be made! 


Quick, safe, easy, economical 


A perfect soap must have four essential proper- 
ties—speed, safety, convenience and economy. 
CHIPSO possesses every one! 


Take speed, for instance. First you must have 
suds. Very well—how long does it take to get 
suds by the old-fashioned method: chipping, 
melting, etc.? Twenty minutes? Half an hour? 
With curso, all you do is to pour the dry flakes 
into the tub, turn on the hot water, and you have 
suds instantly! A minute and a half for the whole 
operation. And quicker cleansing follows. 


Safety? cHipso has nothing in it to 
weaken or shrink the fabric, nothing to 
fade the colors. The purpose of cHIPso is 
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not to bleach, but to cleanse 
—perfect cleansing means 
whiteness. 


CHIPSO is easier—by any 
washing method — because 
it cleanses without hard 
rubbing and without re- 
peated rinsings.. Though 
you may boil with cu1pso, 
if you like, most cHIPso- 
users do not boil because 
they find it unnecessary. 


CHIPSO is economical be- 
cause immense production 
permits us to give a very 
large quantity for a very 
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you once had to rub off. 
With cuipso all the water 
is soapy, not just the dish- 
cloth. You no longer have 
to rub the soap onto the 
dishes with a cloth and then 
rub it off again. 


In general cleaning, 
CHIPsO suds quickly, safely 
and easily remove grease 
and dirt from all surfaces— 
woodwork, floors, furniture, 
bathroom fixtures, etc.— 
drying with a clean cloth 
finishes the task. With all 
this speed and ease, cHIPSO 











small price. You can prove 
this by one look at a blue 
and orange CHIPsO box. 


To get all cuipso’s advan- 
tages: In washing clothes, let cH1pso’s quick suds 
soak the dirt out—this takes far less time and 
work than rubbing on a washboard. 


In dish washing, use cHIPSO 
to get instant suds that will 
dissolve the grease which 


Helpful laundering suggestions 


put dry cuipso flakes in the tub and turn on the 
hot water to make instant suds. Put cleaner pieces 
in one tub of suds, the more dirty pieces in another. 
Soak 20 minutes—an hour—or overnight if it is more 
convenient. A short cu1pso soaking is just as effective 
as a long one. 


Instead of rubbing on the board, squeeze the sudsy water 
through and through the clothes, rubbing badly soiled 
pieces lightly between the hands. The amount of rub- 


bing needed depends on the condition of the clothes, 
but it will always be less with cH1pso. Rinse once in 
hot water, then in cold. The necessity for a third 
rinse depends entirely on how large the wash is, or 
how dirty the clothes may have been. 


If starch is used, it should first be cooled, as hot 
starch weakens materials, fades colors, and swells the 
hands. A teaspoonful of curso flakes boiled with 
each quart of starch prevents sticking, adds a gloss 


To MAKE INSTANT suDS—run hot 
water over dry CHIPSO flakes 


»®) v \~ 


harsh soap. 
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to materials and makes ironing smooth 
and easy. 


Colored clothes (unless known to be fast) 
should be washed in lukewarm cuHIPso 
suds by squeezing and light hand-rubbing. 
Fast colored materials may be soaked like 
white clothes. 


Colored pieces or white pieces trimmed with colors 
should first be rolled in a towel to prevent streaking, 
and then dried in the shade. Never roll damp colored 
things and let them stand. 


If you use a washing machine: Make suds. Put in 
clothes and proceed as usual. cH1Ppso’s quick suds and 
quick cleansing save much time in machine washing. 


A quick boiler method: Put the boiler over the fire 
with a little water, add the cu1pso and when dis- 
solved fill two-thirds full with cold water. While still 
cool or lukewarm put in dry clothes and let come to 
a boil. You will find all the dirt loosened and the 
clothes practically clean, ready for rinsing. Of course 
very badly soiled places will need a little rubbing be- 
tween the hands, but no washboard rubbing will be 
necessary. 
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—pattern 361—with a Blabon Plain Gray Linoleum border. 


Lighter, housework 


for the summer days ! 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon’s Linoleum 


Hazel H. Adler, author of books 
on interior decoration, gives val- 
uable suggestions on harmoniz- 
ing furniture and draperies with 
walls and floors, in our 36-page 
book, “Planning the Color 
Schemes for Your Home,” beau- 
tifully illustrated in full color. 
Sent anywhere in the United 
States upon receipt of 20 cents. 


2706 
Marble Tile Inlaid 


If ever a woman longs for less work 
about the home it is with the approach of 
warm weather! Fortunately, with a little 
wise planning now, she can make her wish 
come true. 

Here is a room, for instance, colorful, 
airy, inviting! Notice the harmony of its 
upholstered furniture with slip covers of 
soft yellow cretonne, gaily figured; its win- 
dow drapes of the same material; its wood- 
work of soft brown, and walls of grayish 
tan; its Blabon floor of gray linoleum with 
an all-over pattern repeating the colors 
of the furnishings. A “‘perfect dream” of a 
room! Yet, because of this smooth, crack- 
less, non-absorbent floor it is so practical 
and easy to keep clean! 

Where dirt and mud are so frequently 
tracked in, a Blabon floor can be wiped up 
in a jiffy with a damp cloth. Imagine how 
your household cares would be reduced— 
with Blabon floors all over the house! And 
why not? There are charming designs and 


colorings suitable for any room upstairs or 
down. 


The color notes of this comfortably furnished living room are repeated in the Blabon floor of Linoleum 


Fabric rugs may be used where desired, 
and because Blabon floors are colorful, 
quiet, and most artistic, the fabric rugs 
may be removed and put away for the 
summer, thus saving wear-and-tear. 

Blabon floors never need expensive re- 
finishing. Their long service makes them 
wonderfully economical. 

The modern method of cementing lino- 
leum down over builders’ deadening felt 
insures watertight seams which are prac- 
tically invisible, and makes a Blabon floor 
permanent. 

The new decorative Blabon’s Linoleum will 
be a revelation to you! See it at any good home- 
furnishing or department store. Then write our 


Advisory Bureau of Interior Decoration for sug- 
gestions without cost to you! 

For genuine linoleum look for the name 
Blabon. Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor for 
the Modern Home,” will be sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 75 years 
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(Continued from Page 110) 


He had been caught in a line and taken 
overboard from his ship. He could not 
swim; the line had played out, and he 
had gone down. It was a smooth sea with 
a clear green water, and he had descended 
slowly, he said, feet first and upright, 
turning a little, but maintaining this posi- 
tion. Persons on the deck could see him 
as he disappeared thus into the depths of 
the sea. 

{t was a fragment of time before they 
could get the line taut. That was the 
point about the ad- 
venture—the very 
brief time involved. 
He could not have 
been more than 
sixty seconds in the 
sea, and yet, he 
said, in that period 
of time he relived 
in every accurate 
detail a dramatic 
portion of his life. 
I think he meant 
the most disas- 
trous portion of it, perhaps the portion of 
it that sent him out of his class into the 
East, and finally into the club of the Wu 
Fang Company. 

He related the incident in dramatic de- 
tail. One could see that it was a fragment 
of life, something the man had lived. 

Contracted to its essentials, he had been 
a student of the University of Giessen in 
the province of Hesse. There had been 
the usual complications with a woman. 
Ordinarily they would have been of no im- 
portance, but, as it happened, the young 
woman was of the elevated class in Hesse, 
and one of her relatives took it up. He 
was a member of the Imperial Guard. He 
came down from Berlin, and there was a 
duel. 





ORDHEIMsaid that in the brief period 
of his descent into the sea he passed 
again through every detail of this duel. 

At five o’clock in the morning they went 
out from Giessen in carriages to a-stu- 
dents’ clubhouse in a neighboring prov- 
ince. It was the usual spectacular duel so 
dear to the dramatic German sense. The 
two men were stripped to the waist and 
armed with sabers. They stood just oppo- 
site one another, so that, with the arm 
extending, a point of the saber could touch 
the opponent. To the eye, a duel so ar- 
ranged would be a deadly affair, but the 
German race get the maximum of dra- 
matic effect with the minimum of peril in 
their tragic affairs. 

Two aids, armed with sabers, stood be- 
tween the opponents, and the duelists 
were not permitted to move from their 
position. The duel went on for some time 
with the appearance of a desperate affair. 
But it was stopped constantly. There was 
hardly a thrust of the saber that was not 
intercepted. If blood were drawn, the aids 
intervened, and the surgeons were con- 
sulted. Finally the guardsman touched 
Nordheim on the forearm. An artery was 
cut, and the duel ended. 

The thing would have been all in proper 
form but for the fact that real human 
emotions were involved. The girl was, in 
fact, engaged to the guardsman. A word 
or two passed between the men at the end 
of the formal duel, and suddenly, before 
the managers of the affair could interfere, 
there was a moment of actual fighting. 
The guardsman was killed; and Nord- 
heim had to get out of the empire. 


HE man did not precisely say this in 
the story, but he gave details enough 

to make it certain. It was the big tragic 
event at the turn of his life. He was a ci- 
vilian; he had killed an officer of the em- 
peror’s guard. There was no chance that 
he would go clear of it. The only chance 
he had was to disappear: and so he came 
into Asia, and to the Wu Fang Company. 
There is no relation in this incident to 
Bennett’s adventure except that it bears 
ina certain feature that will presently de- 
velop, the feature of time. That was the 





point Nordheim was making—that time 
was merely a condition of the mind. It 
could be suspended, or it could be strangely 
lengthened. Extreme peril and the pres- 
ence of death could indefinitely extend it. 
A moment could be made to cover a long 
period of time. That was the point he 
made; and that is the point that bears on 
Bennett’s story. 

As I have said, he could not have been 
longer than sixty seconds in the sea, and 
yet he had relived in every detail the ex- 
periences of his life for a very considerable 
period. Was time, then, strangely subject 
to human emotion? 
Thus in a day one 
might, under cer- 
tain conditions of 
the mind, have the 
experiences and 
sensations of a life- 
time. 

If the situation 
were tense enough, 
if the feeling were 
overpowering 
enough, time could 
be extended. 

Of course Nordheim knew nothing about 
this story I got from Bennett. But his 
experience for the brief period of time 
in the sea had set him to thinking about 
this condition of time, and a further expe- 
rience made it almost an obsession with 
him, a sort of fixed idea that a German 
can so easily get absorbed into. This fur- 
ther experience—in fact, the real strange 
thing which he had started out to relate— 
had added to his interest in this idea. 








OMEWHERE —the actual situs of 
these wanderings was never precisely 
charted—upxa sluggish river of the Malay 
‘Peninsula there was a German resident. 
He was alone in this-wilderness of Asia. It 
wasn’t certain what the contraband was he 
traded in—raw opium perhaps. The Wu 
Fang Company had located him, and it 
sent Nordheim in on one of its leprous 
ships to get the stuff he had to sell. That’s 
the reason the spot on the coast remained 
indefinite in the man’s story. 

The Wu Fang Company did not wish 
the world to know where, precisely, its 
doubtful customers were located or the 
destination of its ships. But if the contra- 
band which the resident sold to the Wu 
Fang Company was left in doubt, there 
was no doubt about what Nordheim took 
to the recluse in exchange—French cham- 
pagne and hashish. 

The resident in his thatch house at the 
end of the sluggish river explained it to 
Nordheim. Hashish had a strange effect 
on the human mind. It lengthened one’s 
conception of time. The resident said: 
“‘T get drunk; I take the drug; and so it 
happens that in one afternoon I enjoy my- 
self for a month.” 

It was a finger’s touch on an immense 
mystery. A lost German in a forest of 
Asia was on the way to one of the greatest 
discoveries of the age. He had outwitted 
time; he had hit upon a plan to extend the 
pleasant periods of it. 


ORDHEIM said there was no doubt 

about the effects of the drug. It did 
extend the consciousness of time. Grave 
professors had experimented with it in the 
universities at Berlin. In half an hour one 
could traverse the length of Unter den 
Linden. But if one swallowed a portion of 
the drug, a very limited portion, one 
seemed a whole afternoon in that pleasant 
walk. Strange that this astounding qual- 
ity in the Asiatic hemp should have re- 
ceived so little attention from the savants 
of the world! What an immense control 
one would have over one’s life if one could 
extend for a long period, brief, happy mo- 
ments in it! 

Carry this incident in mind as we go 
forward with Bennett’s amazing narra- 
tive. 

Bennett said there was nothing on the 
flimsy craft to take aboard but the man. 
That strange cloud, that sail cloud that 
had brought the sampan out, was a clean 
mystery, a thing like witchcraft, a thing 



































Your Windows 


Quickly Washed 


When window washing day rolls ’round again, you 
can have every pane in every window and door clear 
as a mountain spring in mighty short order. Do this: 
Into the water put a few drops of 


e 
| 3-1In-One 
| The Highest Quality Household Oil 


Wring out a cloth from this water, until it is fairly dry. A wee 
bit of the floating oil will adhere to it. Go over your windows 
with this damp cloth. Polish with a dry one. See how your 
windows glisten! You need no soap, no scouring preparations, 
no rinse water. Costs only 1/10 as much as specially pre- 
pared window cleaning products. 





Use same treatment for mirrors, plate-glass dresser tops and 
bathroom shelves, glass tableware, etc. 


: 3-in-One is also a wonderful furniture polish. Makes it shine 


and preserves the finish. 


FREE — Generous Sample and Special Folder,‘‘79 Uses 
for 3-in-One In Your Home.’’ Request both on a postal. 
\ 


{ Sold in good stores in 1-0z., 3-0z. and %-pint bottles; also in 3-oz. 
Handy Oil Cans. The %-pint bottle is most economical. 


To protect yourself against inferior imitations, look for the Big 
f Red “One” on the label. 






THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
130 CP. William Street 
New York, 

N. Y. 





Factories: 
Rahway, New Jersey 
and Montreal 
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Great-Grandmother 
had to make her Sheets 


When she went to housekeeping back in 1848, 
Great-Grandmother hemstitched her own 
sheets from ‘‘Utica’’ sheeting, when this 
sturdy yet delightfully smooth fabric was 
first woven. 

Now, nearly 80 years later, the bride starts 
with a chest full of Utica Sheets and Pillow 
Cases—finished for her at the mills. 












You can expect long wear 
_ from Utica Sheets. . 


—through constant usage, through 
repeated and vigorous washings. 








You can expect comfort, too, from 
Utica Sheets and Pillow Cases. 
There’s a smoothness, a softness 
that remains throughout their long 
life. These fine qualities can’t be 
washed out—can’t be worn out. 


Any June Bride may have an 
ample supply of Utica Sheets 
and Pillow Cases—their cost 
is atrifle. And it will bea /ong 
time before she need think 
of replenishing her supply. 
The firm, even threads are closely 
woven. There is no false ‘‘filler’’ to 
add to the original weight but which 
would quickly wash out. Moreover, 
Utica Sheets are torn from the fabric, not 


cut. They ironsmoothly and fold evenly. 


It pays to use Utica Sheets and Pillow 
Cases. It pays in their long life. It 
pays in their thorough satisfaction. It 
is a real household economy to use 
Utica Sheets and Pillow Cases—all the 
time—on every bed. 


Send us 25 cents for 
this set of three 
dainty doilies with 
embroidered edges. 
Made of Utica 
Sheeting, in one 
piece ready for 
trimming. Sizes 
when trimmed: 
Center piece, 19 
inches long; end 


Get Utica Sheets and Pillow Cases, or 
Utica Sheeting at almost any white 
goods counter. The prices are mod- 
erate. 









ees Get ‘‘Restful Sleep.” That’s pms 
Siaaias the title of an illustrated | 





booklet on the making of beds 
and care of bedding. It is in- 
teresting to every woman. 
We'll mail you a copy— 
free—on your request. 
































Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills, 
State St., Utica, N. Y. 
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out of the order of Nature. A cloud does 
not travel back against the wind. Bennett 
said that if he alone had seen it he might 
have believed himself under the delusion 
of a mirage of the sea. But every native of 
the crew saw it. And the appalling mys- 
tery of it overcame the abysmal reserve of 
the race; there was the profound com- 
ment of that murmur heard like a sigh out 
of the bosom of the crew. 

And there was another thing: There 
was an intent in the phenomenon of that 
cloud, a definite intent. It brought the 
sampan out to the steamer, and it with- 
drew when that voyage was accomplished. 
One could go just so far with coincidence, 
and then the human understanding balked 
at it. There was the old illustration: If 
one found three trees at an equal distance 
apart and standing in a precise line, that 
might be chance; but if one found seven 
trees thus arranged, there was an intent 
behind it. Somebody had planted them. 

Chance didn’t go ahead with a 
plan. Chance was a kind of 
accident. But this thing was 
no accident. That cloud 
moved to a purpose—the 
purpose of getting that 
white man to the 
steamer. And it did it. 
Then it went back 
against the wind! That 
was the thing that “‘got 
his goat,’’ as he expressed 
it—‘‘got the goat” of the 
crew. And he went on about 
it. Of course I was thinking of 
the bottles and the ice that the Dutch 
skipper had given him. But I got away 
from that rational explanation a moment 
later. I got away from it with a decided 
start. He began to describe the white 
man. And presently, in a flash, I knew 
him. 

It was Arthur Hudson! 









Le TOOK a profound effort to control my 
face, to control my amazement. Hud- 
son was a missing man; but not one ofthe 
missing men I was after. There was no 
charge for which he was wanted. He 
wasn’t involved in a crime, but he was 
involved in a romance that had run for its 
nine days on the tongue of London. 

And then he had vanished out of all 
human knowledge. 

I knew all about it. There was a girl of 
course; and I had what she knew, every- 
thing she knew—even the letters the man 
had written. She had made a clean breast 
of it to me, and I knew the details running 
out in every direction from the culminat- 
ing dramatic incident. It’s marvelous, it’s 
incredible how an efficient secret service 
can get at the very hidden details in a case 
when it goes carefully after them. And we 
had gone carefully after the details in this 
case. 

Hudson was an American of an impor- 
tant family, and at the time the earth 
swallowed him he was rich; I shall have 
something to say in detail about this fea- 
ture presently. And the girl was socially 
prominent in England, rather too promi- 
nent, as it turned out. The other man— 
there is always another man in these tri- 
angles—was notorious—Lord Dartie. I 
might as well name him. Everybody 
knows his career and how it ended. 

Hudson had visited in England as a boy, 
and in the country he had met this Eng- 
lish girl. There had sprung up a youthful 
romance and a sort of engagement. The 
girl, then, was one of those slim, fresh, 
wholesome youngsters that our English 
race can breed in its best country families. 
What London does to some of the finest of 
them later—as it did to her—is enough to 
crucify the very souls in us. 


UDSON went home with this ideal of 
her firmly fixed; his father had died, 
and theestate wasinvolved. In fact, there 
was only a string of bituminous coal mines 
as an asset, and they were going to pot, as 
such properties go to pot when there is no 
personal supervision by the owners. 
Arthur Hudson was the only heir, the 
only individual concerned, in fact, living 


at his father’s death. He wanted to marry 
this English girl and live in England. He 
was wild about her and her outdoor coun- 
try life. But for this he had to have 
money; he had to get his father’s wrecked 
estate on its feet. And he went about it 
like a man. He stuck it out—five years! 
And the thing that kept him up was this 
English girl; I mean, the ideal of her. It 
was the thing in his heart that held all 
this physical horror back from him. And 
the ideal became finer all the time; the 
man’s worship polished it. He could en- 
dure this inferno for a season, because 
from the smoke of its pit he was going to 
the clean air of England and to this lovely 
girl, fresh like a blossom. , 


HE THOUGHT of her in every moment 
of his waking life. But not in the un- 
conscious sleep life. That was a thing that 
he complained of. He never could see this 
girl in his dreams. He never could dream 

of her. He wrote it in his letters 


ay to the girl—the letters I saw. 
» 


He did have a dream about 
a girl, a dream that kept 
coming back, always the 
same. But it wasn’t this 
English girl that he saw 
init. It was a girl that 
he had never seen any- 
where—a slender, dark- 
haired girl, with a delicate, 
ethereal beauty like a dryad 
in a sacred grove, or a fairy 
woman. A flock of birds moved 
always about her; settled on the 
earth beside her; arose beside her; con- 
voyed her like a treasure. 

It was always the same. If he dreamed 
of a woman at all, it was always this 
woman. He poured it all out to his sweet- 
heart in England; he resented this inter- 
mission; he wanted to dream of her. But 
it was of no use to resent it. The thing 
was beyond his will. 

And here was another strange thing: 
The resentment at the parallel life—I mean 
the real and the dream life that alternated 
in this man’s consciousness—was not con- 
fined to one. It lay equally in the two 
lives. Hudson’s subconscious soul, if one 
may put it that way, in worship of this 
dream woman of the birds, resented and 
— the other worship of his conscious 
soul. 

The man lived in two worlds. And he 
was not the same man in them; at least in 
his heart he was not the same man. But, 
strangely, his introspections were the 
same in both—I mean in method. He 
considered and he reflected in the one 
precisely as he considered and reflected in 
the other. And thus, considering in the 
one state, he could not understand his 
attitude in the other. 


WAKE, he was in love with this girl in 
England, thought of her only, longed 
for her. And when the night came on him 
he turned to the other, with a sort of shud- 
der of the soul for what he had escaped. 
He could see, then, that this incompa- 
rable dryad moving with the birds was the 
one he longed for, was the one only woman 
in the world for him. 

Letters went on. The English girl was 
amused to keep Hudson thinking of her as 
a country innocent. 

He got no idea of the change that was 
going on, the smart, fast life she was get- 
ting into, the descent. 

Then he sold out, got a fortune in an 
American bank and came to England. He 
did not tell his sweetheart he was coming. 
The strike of fortune in the sale of the 
properties and his coming for her were to 
be a surprise. 

The surprise was on the other side. 

Hudson called up the country house 
when he got to London; they gave a 
woman’s club in the city. The club said 
the girl was out for the week-end at Wild- 
mere House. 

He asked a man he knew in his club 
about it. The man said: “If you have a 
birdie in that nest, you had better cut 
along.” 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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PERSONAL-TAS 


The woman who drives a Chrysler “*70” 
instinctively knows herself becomingly 
equipped. 

For the fit of her car—its suitability to 
her personal needs and its adaptability to 
her temperament—is quite as important 
as the perfection of her personal 
apparel. 


And unless her car be worn with the 
same ease, the same careless grace, it is 
as irritating as a disappointing hat. 


In its ability to suit the needs of the 
discriminating woman rests much of 
the popularity which the Chrysler “70” 
enjoys among members of the Junior 
League, the Garden Club, the Needle- 
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craft Guild of America—and discerning 
women wheresoever. 


There is, first of all, a series of exqui- 
site silhouettes and a variety of the 
newer colorings which are both distinc- 
tively smart and distinctively Chrysler. 


A woman handles her Chrysler, also, 
with the unconscious poise which at- 
taches to a gown by Paquin or a frock 
by Lanvin. 


She is conscious, too, of a fine response 
to her wishes—flashing acceleration, a 
wealth of power for speed or pull, amaz- 
ing flexibility—and the comforting safety 
assurance of Chrysler hydraulic four- 
wheel brakes. 








Chrysler “70"’Sedan, $1695 
f. 0. b. Detroit 





EXPRESSED-IN-THE|PERSONAL~<:CAR-::- 


And because she is a woman, she doubly 
senses the luxury of joltless motion 
provided by the Chrysler designed 
springs, balloon tires and Watson 
Stabilators. 


The Chrysler “70” is made mechanically 
superfine not alone to enthuse the motor- 
wise man, but more particularly to re- 
lieve those who know nothing of ma- 
chinery from all mechanical drudgery. 


Ask the women you most admire how 
they like their Chrysler “70”. And be- 
come acquainted by personal experience 
with the Chrysler “70”. You will find 
the nearest dealer eager to demonstrate 
both its unusual ability and its charm. 


Chrysler “58”, “zo” and Imperial “80” models priced from $845 to $3695 f. 0. b. Detroit. Nineteen body styles. 






CHRYSLER 


“40° 


“AR @ 


NEW cSTAR 
eS 1X 


TOURING .. . $695 
COUPSTER ....: 145 
COUFE «. . + «. B20 
COACH ...+ »;. B® 
LANDAU SEDAN . 975 


C/MPROVED 


OSTAR CfOUR 


ROADSTER . . . $525 
TOURING... . 525 
COUPSTER .. . 610 
COACH .... @ 
SEDAN: + s+ o se 


Prices: f. o. b. Lansing 


“Dealers and Service Stations 
throughout the United States, 
Canada and Mexico 
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STAR e& 1X 


Landau Sedan 


sou Y BY f LACQUER FINISH 
HAYES*HUNT POWDER BLUE 
BALLOON TIRES and BLACK 


f. o. b. Lansing 


The reasons for this preference are really 
very simple, and can be summed up in 


MORE POWER awnp 


© Why Women prefer the Star 


MONG the less expensive cars the 

Star—both Four and Six—is win- 
ning favor in the eyes of the American 
Woman to a degree never before accorded 
any low-priced automobile. 


one very short word—VALUE! 


Thrilling Power that dares any test— 
Low first cost and low upkeep— 
Bodies by Hayes-Hunt, lacquer finish— 
Long, low lines, easy riding springs— 
Easy to steer, start, stop, turn or park— 
Harmonious colors, tasteful appointments. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Low~cosé Ti ransportation 


Sar 


Cars 


Durant Motors, Inc., 250 W. 57th St., N. Y. » General Sales Dept., 1819 B’way, N. Y. 
Plants: Elizabeth, N. J. Lansing, Mich. Oakland, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 
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Hudson thought he meant the distance. 

The man added a word or two: ‘The 
aunt’s a sound sleeper!” 

Hudson got the route to the house from 
a road map, picked up a motor and drove 
out. It was rather late when he arrived— 
too late to go in, he thought. 

But he was crazy to see the girl; to see 
the house that held her would be some- 
thing. He bade the motor wait, and he 
walked up. It was a heavenly night. 
There was no moon, but the whole heaven 
was white with stars. It was a night de- 
signed in Paradise for a long-absent lover 
to come home to his sweetheart. 

Hudson was surprised at a turn of the 
path to see lights in the house. He 
thought it would be one of the country 
houses that shut up early—from what his 
friend had said of the aunt and to “cut 
along.”’ It seemed to be a drawing-room 
that was lighted; the other parts of the 
house were dark. He advanced on the 
path and presently he caught the sound of 
faint music and voices. 


HERE was a French casement door 

opening from the lighted drawing-room 
onto the lawn. It was ajar, and Hudson 
went in. 

The girl told me what happened, when 
she showed me Hudson’s letters and made 
a clean breast of it. She had gone out to 
spend the week-end at Wildmere House. 
At dinner Lord Dartie had a bottle of 
champagne brought in. The old aunt ob- 
jected; girls were not offered champagne 
in her day. There was a bit of protest 
from Lord Dartie, and the girl smiled. 
But the wishes of the old aunt were re- 
spected. Dartie put the bottle back in the 
ice. Then he made a little amused ges- 
ture, a lift of the eyebrows, as one would 
say: ‘‘Oh, well; let it go for the pres- 
ent.”” That was the first act in the drama. 

The second came after dinner in the 
drawing-room, when Lord Dartie set a 
record of American jazz on a talking ma- 
chine and put back the rugs. The old aunt 
made another protest; it was no proper 
music for a drawing-room, and no proper 
dance for a young girl. Dartie shut off 
the record. He made the same gesture, a 
sort of signal, as among conspirators. 

They had a rubber of bridge, a dummy 
for fourth, and the evening ended. Every- 
body took a candle and went up. 

But the girl had a hint of a plan. It was 
added to Lord Dartie’s good night with 
the candle: : ‘“‘Aunt sleeps like the dead. 
Read a bit.” 

She did read a bit; took off her evening 
dress and the tight things, as she put it. 
There was a light by the bed and some 
French novels—not any that one could 
purchase at a news stand; the illustra- 
tions, the girl said, ‘‘intrigued”’ her. She 
read propped up among the pillows. 

An hour later she heard a light tap on 
the door, and Dartie’s voice: “Slip on 
something and come down.” 

She slipped on a dressing gown. She 
made a point about that in her story, not 
about the conventionality of the garment, 
but about the lure of it. It was a ‘‘Paris 
creation.”” She looked at herself a mo- 
ment as she passed the mirror. She 
thought she was “‘stunning” in it. 


HE found Dartie with the bucket of.-ice 

and the champagne in the drawing- 
room; there were two bottles in it now. 
They drank it. He had the rugs back, and 
they tried the American jazz record. He 
had a table cover over the talking ma- 
chine to soften the sound. 

Then Arthur Hudson stepped through 
the door into the drawing-room. 

The girl said she was dancing with 
Dartie, when over his shoulder she saw 
the man. She did not see him enter. She 
saw him standing just inside. She didn’t 
know how long he had been inside. ‘Dartie 
was getting a bi‘ out of hand. He might 
have kissed her just then, or the moment 
before. She stopped, and Dartie turned. 

He went at Hudson with a rush. She 
said Hudson did not move, did not look at 


the man. He stood looking at her, his eyes 
wide, his mouth gaping. He never did 
seem to look at Dartie. When the man 
reached the door, Hudson struck him 
with his clenched hand, but he did not 
look at him. It was a tertfific blow. It 
crushed out Lord Dartie’s nose all over his 
face—no surgeon could ever restore it; it 
broke out the front teeth in both the upper 
and lower jaws, and it damaged the mus- 
cles of the left eye so that it was drawn 
down for life. 


HAT was one thing in the tragedy that 

the girl seemed to admire; that terrific 
right-hander. She laughed: ‘‘It spoiled 
Dartie’s profession.” 

It did. He wasn’t pretty to look at 
after that. 

He slid entirely across the drawing- 
room into the opposite corner.. The girl 
said it was some moments before she 
knew Hudson. She was a bit dizzy and 
objects weren’t quite clear. She didn’t 
move. She kept putting her hair back 
from her face. ; 

She had a great wealth of straw-colored 
hair. She was a beauty of the loveliest 
English type. And she knew it. That was 
another point about her. She enjoyed ob- 
serving what this beauty did to men, the 
reactions from it. 

She was looking for the reaction of it, 
even now, on Hudson. Think of it—at the 
crisis of such a tragedy! But what do I 
know about women? What does any man 
know about them? 

She thought she was lovely. And she 
was. And she waited for Hudson to speak, 
to come to her. He didn’t move. She won- 
dered about it when she told me. How 
could any normal man hold out like that 
against the lure of her? She may have 
been ‘‘mussed a bit”; Dartie was a nor- 
mal man. But she was a beauty that 
night, a beauty just then. What was the 
matter with this American? Did I know? 
He did not move. But all at once he 
changed; his face changed, or else she 
finally saw him clearly through the haze 
that she was trying to put back with that 
gesture toward her hair. 

He stood now a relaxed heap against 
the door. He looked bewildered—puzzled, 
uncertain, bewildered—there isn’t any 
word to describe it precisely. He looked 
as the soul of a man might look if some 
awful accident had suddenly ejected it 
out of his body, and it did not know what 
to do. That’s precisely it. That’s pre- 
cisely how the man looked. I got that pro- 
found impression from her description of 
him. 

She did not speak to him; she was wait- 
ing on the lure, waiting on the charm of 
her to move him. But he spoke finally. 
His voice was low, as though it came from 
a long distance. 


HAT he said was: ‘‘The other—per- 
haps I can find her.”’ And he went out. 

I am compelled to give you this inci- 
dent in its detail, if you are to understand 
the sort of man Hudson was. The girl 
kept coming back to her query about him 
in our talk: ‘What was the matter with 
the American?” 

There was something the matter with 
Hudson. He belonged in another world, 
in another conception of life. And he dis- 
appeared out of this new one that has 
arisen. 

Did he find the other? 

I was keen to get Bennett back into his 
story, and presently I did. 

He had taken the unconscious man onto 
the deck of the steamer, abandoning the 
sampan to the sea. He had fortunately 
the bottles and the ice. He put a mattress 
on the deck for the man; it was still and 
hot. The land breeze was gone. There 
was not wind enough now to move the 
sampan out of the track of the steamer. 
He set a native to keep a towel wet in cold 
water on the man’s head, and he got some 
brandy in him—a teaspoonful at a time. 
But he never did get him back to con- 
sciousness. 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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dessert, Oh Henry! 
Ice Box Pudding! 


O" evening soon, this week, if you can, serve at dinner this 
new dessert of Mrs. A. F. Nourotus— Oh Henry! Ice 
Box Pudding. 


It takes but a few minutes and it makes such a wonderful 
dessert that everyone who tastes it, will be delighted. But what 
is most important, it will show you quickly, convincingly, the 
astonishing possibilities of Oh Henry! in the kitchen. 


When you hear of using a candy in recipes, of course, you 
wonder what happens to the candy taste . . . . doesn’t it just 
disappear? This Ice Box Pudding shows you. You will find that 
Oh Henry! is so thoroughly and so subtly blended that it can 
mingle with other tastes, make them more delicious, and still 
not lose its own rich, pleasing individuality. 


It simply means that Oh Henry! has become a new way to 
give a new taste, a rich, creamy and delicious taste, to many of 
the old favorite recipes. Try this recipe originated by Mrs. A. 
F. Nourotus, Parkdale, Kansas, and see how good it is. 


Oh Henry! Ice Box Pudding 


2 bars Oh Henry! 14% dozen lady fingers 
2 tablespoons milk 3 eggs Whipped cream 


Slice the Oh Henry! and soften it by heating with the milk in a double boiler. 
Add the well beaten egg yolks and when thoroughly blended fold in the 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Line a plain mold with waxed paper, then cover 
the bottom of it with split lady fingers, rounded side down. Over these place 
half of the Oh Henry! mixture, then more lady fingers, then the remaining 
Oh Henry!, with more lady fingers for top layer. Place in the ice box for 
twenty-four hours, unmold and serve with a garnish of whipped cream. 








“Sixty Ways to Serve a Famous Candy” 


E HAVE collected 60 of these new recipes into a handsome 
Oh Henry! recipe book, in colors, and called it ‘‘Sixty 
Ways to Serve a Famous Candy.” It belongs in your kitchen. 
Mail 10c (stamps or silver) for a copy. And ’phone your grocer, 
drug or candy store for 6 or 8 bars of Oh Henry! . . . now! 


WILLIAMSON CANDY COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. Brooklyn, N. Y. © 1926 
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BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 
OWN WITH PRIDE - 


The most significant phase of the growing pref- 
erence for Oldsmobile Six lies in the confidence 
| with which the car is bought—the result of 
surpassing standards of quality and the preci 
sion with which every detail is carried out. 
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Bought with confidence, Oldsmobile Six is 
owned with pride, because of its brilliant beauty 
and sparkling performance—in which you 
immediately sense some unusual factor. 
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No car has ever more truly merited the public 
preference which day by day is swinging more . | 
and more to Oldsmobile. 
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We have secured a supply of Francis Birtels’ interesting book ‘ 
“Conquering the Australian Bush.” If you would like a com- ; 
plimentary copy address Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. 


OLD SMOBILE 


QS Product of GENERAL MOTORS al 





SEDAN 


1O25 


F.O.B. LANSING 








ha The car illustrated is 
_ o- the De Luxe Sedan. 
Price $1115 at Lansing 
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And at intervals Bennett got his story 
out of him. He got it in fragments—frag- 
ments that did not fit either in sequence 
or in time. But in a sort of way Bennett 
could fit them together himself. 

The man went through the night in his 
delirium, and the next day they rigged up 
a shelter over him on the deck—some old 
canvas to keep the sun off. The man 
seemed greatly disturbed when they tried 
to move him into the cabin; even in delir- 
ium he fought against it. He wanted to 
remain on the open deck, and he had his 
way. 

I put the query that ran before the 
story: What became of Hudson? 

Bennett sat silent for a while; then he 
told me. The man had disappeared from 
the deck of the ship in the night. Bennett 
did not know what had become of him. He 
thought at the time that the man had 
rolled off the deck into the sea. But he 
wasn’t so certain 
about it, and the older 


I was puzzled. What sort of tangent 
was he on?—I meant so far as Hudson and 
the mystery about him were concerned. 
But the vivid pictures he created gripped 
me. : 

One saw what he meant. Of course 
everybody had thought idly along the 
line. But who had ever realized the im- 
mensity of it? 

“Tf our ally failed us!”” He shrugged his 
big shoulders. ‘‘They alone check the ad- 
vance of this loathsome conqueror; they 
hold the line. If the enemy breaks through, 
we’re doomed! And we don’t give a 
thought to them. We don’t even know 
the war’s on.” 

He paused. 


““AND we see fifty million tons of insects 

shift from one sector to another point 
of attack; we see a dozen cubic miles of 
space filled with the enemy in some sud- 
den drive on us. And we leave our fate to 
the birds!”” He made a gesture with his 
hand toward the win- 
dow, either to dismiss 





he got and the more 
he thought about it, 
the less certain he was; 
maybe what the deliri- 
ous man said would 
happen to him had in 
fact happened. 


E STOPPED ab- 

ruptly as though 
a sudden profound re- 
flection had seized him. 
I looked up. Bennett’s 
face was turned toward 
the window. He made 
a gesture toward it 
with his thumb. He indicated a sparrow 
outside. The sparrow was picking a cater- 
pillar from the lid of a packing box. 

**A man’s a fool to think that he carf’see 
and understand all that’s going on around 
him,” he said. ‘‘He doesn’t even see 
what he could see if he looked, not to men- 
tion the mysteries. He doesn’t see the 
danger he’s in from that thing.” He 
jerked his thumb toward the lid of the 
packing box. 

“Our fate’s in it! We talk about the 
end of the Great War. Why, we’re in the 
greatest war that the human mind ever 
dreamed of. No conception of war ever 
equaled the one we are in, the one that 
goes on day and night, no quarter, no 
armistice—a deadly, ruthless, determined 
struggle for possession of the earth, with 
extermination for the vanquished. Exter- 
mination! We can’t patch up a peace 
with this enemy; we can’t even patch 
upatruce. It goeson. If we win, we live; 
if we lose ——”’ 

He put out the fingers of his big hand, 
and then closed them slowly. 

He could not have made a more forcible 
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gesture. 
He went on: ‘‘You can’t reason with 
this enemy. It doesn’t reason. It goes 


on—a thing that we simply can’t get at. 
The Will to Victory —we used to hear a lot 
about that in the German war. But this 
enemy has the Instinct to Victory. Think 
of that! You can’t break down the mo- 
rale of an instinct. It’s outside of propa- 
ganda, outside of fear, outside of panic. 
Death doesn’t touch it; disaster doesn’t 
touch it.” 

He repeated the thumb jerk toward the 
window. 


7 AN has one great ally—it may save 

him—the birds. But for the aid of 
this ally the great insect life would overrun 
the world like a wave. In a year every 
green thing would vanish; there wouldn’t 
be a leaf or a grass blade. The human race 
would be driven to the sea for food. It 
would have to dig in to live. It couldn’t 
hold out. In a dozen years it would cease 
to exist.” 

There was a tense vigor in the man’s 
words, but there was no vigor of declama- 
tion in his voice. He sat stooped over in 
his chair, and he spoke like one idly in a 
reflection, one who wasn’t concerned 
about an effect. 





the subject which he 
had elaborated or to 
includeit with thestory 
he returned to. 

He came back to the 
unconscious man on 
the deck of his ship, 
muttering in the 
shadow of the rotten 
canvas. He began to 
talk about him. How 
had he come here? 
What had happened to 
him? There was no 
white man on any is- 
land of this sea. And 
this craft‘-had not come from the wreck of 
a ship; no ship would carry a rotten sam- 
pan on its davits. It came out from the 
land undér that mystery sail. 

Bennett continued to do all he could to 
get the man on his feet. But it was no go. 
He got some broth in him and the spoon- 
fuls of liquor, and now and then he got 
some fragment of his story. 

One could visualize the thing—the curi- 
ous ship captain sitting by the delirious 
man, noting every word, considering 
every gesture and expression and putting 
it together, as one puts together the frag- 
ments of a puzzle; now giving it up asa 
fantastic vagary, and then coming back 
to it for the truth. 

There was one thing in the fragments 
that Bennett got which struck me with 
the impact of a blow. 

The man said that there had been a 
woman with him on the sampan. That 
fragment had a marked significance for me. 
It connected Hudson with the affair I 
detailed a moment ago. 

It completed his adventure with the Eng- 
lish girl. One thought instantly of his last 
significant sentence when he was standing 
by his dead self in the door of Lord Dartie’s 
drawing-room: ‘‘The other—perhaps I 
can find her.” 





AD he found her? Or was it merely 

that persistent dream coming out in 
the delirium? How could there have been a 
girl with him on this rotten sampan at 
this point in the China Sea? Was it the 
dream again? If it were that, here was a 
parallel for Chillingworth’s trader—the 
same ending. 

Hudson said that there was a girl with 
him on the sampan and that she had gone 
away in the cloud that had made a sail to 
bring the sampan out to the ship. He said 
the cloud would come for him. That was 
the reason he fought, even in his delirium, 
for his open place on the deck. 

Did it come for him? Bennett kept put- 
ting that query, as he got on with the 
story. At any rate the man was gone one 
morning when Bennett came out on the 
deck. The native lookout said a thick 
cloud passed the ship about six bells. But 
as Bennett said, any native would be sure 
to add a wonder of his own to the rest of 
these wonders. 


(Continued in the June Home Journal) 
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This lovely lady’s coiffure 
will enhance all your 
charms. The soft high, puff 
— perfected by a Lorraine 
Hair Net—flatters, and 
hints of Spain! 


Hour Hair= 
and Your Personality 


ARE you dainty and demure? 


Or are you the dark, exotic type—with shadowed 
eyes that hint at mystery? 


Whatever your type, bring out its charm by dressing 
your hair to suit your personality! And then make 
certain—with the aid of a Lorraine Hair Net—that 
your coiffure not only looks lovely for the moment 
—but retains its full beauty at all times! 


ONIN, 


= For LONG HAIR—Double or Single Mesh 
For the BOB-Special Size Double Mesh 
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Silk Nets 


with elastic edge 


Wear them at night = 
to make your wave 4 All Colors 
last twice as long Including 
Grey and White 


For Sale Exclusively at F.W. WOOLWORTH CO. STORES 
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KEEP YOUR asl 
MEDICINE CABINET Siullit 
OUT OF THE if. 

SHADOW OF } 


DOUBT 


It’s easier 
for children 
now 


WHEN those children of 
yours grow up, they won’t 
feel a reminiscent shudder 
every time they hear the 
words, ‘‘castor oil.’’ For 
there is no need for them 
ever to know the unpleas- 
antness that once was a 
necessary accompaniment of 
all castor oil. 


Re a nt LEE EE PAGE 


It’s a much easier matter 
for children to take castor 
oil in these modern times. 
For in Squibb’s Castor 
Oil (Tasteless) the usual 
castor-oil odor and taste have 
been removed. 

The child who never takes 
any other kind will not form 
a prejudice against castor oil, 
and it is not hard to train 
children who already have 

these notions about the repul- 
| ‘siveness of castor oil to a 
more reasonable view. 

Please remember that this 
tasteless and odorless castor 
oil prepared in the Squibb 
Laboratories does retain all 
its medicinal properties un- 
impaired. That goes with- 
out saying in regard to any 
Squibb Product. For nearly 
75 years the name Squibb 
has been a guarantee of pu- 
rity; a warrant of efficacy. 
Keep your medicine cabinet 
out of the shadow of doubt 
by insisting always upon. 
Squibb Products. - 


SQUIBB 


THE “‘ PRICELESS INGREDIENT’ OF EVERY PROD- 
UCT IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 
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the splayfooted dog sallied out on the two 
succeeding evenings, and the sum of his 
killings was swelled to one hundred and 
ninety in an area of four miles. 

Lafe sickened to cold horror at the 
news. Farmers and laborers were abroad 
of nights now with shotguns not only 
guarding their own menaced hencoops but 
patrolling the whole valley in hope of win- 
ning the hundred-dollar reward offered by 
the Grange for the killer’s death. Soon 
or late, inevitably, they must catch Bus- 
ter, be he never so crafty. Then he would 
be recognized as Thelma Bergman’s collie, 
and unmitigated disaster would set in for 
Lafe. 

By Friday, after two sleepless nights, 
Lafe worked out a plan to save himself. 
He gleaned the idea by seeing Thelma and 
her father drive past the Ruggles farm on 
their way to Paterson with a load of gar- 
den truck. That meant the Bergman 
shack would be deserted for some hours. 
The collie, Buster, would be alone there in 
the absence of Thelma and Bergman. 


AFE knew they would not return until 
nightfall from their trip to market. 
That would give him all the time he needed, 
even though he dared not set forth until a 
little before dusk. He spent the interven- 
ing hours in laying out his campaign and 
making his few preparations. His only 
apparatus consisted of a pocketful of 
fried liver, in small chunks, and a rusty 
old pistol and a stout rope. With this set 
of stage properties he intended to go to 
Bergman’s at early twilight. There, by 
the almost irresistible lure of fried liver, he 
planned to coax Buster far enough away 
from the house and into the woods, to 
make it safe for him to tie the rope about 
the collie’s neck and drag him deep enough 
into the forest to make a shot inaudible 
from the highroad. 

Then, a bullet through the dog’s worth- 
less head, the pitching of his carcass into a 
bush-masked gully, and good-by to all 
peril from the killer and to all possibility 
of trouble to himself. It was a neat 
and simple scheme. Indeed, it had not a 
drawback. It could have been carried out 
to perfection. Most simple plans could be 
carried out, did not their authors make 
the mistake of trying to improve on them. 
Lafe’s plan improvement occurred to him 
in a dazzle of inspiration, just after he set 
forth on his two-mile hike toward the 
Bergmans’. 


IS way led him past the outlying wood- 

land of The Place. Through that bit 
of road-bordering woods Gray Dawn was 
strolling on a contemplative quest for 
rabbits. Dawn was about to turn home- 
ward when, from the edge of the highroad, 
he heard a cajoling chirp. 

Lafe had stopped short in his tracks at 
first glimpse of the silvery fur through the 
screen of undergrowth. Then he had 
looked up and down the road. His jaw 
had set tight in the spasm of a marvelous 
scheme’s birth. He was on his way to the 
~Bergman house. Very good. Gray Dawn 
should go along, if quantities of liver and 
much flattering persuasion could make 
him doso. Once there, he could be tied up 
while Lafe should carry out the prear- 
ranged program for getting rid of Buster. 
Returning to the Bergmans’, it would be 
the work of two minutes to force the 
chicken-coop door, kill a pullet or two, 
then shoot Gray Dawn and lay him in the 
hencoop, smearing his jaws with blood 
and feathers. 

Dawn adored fried liver, as do most 
dogs. The scent of such transcendent food 
in Lafe’s pocket had had much to do with 
the collie’s prompt response to the chirp- 
ing. Ruggles drew out the length of rope, 
to slip its noose over the dog’s shaggy 
throat. Then he hesitated. Dawn had 
the strength of a young bull and was far 
from meek. Lafe was in doubt as to how 
the dog would take an effort to drag him 
along by force. He resolved to use guile 
as long as possible. Accordingly, chirping 
once more to his victim, Lafe strolled off, 
a bit of liver twiddling between his fingers. 


The Killing 
(Continued from Page 25) 


Dawn followed. At the end of a hundred 
yards Lafe gave him the liver and drew 
out another piece of it as he walked on. 
The master and the mistress were com- 
ing up the drive from the house for their 
evening walk. Wolf and Bobby were with 
them. At the gate they all but collided 
with someone who was turning into the 





| 
@OMEONE 


‘Remembers 


By ABIGAIL CRESSON 


HERE is a cross 
And a grass-grown 
mound. ... 

The thrifty farmer, 

Turning the ground, 
Crosses himself 

And leaves it free— 
This six feet of earth | 

That belongs to me. | 


Thinking of pleasant, 
Homely things— 
Plowing and planting 
In misty springs, 
A soft wind blowing, 
A brown bird's call— 
I have no bitterness 
Left at all. 


| Farmer of France 
| Who does not forget, 
| There are tears 
| In my heart. And yet 
| Ican be glad of you, 
| Bowing your head 
Silently, reverently 

Over my dead. ... 


Plowing and planting, 
But leaving free 

This bit of your field 
That belongs to me. 











driveway atarun. Instantly the two dogs 
sprang at the intruder as he stumbled 
against the master. The man wheeled 
upon the collies, whipping to his shoulder 
a double-barreled shotgun. 

Sharply the master called back Bobby 
and Wolf, at the same time stepping be- 
tween them and the wildly excited new- 
comer. By the dim light he recognized 
the gun-wielder as Lafe’s father, Keene 
Ruggles. But he was wholly at a loss as 
to the meaning of Ruggles’ visit and of his 
frantic excitement. In the peaceful North 
Jersey hinterland, law-abiding folk do not 
go about at night brandishing shotguns. 


“ HAT’S the matter ?’’ asked the mas- 
ter. ‘‘And before you answer, put 
down that gun. You’re not going to shoot 
either of these dogs of mine. They went 
for you because you were clumsy enough 
to run into me. They thought you were 
attacking me. What’s wrong?” 

**Enough’s wrong!” blazed Ruggles, al- 
beit lowering the shotgun as he saw that 
Wolf and Bobby made no further hostile 
move toward him. ‘That big gray cur of 
yours, that Gray Dawn collie—is he home 
here tonight?” 

‘“Why, no,” spoke up the mistress; ‘“‘he 
isn’t. It’s the first time he’s ever been 
away at dinnertime. We were just speak- 
ing ea 


a 


“IT knew it!” exclaimed Ruggles. ‘“‘But 
I wanted to make dead sure, first. Be- 
sides, it was on my way. That’s why I 
stopped to ask you. My boy, Lafe, isn’t 
home either. He was away since before 
suppertime. I didn’t think anything of it 
till a few minutes ago when Tim Irons 
stopped by at my house. Tim was taking 
the short cut from Preakness, through the 
woods, back of Pancake Hollow, about 
dusk. He was crossing the Snake Brook 
bridge when he saw Lafe go across the 
wood road just ahead of him. Lafe was 
walking fast, and he was out of sight in the 
bushes before Tim could holler to him. 
Then right behind Lafe he sees a big gray 
dog skulk across the road and foller Lafe 
into the bushes, like he was stalking him.” 

“But how did Dawn ——” 

“°-Twasn’t very light. But:Tim could 
see the dog was as big as a calf, and he was 
silver gray. Your Dawn is the only dog 
around here like that. But I wanted to 
make sure. Don’t you see what it means, 
man?”’ he went on, his voice scaling in an- 
gry fright. ‘‘Lafe got mad at the dog and 
slung a stone at him the other day here. 
They say collies always remember. Well, 
your Dawn must ’a’ got Lafe’s trail in the 
woods today, and he took after him, to get 
even for that rock-slinging. If he’s piled 
onto my boy from behind out yonder 
somewheres, what chance would Lafe 
have against that vicious brute? Likely 
enough the dog has tore him to pieces by 
now. I’mon my way to find out. That’s 
all. I’m li’ble to be too late as it is.’ 


e4 on shoulder, he was striding away 
Me at top speed when the master stopped 
im. 

“Dawn is a collie, not a hyena,” said he. 
“He wouldn’t track anyone down from 
behind, like a wild beast. Besides, you 
might spend the whole night beating up 
those miles of woods and mountainsides, 
without ever finding your son. I can 
guide you straight to him, if you like.” 

“How?” demanded Ruggles, halting 
irresolutely. ‘“‘How can you? If you know 
where he is, why ——”’ 

“IT don’t know where he is,” said the 
master. ‘“‘But you just told me he and 
Dawn were seen crossing the wood road 
in Pancake Hollow, near the bridge. Irons 
was coming from Preakness, so Lafe must 
have crossed the road just north of the 
bridge. Very good. We'll gothere. We'll 
take these two dogs with us. When we get 
to the bridge I’ll tell them to find Dawn. 
They’ll pick up his trail in a few seconds 
on the road there, and they’Il follow it till 
they get to him. All we need do is to stick 
to them. They’ll come up with Dawn. If 
your son is anywhere near ——” 

“Good!” grunted Ruggles.. ‘‘C’mon.” 

For reply, the master took the gun 
from the farmer’s shoulder and handed it 
to the mistress. 


J. garding: panting and sweating, at the 
bridge, the master paused. Then he 
pointed up the narrow grass-grown byway 
and said to the collies: ‘‘Dawn! Where’s 
Gray Dawn?” 

The dogs understood well the simple 
query. From puppyhood they had been 
taught to seek out any of The Place’s 
humans or animals by name at command. 
At once both of them dropped their noses 
to earth and began to cast about for their 
kennelmate’s trail. In a few seconds they 
had found it in mid-road, and were follow- 
ing it through the underbrush, crashing 
forward at top speed. The master called 
them back. Ripping his handkerchief in 
half, he made impromptu collars for them, 
through which he slipped the pocket 
leash he carried. He held the leash’s two 
ends, coupling the dogs into a hunting 





brace. Ruggles fumed and swore at the 
brief delay. 

Upward the trail led, and in a rough 
half-circle to the right, where Lafe had 
detoured to reach the Bergman house from 
the rear and out of sight of chance pass- 
ersby. Through bushes, around big trees, 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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Health 


Insurance! 
A MARTEX ALL YOUR OWN 


yore tell us that even an ordinary cold is contagious 
and that colds, as well as more serious ailments, may be 
transmitted through the use of one towel by more than one person. 


Of course, in well-conducted families each one has a towel for his or 
her own personal use—a custom to be encouraged, because it is 
healthful and sanitary. 


For health, comfort and real luxury, there is nothing like Marrex 
Turkish Towels. Big, soft, fluffy towels, closely woven from the 
highest quality long-staple cotton yarn, which give a delightful 
frictional skin glow after the bath. 





Martex Turkish Towels are made to withstand continual launder- 
ings and the wear and tear of constant use. They cost somewhat 
more than other towels—but they are most economical because 
they DO wear longer. Martrex Turkish Towels are guaranteed 
color-fast to boiling—to soap—to sun. Their exquisite colorings 
never fade or run. | 


New MARTEX designs in Turkish Towels, Face Cloths and Bath Mats 
are now being shown in the better stores. Look for the MARTEX Label. 
It is our guarantee—-it is your protection. 


GUARANTEED FAST COLOR 





TURKISH EES &:3- TOWELS 


Magnified iggy ahh vad This label identifies the highest Equally suentin’ eoterenee 
Maartex Towel. A firm, closely 1 : of an inferior-make Turkis 

woven fabric that wears well 8% . “Y el. Seay 7 owel. See the loose, coarse, 
and costs least in the long run. urkis owels made—for weak weave. Wears out fast. 
Compare with photo at right. they DO wear longer. Compare with photo at left. 


W. H. & A. E. MARGERISON & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


-MARTEX 


mE RRISH TOWELS~BATH MATS~WASH CLOTHS 
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Fair must have new LOVELINESS today~saxs Paris 
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1 Simple modes like these demand it!} 


Sans Gene—Here the hair dresser 
has recklessly cut a very deep soft 
bang across the forehead. This 
fringe may be given a slight up- 
ward and outward curve to kee 

it in gps without pin or comb. 
For this bob, hair must be soft, 
immaculate. —FROM ROBERT. 





Puantom—Long hair is worn close to 
emulate the bob’s trimness. The tiny 
chignon is made by rolling hair up from 
the end, spreading the tiny roll, and 
pinning securely at each end. Even lon 

hair, says Robert, the fashionable Fift 

Avenue coiffeur, should not be more 
than shoulder length for today’s styles. 
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he close modern coiffures! Gone are the 

curls and elaborate puffs of yesterday. 
Today, only small heads are smart—trimly 
coiffed in the simplest fashion. 


But how exacting this new simplicity can 
be! How it emphasizes oily hair, dry hair, 
neglected hair. How it accentuates any little 
lack of perfection! Never before has fashion 
demanded hair so alive, so well-groomed, 
so clean! 


[: tune with slim, modern silhouettes are 
t 


Fortunately, however, most hair gains new 
beauty with simple care. One of the Packer 
Treatments outlined below will help your 
hair reveal its natural, lovely self. 


Packer’s Liquid Shampoo, the basis of 
these treatments, is amber-colored, delicately 
perfumed—pleasant to use. But more im- 
portant—Packer’s is safe and gentle. While 
it thoroughly loosens all the oil and dust, it 
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Ciassic and Eron—Here are two contrasting shingles. The blonde has 
a conservative cut, distinguished by locks on the forehead, brief enough 
never to fall in the eyes. The brunette has adopted small curved locks— 
NOT TOO EXAGGERATED—as concessions to features not flattered by too 
manly a style. An admirable fashion for hair vital and lovely enough 
Sor such simplicity—BoTH STYLES FROM ROBERT. 


cannot dry out the natural oils of your scalp 
—so necessary in keeping the hair soft and 
lustrous. 


To reveal blonde hair’s true loveliness— 


To be really beautiful, blonde hair must be 
immaculate—the tiniest bit of dust dims its 
lustre. Because blonde hair must be washed 
more frequently than dark hair and because, 
too, the scalp of a blonde is often more sen- 
sitive than that of a brunette—the shampoo 
should be the safest possible. 


Blonde hair is at its loveliest just after a 
Packer shampoo. Packer’s cleanses so com- 
perry yet so gently. And rinsing? To learn 

ow perfectly, how quickly Packer’s rinses 
out, pour a little of the amber-liquid on a 
white cloth. Swish the cloth about a little 
in tepid water. Notice how quickly all color 
disappears, leaving the cloth snowy white. 











TREATMENTS 
with each bottle 


— what to do for dry hair. 

— how to treat oily hair. 

— modern dandruff treatment. 
— how to massage. 

— what to do for falling hair. 


These and many other important 
questions answered in the informa- 
tive booklet packed with each carton. 


Of rich amber shade—a delicately 
perfumed blend of olive and other 
vegetable oils, combined with ingre- 
dents which soothe the scalp. Drug 
and department stores everywhere. 


© P. M. Co. 1926 


Proper Shampooing: Nothing is so im- 
portant to the health ot the scalp and the 
beauty of the hair as systematic, proper sham- 
poos. A proper shampoo is more than a mere 
washing of the hair. The proper shampoo 
method will not only cleanse wonderfully, 

~but will gradually bring new health and 
vitality to your hair and scalp. The Packer 
method, a method based on consultation with 
the best authorities on the care of the hair, 
is fully explained in the booklet which is 
packed with each carton of Packer’s Liquid 
Shampoo. 


Dry Hair: Successful shampooing removes 
the accumulations of surface oil from the 
scalp. This makes the hair seem dry at first, 
but this dryness is temporary and only no- 
ticeable for a day or two. If dryness persists 
it is probably due to inactivity of the oil 
glands—a condition requiring special care 
and treatment. 


You will find an authoritative treatment for 
dry hair in the booklet packed with each car- 
ton of Packer’s Liquid Shampoo. 


PACKERS Liquid Shampoo 


Oily Hair: Too oily hair is produced by an 
over activity of the oil glands. A special 
treatment for oily hair, including hints on 
the correct way to massage, is given in the 
booklet packed with each carton of Packer's. 


Dandruff: Authorities find that dandruff 
is responsible for at least 75% of the cases 
of falling hair. But dandruff need not be se- 
rious if carefully and properly treated. The 
Packer Method of treatment, based on mod- 
ern thought, will be found in thé booklet 
which comes with each carton of Packer’s 
Liquid Shampoo. 


Falling Hair: For falling hair, we recom- 
mend the Packer Treatment for dandruff, the 
most common cause of loss of hair. (You will 
find this treatment in the booklet which 
comes with each carton of Packer’s Liquid 
Shampoo.) If, however, the regular use of 
this Packer Treatment does not stop the loss 
of your hair, consult your family physician. 
He may find some underlying cause due to 
your general health or he may suggest that 
you see a scalp specialist. 











Send 10c for sample and manual! 


On receipt of 10c we will send you a generous 
sample of Packer’s Liquid Shampoo with our 
manual ““How to Care for the Hair and 
Scalp.” This illustrated little book of 32 
pages contains dozens of authoritative sug- 
gestions for making your hair healthier and 
lovelier. It gives in detail treatments for the 
hair conditions briefly discussed on this page. 
Fill in the coupon, clip and mail today. 













AW ZA AAA AAA - 
To insure correct mailing PRINT name and address 





I enclose roc (stamps or coin). Please send Liquid 
Shampoo sample and manual. 
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along the sides of steep hillocks and rocky 
yutcrops they toiled, out of breath and leg 
weary. 

Then of a sudden Wolf and Bobby 
ceased to sniff the rough ground as they 
struggled on. Both lifted their heads, but 
in a steady certainty far different from the 
confusion of dogs that have lost the trail. 

“They’re hunting by sight now,” 
»anted the master. ‘“‘They see him. He’s 
close by. Dogs see much better in the 
dark than men.” 

He drew tight the double leash, ordering 
the collies to a standstill. At the same 
time Keene Ruggles turned on his flash 
light, sweeping the hilly ground before him 
and presently focusing the vivid shaft of 
radiance on one spot. 

He gasped in blank horror, and the light 
wabbled crazily in his palsied grasp. From 
Bobby and Wolf burst a harsh growl of 
rage. They tugged fiercely at the leash. 

In front of the 
searchers, and some 


At late dusk, Lafe, with Dawn some- 
times trotting after him and sometimes 
bounding ahead, had neared the crag 
where the master and Keene Ruggles had 
found him lying. There was light enough 
for him to see a she-wildcat run up the 
fissured cliff, with a killed rabbit in her 
mouth, and disappear in a cave cleft mid- 
way on its surface. This could mean but 
one thing. In that cleft was the lair where 
her babies were waiting for their evening 
meal. 

Wildcats are few and yearly fewer in 
that region. Yet there still is a ten-dollar 
bounty paid for them by the county author- 
ities. If he could shoot the mother and 
then catch and kill her kittens, Lafe would 
be able to claim a goodly cash reward from 
the authorities. His real mission could wait 
while he stopped to annex this windfall of 
wealth. Accordingly, pistol in hand, he be- 
gan to climb the crag face, Dawn standing 
below and watching him with thrilled in- 
terest. The collie had caught the wildcat 
scent and was fiercely on the alert. 

Just as Lafe’s head 





twenty yards away, a Dr 
fissured granite crag 
arose irregularly to a 
height of perhaps 
thirty feet. At the 
foot of the crag was an 
open space of grass 
and dead leaves, 
marking a natural 
clearing in the under- 
brush. In this space 
and just below the rocks, sprawled the 
moveless body of aman. The dead-white 
face was toward the shaft of flash light. 
The man was Lafe Ruggles. 

Above the still figure of Lafe crouched 
Gray Dawn, gigantic, horrible in the wav- 
ering light, his jaws bloodstained and hid- 
eously snarling. 

For an instant the two searchers stared 
slackjawed and aghast at the sinister tab- 
leau. The master’s heart went sick within 
him. He saw, but he could not believe. 
The scene told its own awful story. There 
could be no doubt. And yet 








UGGLES slumped weakly against a 
tree, beginning to blubber like a scared 
child. The sight was too much for him, 
verifying his worst terrors as to his boy’s 
fate. 

““You—you made me leave my gun,” he 
sobbed incoherently; then screaming with 
senile fury as he lurched forward: “But 
I'll strangle him with my two hands. With 
my ten fingers I’ll ——” - 

Bobby and Wolf had not ceased to 
growl fiercely, nor to tug at the restraining 
leash. The master turned to catch Rug- 
gles by the arm as the farmer reeled past 
him on his furious mission of vengeance. 
The leash slipped from his hand. 

The dogs, freed and uncoupled, hurled 
themselves forward like twin thunder- 
bolts. But it was not at Dawn nor at the 
motionless Lafe that they sprang. Past 
these they sped and into the dense dark- 
ness to one side of the flash light’s radius. 
From the black void issued suddenly a 
bedlam of unearthly din and warfare. 

Still holding Ruggles back, the master 
trained his flash light in the direction of the 
earsplitting racket. Dawn left his place 
above the fallen Lafe and was plunging 
right zestfully into the babel of battle. 

Two hours later, the master mounted 
the veranda at The Place. The mistress 
came forward nervously to greet him; and 
then stared wide-eyed at three torn and 
tousled and thoroughly disreputable col- 
lies that limped up the steps behind him. 


““TET’S get some hot water and witch 
hazel and rags, and fix up these bat- 
tered warriors,” he suggested in answer to 
her volley of amazed questions. ‘‘I’ll tell 
you about it while we’re working over 
them. None of the three is in bad shape, 
but they’ve got a few ugly flesh wounds. 
We'll get to work on Gray Dawn first. 
He’s the real hero of the day.” 
As they washed and sponged and 
anointed and bound up the hurts, he told 


9 topped the rock cleft, 
the mother wildcat 
launched herself forth 
upon the intruder who 
was seeking to molest 
her young. She sprang 
for his face. There 
was no time to use the 
pistol. Lafe shrank 
back from the raking 
claws that menaced 
him. He lost his foot- 
ing and fell to the ground below; the pistol 
bouncing far out of reach. In the fall his 
left leg doubled under him and was 
broken. 





HE wildcat’s leap carried her to the 

ground beside him. In maternal fury 
she sprang at the prostrate man. But even 
as she came hurtling downward from the 
cliff, Gray Dawn went into action. There 
was an instant of wild scrimmage. Then 
the cat emerged from the mix-up with a 
useless foreleg and a gashed back. But 
Dawn’s face and shoulder bore deep marks 
of her slashing claws. 

Too crippled to venture back into the 
fight on even terms, the cat set up a miaow- 
ing howl that brought to her aid her mate, 
that had been foraging among the nearer 
hills. The two made rush after rush, not 
at the formidable dog, but at the man who 
had invaded their lair. Helpless and in 
agony, Lafe could not have coped with 
them for a moment. But athwart his 
writhing body Gray Dawn stood, facing 
the cats and holding them at bay. 

Perhaps it was the presence of the 
man—impotent though he was—which 
kept them from coming to grips with the 
giant collie. Assuredly it was Dawn’s 
grim defense which kept them from rip- 
ping to death the wretched man. In any 
event, they contented themselves with 
prowling about the two, seeking vainly for 
some opening in the collie’s savage guard 
and in making abortive rushes to try to 
draw Dawn away from the man he was 
protecting. 


ND so the time went on, Lafe in an- 
guish of body and of terror. At last he 
heard his father and the master coming 
up the hill to his aid. In sheer relief he 
fainted. 

So much, the shaken and tortured and 
nerve-broken youth had babbled, as he 
was carried home. His story even in- 
cluded a weepingly penitent confession of 
his design on Dawn’s life and the truth 
about the Bergman dog. He was too 
broken to keep his own secret, too hysteri- 
cally grateful to the great gray collie that 
had saved him to withhold any of it. 

‘“‘He begged me,” said the master, ‘‘to 
give him back his job here as soon as his 
leg gets well. He says, when his work is 
over, he’ll ‘brush Gray Dawn’s grand 
coat for half an hour every day, and cut 
up all his meat for him, and let him have 
half his own dinner pail for lunch, and 
won’t charge a cent for doing it.’ Shall 
we give him the job? What do you say, 
Dawn?” 














Will You Be a “Famous Mother’’? 

























Compare 


the following features of 
superiority of 


“E-Z” WAIST 


Union Suits for Children 


1. SIZE—“E-Z” Waist Union 
Suits are made to fit children— 
not a price. Use a tape measure 
and compare with other makes. 

2. SEAT CONSTRUCTION 
—Compare with other union suits 
the liberal roomy seat which chil- 
dren require. Reinforced with bias 
binding. 

3. FABRIC—Finest quality of 
checked Nainsook. Easily launder- 
ed. Cool, comfortable and strong. 
4. FINISH—Carefully sewn, 
hand pressed. Triple stitched at 
waist to doubly secure all garment- 
supporting taped buttons. 

5. STRAPS—Scientifically 
placed garment-supporting straps 
place the weight and strain of 
clothes on child’s shoulders where 
it belongs. 

6. BUTTONS— All of real bone. 
Garment-supporting buttons all 
taped on and doubly secured. 
Won't break in the wringer and 
can’t tear off during play. 

7. BUTTONHOLES-— Special 
“E-Z” reinforced. Will not tear, 
break or unravel. 

8. GARTER HOLDER—No 
metal tube to rust or smash in the 
wringer. A “tube of tape” keeps 
the garter pin straight and always 
in perfect position. 

9. PACKING— An attractive 
individual glassine envelope for 
each suit. Insures sanitary, 
spotless cleanliness. 




























Leaders of Tomorrow 


Play at Leadership Today 





ILL one of those children now 
so dependent on you, cause 
you, in after years, to be honored 
as his or her mother? Who can tell? 


What your children will grow up 
to be depends upon many things. 
One of the first is health. And 
every mother knows that an im- 
portant factor for health is proper 
underclothing. 


You want your children to be cool 
and comfortable in warm weather. 
Then clothe them in “E-Z” Waist 
Union Suits, as careful mothers 
have done for 35 years. 


“E-Z” Waist Union Suits 


allow perfect freedom of movement, yet 
fit perfectly. The cool, comfortable 
Nainsook wears and launders well. The 
diagonal straps support the weight of 
outer clothing properly. "The buttons are 
of real bone, taped on,—wringer-proof 
and play-proof. And there is only one 
garment instead of three to put on, take 
off, launder and mend. 


At 75 cents 


“E-Z” Waist Union Suits of Nainsook are 
the most economical you can buy. Read 
the nine points of “E-Z” superiority in the 
panel at the left. Then inspect “E-Z’s” in 
the children’s department of your favorite 
store. Each suit is sealed in an individual 
sanitary glassine envelope. 


Look for this label: 


THE JO Jwaist 
Unron Sur 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 














The Standard by Which to Measure All Children’s Underwear 


SOLD IN THE 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT OF 
MOST GOOD STORES 


The E-Z Waist Co., 61 Worth St., N. Y. 
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BANDS ¢o fit 
the square fold 
diaper doctors 
now recommend 


ie ks child has greater freedom 

if the diaper is folded in a 
rectangular shape instead of the 
usual triangular,” (see diagram be- 
low) says one of the foremost baby 
specialists today. 

Nurses in the best hospitals are 
starting baby off with this diaper be- 
cause it won’t bunch, endangering 
the straightness of his chubby, 
dimpled legs. 


Now you can get preciously soft Carter 
knitted bands especially designed for 
“square-fold diapers.” The smooth pat- 
ented reinforcements carefully sewn on 
each side of these new Carter “S. T.” 
bands come just where the diaper is 
fastened, holding it firm and keeping the 
band from wearing out. 


These soft little bands are made with 
the same superior fit and workmanship 
that have made Carter’s bands and shirts 
the choice of careful mothers for 50 years, 
and of the softest, fluffiest yarns. 


él A ¥ 


Doctors and nurses recommend Carter’s 
shirts, too, because the carefully placed 
buttons make them easy to adjust with- 
out turning baby over and without need 
for knotted or bunchy tapes. The flat 
seams and delicately finished edges won’t 
chafe baby’s tender skin. You can get 
Carter’s at your favorite store in all 
weights and qualities from the warmest 
wool to finest silk. 


The William Carter Company, Need- 
ham Heights, Mass. Makers of baby gar- 
ments for over 50 years. 


Write for free booklet 


Which tells all about baby’s clothes 
and was written for us by anauthority. 


Carter's 


REG VS PAT OF 


Shirts and bands for babies 


Doctors recommend folding the diaper once 
down the middle. It is pulled between baby’s 
legs and fastened on 
either side through the 
reinforcements on the 
band, and again at the 
side of the leg. (See 
below.) 


If you prefer the 
three-corner diaper, 
Carter’s bands come 
reinforced front and 
back. (See above.) 
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asset rather than a liability 
to the family. The days of 
this type of exploitation are 
happily past; children are no 
longer given out for adoption 
by child-placing agencies 
without a careful and searching scrutiny 
of their future homes and the assurance 
that these homes will provide the care that 
is their due. 

Moreover, all of the reliable child- 
placing agencies have set definite stand- 
ards for foster homes, and maintain a 
form of supervision over the children until 
any danger of harmful influences and 
wrong environment need no longer be con- 
sidered. This supervision is not one that 
any well-meaning foster parents may 
fear; it is only a form of codperation with 
the parents in assuring the child the kind - 
of home that he should have and offering 
the larger experience of the agencies in 
solving some of the problems that must 
inevitably arise and in meeting the ad- 
justments that are a common need. As 
a rule it is generally considered much bet- 
ter to place a child “‘on trial’ before the 
legal adoption takes place. This pro- 
cedure lessens any risk that there may be 
both for the would-be parents and for the 
child. 

You will be inclined to be more critical 
of your adopted child than you would be of 
your own. He must maintain a much 
higher standard of conduct to satisfy you; 
you will demand much of him that you 
would not expect of your own children, 
and you will often unthinkingly 
insist that the child make the 


eA Home for Every ©hild 


(Continued from Page 29) 


told sufficiently early by the foster par- 
ents, the knowledge may come to them 
from other and less sympathetic sources, 
and such a tragedy may make so deep an 
impression that neither years nor the 
most loving attempts to temper the shock 
can wipe it out. Frankly faced in the be- 
ginning, adoption is accepted as a natural 
occurrence; hidden for a time, it will arise 
to plague you and will do much to destroy 
the confidence that has been established 
between you and the child. 

If you are afraid of assuming what 
seems to you to be the future risk involved 
in adopting a child, I would like to help in 
dispelling this apprehension by telling you 
of the way in which some of these children 
have turned out. The State Charities’ Aid 
Association of New York has made, under 
the general supervision of Miss Sophie 
Van S. Theis, an unusually complete study 
of nine hundred and ten children who are 
now over eighteen years of age and who 
were placed out for care in private homes 
by the association when they were babies 
or very little children. This report, which 
is entitled How Foster Children Turn Out, 
will be sent to anyone who will inclose one 
dollar and write for it to this association 
at 105 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York City. It can be quoted only in small 


a 


of them had been definitely 
abandoned by their parents. 
Where there was any knowl- 
edge as to the family back- 
ground of these children, it 
was known that over two- 
thirds were from families where the en- 
vironment was rated as distinctly bad; 
and this was counted as a handicap for 
the children, as 14 per cent had been with 
their own parents for the first two years of 
life, 19 per cent for the first five years and 
67 per cent had the effect of their own 
family environment for over five years. 
Certainly these conditions must be counted 
as unfavorable and as needing a strong 
counteracting influence in the new en- 
vironment. 

The families into whose homes these 
children went represented a cross section 
of the ordinary American stock. A careful 
inquiry into the economic conditions of 
the foster families showed that their in- 
comes ranged from four hundred dollars 
to twenty-five thousand dollars a year, 
but by far the greater number went to 
homes where there was little or no luxury 
and where the children were to be brought 
up ina simple way. The test as to how the 
children turned out rested upon the 
standards that we accept as meaning good 
and useful citizenship. 

The report uses the term ‘“‘capable”’ as 
indicating that the child was a success 
when measured by such a standard. 
“‘Capable’”’ when used in the report means 
children who in their later years “‘are law 
abiding, who manage their own 
affairs with good sense and are 





adjustment to his new environ- 
ment rather than that you 


living in accordance with good 
moral standards of their com- 





should gradually and carefully | 
make this adjustment for him. | 
If you have adopted a very 
young baby this problem need 
not arise, for the child will then | 
accept his surroundings with as 
little question or wonder as your | 
own child would. But if you | 
have adopted an older child, one 
who has had the time and op- 
portunity to form a set of im- 
pressions before he came to you, 
then the responsibility of fitting 
him to his new life is yours and 
not his. 


Mutual Confidence 


OU should, in short, not ex- 

pect the child to make an 
adjustment that you are not 
willing to make yourselves. 
Later, the child will do his share; 
but in the first few years he will 
need much understanding help. 
He is forming an entirely new 
set of impressions, and at the 
same time the old set is there 
with all its conflicting welter 
of hurt and doubt and mis- 
understanding. 

Mutual confidence and un- 
derstanding are just as essen- 
tial for success in bringing up 
adopted children as they are 
necessary for establishing the 





C frocks 


By Eviru D. OsBorneE 


a love the rustling song of 
silks, 
And some in velvet love to go, 
Trailing softly to and fro. 
Satin, like the bloom on fruit, 
Forms my Julia's Sabbath suit. 
Glistening and full of sheen 
Is sweet Janet’s velveteen. 
Clare in mannish tweeds is dressed. 
Broadcloth suits Dorinda best. 
Betty's lovely as can be, 
Clad in ruffled organdie. 
Crispy linen, snowy white, 
Annabel considers right. 
Maud’s too lovely to forget, 
In diaphanous georgette. 

And yet 
Comes a vision to my mind 
Of a lady sweet and kind, 
Dressed in the style of long ago— 
My mother, in sprigged calico! 


munity.” Judged by this high 
test—and I wonder how many 
of our own children could make 
this grade—77 per cent of these 
children were rated as ‘‘capa- 
ble” when they were over eight- 
een years of age. 


Girls Wanted 


T SEEMS to be the common 
experience that, as far as one’s 
own child is concerned, boys are 
in greater demand than girls; 
| but when the question of adop- 
tion comes, the greater demand 
is for girls. The explanation may 
be, in the case of the first-born 
child, the instinctive recognition 
of the tradition of carrying on 
the family name and line through 
a male heir. In the case of an 
adopted child a different point 
of view is natural. We may 
have an idea that boys are more 
difficult to bring up and to start 
on the right path of life than 
| girls are. If the boy is our own, 
| we are willing to assume with- 
out question all that this implies 
and involves. But if we are to 
make a free choice in the mat- 
ter, we will take what seems to 
us the easier way and choose a 
girl. Whatever the reason, the 
fact remains that girls are the 








right traits in one’s own children. 
You may never know where 





favorites as foster children. 
i| There is no hard-and-fast 








your adopted child came from, 
but if he has reached the age 
when impressions are absorbed he will 
know the incidents that lie back in that 
hazy past time. Many of the child-placing 
agencies feel that it is wiser to cut entirely 
loose from all past associations and let the 
child stand or fall on his own merits. There 
are many good reasons for this policy. If 
the child is to be in a new home, it is well 
for him not to remember his past life and 
it is better that the foster parents should 
not, even unconsciously, be influenced by 
the conditions of his former environment. 
Both for the child and for the parents, the 
change in relationship should be a rebirth 
into a new life and the old life should be 
wholly discarded. 

If children have been adopted, they 
should know this fact. If they are not 


part, but I wish to supplement it with a 
few of my own experiences with adopted 
children. 

Of these nine hundred and ten children, 
35 per cent were under five years of age 
when they were placed out in private 
families, 21 per cent were between five and 
ten years of age and the remainder were 
over ten years of age. In one-quarter of 
the cases nothing whatever was known of 
the child’s own family, and in the rest the 
knowledge of the child’s heredity and early 
environment was very slight. They were 
average children, differing in no particular 
from any children; 58 per cent were girls 
and 42 per cent boys. As nearly as could 
be determined, 14 per cent of these chil- 
dren had been born out of wedlock and all 


rule to follow for success in 
bringing up children, whether 
they belong to one because of birth or 
by adoption. We all know well how en- 
tirely different every child may be from 
every other child. 

It is this individuality that makes life 
so full of interest. It means that each 
child must be considered as an entity and 
dealt with in accordance with his own 
traits and characteristics as they develop. 
The risks involved in bringing up an 
adopted child are not different from the 
risks that must be met with in one’s own 
children. 

The proportion of adopted children who 
turn out well is, I am sure, just as great 
as the proportion of our own children who 
live up to the expectations that we cherish 
for them. 
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Only 2 Women in 10 Today 


In the Better Walks of Life 
still employ the hazardous hygienic methods of yesterday 


8 in every 10 women in the better walks of 
life have adopted this new way which solves 
woman’s most important problem. . . by ending 
the insecurity and uncertainty of old ways —* fe 


... and by providing easy disposal. 


By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND 
Graduate Nurse 


os rigid exactments of modern social and 
business life demand a new hygiene for 
women. Days are too precious, too full, to be 
lost . . . or interfered with by even natural com- 
plications. 


For that reason, you will find much more than 
simply a mere convenience in this new way. It 
will make a great difference in your life. 


Gayest, filmiest frocks may now be worn with- 
out a moment’s thought. Social demands are met 
in confidence. One lives every day . . . unhandi- 
capped. The uncertainty of old methods has been 
supplanted with a protection both absolute and 
scientific. 


Factors that changed the hygienic 
habits of millions 


This new way is Kotex, the scientific sanitary pad. 
Nurses in war-time France first discovered it. It 
is made of the super-absorbent Cellucotton, cov- 
ered with specially processed, soft-finished gauze. 


It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen times its 
own weight in moisture. It is five times as ab- 
sorbent as cotton. 


Each Kotex pad deodorizes with a new disin- 


“Ask for them by name” 


KOT Ee x 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


“Supplied also in personal service cabinets 
in rest-rooms 


West Disinfecting Co. 
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fectant. Think of the amazing protection this 
feature alone gives! 


Easy disposal—simply discard 


There is no bother, no expense, of laundry. 
Simply discard Kotex as you would a 
piece of tissue—without embarrassment. 


If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It will 
make a great difference in your viewpoint, in 
your peace of mind and your health. 


Many ills, according to many leading medical 
authorities, are traced to the use of unsafe and un- 
sanitary makeshift methods. 


Thus today, on eminent medical advice, millions 
are turning to this new way. 


You can get it anywhere, today 


A fair test will convince you of its many advan- 
tages. No other method will ever satisfy. Kotex 
comes in sanitary sealed packages of twelve, in 
2 sizes: the Regular, and Kotex-Super. At all 
better drug and department stores, everywhere. 


Write today for ‘Personal Hygiene”’ booklet. 
Sample of Kotex will be mailed free on request. 


Cellucotton Products Co., 166 West Jackson’ 


Boulevard, Chicago. 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 


Kotex Super: 
90c per dozen 





Easy Disposal 
and 2 other important 
factors 





No laundry. As easy to dis- 

(Z) pose of as a piece of tis- 
sue—thus ending the trying 
problem of disposal. 





Utter protection—Kotex ab- 
sorbs 16 times its own weight 
in moisture; 5 times that of 
cotton, and it deodorizes, thus 
assuring double protection. 





Easy to buy anywhere.* 

3 Many stores keep them 
ready-wrapped in plain 
paper—simply help yourself, 
pay the clerk, that is all. 


No laundry —discard as 
easily as a piece of tissue. 
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(orrect kabrics for Al Over the Ftouseé 


sera |ABRICS that play their part in the fur- 
a| nishing of our homes are accepted as a 
matter of course until a sudden need arises 
i) to choose a new upholstery covering, a new 
%| curtain, or new materials for some special 
1 room or for a whole house. Then we realize 
4| that we know little or nothing about the 

= : ‘! fabrics which offer the wisest choice as re- 
gards fashion, cost, durability and beauty. 

While fashion should not necessarily be considered a 
factor in determining the beauty of an interior, still fashion 
often does control the selection and the price range we find at 
our disposal. For this reason, then, we should inform our- 
selves regarding so-called fashionable and popular fabrics. 

The matter of the price we pay for fabrics should be 
studied also. Often high price means exceptional durability 
and quality; but very often, also, high price represents 
mere luxuriance. If one can afford high-priced fabrics, then 
the primary requisites should be durability and quality. 

Often this choice must be made in the realm of one mate- 
rial, such as mohair velvet or a drapery fabric of artificial 
silk. In the case of the mohair, I should prefer putting all 
the money I could afford into a plain and conservative 
mohair velvet of finest quality which would guarantee extra 
years of service rather than spending the same amount for a 
fancy mohair velvet of poorer quality which, owing to rich- 
ness of pattern, costs as much or more. In the case of the 
drapery fabric of artificial silk, I should prefer buying the 
best the market afforded, even if this cost a dollar more 
a yard, feeling sure that I would thereby be guaranteed real 
fadelessness, and the years of wear and beauty that are 
promised; for in this case especially the extra price is the 
guaranty of service. 
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Beauty the Important F ‘actor 


N THE realm of the cheaper fabrics the same test holds: 
Buy for quality instead of for mere aping of some luxurious 
style. Not only are many fine artificial silks a third lower in 
price than pure-silk fabrics approximating the same appear- 
ance and weight but without the permanence of ‘color, but 
there are domestic renderings of toiles de Jouey, cretonnes, 
prints, chintzes, cotton velours of permanent color, reps, 
machine-made tapestries reproducing the spirit of old 
designs, and many other lew-priced fabrics that bring the 
beauty of appearance within the means of those who could 
not afford to pay for fabrics of a higher price. 

When, however, the character of the interior and the 
means of the owner justify handmade petit or gros-point 
tapestries, heavy silk brocades, taffetas of pure silk, superla- 
tive mohair textures of silvery sheen, and gorgeous hand- 
printed linens, their selection likewise repays discerning 
judgment. In any case beauty should be a tantamount 
factor in selection. High or low cost, durability or the usages 
of custom are no guaranty of beauty. This must be con- 
sidered separately. 

In the realm in which fabrics play their part, no greater 
uncertainty of judgment is felt than in the selection of mate- 
rials for the covering of sofas and chairs. But if it is realized 
that a harmonious variety of materials, including figured 


By ETHEL CARPENTER 
I/ustrated by Marton Dismant 


and plain effects and differing colors, may be used for the 
upholstering of a given room, deciding the covering for any 
one chair is not so fraught with responsibility as if the fate of 
the rest were thereby sealed in a like upholstery material. 
Truly, nowadays, to be smart is to be unmatched. There- 
fore, one material chosen may be costly while another may 
be economically priced, provided they both are keyed to the 
room setting. Thus one or two materials lovely enough to be 
prohibitive if used for more than an occasional piece are 
brought within one’s means. 

The range in upholstery fabrics is large and delightfully 
varied. There are the smart patterned materials, including 
printed linen, cretonne and glazed chintz. Many are beau- 
tiful enough for use in the most formal room. Too, they offer 
an opportunity for variety in the everyday living room 
which, without them, might seem too somber and dull; while 
the quainter chintzes are almost indispensable in interpreting 
the character of early American charm. 

Depending upon quality, weight and width, two to twenty 
dollars a yard may be considered a broad middle gauge of 
price for cretonnes and printed linens. In choosing one of 
these materials for upholstery, the degree of hard use must 
enter into the decision. If the piece to be covered does not 
receive overly hard wear, such as one of the lesser chairs in a 
living room, a chair or day bed in a bedroom or the uphol- 
stered pieces in a summer cottage, a wisely selected lower- 
priced cretonne will answer. The cheaper grades also make 
delightful slip covers. But if more wear is required, an in- 
crease in price makes good returns in durability. 

The price for glazed chintz might be anywhere from two 
dollars up. There has been a great vogue recently for up- 
holsteries of this material, which argues well for its dura- 
bility, though it obviously cannot be expected to wear as do 
the heavier fabrics. But in the interior of smart simplicity it 
has no peer, and if dark colorings are chosen, it will give a 
surprising amount of service. 

One of the least expensive rich fabrics to be advised for 
upholstering purposes is mercerized cotton velours, prefer- 
ably sunfast. While this material may be procured in vary- 
ing grades from three dollars up, the fifty-inch quality which 
sells for about six dollars a yard is the right weight to give 
good service. Many people admire the compact weave and 
satiny gloss found in these velours, and the price alone makes 
mercerized cotton velours a veritable godsend to those who 
cannot make the initial outlay required for, say, a good 
mohair velvet. I know of one shop which specializes several 
times a year in fifty-inch velours, many of them fadeless, 
priced at two dollars anda half a yard. Reduced from values 
of five to six dollars, they are ideal for upholstering. 

When a silky texture is desired, for durability and beauty 
damasks offer a fine choice for upholstering. These may be 
had in pure silk, in pure silk and linen or cotton, and in arti- 
ficial silk. A heavy pure-silk damask is almost prohibitive in 
price, and usually silk mixed with linen is to be preferred, 
since it offers as much beauty and more wear. Many people 





whose homes and purses are not rich enough to support 
these damasks of silk, or brocades of silk, which are even 
more luxurious in appearance, must satisfy themselves with 
damasks of artificial silk. Some of these goods, fifty inches 
wide and fadeless, are priced somewhat under ten dollars a 
yard, and may be had in delightful two-toned and change- 
able effects. Particularly lovely are the pale greens changing 
with pale gold or silver, the two-toned golds, the black and 
gold and the changeable peacock blues shot with soft orange. 
Then there are the reps. These cost from two dollars up; 
three dollars a yard will procure a very stunning fadeless 
upholstery material either in plain colors or in stripes. 
Plain heavy sateens in decorative colors and piped with a 
contrasting hue make admirable first covers which will serve 
until a permanent upholstery material can be afforded. 


Fabrics of the Richer Sort 


MONG the high-class woolen upholsteries are the mohair 
velvets, which perhaps head the list of popular and desir- 
able fabrics of the richer sort. When it is considered that in 
many cases mohair velvet emerges triumphant and unfaded 
from the test of some twenty years or more of wear, the 
initial outlay is amply justified if the materials are chosen 
with permanence in mind. Such selections include simple 
weaves, conservative colors, plain fabrics, or conventionally 
designed surfaces, such as fine-lined stripes, diamond pat- 
terns and checked weaves. 

Mohair velvets are to be found in the cut and the uncut 
types. Sometimes the two are successfully blended in one 
piece, in the smallest of allover weaves. In the wide-cut mo- 
hair velvets a dependable quality may be purchased at ten to 
fifteen dollars a yard, though sometimes one makes a lucky 
find for less. In the uncut mohair velvets, called frisé or 
frisette, add five to ten dollars more per yard. In the plain 
weaves, which are capable of great brilliance and change- 
able color effects, and in the small conventional patterns, 
self-colored, this material is at its best. And for furniture of 
particularly fine lines or period tendencies, these plainer 
frisé mohairs achieve real but simple elegance. 

Handmade and machine-made tapestry resembling old- 
time needlework is very popular. The handmade examples 
of petit and gros point and many machine-made versions 
confer distinction on the occasional piece of upholstered 
furniture. Frequently used for back and seat upholstery of 
the wooden-armed chair, these tapestries are also to be ad- 
vised for two or three seat sofas, either used alone or in 
combination with a harmonizing mohair velvet. There has 
also been a vogue of late for reproductions of the old crewel 
embroidered linens. Jacobean designs embroidered in rich- 
hued wools on light neutral-grounded linen are suitable for 
upholstery or curtains. 

During recent years there has been a noticeable change in 
materials for window draperies. Glass curtains are more fre- 
quently of color and of silk. Styles to suit various rooms 
seem to be controlled by the type of color rather than by a 
change of material, and when white or neutral tones are 
needed for a scheme these are still of the favored new 


(Continued on Page 134) 
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Ju xpose our hands to kitchen soap 3 times a day 
( 
SA in the dishpan? 
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ORE than half a million 
kitchens forever closed to the 
old housekeeping bugbear! 

Over a million hands no longer 
red, puckered, rough after the daily 
dishwashing ! 

Women themselves put an end to 


Your hands are in the dishpan for 
an hour and a half every day. Be kind 
to them, keep them soft and white— 
use Lux! Lux is easier, too. Its tis- 
sue-thin flakes dissolve at once—mak- 
ing just enough gentle, cleansing suds 
for a whole panful of dishes. Your 
most precious china, gold-banded or 


“Never again !"half a million women say 


flowered, is unharmed by Lux. Your 
fragile goblets and other glassware 
are left radiantly sparkling—jewel- 
like! One teaspoonful of Lux is all 
you need. 

Use it next time you wash dishes— 
you'll never go back to the old way! 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


dishwashing discomforts; made the 
change from the old method to the 
new! Two things influenced them— 















































support —the realization that harsh kitchen 
re even soaps make hands red and rough 
wy pe —the discovery that Lux is as gentle 
; ——— and mild as the finest toilet soap 
ollarsa 
change- - 
anal How they happened to begin 
onan | For years Lux has guarded the pre- 
lars — q cious possessions of women all over 
fadeless the world. Costly silks and chiffons, 
oe fragile laces, perishable woolens—all 
it secu I washed in Lux! Women were quick 
ed. to see the difference in their hands. 
Lux always leaves them so white, so 
smooth! 
ee “Tux for dishes, too!’” women ex- 
lege. 1 claimed. ‘It saves our hands.” 
2 _ Today there is a package of Lux on 
ear, the more than half a million kitchen 


chosen shelves ready for the three-times-a- 
day dishwashing! 
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You can rid your hands completely of that tell-tale 
“dishpan look” —just use Lux for washing dishes! 
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are ae | It was while washing out their exquisite 
} FOOm silks and laces that women discovered 


a 
hgh how kindly Lux treats hands. 
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Now, a big convenient package, too 
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For the wedding breakfast, the DINNER ROLL, tender, crisp and crusty, is the correct bread to serve 


Now easy to serve 


* VARIETY of 
BREADS 


yvyg 


Today the practiced housekeeper, the woman 
who has consummate skill and taste, serves a 
different kind of bread for each meal! 

7 x y 
VARIETY is the very essence of success 
in planning the menu. 

Not even the most venturesome woman 
would dare to serve the same meat, salad 
or dessert consistently day in and day 
out. The same bread—three times a day 
—is considered equally undesirable in well 
managed homes nowadays. 


May, 1926 


For one’s bread orders are so easily 
varied. Your own baker now makes a 
delightful variety of breads, whole wheat, 
tye, raisin, and several types of white 
loaves. In addition, he is baking a tempt- 
ing assortment of “small breads”— 
Parker House Rolls, Dinner Rolls, Cin- 
namon Buns, Raisin Buns, half a dozen dif- 
ferent coffee cakes and scores of other in- 
teresting, new varieties—each so individual, 
so delicious that no one would dream 
they were not made from your own recipes! 
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SANDWICH ROLLs have a marvel. 
ously tender, rich, brown crust 








BUTTERFLY BUNS are enriched with 


iy 4 A { x eggs and butter and covered with 
. J 3 a? dainty vanilla frosting 





ATCHING a food hamper un- types of coffee cake; in addition to the 
packed in a camp in the Adiron- tender, even-grained, creamy white loaf 
dacks one marvels at the almost endless with its golden butter-crust—do you 


oe aa arate ne eee 8 he aR me 


variety of beautifully baked breads that 
are sent from town to supplement the 
skill of the camp chef. Sandwich Rolls; 
Butterfly Buns; Butter Horns and other 
delicious buns; Form Cake and several 


realize that your baker or grocer can 
supply these delicious breads? You can 
add tremendous interest to every meal 
you plan, merely by ordering his ‘“spe- 
cials” every day 





VY baker uses the same fine ingredi- 
ents which you would use in your own 
home and bakes with an unvarying skill 
which scarcely any cook can match. He 
makes every one of the breads pictured here 
and many other interesting kinds. Get them 
from his ovens, fresh and fragrant and be- 
guilingly good, by asking for his “specials” 
every day. Even in the smaller places your 
baker or your grocer can supply the correct 
bread for every occasion. Thirty thousand 
bakers now use Fleischmann’s Yeast, just as 
all discriminating housewives used to do. 


The Fleischmann Company. Offices in all 














ForM CAKE derives its characteristic flavor from. 
ground almonds and carefully blended spices 























principal cities. 
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Cin- ys 

er in- OW the family loves the new type of whole bodies grow sturdy. Discriminating hostesses 

‘tal ecm + wheat bread which bakers now make so _ order it because any dinner party is sure to bring 
i skillfully. Its texture is even and tender; its rich, devotees of the increasingly popular nutty brown 

lream WHOLE WHEAT BREAD has a rich, nutty flavor nutty flavor is deliciously satisfying! Careful loaf. Slices smpowen: f bk Bi crumbling and 


cipes! 





mothers serve this new whole wheat bread be- 
cause it supplies food elements which help little 





stays fresh for several days. Sold everywhere 
by bakers and by grocers. Serve it for variety. 
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Better Food-at Lower Cost 
with (Greater Convenience 


BECAUSE every drop of Pet Milk is uniformly more e 
than twice as rich as ordinary milk—the cream 
always in the milk—creamed vegetables and all 
other dishes cooked with Pet Milk have the q 
substance and flavor of better food. 


BECAUSE Pet Milk serves in place of cream at less 


than half the cost— because it gives the “cream and a 

butter” flavor that requires a lot of butter where , Ss 

ordinary milk is used—because, as extra rich milk, : 

it costs no more than ordinary milk—Pet Milk ‘ 

gives you better food at lower cost. a 

v 

BECAUSE, sterilized in sealed containers, it keeps n 

fresh and sweet on the pantry shelf—because it is : 

rich enough to use in place of cream—can be t 

diluted to suit any milk need—Pet Milk is the b 

os most convenient cream and milk supply for every 0 
= : household use. . 
; “Th Our New Book-——“ You Can Save On Your Milk Bill” : 
ae | , —will tell you how Pet Milk for every use will give R 
y you better food, at lower cost, with greater convenience. if 
We send it free upon request. a 


Creamed Carrots and Peas 


1 tablespoon butter 1 teaspoon onion juice n 
1 tablespoon flour ¥ cup Pet Milk 

¥ teaspoon salt 24 cup water s 
Few grains paprika 1 cup cooked carrots . 
Few grains pepper 1 cup cooked peas 0 


Melt butter, add flour, salt, paprika, pepper and 
onion juice and mix well. Add the combined milk 


— 


and water slowly and bring to the boiling point, stirring D 
constantly. Add carrots and peas and heat thoroughly. t 
t 

Do not confuse Pet Milk with milk r 
preserved with sugar. In Pet Milk 
nothing is added to the pure milk. | 

a 

PET MILK COMPANY c 

(Originators of Evaporated Milk) t 

834 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. t 

/ ) { 
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<=593|N THE spring, if we visit the shops contain- 
Rug) ing good furniture, our fancies are apt to 
Pm turn to maple. For of all the furniture that 
%4| is being made today, the maple pieces have 
Ss 8} a fascination rarely to be equaled. They are 
quaint in shape, recalling suggestions of what we are 
sure typified the charming old-fashioned homes of our 
great-great-grandmothers; they are lovely in color, of 
an antique honey tone very unlike the soberness of wal- 
nut and mahogany, and so capturing our admiration 
afresh through contrast. Almost without being con- 
scious of it, this furniture of honey-gold makes us see 
rooms of lighter character where crisp green fabrics, 
spring colored, vie with flowery chintzes, and perky ruf- 
fles edge the demurest slips. We see woodwork painted 
apple green or palest sage or ivory; we see walls papered 
with quaint chintz designs; with designs of ships and 
mills, or other early American subjects; or else we see 
walls covered demurely with a plain neutral tint. And, 
best of all, when we are just wondering if we can afford 
to invest in maple furniture, we find that so much can 
be bought in maple for the money expended that many 
of the prices are very tempting indeed. 

Maple, besides being temptingly priced, is quainter in 
appearance and more unusual than other types of fine 
furniture—so much so that anyone suddenly entering a 
room furnished in maple is sure to exclaim with delight. 
So if you want your house to be talked about and copied, 
if you want something that everyone has not yet learned 
all by themselves to appreciate, you will do some of your 
new furnishing with maple. 

Now is the time to buy maple, since its new popular- 
ity has caused it to achieve a maximum beauty at a 
minimum price. These photographs show pieces of 
maple you can buy today at remarkable prices, consid- 
ering their worthiness of being included in the heirlooms 
of tomorrow. In one of the pictures you will see a nar- 
row secretaire of the gracefully adaptable type so popu- 
lar today, no matter what its wood. This secretaire is 
made in antique maple and mahogany veneer; the ex- 
terior of the piece is predominantly maple, while the ex- 
terior trimmings and the interior desk portion are of 
mahogany. The price of this secretaire is seventy-five 
dollars. It is six feet five and a half inches high, and twenty- 
five and a half inches wide. 

The small chair shown at the left of the secretaire is suit- 
able for desk use and looks like a real antique. It is made 
of beech in antique maple color, and it has a rush seat. Its 
price is seventeen dollars and a half. The butterfly table at 
the right is of maple and is priced at thirty-one dollars and 
fifty cents. It is twenty-six inches high, and with leaves 
extended its top has a diameter of thirty inches. 





(orner (upboard Group 


HE accenting details shown in this grouping are espe- 

cially suitable for use with maple furniture. The sil- 
houette.pictures hung on the wall are done on glass and are 
priced at six dollars and a quarter each. The blue pottery 
lamp base is nine dollars, and the chintz shade is six dollars 
and twenty-five cents. 

The maple corner cupboard is a lovely piece, priced at 
ninety-four dollars. It is rich and dull in tone, and of nice 
proportions. It is six feet high, thirty-two inches wide, and 
sixteen inches deep. The small maple cabinet for magazines 


4 pair of bonnet-top cabinets, a Molly Pitcher table and an 
Early American wing chair. 
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PHOTOS. BY WILLIAM SHEWELL ELLIS STUDIO 


Maple Furniture 
Lou (ban Buy 


or (harming 
Ei arly -American Rooms 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 


to be seen at its right is decorated, and is priced at thirty- 
eight dollars. It is thirty-five inches high and seventeen 
inches wide. The Windsor chair is of combination mahogany 
and birch in an antique maple finish and is priced at fifteen 
dollars and seventy-five cents. The hanging bookshelf is 
twenty-four dollars and a quarter, and is done in an orange 
red suitable for use with maple. The oval machine-braided 
rag rug is in rainbow tones and is only three dollars. 

In the grouping showing the pair of tall cabinets, there is 
gathered together a collection of lovely pieces. These maple 
cabinets may be used for books or china. They have quaint 
bonnet tops, small-paned doors, Queen Anne cabriole legs, 
and under the cupboard portion, one drawer. They are 
priced at one hundred and seventeen dollars each. The 
drop-leaf table of maple shown with them costs seventy 
dollars, and is named after Molly Pitcher. When the leaves 
of this table are closed, its top measures seventeen by 
thirty-four inches; when they are open it measures forty- 
four by thirty-four inches. It is twenty-eight inches high. 
The Early American wing chair is upholstered in chintz 








A corner cupboard of good proportions, priced at ninety- 
four dollars. The magazine cabinet costs thirty-eight. 


133 


showing a light ground and posies of gay colors, and 
costs one hundred and twenty-eight dollars. 

I have seen all these pieces used with great charm in 
a living room attractively lighted in the daytime by four 
small-paned windows hung with chintz and at night by 
quaint wall sconces of painted tin. The woodwork of the 
room was painted a very pale sage green; the walls were 
of cream tint. 

At one end of the long wall having no windows there 
was a heafth, which was balanced at the other end by a 
straight built-in cupboard for books. Two armchairs 
were grouped around the hearth, one a low-backed 
maple chair with a ruffled cushion, the other a low over- 
stuffed chair with a ruffled slip. A tiny drop-leaf table 
was placed by the arm of this chair. In the corner of 
the room by the hearth there was installed the maple 
corner cupboard shown in the photograph. 

In the large space between the two windows on the 
opposite long wall there was placed the grouping com- 
posed of the two narrow cabinets, the wing chair, and 
the Molly Pitcher table. 

The small secretary was placed by the window in the 
far end of the room. 

And to complete the room’s furnishing, there were 
two more armchairs with high backs of maple and rush 
seats. A room furnished like this could be used as a 
combination living and dining room by substituting an 
extension maple drop leaf for the Molly Pitcher table 
seen near the wing chair. 


Dining Room Scheme 


DINING ROOM could be schemed around this maple 
corner cupboard, already mentioned, by using with 
it six or more Windsor chairs like the one shown at its left. 
The maple dining table could be of large round drop-leaf 
type supplied with extension leaves; or else it could be 
an oblong draw table. I have seen a very simple dining 
room furnished with a long and narrow table having 
shallow drop leaves running its full length. The maple 
chairs were seventeenth-century American Queen Anne 
types with rush seats and fiddle backs. A maple Welsh 
dresser and a Queen Anne lowboy were the pieces used to 
complete this dining room. Even if you have no other 
available room in your house for quaint furnishings of 
maple, surely it will be possible to do one bedroom in this 
quaintest of all woods. As a delightful beginning for the 
furnishing of such a bedroom see page 134. 

This lovely maple canopy bed is dressed in full regalia 
attire, comprising plaited tester, valances, and side curtains 
of glazed chintz, showing gay flowers on a background of 
black, and with edging ruffles of green. The bedspread and 
pillow throw match these draperies, and all linings and 
rufflings are of the same delightful plain spring-green glazed 
chintz. 

The maple canopy bed minus its fittings, for most people 
will make these for themselves, costs seventy-seven dollars 
and fifty cents. This bed was picked from thousands of 
pieces for use in the typical American house which has been 
exhibited in Paris. 

The maple veneered chest to be seen at the left of this 
bed is of very delightful line and color and is priced at 
eighty-four dollars and fifty cents. It is thirty-eight and 
a half inches high, forty inches wide, and twenty-two 
deep. The toilet mirror set on it is of quaint shape and 
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This handsome maple highboy is a suitable companion piece for 
the canopy bed shown on page 1}4. 
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HE TRADE MARK KNOWN IN EVERY HOME 


Proof / 
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~is CERTAI » fie 
or fine things’ 


T will not wrinkle the cloth on the back stroke 

because of its round heel—a distinctive feature 
—and because it has no sharp edges or corners 
to gather or wrinkle the cloth. Your choicest 
garment can be ironed without danger of injury 
as the tapered point of the Universal slips 
quickly and easily into the finest pleats and 
ruffles. 


The Universal Wrinkle Proof Iron makes iron- 
ing day short and easy. It irons backwards and 
sideways as easily as forward. Price $6.00. 


UNIVERSAL Household Helps 


Although sold at popular prices, costing little 
or no more than ordinary lines, Universal 
Appliances offer the best values obtainable, 
whether the value is measured in quality of 
materials, attractiveness of design and work- 
manship, or in service rendered. Every appli- 
ance is unconditionally guaranteed to perform 
satisfactorily the task for which it is intended. 
For every home need there is a “UNIVERSAL” House- 
hold Help, only a few of which are shown in the border. 


Ask your neighbor or your dealer about their merits; 
they know, and will be proud to tell you. 


Universal Household Helps Sold By All Good Dealers 


Write for Booklet No. 12 
Showing many other Universal Household Helps 
for Home Needs. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


New Britain, Connecticut 


Manufacturers of the Famous Universal Home Needs 
for nearly three-quarters of a century 
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matching wood and costs twenty-six dol- 
lars and a half. 

In another picture there will be seen a 
maple highboy which also could be used 
in this bedroom, either with the chest al- 
ready described or in place of it. It is 
more expensive than the chest, costing 
two hundred and nineteen dollars, but if 
it were preferred, other economies in the 
furnishing of 
the room 
would make it 
possible. The 
maple finished 
birch Windsor 
to be seen at 
the right of 
the highboy 
is twenty-five 
dollars and a 
quarter. The 
small butter- 
fly table to be 
seen atthe 
left of the 
highboy is 
twenty-seven 
inches high, 








selected for the bed, and the curtains 
hung at the windows of the room. A 
quaint English print was found at the 
dress-goods counter for the moderate price 
of fifty cents a yard. This was of apple 
green with little white spots on it. Side 
drapes and Dutch valances of this were 
hung at the windows, over ruffled white 
glass curtains of marquisette. This green 
English print 
was used also 
for part of 
the draperies 
of the bed— 
the ten-inch- 
deep valance 
hung around 
the canopy, 
and a ruffled 
pillow throw. 
The canopy 
itself was cov- 
ered with*a 
green cotton 
taffeta, se- 
lected for its 
nice color, 
which was 


with a top permanent, 
measuring and its unob- 
thirty-two trusiveness. 
and “4 half A canopy bed such as the above may well lay claim to This material 
inches wideby the place of honor in any bedroom. was also used 


thirty-five 

inches long, with the leaves extended. Its 
price is twenty-four dollars and twenty- 
five cents. 

The armchair with the rush seat to be 
seen near the canopy bed is thirty-two 
dollars and a half. 

I have seen a large bedroom charm- 
ingly and economically furnished with a 
few of these maple pieces. To begin with, 
the walls of the bedroom were done in 
early American ship-and-mill paper, the 
designs etched in faint orange and green 
upon a background of putty and white. 
The woodwork was white, and the floor 
was painted dust color. The canopy bed 
shown in the illustration occupied the 
place of honor in the room. The maple 
highboy, also to be seen in an illustration, 
was placed between two of the windows 
on the most important wall. A small 
dressing table, made at home, occupied 
the space at one end of the room near 
another window. 

Before describing this dressing table, 
I must tell you about the simple drapings 


for the bed- 
spread, which was widened by the use of 
one flounce, and was tucked inside the bed 
side rails. There was no floor ruffle; there 
were no side or back drapes. 

The dressing table was made out of a 
small radio table bought very inexpen- 
sively in the unpainted wood. This was 
painted green, and a floor-length flounce 
was tacked on it, with a narrow valance 
at the top which took care of the apron 
and a little drawer. The cover on the 
dressing table was a little scarf of the 
green print. 

A Queen Anne mirror in maple was hung 
over the dressing table, and on each side 
of the mirror on the wall there were candle 
sconces of painted tin. 

Hit-or-miss rag rugs, predominantly 
green, were laid on the floor. The small- 
est butterfly table was used near the bed 
for a lamp of Sandwich glass, and there 
were two chairs—a small overstuffed 
bedroom chair upholstered in chintz and 
edged with a ruffle, and a small maple 
Windsor. 


(correct Fabrics for Al Over the Ftouse 


(Continued from Page 128) 


window fabrics, including casement cloths, 
silk gauzes and silky marquisettes. Silk 
gauzes, which may be had of pure silk or 
of artificial silk, are most desirable in quiet 
colors or neutral tones—soft yellow, apple 
green or unobtrusive orange, mostly 
“‘grayed”’ by a changeable glint of silver 
tone, or the “sandy” grays and écrus. 
According to the price, these materials are 
to be had in varying degrees of dependa- 
bility. From one dollar to four a yard is 
an average range. Less expensive, some- 
times, are the mercerized cottons, with 
their high silky luster and permanent 
color. 

Curtains of white take the form now- 
adays of filmy marquisette, sometimes 


checkered or cross-barred and, of course, . 


unmercerized, or of swiss or organdie. 
Ruffly curtains of this type are still in 
evidence in the quaint room characterized 
by chintz and calico. 

Overdraperies are as diversified, regard- 
ing fabrics, as are the overstuffs. There 
are cretonnes at all prices and in every 
desirable color effect. Under eighty-five 
cents a yard neither richness nor perma- 
nence is a likely attribute, unless one 
chances upon a good bargain; but at this 
price, and on up to a dollar and a half, 
many lovely cretonnes are offered which 
are ideal for window treatments. Some 
have rich effects in dark or light designs 


and backgrounds; others are characterized 
by old-time quaintness. Many are made 
in the spirit of toiles de Jouey, printed in 
fast colors in old New England scenics. 
Plain and artificial silks result in a more 
formal window overdrapery. These run 
from four dollars a yard upward, and at 
seven or eight dollars include such lovely 
materials as the artificial damasks. 
Light-weight velours and the semidressy 
armures are advised for the richer window 
treatment; while for the quaint room cali- 
coes and prints and chintzes offer much 
contrast to these in appearance and price. 
Draw curtains, bedspreads and slip 
covers for chairs are very beautiful when 
made of artificial silk taffeta.in plain or 
changeable colors. This material is fifty 
inches wide, permanent in color and wash- 
able. Bedspreads may also be made of 
any decorative material that blends with 
the general scheme of room furnishings, 
from unbleached muslin or cretonne to.a 
handsome damask or brocade. Slip cgv- 
ers may be made of glazed chintz, ére- 
tonne, sateen piped with a contrasting 
color, or mercerized fabrics. Not only do 
they provide a smart note in modern fur- 
nishings, but they are a distinct economy. 
They save upholstery materials from much 
needless wear, and sometimes defer by 
many years the re-upholstering of some 
shabby piece. 
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: Personal Car that is Shaping 
‘New Trend of the Industry 


$2700 . 


NTRODUCED scarcely a year ago, this superb Franklin 
. Coupé has already revolutionized personal closed car design. 
Its narrow steel front pillars, eliminating the “blind spot,” 
have spread through the industry like wild-fire. Its broad, easy, 
3-passenger seat has shown owners and makers how to combine 
comfort with intimacy. Its soft leather trim has given new 
impetus to the vogue for leather upholstery in closed cars.-Even 
its extra wide doors and extra large luggage spaces have attracted 
close study, But only Franklin style and Franklin construction 
principles can weave these details into a whole so perfect in 
design and performance. Only Franklin is copper-radiation air- 
cooled—free from trouble, powerful, economical. Only 
‘Franklin is flexibly builtr—easy-riding, easy to handle, confi- 
dence-inspiring. And only Franklin can cover so many miles in 
a day. If you want the finest, most advanced and most popular 
1926 personal closed car, you will choose the Franklin Coupé. 
The Coupé with concealed rumble seat is now available 


' at $2825. Like the-standard Coupe, it comes ready for the 
road, completely equipped: only tax and freight are extra. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. 
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Glegance & Comfort 
For Baby and Mother 


When you buy a new carriage for baby you want all 
the style, daintiness, comfort, service, you can get. 
Also light weight —a carriage handled easily everywhere. 


Lloyd Loom Baby Carriages give you all this. More- 
over, they have many desirable and exclusive features 
you get at the Lloyd price only because of one thing — 
the famous Lloyd Loom spiral weaving. 


It weaves, spirally, the graceful bowl-shape body; 
does it thirty times faster than possible by human 
hand, infinitely lowers the cost. And the fabric is more 
beautiful and even, while an exclusive steel wire center 
in every upright strand insures permanent shapeliness. 

See the latest Lloyds at your dealer’s. Write us for 
his name. Look for the name “Lloyd” on the seat. 


The Lloyd Manufacturing Company (Heywood- 
Wakefield Co.), Menominee, Michigan. Canadian 
Factory: Orillia, Ontario. 
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Harrington 


(Continued from Page 9) 


It was now two o’clock, and the river 
sparkled in the sun.. The bridge was being 
repaired and one-way traffic was main- 
tained, but with unfailing good fortune 
Harrington proceeded without pause. 
On a long, partially wooded island in mid- 
stream a football game was in progress, 
but Forbes did not hear the roar of sound 
which rose from the field. He had begun 
to think that his journey was insane. It 
was an old trail and to cross 
old trails was disastrous. 

For the first time Harring- 
ton seemed to hesitate. 

“To the left, Harrington.” 

“Yes, sir.”” After all, 
Harrington had not 
hesitated. He drove 
swiftly. A half hour 
passed—an hour. 

“Into the square at 
Gettysburg and to your 
right.” 

“Yes, sir.’” 

“Now straight west.” 

“Yes, sir.”” Here Har- 
rington could not pos- 






the respectful thing to do. He looked up 
attentively at Forbes, but not directly into 
his eyes. 

“With my wife. We came here because 
it was high. She was ill, she could breathe 
only in high altitude. She died here. It 
was thirty years ago.”’ 

“Yes, sir.” Harrington touched his cap 
as though that were the proper gesture. 

“‘She was very young.” 

“Ys; sir.” 

“‘T’m glad the forest is tak- 
ing it back,” declared Forbes. 

“Yes, sir,”” answered Har- 
rington. 

“We had lived in Balti- 
more. We were poor, and we 
got this place for almost 
nothing.”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ said Harring- 
ton. 

Forbes stood looking at the 
house, his back turned to 
Harrington. The rustle over- 
head grew more sibilant, the 
ranks of trees seemed 
‘ ho to press forward more 





sibly have known his 
master’s will. 

For a few miles beyond the town the 
road was comparatively level. There 
were monuments and markers and here 
and there cars filled with tourists who 
were being lectured to by guides. The car 
climbed through asection of orchards, then 
through woods set with cottages, then into 
the state reservation in which were ancient 
forests of hemlock and pine and thickets 
of rhododendron. Forbes leaned forward, 
his cheeks burning. 


- HERE’S an old road here,”’ he said 
at the summit of the hill. ‘‘There 
you turn in.” 

“‘Here, sir?’’ asked Harrington without 
change of expression, although it was 
doubtful whether Harrington had ever 
been asked to turn into such a road as this. 

“Here.” 

Harrington swung the car over a deep 
gully. There was not an inch to spare be- 
tween the wheels and the thicket on either 
hand. The temperature dropped, the air 
was suddenly that of winter. ‘“‘ Yes, sir.” 

“T wish to go about a mile. We can 
turn there,”’ said Forbes. The ‘‘there”’ 
was emphasized as though he could not 
say the word lightly or easily. 

They came at last to a glade which had 
once been a clearing. 

“Here!” cried Forbes sharply. 

“Yes, sir.” 

Harrington brought their slow progress 
toastop. In the midst of the glade stood 
the ruins of a house. The roof had gone, 
leaving no trace; in its stead arched a tall, 
slender maple, perhaps twenty years old. 
Could he possibly turn anywhere? 

““Yes, sir,” said he, answering his own 
inquiry. 

Forbes stepped out of the car. He 
moved heavily, not alone with the stiffness 
of long sitting, but as though he had grown 
old. White-faced, he paused, staring at 
the house, then he went toward it. He 
stood for a long time, then he walked into 
the woods, pushing the branches away 
with his hands. All sounds of motion 
ceased except the rustle of the wind high 
overhead and the cheep of unseen birds. 
Harrington sat as still as the tree trunks 
themselves. 


T LAST Forbes came back, walking 
unsteadily. He gazed at the ruined 
house, then at Harrington, and though 
Harrington turned quickly he caught his 
eye and held it with a look of desperation. 
“I lived here once, Harrington—there 
in that house. The woods were cut away 
in front. You could see over the whole 
world.” 
“Yes, sir,” answered Harrington. He 
got down from the car as though that were 


and more as the shad- 
ows of late afternoon 
filled the glade. It was cold and intol- 
erably grim. 


“Let us go down,” said Forbes. 


HE car stood close against the wall of 

green, and he directed Harrington to 
step in on the right side. But Harrington 
did not obey, he stood motionless, silent, 
as though he were smitten powerless and 
dumb. 

** Are we ready?”’ asked Forbes. 

Harrington made no answer in words. 
He opened deliberately the buttons of his 
closely fitting uniform and put his hand 
into a pocket on his breast. He drew out 
an envelope and took from it a photo- 
graph. Forbes saw held before him the 
picture of a girl standing in a field, one 
hand resting upon the neck of a cow, the 
other holding a pail. A milking stool lay 
overturned, and beside it a white sun 
bonnet. The girl was laughing, her arms 
were bare, her curly hair short. 

“Mrs. Harrington, sir,” said Harrington. 

. Forbes looked at him, then quickly 
away. He thought of some dreadful riving 
of the smooth earth. 

‘‘Farmer’s daughter, sir. Met her ona 
visit to the country. Devonshire. Mar- 
ried one year, sir. Died, sir, in my ab- 
sence.”” Harrington made a gesture with 
his hands as though he scattered some- 
thing on the earth. ‘Gone, sir.” 

“‘She’s very lovely,’’ said Forbes. 

“*Yes, sir,” agreed Harrington. ‘‘ Warm- 
hearted. Warm-blooded. Amiable.” 


E REACHED forward and took the 
picture back, returned it to its enve- 
lope and to his breast and stepped into the 
car. He started noisily; Forbes would have 
thought it impossible for his perfect ma- 
chine to create such a commotion. He 
recognized the clatter as Harrington’s 
method of putting an end to this subject, 
but he must ask Harrington a question. 

‘“Where were you, Harrington?” 

‘France, sir. Orderly. Front line hos- 
pital, sir.” 

His ravaged face had smoothed itself 
out, the amazing purple of his skin had 
faded, leaving him pale. He drove with 
affected caution, looking now forward, 
now sidewise. Once he glanced back, shiv- 
ering, as though he feared a blow. 

‘‘Beg pardon, sir,’ said he with an air of 
finality. : ‘‘Feelings got the better of me.” 

‘I’m complimented by your confidence, 
Harrington,” said Forbes. 

“‘Does no good to talk, sir.” 

They were now out of the forest, and 
the car glided down the steep hills. Dark: 
ness was at hand, but before them in the 


(Continued on Page 139) 
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Why people like the 
new Half-Pound package 


It is just the amount most recipes call for. 
Here, for instance, are four dishes from the 
Phenix booklet, ‘‘Delicious Cheese Recipes,’’ . 
which need just this amount: Cheese cro- 
quettes, spinach and cheese, potato cheese 
casserole, rice au gratin. 
Just a nice size and shape to serve as it 
comes from the package. The slices - neatly 
on crackers. 
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pring Appetites 


with this SAVORY 


Ho 
aD 


es be brings new tasks to the house- 
keeper who finds her family has suddenly 
become fussy about their food, hard to —— 
with the familiar dishes. 


And cheese—the cheese of finer texture and 
richer flavor, which is now put up in packages 
like fine butter—is a delightful ally in the 
skillful planning that is necessary. 


4 4 4 


Fortunately, today you can buy cheese with 
the same discrimination, the same certainty of 
the flavor and freshness, as you have had for 
years in most other foods. 


It is Phenix Cheese which gives you this 
special assurance of satisfaction. Cheesemakers, 
who for generations have been. making fine 
cheese, by a new way of mellowing, developed 
this cheese that is creamier, of a finer flavor 
than ever before. Besides being packaged, 
Phenix goodness and freshness are protected 
by double wrappings of tin foil and paper 
within the package. 


The new half-pound of Phenix Cheese is 


just the amount most recipes require for cheese 
omelettes, spaghettis, croquettes—a dozen 


Phenix Chee 


Made by the Makers o “Philadel b bia” Cream Cheese 


7 MELLOWER CHEESE 


+/ The new HALF-POUND package comes just 
‘4 the right size for the table or for cooked dishes 


other savory concoctions that are far nicer with 
this mellower cheese than you ever had 


.them before! 


‘Housewives everywhere are making a point of 


serving it, not only for its special deliciousness, but 


because it is so delightful to serve just as it comes 
from its package. 

The new half-pound package of Phenix Cheese 
comes in American, Swiss, Pimiento, Brick or Lim- 
burger. At grocers’ and delicatessens everywhere in 
the United States and Canada. 


Also in pound and quarter-pound packages or 
from the five-pound loaf. 


cA Package of this fine Cheese for You 


I you do not know Phenix Cheese, here is your 
opportunity to discover its deliciousness. A gen- 
erous package of tempting Phenix American Cheese 
and a 32- -page illustrated booklet, “Delicious Cheese 
Recipes,” will be sent you on receipt of fifteen cents. 
Fill out coupon below. 


ENCLOSE COINS WITH COUPON BELOW 


The Phenix Cheese Corporation, Dept. A-11 
Plymouth, Wisconsin. 


I enclose 15 cents in coin for sample package of Phenix American 
Cheese and your booklet, ‘Delicious Cheese Recipes.’’ 


Name. 
Address. 
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O many vital things really enter into beauty, 
that the woman who merely practices care of 
the skin is leaving her most precious posses- 
sion only half-guarded. 


Your complexion, to have the bloom of 
health, must have actual health behind it. And the 
successful beauty today needs not only a striking 
complexion, but a sparkling eye and a sparklinz 
mind. She must meet the crowded demands of 
modern days and nights and literally, each new 
morning, “come up smiling.” 

Once upon a time “beauty sleep” was con- 
sidered just a quaint old notion; today it has a real 
foundation in scientific fact. 


It means—not the early hours of the night nor 
necessarily long hours in bed—but simply the kind 
of sleep in which the body may be completely, lux- 
uriously, buoyantly relaxed. 


Then, and then only, can sleep be truly refresh- 
ing. Each new day fills the system with certain 
toxins or poisons of fatigue—and each night must 
remove them. Unless they are removed by perfect 
sleep, they leave their tell-tale traces in tired eyes 
and tired faces—and all too soon they write their 
permanent record in sagging facial muscles. 


. 


These principles have been recognized in the 
construction of Rome Quality De Luxe, The Bed- 
spring Luxurious. Thousands of people have tested 
its principle, which is to produce the health of per- 
fect sleep. This bedspring supports every part of 
the body in gentle balance; it keeps the spine 
straight and prevents harmful pressure on delicate 
nerves; it allows the muscles and the whole body 
to relax; so that deep, healthful, refreshing sleep is 
the natural result. 


Buy them for economy as well as health. Sold 
and endorsed by good merchants everywhere. 
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(Continued from Page 136) They came into a region of close-built 
houses and electric lights, but the air grew . 
a) astern horizon there was a faint glow of cold and damp; they were approaching 
he rising moon. the Susquehanna which a few hours ago 
“We'll have dinner at Gettysburg, Har- had sparkled in the sun. 
ington.” “Almost in, Harrington.” ~ 
“Yes air. “Yes, sir.” 
**You’ll have dinner with me.” ““We’ve had a long day.” 
uty Harrington uttered another “Yes, Sir, * Yes, sir.” 
na ih He accepted such invitations when he was The road dipped and turned, and they 
of ‘ertain there was no separate dining room were on the bridge. The workmen had 
SSES- for chauffeurs, and when simplicity of ar- gone, but there was still only one-way 
rangement promoted speed. On such oc- _ traffic and far ahead a horse was making 
n of casions his appetite was small and_his his deliberate way across. Though its 
ith manner perfect. He did not consider speed was reduced, the long car moved 
a Gettysburg much of a place; there were just as quietly, just as easily. The river 
king too many admiring eyes upon his master’s was an indescribably lovely blue, deeper 
cling car. than the sky, the rows of lights on the 
ls of His answers at meals were uniform. other bridges cast deep, wavering reflec- 
new “Roast beef, Harrington?” tions. On the opposite bank the city 
“Yes sire” gleamed behind a wall of trees. High 
“Pie or ice cream?” above, a searchlight illuminated a lofty 
con- “Yes, sir.” dome, giving it a clear translucence, as 
real “‘T think we’ll spend the night in Harris- though it were a mighty pearl. The 
burg.” strange day was almost over; the travelers 
“Yes, sir.” in their loneliness thought of Harrisburg 
- hor Half an hour out of Gettysburg Har- as home. 
kind rington spoke again. He selected for his 
lux- remark the approach to a dangerous inter- HE car in front stopped with a grind- 
section where the road dropped sharply ing of brakes and Harrington stopped 
oe into the midst of a village and crossed the quietly. He was not taken unaware, nor 
resh- main street. Traffic signals winked witha was he impatient; he was never inatten- 
rtain sort of drunken earnestness; from several tive, never impatient. He had, after all, 
must directions sounded warning horns. two instincts which could be gratified, love 
rfect ““Some remember,” said he tersely. of order and dignity and also love of a 
nies ““Some forget. ; powerful machine. Forbes turned and 
“she Forbes caught himself from answering looked at him once more. He was inclined 
their “Yes, sir.” to lay his hand on Harrington’s arm, or 
even to lay his arm across Harrington’s 
. the HE car sailed on, the full moon silvered shoulder, but he thought better of it. 
Bed- the fields, the shadows of the trees ‘‘Harrington,” said he, ‘‘you’re satis- 
© were black. At one place they passed factory in every way, and I hope that you 
ested through what seemed to be a privateestate. may be with me for many years to come.” 
f per- A white house showed among old trees Harrington’s hands tightened on the 
rt of and apparently several brimming streams. wheel. A gleam lighted his eye, then in- Th E A h d 
spine had their confluence beside the road. stantly his face took on again the appear- € LIZABETH RDEN met 0 
licate . os = old are you, Harrington?” asked se pad — a from ae a he hyp ] ; d ‘ R 
orbes. ad loo away. was intolerable to if i fi 
mgs “Thirty-two.” = watch; in a heart which had for a long CLEATS, SOJLENS AN rms J OUr SKIN... 
-Ep 1S “Thirty-two!” orbes had believed time allowed itself no emotion, the agony 4 ; 7 
him fifty. of gratitude added itself to the agony of SZ mp ly becau S€ Zz t ma kes t h ec t Z5SUES bh ealthy 
Sold “Yes, sir,” said Harrington. “Thirty- grief. ; 
>, aes 89S, sir. Pd pied et ee seine: 4 COARSE SKIN isaSluggishone; the elastic firmness of the tissues— 
“Yes, sir.” the woman whom he loved. His lips were the pores are too lazy to and your contour will grow keen 





= ll road. He felt now amused. “You will skin. ing, with Venetian Cleansing Cream, 
ep and then a faint, stay with me, I A square middle-aged contour is Ardena Skin Tonic and Orange Skin 


Forbes put no more questions. He 
wanted for himself sleep and freedom from 
thought, and he supposed Harrington had 
the same desire. The car sped on fast asa 
train, but without its rush and roar. 
Forbes looked 
steadily at the white 


rapturous convic- 
tion that some- 
where his young 
wife still lived. The 
next moment the 
swift motion, the 
majestic rising of 
the moon, the im- 
penetrable depth of 
the dark blue sky 
seemed to dwarf all 
earthly creatures 
and belittle their 
emotion. His heart 
was sore, his spirit 
bruised, but he was 
glad that he had 
made the journey. 
The car passed a 
wagon piled high 
with golden ears, 
there was now the smell of apples, now the 
smell of ripening nuts and decaying leaves. 
The moon rose too high to be visible from 
the car, but its silver flooded the world. 





RBES could not sink into abstrac- 
tion; Harrington’s confidence could not 
be forgotten, even though it had begun to 
seem impossible. He glanced stealthily to 
the side; Harrington was looking straight 
ahead, attentive, impassive, self-centered, 
alone. He had apparently no friends; he 
loved no books; “he seemed oblivious to 
the beautiful world; he had only a cold 
picture against his heart. 





sealed; he had at first no answer. 


HE car in front started noisily and Har- 
rington seized his gear rod. He moved it 
sharply, the car leaped, then stopped dead. 
"Try again, 

said Forbes, 


hope.” 

Harrington 
pressed the starter. 
His face was crim- 
son. 

“High gear,”’ said 
he. ‘‘Awkward. 
Inexcusable.’’ 
Then, moving 
slowly in the long 
procession he ut- 
tered jerkily star- 
tling and dreadful 
words. ‘Raid, sir. 
Bombed. Could 
not be moved on ac- 
count of young in- 
fant, sir.”” Careful 
as he was, he took 
both hands from 
the wheel to make 
the same gesture of scattering to the four 
winds. It had now for Forbes a hideous 
implication. ‘‘Gone, sir.” 

Forbes said nothing. His throat felt 
like a cylinder of steel, his mind helpless. 
While he tried to collect himself, Harring- 
ton answered his question. They moved 
past a red light into the busy square. At 
the corner a group of Salvationists were 
beating tambourines and singing. A so- 
prano sang shrilly: “If you love your 
mother, meet her in the sky!” 

“You asked will I stay with you,” said 
Harrington with dignity. ‘Yes, sir. I 
hope so, sir.” 



























































































work. Toning, stimulation, ac- 
cording to the Elizabeth Arden 
method, will correct the action of 
the pores, make them discharge 
their wastes and close up again— 
and so refine the texture of the 


and smooth as a girl's. 

Thus every step of the Elizabeth 
Arden Treatment fulfills some ac- 
tual need of the skin. The Treat- 
ment is based on three steps: 
Cleansing, Toning and Nourish- 


Food or Velva Cream. These same 
Preparations should form the basis 
of your Home Treatments each 
morning and night. 


just a symptom of relaxed muscles. 
Lift and tighten the muscles, ac- 
cording to the method of an Eliza- 
beth Arden Treatment, to restore 


ELIZABETH ARDEN’S Venetian Toilet Preparations and Babani Perfumes 
are on sale at smart shops everywhere 
Venetian Cleansing Cream. Removes 


all impurities from the pores and leaves the 
skin soft and receptive. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Special Astringent. Lifts and 
firms the tissues, smooths the contour. 
$2.25, $4. 

Venetian Pore Cream. Closes open pores, 
refines the coarsest skin. $1, $2.50. 


Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. Tones, 
firms and clarifies the skin. A gentle bleach 
and astringent. 85c, $2, $3.75. 


Venetian Orange Skin Food. Rounds 
out wrinkles and lines. Excellent for a 
thin, lined or aging face, and as a preventive 
of fading and lines. $1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25. 


Venetian Amoretta Cream. Prevents 
roughness and dryness. A becoming pow- 
der foundation. $1, $2. 


Poudre d’Illusion. Powder of superb 
quality, fine, pure, adherent. Idlusion (a 
peach blend), Rachel, Ocre, Minerva, White 
—and Banana, a new shade. $3.00. 


Venetian Velva Cream. A delicate skin 
food for sensitive skins. Recommended also 
for a full face, as it nourishes without fat- 


tening. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Muscle Oil. Restores sunken 
tissues or flabby muscles. $1, $2.50, $4. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond St. LOS ANGELES: 600 W. 7th St. WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix BOSTON: 24 Newbury St. ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 
BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta DETROIT: 318 Book Building SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Ave. 

CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries PHILADELPHIA: 1335. 18th St. © Elizabeth Arden, 1926 


Write for a copy of ‘“Tue Qugst oF THE 
Bgautirut,’’ Elizabeth Arden's book on the 
correct care of the skin according to ber scientific 
method. 
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Why do the women of America buy hundreds 
of these cabinets every day? 


Because there is none other just like the 
Sellers, as its remarkable record of pro- 
duction and sales testifies—a real record 
of advancement. 

Because it most happily combines great 
utility with outstanding beauty; it is, 
in fact, a conspicuously fine piece of 
useful furniture. 

Because it works economies in women’s 
affairs like nothing else in the home. 

_ Because it centers the major part of all 


culinary operations at one place and in 
a scientific way. 





Because it is now finished in a charming 
gray, as well as in white, to lend taste- 
ful help to the now popular demand 
for colorful kitchens. 


Because the Klearfront oversize work- 
surface is entirely of fine porceliron— 
only one of its “fifteen famous features.” 


Because thousands of women are sending 
to us for our handsome and interesting 
booklet “Come into the Kitchen,” a copy 
of which we will gladly send upon re- 
quest, to G. I. Sellers & Sons Company, 
Elwood, Indiana, for brochure “J-4.” 
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poisons of the Borgias, and issued forth. I was for 
walking, having ridden in a taxicab. When you do 
a thing once and experience it and know all about 
it, why do it again? “‘No,” said my wife, “I’m 
in a hurry. If I’m going to have things made, 
there’s no time to waste.” I felt in my inside pocket to see 
if my letter of credit was safe. It was there, but something 
told me it wasn’t safe. . 

So we drove to this place and dismounted. An attendant 
in an expensive uniform opened the cab door for us. Now I 
like these little attentions. They are fine and gracious, and 
one has a feeling. But immediately I looked upon that man, 

knew I was facing bankruptcy. You can’t go in for 
economy at the shop of a dressmaker who keeps a major 
general to open cab doors. 

And the shop! It wasn’t my idea of a shop. It was a 
palace. 

Now what do you suppose the old Duc de Penthiévre 
who built it some centuries ago would say if he could come 
back and take a look today? He may have been a gay and 
wealthy old nobleman, given, perhaps, to top-heavy 
gambling, but I’ll make a bet that on his palmiest night the 
game didn’t run half so high as Madame’s. 

We were ushered into a hall, where I felt embarrassed be- 
cause I couldn’t present a guest card or claim membership. 
A nice young woman asked us how we happened to come 
there, rather suspecting from our get-up that we were out of 
our element perhaps. You never can tell. 

“Why,” said I, ‘‘Mrs. Rockefeller and Mrs. Astor recom- 
mended you to me.”’ 

“Ah,” she said, ‘I think both ladies are having fittings 
within at this minute.” 

““Awk!”’ said I, and clung to the banisters for support. 


| eareren there we went up to a room that looked like the 
Little Theater movement. There was a stage at one end 
and a collection of costly looking one-hundred-and-sixty- 
pound American dowagers at the other. The combined 
weight, if put end to end, would have supplied enough ballast 
for the battleship Texas. And what were they doing? I shall 
tell you, hoping you will believe me. I speak truly. They 
were engaged in scrutinizing a flock of mannequins rigged out 
in the very latest knickknacks, to see how they would look. 

What’s a mannequin? She is a young person with a figure 
which looks a 1000 per cent in a 50 per cent dress. A manne- 
quin is a young woman who can tie a kitchen apron around 
her waist and sell it to the widow of a Chicago pork baron for 
ten thousand francs. No mannequin was ever more than 
six inches thick, and they’re all tall for their age. Now how 
a lady of sixty who displaces two cubic yards of atmosphere 
can tell how she is going to look in a gown by seeing the said 
gown on the slender loveliness of a mannequin is one I 
haven’t solved yet. Maybe it can be done, but I couldn’t do 
it. I wouldn’t even try. 

And for each dowager was a nippy sales person with a 
vocabulary and a manner. Businesslike persons they were 
and onto their jobs. Why, the one who detached herself from 
the dowagers and affixed herself upon me could have sold me 
a fish dinner, and this world contains nothing I detest so 
much as sea food. 

That was the technic. Did this lady mesmerist attach 
herself to my wife? She did not. I was her quarry, and she 
backed me into a corner and stood guard over me with a pair 
of scissors. 

There were six mannequins, and I looked them over. So 
did my wife. Finally I came to a decision. ‘“‘I’ll take that 
one,” said I, pointing. 

“That green dress!’’ My wife elevated her brows. 

“Dress nothing,” said I. ‘‘Girl. I’ve picked that one.” 

My wife elevated her nose. But did she drag me thence? 
Not then and there, nor for a considerable period. Even the 
risk of losing me to a gifted, haughty, lissome clotheshorse 
did not daunt her—the idea being, I gather, that there are 
lots of husbands, but very few gowns. 


‘THe all walked like Mary, Queen of Scots, mounting the 
scaffold; scornful, you know, but self-contained and 
aristocratic; I never saw anything so aristocratic. The 
door man outside couldn’t touch them. And they talked 
about me to one another and to the hypnotic sales person. 
I couldn’t understand them, but you never will convince me 
I didn’t get their drift. Something like this: 

“Oo, la, la, Madeleine, did you observe the feet of him? 
He is a barbarian, not?” 

“He has money, without doubt. Those so droll-looking 
Americans always have money. Our commissions ——” 

“Bald, also. Give me the bald ones. One has a way with 
bald-headed men.” ; 

“Regard now how I give a little twist as I walk past him 
Do you perceive? Ha! It is that I have him in my fingers, 
so.”” 

“Yvonne, run down and take from its place that 1914 
model. Without doubt we can put it over on him.” 

“But his wife.” 

“Hein! From his face he is the sort to buy what she does 
not like out of spite.” 
And so on. Fancy it! 
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Why My Wife Left Paris 


(Continued from Page 12) 


“My dear,” said I, “‘I’ve reached the limit. 
Let’s get out of this.” 

“We just got here,” said my wife. ‘I’ve only 
picked out three dresses and a coat and a wrap.” 

“Why not,” said I, “‘take over 
the business? I’d rather buy it in 
bulk than piecemeal. And I want 
to go to the Louvre.” 

“Yes, yes. After a while.” 

“I want to go to the Louvre.” 

“I’m going to rest when we get 
to the hotel. Do you think I can 
walk ten miles through galleries after 
this?” 

“Next time,” said I, “‘we’ll walk 
the ten miles first. Then you'll 
have to rest and won’t be able 
to come here.” 

“‘We’re sailing on the Paris,” 
said my wife, ignoring me. 
“Can you have these done?” 

“For madame—yes. For anybody else—no. It will be 
accomplished specially because we value the patronage of 
madame. Oh, without doubt! But is there nothing else?”’ 

“My husband,” said my wife, ‘‘refuses to stay longer. 
But we’ll come back again.” 

“But what taste! Madame, of all our models you have 
chosen the—ah!—the most chic! The most lovely! When 
you return to New York it is that all eyes will follow you. 
Never, madame, have we a patron who displays such taste, 
such discrimination.” 

The major general tucked us into a taxi. Total expenses of 
the tucking, five francs. But worth it. 


““\X TOW, my dear,” said I, “after you rest and we have 
lunch we'll go to the Louvre. The Venus of Milo, you 
know, and Mona Lisa ——’”’ 

“Stockings,” said my wife ruminatively. 

“Mona Lisa didn’t 46 

““To match,” said my wife. 

“Look,” I shouted with animation. ‘“‘There’s the Made- 
leine. Replica of the Parthenon, you know.” 

“Stop him! Stop him!” exclaimed my wife, and I was 
charmed. I believed her to have been suddenly overwhelmed 
with the beauty of the great church. 

It was a hopeful sign. 

“‘There,”’ she explained, “‘is that shoe shop Grace Brown 
told me about.” 

““Go on,”’ said I sternly to the taxi driver, and then to my 
wife: ‘‘ You’ve got a pair of shoes. Besides, you’ve got to lie 
down and rest.” 

We got to the hotel and started for the stairs. My wife 
paused. 

“I thought I saw an antique shop down the street,” she 
said. 

That is her technic, and it always works. She eggs me on 
to buy porcelains and faience and cinquecento furniture and 
what not, seeing to it I buy sparingly, with a hidden motive. 
In the first place she knows the news of an antique dealer will 
always set me moving in a given direction; in the second 
place she can say: ‘‘Well! You could spend a hundred 
dollars for that nasty old cracked jug, couldn’t you? Well, if 
you can do that I guess I can have a few dollars for hats.” 

To which, obviously, there is no answer but the few dollars 
for hats. 

“But the rest?”’ said I. 

“‘T rested in the taxi.” : 

Did we arrive at an antique shop? I ask this in my best 
oratorical manner, and answer it in the same. 

We did not. Wearrived at a place where they sell beaded 
bags and vanity cases and lipsticks in strange and wonderful 
designs. I was just able to stagger back to the hotel under 
the burden. 





“?7THERE’S a limit,” said I, ‘‘to what the custom inspec- 
tors will let us get in with.” 

“But they’re lovely,” said my wife. 

“Sure, but what are you going to do with eleven bags?” 

“Oh, how doI know? Do you always know what you’re 
going to do with things you buy?” 

“Now,” said I, “‘we’ll go to the Louvre.” 

“Get a taxi,” said my wife, and astounded at this ready 
compliance, I embarked once more. 

‘“Where’s the Rue de la Paix?” she asked. 

“‘In the opposite direction to the Louvre,” I said. 

“Just tell him to drive there—just so we can look at it as 
we pass along.” j 

I grunted, but complied. Remonstrance was useless. 

That afternoon, when the shops closed, we were still on the 
Rue de la Paix. I had made only three round trips between 
various perfume shops, jewelry shops, hat shops, et cetera, 
ad lib., and Mr. Morgan’s bank. 
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“We'll go to the Opéra tonight,” I said. ‘‘ Finest 
opera house in the world. Built in 1872 or there- 
abouts, just after the Franco-Prussian War.” 

“No,” said my wife; ‘‘let’s go some place where 
there’s music.” 

We did. We went to the Folies-Bergére. There 
was music and good music, but it was all written 
in Tin Pan Alley, New York, U. S. A. Also there 
were choruses. Numerous and willing. And eco- 
nomical. And I’m all for economy. Why, the 
costumes for that fifty or seventy-five girls couldn’t 
have cost the management more than a hundred 
and twenty francs, and that, at the present ruin- 
ous exchange, is something like six dollars. They 
started easily, all dressed up in a pair of shoes, a violet, 
half a yard of baby ribbon, and a dab of rouge. From 
this they worked to the finale, where they appeared with 
even a freckle painted out so it wouldn’t look like a suit 
of underwear. I felt like Nebuchadnezzar or some such 
person, and uneasily wondered if I’d be sent out to eat 
grass. It got so that a girl with a dress on was a positive 
treat. 

I’m for statistics, comparative statistics. If all the 
undressed alabaster feminine cuticle I saw in half a 
dozen revues could be removed and placed edge to edge 

it would paper the interior of the Pennsylvania Station, 
with enough left over to make a carpet for Madison Square 
Garden. 

“There,” said my wife. ‘I’ve stood for that without 
batting an eye. I guess now you'll be willing to do a little 
shopping with me.” 

Technic again. 


HEN came a day, as the movies have it, when my wife’s 
frocks, gowns, dresses, costumes, wraps were ready to 
be tried on, and I went as an inspection committee. 

Now there’s something about the spectacle of a full-grown 
man on his knees with his mouth full of pins that makes me 
want to start a pogrom. But when he also has a dinky little 
pincushion fastened on his left arm, even brutality fails. 
There’s nothing to be done about it. But I stayed. I stuck 
it out while the gentlemanly pincushion pinned things on 
my wife and uttered ‘‘Oo-la-la-la’s”’ of ecstasy, and while the 
lady hypnotist with three assistants—one a skirt specialist, 
one a bodice specialist, and one, as nearly as I could gather, a 
specialist on toutes ensembles—discussed the shape of my 
nose in French and came to a conclusion my wife must have 
married me for my money. ‘“‘Now,” said I as we issued 
forth, ‘‘we’ll go see the Louvre.” 

“Yes, right now. But first I’ve got to find a pin for that 


black hat, a kind of a yellowish one to match that ——’” 
I groaned. 
“‘Tell him the Rue de la Paix,” said my wife. 
“Yes, dear.” 


“And if we can’t find it there, we can try the Boulevard 
des Italiens.”’ 

“Sure,” said I, ‘‘and there’s all of the Rue de Rivoli.” 

“Do you know,” she said, ‘‘I haven’t been in a single one 
of the big department stores.” 

“No,” said I pleasantly, ‘‘but you’ve been in enough little 
shops to make four of them.” 

_“That,” said my wife, ‘‘is different.” 

That afternoon I sneaked out. I left by the back door, 
with my hat down and my collar up, and like a red Indian 
crept up on the offices of the steamship company. I dodged 
in and with what few remaining dollars I owned I bought 
tickets—for one more day would have sent me home second- 
class, if not steerage. With these concealed on my person I 
returned. 

““Now we'll go to the Louvre,” I said. 


““TIRST thing in the morning,” said my wife. “I saw 
a shop down the street where they do things with 
feathers on dresses ——”’ 

“So they do,” said I. 

But I was astute. Iwas subtle. Next morning I put that 
young woman in a taxi. 

“Where are we going?” she asked. “‘To the Louvre? 
Because if we are, I want to stop ——’” 

“No,” said I, ‘we are not going to the Louvre. We are 
going to a shop.” 

“What kind of a shop?” 

“You'll see,”’ said I, thus whetting her curiosity. 

In a whisper I bade the driver take us to the Gare Saint- 
Lazare. By stratagem and subterfuge I got that woman 
aboard a train, a boat train. In three hours it pulled up 
alongside the steamship Paris, and presently we were at sea. 

“We never got to see the Louvre,” said my wife regretfully. 

“We never got to see Paris,’’ said I, ‘except through the 
window of a shop.” 

“Well,” she said, “‘we can come back again next year.” 

“Not,” said I, “if divine Providence gives me the 
strength of character I believe it will vouchsafe.” 

And there you are. There is the reason why my wife left 
Paris. She left it because I abducted her out of it to save 
myself from that dread combination of diseases known as 
acute bankruptcy and dressmaker’s rash. 
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"'e wedding silver / 


HEN your wedding-guests stand in admiration 
before your presents—before the gleaming 
silver which is the most precious treasure among 
them all—and you say, smiling a little with pride, 
“It is Towxe,” they will rejoice with you. For they 
know that Tow te Silver means Solid Silver—Ster- 
ling Silver so lovely in design, so exquisite in work- 
manship that, from a charming service-for-four to 
the most gorgeous chest, it represents the summit 
of the modern silversmith’s art. 


Why does the name “Tow Le” always and ex- 
clusively mean “Sterling”? 


Why is there no Tow e plated ware? 


Why do the Tow e Silversmiths insist upon work- 
ing only in precious metal? 


Let us tell you. The story is not only interesting 
—it has an importance which bears directly upon 
your selection of solid silver. 


Why TOWLE Silversmiths 
make only Solid Silver 


To begin with, Tow te traditions go back in a direct 
line nearly two and a half centuries in the very 
same Massachusetts town where Tow e Solid Silver 
is made today. 


When William Moulton set up his silversmith’s 
shop in Newburyport, Louis XIV was at the height 
of his power in France, and the first American 
Colonial Congress (1690) had just been held. In 
this Moulton shop the Tow e traditions of today 
were founded. And they were founded upon solid 


IF IT IS TOWLE SILVER,IT IS STERLING 











CHARMING AND USEFUL PIECES TO 
MATCH YOUR FLAT SILVER 


To go with Towle patterns are fascinating dishes and 
bowls (each usable for many purposes), regal tea and 
coffee services, candlesticks, pitchers, goblets, trays. Your 
jeweler will gladly show them to you. The two pictures 
immediately above show hollow-pieces in the Louis 
XIV patterns, matching the same pattern in flat-ware. 


silver, for in those days there were no substitutes 
for solid silver. 


One after the other, the sons and grandsons and 
great-grandsons of William Moulton followed the 
silversmith’s craft. Nor did they ever depart from 
the use of solid silver. 











Moulton treasures 
in America’s greatest museums 


The Moultons produced some of the most ex- 
quisitely wrought silver ever made in America, as 
you will see if you visit the Clearwater Collection 
in the new American Wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, or the museums in 
Boston, Albany and other cities where collections 
of Colonial Silver exist. 


The Tow te Silversmiths of today are the direct 
craft-descendants of this great line of Newburyport 
men. They are proud of their past. They love the 
precious metal in which they work. 


But, quite aside from their pride and respect for 
traditions, there are other reasons—more practical 
reasons—why Tow Le Silversmiths make only solid 
silver. 

An important one is that Solid Silver represents 
the economy of genuineness—it lasts forever. 

You have never seen a guarantee of durability 
attached to an article of solid silver. Solid silver 
needs no such guarantee, because genuine solid silver 
never “wears off,” never wears out. 


How a pin scratch shows the ‘everlastingness” 
of Solid Silver 


You may easily demonstrate this by imagining the 
following simple test: 

Suppose you were to scratch a piece of solid silver 
with the point of a pin. As far as your pin point 
could penetrate, it would reach silver—if it scratched 
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(a) A detail of Louis XIV 
designing taken Ps a 
French vase made about 
1690. 


(b) Detail of Louis XIV 
pattern, by Towle, 1926, 
showing characteristic 
mS Towle refinement of old 
motifs. 








clear through the 
piece, it would reach 
silver, all of the same 
quality of fineness. 

This is extremely 
important, for of course daily 
use subjects spoons and forks 
to an infinite number of tiny 
scratches. 

These scratches cause what 
we know as “wear”—a small 
part of the surface is removed. 
In the case of solid silver, this 
wear has no appreciable effect, 
except to burnish the surface 
of the silver and give it that 
soft, lovely patina which is the 
beauty of old silver. But in the 
case of plated articles, wear 

ee eventually cuts through the 
thin outer coating of silver and reveals patches of 
base metal. 























Designing and fashioning for permanence 


When designers and craftsmen work in precious 
metals exclusively, there must be certain distinctive 
results. In the case of the Tow e Silversmiths, 
these results express themselves in a beauty that is 
as lasting as the precious metal itself. 

Tow _e designers cannot afford to think in terms 
of a few years only—they must think in. terms of 
generations, for TowLe Silver becomes an heirloom. 

The value of Tow Le patterns does not, therefore, 
lie in their newness, but in their essential beauty. 
When your jeweler shows them to you he will say, 
“Every Tow Le pattern is correct because it is beauti- 
ful. You need consult only your own personal taste.” 

And when you examine the originals of the pat- 
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tern illustrated below, you will know what he means. 
For whether you finally select the richly decorative 
Louis XIV or the aristocratic Lady Constance or 
the exquisitely simple La Fayette, you will have 
chosen proudly and well. 


From gorgeous chests to a service for four 


In Tow re Silver, exquisite quality demands no 
premium. The cost of Tow.e Silver is no greater 
than that of other silver of equal weight. People of 
wealth who can afford magnificent services costing 
thousands of dollars choose Tow te Silver because 
of its enduring beauty and fine workmanship, and 
because they have a deep respect for the name of 
its makers. 

But fortunately the possession of Tow te Silver 
need not be limited to this group. Beauty should be 
the right of those who appreciate it, even though they 








IMPORTANT A 
definitions 


For your guidance, the fol- 
lowing definitions are given 
of terms used to describe 
tableware containing silver: 


STERLING—a guarantee 
stamp. It says, ‘This ar- 
ticle meets the U. S. Govern- 
ment standard of silver pu- 
rity.” 


SOLID—Silver of Sterling 
purity all the way through, 
always bearing the Sterling 
stamp. 


PLATE, PLATED WARE, 
SILVER PLATE—Ware 
composed of a base metal 
coated with a thin film of 
silver. 























The illustrations show (1) a teaspoor of Sterling Solid Silver, 
and (2) a small piece indicating the amount of silver used to 
coat a teaspoon of equal size in first-grade plated ware. There 
is about fifteen times as much silver in a set of Sterling (Solid) as 
in a corresponding set of first-grade plated ware, yet the cost of the 
Sterling is less than two and a half times as much, 


LOUIS XTY 





(a) A Moulton spoon made 
in Newburyport about 
1750. 


(b) The Lady Constance 
pattern, by Towle, 1926. 

Notice the beauty and deli- 

cacy of its lines as compared 
with the old Colonial 
pattern. 








must needs begin 
modestly. For them, 
the Tow te Silver- 
smiths have arranged 
sets costing as little 
as $42.50, and we have devised 
an intensely interesting and 
economical idea which will help 
them to plan and purchase by 
easy degrees, an entire set of 
Tow e Silver to meet all their 
requirements. This idea is fully 
described in the fascinating 
new TowLe Book of Solid Silver: 








FREE— 
“The Book of Solid Silver’’ 


— use coupon below A 
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In this beautifully illustrated and useful book we 
have included such important subjects as: 


“How to Select Your Particular Pattern,” ‘The Significance 
of Silver Craftsmanship,” “(How to Plan Your Ideal Set,” 
“Plans for Purchasing Solid Silver,” “Correct Table-Setting for 
Various Occasions,” “‘Dishes of Many Uses,” “How to Take 
Care of Solid Silver.” This book may be 
obtained through jewelers on presentation of 
a card from the Towxe Silversmiths. We 
shall be glad to have the privilege of sending 
you such a card, which will entitle you to 
a copy without charge. Extra copies may 
be had from jewelers or from us at one dollar 
each. 





Please address your request to Dept. 
J-5, and be sure to give the name of 
your jeweler. 

THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS 


Newburyport, Massachusetts 
MEMBER STERLING SILVERSMITHS’ GUILD OF AMERICA 

















Louis XIV 


eMary Chilton 


A design of delicate 
Puritan simplicity, 
named for the first 
woman to set foot 
upon Plymouth 
Rock. 


¥OoO Vv 


Lady Constance 


The charm of distin- 
guished lines, with 
unaffected ornament 
to soften their sever- 
ity marks this pattern. 


CAN 








Merl n4 


of 1S 
~more can not be sai 


Virginia Carvel 


A deeply-etched floral 
decoration here frames 
a spacious panel to dis- 
playthe owner’ sinitial. 


ALWAYS 





An extremely deli- 
cate, modern refine- 
ment of the rich mo- 
tifs characteristic of 
the Louis Quatorze 
period. 


MATCH 


7+ ors 


Lady Mary 


This decorative, yet 
simple, pattern de- 
rives especial distinc- 
tion from the dainty 
cartouche midway of 
the handle. 


TOWLE 


©D’Orleans 


Aregalandcostly pat- 
tern of striking beau- 
ty, designed especial- 
ly for those who de- 
mand exclusiveness 
in all appointments. 


PATTERN 


La Fayette 


A model of that chaste 
early American beauty 
which years of posses- 
sion and use can only 
make more precious. 
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THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS 
Newburyport, Mass. 


I should like to have a copy of “The 
Book of Solid Silver’ 


Name... 
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Is your baby’s 
nursing bottle 
as clean as your 


drinking glass? 


Areyousure the food 

that goes into your 

baby’s mouth is free 
2" from germs? 

You don’t use a drinking 

glass shaped 

like this— 







































because 
it would 
be too difficult to clean it inside 
—but you do drink from a 
glass like 
this— 





because it can 
be kept abso- 
lutely free from germs. Why 
do you invite the danger of 
germs by feeding baby from 
an old-fashioned bot- 

tle like this— 





when baby authorities 
like Dr. L. Emmett Holt say, 


“In selecting bottles, those which 
are the easiest to clean should be 
chosen. These are the round bottles 
. ” like 
this. This is the improved, 
Patented Hygeia Nursing 
Bottle—the Safe Nursing 
Bottle—that protects your 
baby’s health. It has straight 
sides and no neck. The breast portion is 


with wide mouths. . 





soft and flexible, and weaning is made 
easy. Sold by drug stores everywhere, 
Endorsed by thousands of doctors. 




















































































































The Hygeia, the mod- 

ern, safe nursing bottle, 

does away with poten- 

tial dangers—the brush, 

the funnel, and the nar- 
row neck. 


Hygeia 


The SAFE 
NURSING BOTTLE 
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had decided that 
woman’s place was in 
the home, was a clever 
creature, strikingly 
pretty and blessed 
with that gift of the 
good fairies, personal magnetism to the 
nth degree. When she found I was to take 
her place, she told me of her own success- 
ful method. 

“I never take a notebook and pencil, 
and I never write anything down, unless 
it’s a queer name that I’m not sure I'll re- 
member. , I have a good memory and I use 
it. Sometimes, though, people ask you to 
write down something they’ve said, to be 
sure they’re correctly quoted, and then 
it’s well to do it. Also if they make some 
very unusual and sensational statement 
you'd better write it down, and ask them 
to sign it; then you won’t be hauled up 
later and accused of misquoting, if they 
want to repudiate. 

“And do remember this,” she added. 


“It’s good business to protect people from 


their own indiscreet tongues. Many and 
many a time someone you’re interviewing 
will let something slip, or will burst out in 
a confidence that would be fatal to them if 
you used it. You just have to forget those 
things. And if anyone tells you something 
not for publication, don’t use it, no mat- 
ter how juicy it is. You see, if you do, 
you'll cut yourself off from that person 
and all of his friends forever after, and win 
his ill-will besides. And if you get the rep- 
utation of not being trustworthy, you'll 
soon be out of a job.” 

“If someone asks to see a copy of the 
interview before it’s published, do you 
show it?” I asked. 


“‘ (\NLY if they makea great point of it— 

not because I don’t want to show it, 
but because it’s such a bother. If I’m 
writing something for tomorrow’s paper, 
that means I must not only write it today, 
but get it back to the subject and wait for 
his O. K., and go down to the office again 
with it, and that’s a lot of extra exertion. 
So I always assure anyone who wants to 
see copy that he won’t be misquoted, and 
I take good care he isn’t.” 

I listened gratefully to all this. But she 
was not through. “‘Of course when you’ve 
had experience, you can be sure,’’ she said; 
“‘and maybe you always read your copy 
over before it goes to the desk, but I know 
some people who don’t, and their stuff is 
awfully careless and botchy. I always 
read my copy over, sometimes twicé, and 
it pays, I can tell you. I always find some- 
thing to change, something to cut out, or 
something to add, that makes it better. 
And the man at the copy desk tells me 
that if he’s in a rush he often sends my 
stuff up without looking at it, because he 
knows I’m careful. 

“Just one last word,” she continued. 
“You'll think I’m an old granny, I’m giv- 
ing so much advice, which you probably 
don’t need at all—but do remember this: 
the people you interview will forgive you 
anything but being made to appear stupid. 
Make ’em scintillate, make ’em shine, and 
they’ll love you. Especially give them a 
snappy last line. Put smart things in their 
mouths, and it won’t matter if they didn’t 
say them. But if they come out dull, and 
heavy and platitudinous—good-by to you, 
my dear.” 


HAD found interviews, in the little that 

I’ddone out West, very easy to do, very 
simple. They were mostly with actors and 
professional musicians who were quite used 
to the process, and knew what would be 
the biggest hit with their own dear public. 
They had, I now perceived, been doing the 
work, and I had been no more than their 
transmitter. I was now to handle a very 
different proposition. I must “first catch 
my hare, then cook it.” 

Successful interviewing must be, I found, 
done according to exact plan. When I be- 
gan it was hard for me to arrange my 
thoughts, so I would write out in their 
logical order beforehand the points I 
wanted to cover and commit them to 


Nancy Davin—Sler Own Story 


(Continued from Page 35) 


memory. Thus I was ready with questions 
which really meant something, and the 
answers formed a real and growing se- 
quence, leading to a definite conclusion. 

It was not hard to find plenty of inter- 
esting people to interview. The ship news 
furnished many — visiting notables, chiefly. 
The hotels added another grist. Clergy- 
men who preached on unusual topics were 
a third resource. The kind publishing 
houses were always charmed to have their 
authors interviewed. Men and women 
who had come into special notice through 
philanthropy, science, art, civic work, or 
some unusual pursuit or fad—all, all were 
mine. 

There was nothing to worry me about 
my work; but about my living, there cer- 
tainly was. There is something deadly 
about living in a furnished room. I had 
done what I could to make mine less 
dreadful, but I never went into it without 
a sinking of the heart. I never stayed in it 
five minutes, unless I was asleep, without 
finding that it got on my nerves uncon- 
trollably. To live in a state of active re- 
sentment of my environment has always 









































been impossible for me. I cannot submit. 
I cannot reason myself into a state of non- 
perception. No, I must change, and 
change quickly. 


COULDN’T afford to take an apart- 

ment by myself, so I asked Esther Moore 
and Mary Haven why they didn’t come 
along, and the three of us try it together. 
We had all had an old-fashioned, practical 
upbringing, we knew how to cook and to 
keep house, we were tired of the monotony 
of Mrs. Hasbrouck’s meals, excellent 
though they usually were, and Esther and 
Mary were sick of the constant confusion 
and lack of privacy in the apartment 
where they roomed. 

So we tried it. We got asix-room walk-up 
apartment on the West Side near the Sub- 
way, and we put into it such furniture as 
we had—bookshelves, little tables and a 
few chairs. 

We took turns with the cooking, and got 
a woman in regularly for cleaning and 
laundry. Since there were three of us, and 
we were all in the middle twenties and a 
little over, we were old enough to have 
some common sense, but young enough 
not to overwork it. Likewise we each 
had work and independence. None of us 
was of the clinging-vine temperament or 
oversensitive, so we got on very well. 
We could, being pretty much of a size, 
borrow each other’s frocks as need arose, 
but I can’t recall any instance of unfair- 
ness or imposition. 

We went about a good bit together, and 
the girls showed me the city, as they knew 
it. I went with Esther to her library and 
saw the motley crowd with its extraor- 
dinary requests file past her desk. I went 
with Mary to her school, and looked at 
New York’s younger generation, wherein 


= 


I found almost no 
Anglo-Saxon types or 
names. We attended 
concerts and plays— 
in the balcony; looked 
at all the current art 
exhibitions; walked in the Park and fed 
the swans on Sunday; skated there in win- 
ter; we asked our friends to dinner or 
supper or tea, depending on how great 
preparation we wished to make, and all 
the time we talked enormously on all the 
subjects in the world. Mary and Esther 
both had good minds and loved argument, 
and I was not far behind them. I remem- 
ber one discussion about Bernard Shaw’s 
Candida that lasted the greater part of 
two weeks, and was never settled. And 
we read—we all read like mad—every- 
thing we could get, new or old, and having 
read, we must talk and argue again. 


§ binge omnivorous reading was the great- 
est use to me in my interviewing. ‘All 
knowledge is grist to the journalist’s mill,”’ 
says Ernest Gruening in a recent article. 
And it is perfectly true. I have never 
learned anything, no matter how appar- 
ently unrelated and remote, but it was use- 
ful to me, sometime, somehow. 

One. of the great congenialities of my 
life with Mary and Esther was their inter- 
est in writing. Mary’s was purely aca- 
demic, for she never took her own pen in 
hand save to write a letter or to mark the 
written exercises of her pupils. With 
Esther it was different. She was like Isabel 
Rivers in Wells’ best novel, “‘The New 
Machiavelli,” who “began writing, not in 
that copious flood the undisciplined young 
man of gifts is apt to produce, but in 
exactly the manner of an able young man, 
experimenting with forms, developing the 
phrasing of opinions, taking a definite 
line.” She wrote occasional verse, a little 
above the average in simplicity and in 
style. She read it to Mary and me, and 
sometimes we tore it to bits, and some- 
times we honestly praised. Esther would 
defend it passionately from our attacks, 
but our compliments embarrassed her and 
made her shy. 

She kept urging me to try to write some- 
thing besides my daily interview, but I 
simply couldn’t. I had too much else to 
do. It is sheer idiocy to approach a per- 
son to be interviewed without knowing 
something of him—or her—and his work. 
The more you know, the better the inter- 
view will be. So, having got my assign- 
ment, or the approval of one of my own 
selections from Mr. Kaines, I first went 
through all the material about him in our 
own very fine “Bio,”’ as the Biographical 
Department is called; then I flew to the 
library and got books and magazine arti- 
cles either by or about him. I took from 
these such notes as might be useful, and 
then only, began to work out the plan of 
my interview. It was a lot of trouble, but 
well worth it. The average specialist in 
any line who gives an interview never 
seems to expect the interviewer to have a 
gleam of intelligence on his own proper 
subject. Perhaps sad experience is to 
blame. Anyway, I can testify that when 
you do show the least familiarity about 
your subject’s subject, he’ll simply flower 
out into kindness and precious information. 


AM glad to say that I never had to do 

“‘sob-sister”’ stuff, as the interviewing of 
criminalsand unsavory notorieties is called, 
stuff that is written for sensation only, 
and is false in every way, false in senti- 
ment, false in appeal, lacking in decent 
standards. My paper didn’t care for these, 
though an occasional “human interest” 
story might get by—it had, however, to be 
very occasional; but as for making great 
romantic heroes and heroines out of the 
chief actors in sordid crimes—no. I 
couldn’t have done it, even if I’d been di- 
rected to do so. 

Of all the people I interviewed, one of 
the most interesting was Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton, at the height of his yacht-racing 


(Continued on Page 146) 
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These Luxurtes 


-~  Houbigant 


(5° MEET THE WORLD with complete tinted, to soften and perfume the bath. 
assurance of wei:-groomed loveliness, 
one must choose carefully the accessories 
of the bath... for is not this step the very first 
in emphasizing beauty? 


Houbigant soap diffuses sparkling bubbles 
of the fragrance of Quelques Fleurs, Le 
Parfum Ideal or Fougere Royale. 


Dissolving in a mist of exquisite perfume, Luxury is completed by a light shower of 
Houbigant Bath Salts give gracious fra- Houbigant Dusting Powder from a color- 
grance tothe bath. These fine, small, magic ful box with large, woolly puff. The sense 
crystals are perfumed with the odeurs of refreshment and well-being conferred 
Quelques Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal, Fougere by this fine clinging powder and other 
Royale and LaRose France...Houbigantalso Houbigant toiletries impels one to keep a 
presents a new effervescent tablet, flower- supply always at hand. 


OUBICANT 


PARIS 
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The luxurious ceremonial of the 
bath is further enhanced by the 
latest creation of Houbigant — 
Effervescent Bath Tablets. Twenty- 
five tablets to the flacon—$1.75. 





Bath Salts, to soften and perfume 
the water—jewel-tinted crystals to 
give a touch of luxury to the bath. 
Inthree sizes, $1.50,$2.50and$3.50. 





Soap, richly perfumed, so dainty 
to use—three in a box, 75 cents 
per cake. Dusting Powder with 
puff, ina gay French box, rich as a 
sachet with the Houbigant odeurs, 
in two sizes — $1.50 and $2.75. 
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a tall glass bottle with spray top, 
$1. Fine, clinging, longer lasting, 
Houbigant Face Powder can be ob- 
tained in eachof the five Houbigant 
odeurs,and in five true tones, $1.50. 
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To help you decide which perfume 
you like best, Houbigant has pre- 
pared for you these quarter-ounce 
bottles, Quelques Fleurs, Le Parfum 
Ideal, and Le Temps des Lilas at $1; _ 
Subtilité or Mon Boudoir at $1.25; 
La Rose France or Quelques Vio- 
lettes, delicate flower perfumes, $1. 


We would like to send you five sachets perfumed 
with the Houbigant odeurs, and the booklet, 
“ Things Perfumes Whisper ’’— Write for them. 
Houbigant, Inc., 539 West 45th Street, New York 


Prices quoted apply 
to U.S. A..only 
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What a world of difference 


HAT a triumph of design the 

“Pointex” heel really is! It not 
only makes “Onyx Pointex” stockings 
more wear-resisting, but, we say it ad- 
visedly, more STARE-resisting as well. 
“Pointex” allows the ankle to look 
its best. It conveys an impression of 
slender smartness even where that 
quality can ONLY be an impression. 


The ordinary ankle in the ordinary 
stocking is still ordinary. In “Pointex” 
it assumes a new quality of charm— 
a new gracefulness—a new beauty. 
See for yourself just by insisting upon 
“Onyx Pointex”. Sold by leading 
stores everywhere. 


“Onyx’’ Hosiery Inc. Manufacturers 
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“Onyx 
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just the right stocking makes! 


See for yourself the 
difference for 
‘Onyx Pointex’’ 
ae. ~ — 
photographs the 
ankles pee the 
same. But in the 
one at the left the 
ankles are clad in 
“‘Pointex.’? 





Leading stores everywhere sell the 
“‘Pointex’’ styles listed below: 


Silk, with Lisle Top 


Style 155, Medium weight 5] Pas 
Style 255, Service weight $] 95 
Style 355, ““Sheresilk” \ ° 


Pure Thread Silk 


Style 350, Service weight i] on 
Style 450, “‘Sheresilk’’, the $2. 
finest web of silken strands f 


New York 


© Hosiery 
** Pointex”’ 
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glory. He seemed vastly entertained by 
the process and asked me two questions 
for every one I asked him. Very personal 
questions, too, but put with such genial 
mischief that there was no offense in them. 
“‘Aren’t you married?’’ was one of the 
first. ‘‘Why not?” was the next. ‘‘ Never 
hadachance? Rubbish, don’t tell me that. 
And don’t tell me you want to be an old 
maid! You American girls with your quaint 
ideas of independence! Now, you come 
over to England and marry a Britisher— 
what about that, eh?’”’ And so on and so 
on, trying to tease me. 

Another celebrity from England was 
Mrs. Pat Campbell, who was, I think, the 
most beautiful brunette I ever have seen. 

Another brunet beauty, but of our own 
country, was Mrs. George Gould, the 
former Edith Kingdon, who was 
universally kind to newspaper 
people. She gave me an inter- 
view on jewels; she loved 
them and was a connois- 
seur. Certainly she was one 
of the few women who could 
wear them, as those who 
ever saw her and her emer- 
alds at the opera can testify 
with enthusiasm. Yet it was 
not as personal adornment that 
jewels most appealed to her; she 
cared for them because they were beau- 
tiful, for she loved beauty and had unerr- 
ing taste. 


NOTHER society matron whom I in- 

terviewed was Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 

first of the smart set to go in—or rather 
to come out—for woman suffrage. 

I have found that it is only the little 
men and women who are rude and brusque 
and bored to interviewers, men and women 
who aren’t sure of themselves, or those 
who have won quick fame and are thereby 
so puffed up with conceit that they feel 
free to treat a newspaper reporter as a 
troublesome servant. 

There is just one way to treat this sort, 
and that is, not to write anything about 
them. It is a revenge at once simple 
and effective. 

Once I went to see a well-known woman 
novelist who had made a great success 
overnight, as it were. She was so weary 
of giving interviews, so absolutely worn 
out with the way the newspapers had been 
hounding her—these were her phrases— 
her eyebrows were raised so high and her 
whole attitude was so very upstage that 
I came away disgusted and sought a less 
exalted subject. 

The sequel was that when the interview 
didn’t appear, the new celebrity kept the 
telephone wires to my office smoking with 
demands for an explanation, and even 
complained to my boss, and finally got 
down off her high horse and simply begged 
me to print it. Sweet, indeed, are the uses 
of publicity. 

Esther, as I have said, wrote verse; and 
what is more, she sometimes sold it to the 
magazines and newspapers. But she had 
grown ambitious and tried a short story, 
without saying anything to Mary or me. 
One night she came rushing in, with her 
big eyes shining, her cheeks scarlet with 
excitement. 

“Where are you? Who’s home?” she 
called. 

Mary and I were in the kitchen engaged 
with chops and salad. We chorused: 
“Here we are;: what’s the matter?”’ 


STHER thrust into our hands a letter. 

It was signed by none other than the 

editor of Harper’s Magazine, and it ac- 

cepted Esther’s story and praised it in no 
faint terms. 

We had a jubilation. We abandoned all 
preparations for dinner, made Esther get 
out her carbon copy and read her story to 
us, there and then. It was a very good 
piece of work by any standard—short, 
with an unforeseen ending. And to think 
of it being in Harper’s! And Mr. Alden 
himself writing a letter! We couldn’t ex- 
claim enough over it. 








“How did you come to think of it, 
Esther? How did you do it?” I asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know! There’s a woman 
who comes to our library who has such a 
queer face—such a complicated face. It’s 
part tragedy and part comedy, and it’s 
part noble, and it’s part absolutely com- 
mon. And she looks so experienced, and 
as if experience had battered her, and yet 
made her happy. I’ve often looked at her, 
and I began wondering what her life had 
been, and why she looked so—and gradu- 
ally, from that, I built up the story.” 


“AT FIRST I thought I’d send it to one 
of the little magazines, and then— 
well, then I said I can send it to them 
if it’s turned down at Harper’s, and I never 
for a moment thought they’d take it. Oh, 
dear,’’ she sighed, “‘it’s too good to be 
true. I’m too happy.” 
“It’s a splendid beginning,”’ I said, 
‘a regular three-ring circus be- 
ginning. You'll go right on 
now, Esther, and become one 
of our leading American 
writers, and I’ll come hum- 
bly to interview you for the 
newspaper.” 
And that was what we all 
three believed, Esther her- 
self as much as Mary and I. 
We could only see a glorious fu- 
ture for her, and if she had thrown 
up her library job and devoted herself to 
writing short stories we wouldn’t have 
been in the least surprised. It would have 
seemed right and natural. 

I wish that all of our glittering prophe- 
cies about Esther had been fulfilled; but 
they were not. 

She represented that phenomenon, by 
no means rare, of the young writer who 
places one story exceedingly well, and then 
never sells another line. It is a heart- 
breaking experience. 

I say ‘“‘never sells another line,” but 
that is not quite exact. Esther wrote 
many more stories, and sold a few to minor 
magazines, but she never had the success 
her first story promised. And it was 
dreadful for her—cruel and heart-breaking. 
She worked over her stories until so late at 
night that her health suffered from it; 
she did her very best, but somehow it 
wasn’t in her. 


HE wasn’t discouraged at first when her 

stories came back to her. She was quite 
philosophic about it, and could laugh 
about it with Mary and me, and say that 
it was to be expected. But as failure suc- 
ceeded failure, as the postman brought 
back one fat, much-bestamped envelope 
after another, she stopped laughing. In 
time she stopped telling Mary and me 
what she’d written or where she had sent 
it. She grew pale and thin and hysterical. 
I have seen Fate play some cruel tricks on 
my friends, but nothing to compare with 
what happened to Esther Moore. A tal- 
ent that flowers once and then perishes is 
a curse, no less. 

And I have seen it often since, too often. 
A young writer skyrockets into view, and 
is hailed as the latest literary sensation. 
Everyone asks everyone else: ‘‘Who’s 
this young fellow who’s written this book 
everyone’s talking about?”’ He is flying 
high, that youngster. And like many of 
those who fly high, he comes down with a 
frightful bump. In a year he is remem- 
bered with difficulty. In two he is for- 
gotten. And in three he has gone into real 
estate or life insurance and made up his 
mind to accept his temporary fame as the 
gift of the fickle gods—good while it 
lasted, but soon over. 

Esther’s failure brought home to me the 
fact that work which does not progress, 
does not grow, is a tragedy. We can’t 
stand still; if we seem to, we’re really go- 
ing backward. I began to question my 
own work: Where was I going? What 
would it amount to eventually? Hon- 
esty compelled me to realize that I was go- 
ing nowhere in particular, and my work 
would amount to exactly nothing at all 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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On the stove, Black Valspar- 
Enamel. On the chair and stool, 
White Valspar-Enamel with 
stripings of Light Blue. 


The trim is finished with White Valspar-Enamel. The floor is protected by Clear Valspar Varnish. 


“Lucky for ‘Butter Fingers’ 


that the floor is Valsparred!” 


UST suppose it hadn’t been Valsparred!—An 
ugly stain, “Butter Fingers” in disgrace, the 
whole party ruined! 

Wherever youngsters play, Valspar is accident 
insurance. Its beautiful, hard surface gives per- 
fect protection for floors and woodwork of all 
kinds—indoors and out. It withstands the knocks 
of everyday wear, and is absolutely and per- 
manently waterproof! ! Water (hot or cold), 
grease, even acids or alkalies, cannot harm a 
Valsparred surface. 

It’s easy to use. Any careful person can apply 
Valspar with pleasing results. If desired, the orig- 
inal brilliant lustre can be rubbed down to an 
attractive dull finish. 


You can get Valspar in Colors:— 


Valspar-Enamels (made of clear Valspar Varnish 
and finely ground pigments)—cover the surface 
with solid color. Red—Light or Deep; Vermilion, 
Blue—Light, Medium or Deep; Green— Medium 
or Deep; Ivory, Bright Yellow, Gray, Brown and 
Orange. Also Black, White, Gold, Bronze, Alu- 
minum and Flat Black. 


Valspar Varnish-Stains (made of Valspar Var- 
nish combined with beautiful, transparent stains) 
—produce the popular natural-wood effects, Light 
Oak, Dark Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry and 
Moss Green. Valspar Varnish- Stains enable you 
to stain and varnish in one operation, saving 
time and labor. 








VALENTINE & COM PANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World— Established 1832 ~ 
New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 


Pee eee This Coupon is worth 20 to 6O Cents 








VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can checked 


VALENTINE’S 





at right. (Only one sample each of Clear Valspar, Varnish- 
Stain and Enamel supplied per person at this special price.) | Clear Valspar O 
Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts, 15c extra, | Valspar-Enamel 0 


. ‘ ‘ Choose 1 Color 
Print full mail address plainly. Valspar-Stain. 
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Address 








The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


R Your Name 
leg US Pat. off 
The famous Valspar 
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except for whatever of value the varied 
experiences brought me. 

I think that the changed atmosphere of 
my home—my home with Esther and 
Mary, I mean—had something to do with 
my feeling. It was bitter and sad with the 
disappointment of Esther’s high hopes. 
Her failure had affected her health and al- 
tered her disposition, and now she talked 
constantly of giving up her library posi- 
tion and going back to her home upstate 
to rest and to get well. She had come to 
hate New York and everything about it. 
She thought of the city as a monster who 
had willfully devoured her happiness, 
tricked her out of her success. She was so 
pale and thin and nervous that Mary and 
[—talking it over behind her back—de- 
cided that it would be far the best thing 
for her to leave town and get back to her 
family. We were afraid of a permanent 
breakdown, if she didn’t go. 


S°. AFTER awhile, Esther went. Mary 
and I saw her off at Grand Central and 
had much trouble to keep from crying. We 
heaped candy and magazines on her, kissed 
her and promised to write to her often; 
and the train pulled out as we waved 
damp handkerchiefs and tried to smile 
good-by. 

“There’s a young doctor in her home 
town who’s always been terribly in*love 
with her. He’sanice chap; I met him one 
time when he came down to see her. 
Maybe she’ll marry him and be happy 
yet,” said Mary, as we went drearily home. 

“Tf you think marriage is a recompense 
for a career ”’ I began scornfully. 

“T think,” said Mary, ‘‘that marriage 
is a recompense for a career you haven’t 
had and never will have.’’ Which was per- 
fectly good sense, and typically Mary-ish. 
“Don’t you be so sniffy about marriage,” 
she went on. “It’s a career in itself, and 
no amount of newspaper jobs and literary 
jobs and teaching jobs can compare with 
having a home and children ——”’ 

“Mary,” I interrupted, “I believe 
you’re in love,”’ She blushed furiously, 
and I knew I was right. “And I believe 
you're engaged to that Columbia professor 
who’s been calling so regularly. And 
you’re taking this indirect way of telling 
me 9? 

So then it all came out. Mary was in- 
deed in love; Mary was engaged; Mary 
was going to be married. And I was going 
to be left alone with that apartment on 
my hands! 


A FIRST I was appalled. Then I began 
to like the idea. There had been times 
when the mere presence of Mary and 
Esther had irked me disagreeably. Privacy 
and sufficient complete isolation for rest 
and thinking are supreme needs of every 
human being. Fond as I was of my two 
friends, I had to admit that there had been 
moments when I could have cheerfully 
pushed them both out of the door and 
locked it against them, and they had doubt- 
less felt just the same toward me. 

But if I had the place all to myself, and 
got a part-time maid, and bought some 
more furniture—visions like these floated 
rosily before me! My felicitations to Mary 
Were most sincere. 

As it was the end of the school year 
Mary thought she would go to her own 
home—she was from Boston—and spend 
the vacation with her mother and get her 
trousseau ready. She would be married in 
the early autumn. 

In my sudden and unexpected solitude I 
expanded like the celebrated green bay 
tree. I got me a good-natured, efficient 
colored maid, who came in and cleaned 
the apartment and cooked my dinner 
every day. I made my own breakfast— 
coffee and toast. I was free—and alone— 
and it was perfectly delightful. Not that 
I didn’t miss Mary and Esther, for I did. 
But, oh, the perfect peace of taking a bath 
when I wanted it, and not waiting for one 
of them to get out of the tub! The agree- 
ableness of having my own choice of 
food to eat, and not someone else’s! If 


I wanted to work or read, I was not dis- 
tracted by Mary’s and Esther’s conversa- 
tion or callers. If this all sounds very 
selfish, I can’t help it. It is true. 

Naturally, I had much more time on my 
hands than before. Whether it was the 
memory of Esther’s efforts, or whether my 
own earlier attempts to write rose up be- 
fore me and urged me to try it again, Iam 
not sure. But I, who had for so long at- 
tempted nothing more than my daily task, 
now began to draft an occasional article, 
and to outline various bits of fiction, small 
things, and unpretentious. I worked them 
over conscientiously, finally copied them 
neatly in double-spaced typing and sent 
them to the magazines, not forgetting 
stamps for their homeward journey. Some 
of them came back; but some of them 
were bought. 

I can’t say I was much elated—Esther’s 
failure had made me very wary; but at 
least I was encouraged to go on. 

It was inevitable that this new line 
made me lose my keenness for my daily 
task. My interviews certainly suffered. 
I didn’t rush after them and snap them off 
as I had done before I began this other 
writing. They began to bore me, and they 
showed it. My boss gave me a brusque 
warning, and for a little while I did better. 
I didn’t want to lose the fifty a week to 
which my salary had grown; certainly not. 
But unconsciously I slacked, and he nat- 
urally had his eye on me, and the heads- 
man’s ax in his hand. 


ATE in August came some days of ener- 
vating, humid heat, the sort of days 
when every rag you have on is soaked with 
perspiration, your hair is wet and sticky 
and all of your energy is taken up in bare en- 
durance of the torment of the weather. On 
the fourth day of this heat, when every- 
body was jumpy and irritable, I had to get 
an interview with a very noted man on a 
highly technical subject. 

I was so worn and sick from the heat 
that my mind and body would not face 
the trial of digging out the necessary pre- 
liminary stuff, then taking the trip up- 
town in the middle of the afternoon, which 
was the only time I could see him. So, I 
did an unpardonable thing. I went into 
the “Bio” and from the envelopes of clip- 
pings I faked that interview. with Mr. 
Notable from end to end, turned it in, 
dragged myself home and spent the re- 
mainder of the day in bed, fanning myself 
and trying to rest and sleep away the men- 
acing heaviness at the back of my head, 
the utter exhaustion from heat. 

The night was like hot black brass, and 
in the morning I could barely move, but I 
took a warm bath, put on the lightest 
clothes I had, drank a glass of milk and 
went down to the office. On my desk I 
found a letter and, attached to it, a story 
clipped from the morning paper. The clip- 
ping told me that Mr. Notable had been 
stricken with apoplexy and was dead be- 
fore I had finished writing my interview 
with him. The letter told me I was fired. 


WAS so hot and sick I didn’t care at the 

moment. My first thought was thankful- 
ness that I wouldn’t have to get an inter- 
view that day. It wasn’t until I got home 
and in. bed again that I beheld how per- 
fectly I had ditched myself. I tried to 
blame it on the weather. If it hadn’t been 
so hot, I would have gone after the inter- 
view and discovered the truth; if it 
hadn’t been so hot, my boss’s temper 
wouldn’t have been so frayed and so rag- 
ged, and he would have scolded me, but 
not fired me. Blaming it on the weather, 
however, didn’t get me back my job. Nor 
did it palliate the thing I’d done. I’d 
faked an interview and been caught at it, 
and been fired, and there it was, the cold, 
uncompromising truth. 

“Here,” I told myself, ‘is where I for- 
swear newspaper work, forever and ever, 
amen. I’m no good for it, and it’s no good 
for me. I won’t hunt another job on an- 
other paper. I’ll see what I can do among 
the magazines.” 


(Continued in the June Home Journal) 


From Switzerland:— 


A wonderful 


new building-food 


for 
Children 


20,000 doctors 
recommend 
Ovaltine 











The new safe way, Mothers, to build 
up healthy, robust bodies—to 
quiet restless nerves 


Here, mothers, is a natural way to build-up 
under-nourished children. To put firm flesh 
on their little bones. To keep healthy chil- 
dren in the pink of condition. A way that 
gives them strength and energy to resist the 
dangerous ills of childhood. 


It is a pure, delicious food from Switzerland 
—called Ovaltine. 20,000 doctors recom- 
mend it. We ask you to try it. Even a 3- 
day test will show a difference. 

Ovaltine quickly builds-up in two ways: 
First—Ovaltine combines in easily digested 
form, certain vital food-essentials in which 
the daily fare of so many children is lacking. 
One cup of Ovaltine has more real food value 
than 12 cups of beef extract. 


Second—Ovaltine has the power actually to 
digest 4 to 5 times its weight of other foods 
which may be in the stomach. Thus, a few 
minutes after drinking, it is turning itself 
and all other foods into rich, red blood. 
Nature’s danger signals 

Underweight, restlessness, fretfulness, list- 
less appetite, a pinched little face, a whiny 
voice, round shoulders, thin little arms and 
legs—these are Nature’s danger signals. 
Unchecked, they lead to ills that may ruin 
your child’s whole future! 


Nine times out of ten, as you probably 
know, the cause is over-strained nerves and 
digestive unrest—due to improper feeding. 
But now you can quickly correct this con- 
dition. In a safe natural way doctors recom- 


Builds Body, 
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mend. A cup of Ovaltine with meals and at 
bedtime will work wonders. 


Quick restoration 


Ovaltine supplies the needed essentials for 
healthy growth. It restores normal appetite 
in a natural way. Thus, “free to gain,” 
children pick up weight almost at once. 
They store up vital energy to grow on. 
They are bright-eyed and happy — filled with 
the zest of life. 


Ovaltine taken at night brings children 
sound, restful sleep. Morning finds them 
fresh, clear-eyed, buoyant. Ovaltine taken 
daily, keeps them in the pink of condition. 
A tremendous aid to normal growth. 


A pure delicious food— 

Children Jove Ovaltine. And it is good for 
them any time of the day. It is particularly 
good to tone them up after sickness or a 
bad cold. It contains vo drugs or chemicals. 
It has been in use in Switzerland for 30 
years. And is now in universal use in Eng- 
land and her colonies. 


A 3-day test 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes 
for home use. But to let you try 
it we will send a 3-day introduc- 
tory package for 10c to cover 
cost of packing and mailing. 
Send in the cou- 
pon with 10c in 
stamps. 





I am also much pleased with re- 
sults concerning my boy of 5 poate 
whose appetite being poor I findit 
nan to set encuan 5008 into him 
© properly nourish his growing 
y. oe in milk Ovaltine is 








We are all using Ovaltine. 
But the most noticeable re- 
sults have been in our six 


1 
Been very thin 


more acceptable than cocoa an 
the only beverage which satisfied 
with a meal in place of coffee. 


(Sgd.) Mrs. Ruth E. Buffa 
Beloit, Wisc. 








started to walk. She has 
gained 4poundsin 4 weeks, 


phyecaliy and mentally. 
he enjoys Ovaltine very 
much and takes it when I 
know she would refuse 
milk. I give it to her nights 
and at breakfast time. 


Phillipsburg, Pa. 














Send for 3-day trial 


i THe WANDER Company, Depr. 35 


37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mail- 








ing. Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 
Name. 





Street 





pn NR Ge cee RAE 
(One package to a person) Write plainly 
' 


























































Exasperated housewives, |j 


ATTENTION! ®¥ 
Let Drano fix that 


clogged-up drain 


O need to lose patience and temper when drains 
won’t work. No need to fuss and bother, trying 
to fix them. No need to call the plumber, either. 


Rndiannd 





§ 


Just sprinkle Drano down that drain—then watch it 
bubble and boil as it dissolves grease, hair, lint, soapy 
refuse or other accumulations that may be causing the 
trouble. In a jiffy the drain is free-flowing—clean and 
sanitary, again! 


Use Drano regularly in kitchen, bathroom and laundry 
drains—it will keep them working always at top speed. 
And remember, Drano positively will not harm porce- 
lain, enamel or plumbing. 


A necessity in every home 


You’ll find Drano an everyday household 
necessity. There’s nothing like it for keep- 
ing the refrigerator drain-pipe always clean 
and sanitary. Use Drano to remove grease 
and oil drippings from the. garage floor. 
And sprinkle Drano in garbage cans—it 
cleans, disinfects, and deodorizes. 


— tt tt) dt ee 2 





To clean grease- 
encrusted potsandpans 


Dissolve one tablespoonful 
Buy acan today, at your grocery, drugor of Drano in enough water 
to cover utensil in a dish- 
hardware store. Or send 25c for a full-sized pan. Stir with a spoon. 
a ‘ Immerse article until clean. 
can. Express charges additional outside Rinse thoroughly. 
of the United States and Canada. The | 


Drackett Chemical Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. a 


y 


| Drano 


TRADE ad 0 U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Cleans and Opens 


Drains 25 








Slightly higher in Canada 
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The One I Knew Least of All 


(Continued from Page 15) 


his friend in the corner and had paid no 
attention whatever. The silence caused 
the young man to turn his eyes to the 
stage; there was Mr, Tree, glaring at him. 
The young man said: ‘‘Oh, yes, yes; oh, 
yes, Mr. Tree, I understand perfectly.” 
With us the young man would have been 
rehearsed ten times and been no better 
at the end than at 

the beginning. Not Bes 


I doubt he hoped very much from the 
performance of Juliet. But anything that 
spelled tragedy held a fatal lure for the 
one I knew least. She had been studying 
the play tor some eight years or more, and 
this lent Mr. Frohman sufficient confi- 
dence to give her a share of responsibility 
for the production. This led to the work 
which became one of 

x Ta her chief interests 





so Mr. Tree; he 
looked at the young 


| and delights—the 


it opened the way for 


‘ | staging of plays. And 
man who understood THE June issue of | ; 


“*perfectly’’ and said, 
“Oh, do you!” and 
they went on to the 
next scene. But the 
young man was not 
a member of Mr. 
Tree’s company the 
following season. 
Experienced actors 
always know whether 
they do well or ill 
with a part, and often 
havean amusing way | 





the JourNat will be 
two short stories that 
none of our readers 
should overlook: Clytie’s 
Look, by Booth Tarking- 
ton; and Love Was Once 
a Little Boy, by Dorothy 
Black. Both stories are 
magnificently illustrated 
in full color. 


many delightful ex- 
periences. 

Some question 
came up about 
changes in the text of 
Romeo and _ Juliet; 
and through friends 
of hers who were life- 
long friends of his, 
Dr. Furness granted 
her an interview. It 
was a great privilege. 
Perhaps because he 








of declaring them- 
selves. A favorite 
company was putting on a Shaksperean 
production in Boston, and there was real 
anxiety among their friends, as the mem- 
bers of the cast were not trained in Shak- 
sperean parts and were more used to 
modern comedies. There was a delightful, 
old-fashioned hotel in Boston where most 
of the people of the theater lived during 
their stay there. The men had a sort of 
Round Table where they forgathered after 
the performances were over, to have their 
supper and their chat about plays and 
politics and this and that. A man they 
were very fond of was in the cast of the 
Shaksperean play. It was the opening 
night and the performance was late. 
Everyone was eager for news of him and 
of how the company had come through. 
As he appeared in the doorway they all 
cried out, ‘‘ How did it go?”’ ‘‘ How wasit?”’ 

“Oh,”’ he answered cheerfully, “they 
were all bad except me—and I was 
ridiculous!” 


cA Beacon in the Distance 


URING all the childhood of the one I 

knew least the only “respectable”’ 
thing in the theater was tragedy. Comedy 
was a very little sister, and farce—oh, well, 
farce was beyond the pale, and an audience 
that enjoyed farce was not “‘up to stand- 
ard.” Her mother’s wisdom, which opposed 
this old-fashioned idea, was too near at 
hand toseem disinterested ; wisdom close at 
hand is so seldom recognized. But all 
those early years tragedy was the beacon 
gleaming far in the distance; and it is dif- 
ficult—no, it is impossible to describe the 
red-letter day when Mr. Frohman decided 
to produce Romeo and Juliet. He was 
fond of the play and greatly interested in 
the venture. Then, too, it would give his 
company fresh work and break the monot- 
ony of the long run of The Little Minister. 


sane: page THE ALBERT DAVIS COLLECTION 
Scene outside the Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, on the morning that the 
seats for “‘Chantecler” were put on sale, 





— lived with Shak- 
spere, he was not 
nearly so fussy about tradition, and 
wanted the play to be human—as human 
as Shakspere had made it; she complained 
that was no easy matter; he inferred that 
had been known for a long time. More 
food for pause was given her in another 
statement. He had finished the Variorum 
Hamlet. She asked what tragedy came 
next. He said, “‘Oh, no more tragedies; 
I shall work now on the comedies; I want 
to pass the rest of my life with pleasant 
people.” 


Taste and Temper 


HERE it was again, that old comic 
masque; it was always poking in! But 
year by year it had grown more friendly; 
and year by year it had become more 
interesting—and she wondered. Why 
should she insist upon asking an audience 
to be miserable, and to pay for it too? 
Changes of taste and temper come rather 
quickly in the theater. When she was a 
young girl they used to say to the leading 
lady at rehearsal: ‘‘Don’t think—feel!” 
Then the poor soul would have fits of 
hysterics, and that was acting. Now those 
fits are called brain storms and have no 
standing whatever. I wonder, as we grow 
farther and farther away from our primi- 
tive selves, if the time will come when 
psychologists will dig out lost emotions and 
reconstruct human passions as scientists 
today reconstruct pterodactyls? There’s 
jealousy; sympathy for many a heroine 
has been founded upon jealousy. Where 
would East Lynne have been without it? 
Yet today who dares admit jealousy? The 
poor dears who harbor it are compelled 
to conceal it, or they will live apart. 
But jealousy is so selfish and disloyal; it 
never deserved to be made appealing. 


(Continued on Page 152) 
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But millions of mothers . 
are grateful in having found 


these ‘Better shoes for less money’’ 


Livinc costs are high. And dol- 
lars don’t stretch. But boys and 
girls go racing and tearing along 
just the same. It’s such a wonder- 
ful world—so new to them!— 
they never think of easing the 
strain on the family purse by be- 
ing careful with their shoes. 
“How can the budget for chil- 
dren’s shoes be reduced?” you ask. 


We have the answer. We have 
had thirty-five years of shoemak- 
ing experience. We make more 
than twelve million pairs of boys’ 
and girls’ shoes every year. Our 
facilities for tanning leather, mak- 
ing rubber soles and heels, and 
manufacturing shoes are among 
the largest in the world. All 
these advantages are reflected in 


Endicott-Johnson 
shoes for boys and girls 


Never before have you seen a 
line of shoes having so much qual- 
ity for so little money. Never have 
you bought shoes made under 
working conditions such as exist 
in this “Industrial Democracy.” 
- . . Where 17,000 trained EJ 
Workers are given special in- 
centives for putting their best 
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workmanship into every pair of 
shoes they make. 


Endicott-Johnson shoes are 
based on actual wearing tests. 
We put shoes on real, active 
youngsters. We try them out. 
Watch them wear. See that de- 
signs are right. Lasts correct. 
Soles, heels, toes and uppers 
proportionately strong. 


Every step in the manufacture 
of Endicott-Johnson shoes is con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of 
those who buy them. 


Fifty thousand stores 


We urge every mother of grow- 
ing boys or girls to examine a 
pair of Endicott-Johnson shoes. 
Note the leather —tanned by our- 
selves, by special processes. The 
sturdy construction. The solid 
foundations. See how nicely these 
shoes are finished. The comfort- 
able shapes. Up-to-date patterns. 
Finally, consider the reasonable 


& 

















Scores of other styles—for school, dress and play. 
Look for the Endicott-Johnson trade-mark on the sole’ 
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¥ QO h, but theyre hard on shoes!” 


*Boys’ and girls’ shoes as low as 
$2.50 to $3.50 (none more than 
$5), according to size and grade. 
Smaller sizes—$1.50 to $2.00. 


prices*—made possible by our 
huge production. 


Watch these shoes wear 


Put Endicott-Johnson shoes on 
each of your children and see if 
your quest for “Better shoes for 
less money” has not, at last, been 
rewarded. If you don’t know 
where there’s a nearby store sell- 
ing Endicott-Johnson shoes, we'll 
tell you—gladly. Write to 
Endicott-Johnson, Endicott, N. Y.; 
New York City, N. Y., or St. 
Louis, Mo.—Largest manufac- 
turers of boys’ and girls’ shoes in 
the world. 

1. Everysoy—Boys’ sport Oxfords. Rich leather. 


Crepe soles make feet believe they're on balloon 
tires. For school, dress and sports wear. 


2. Witprire—Charming one-strap pumps for girls 
of school age. Blonde leather with India tan 
trim on last that provides for growing feet. 


3. Enpwett—Dressy calfskin Oxfords for boys 
who pride themselves on knack for picking win- 
ners. Brand new style. Note triangular eyelets. 


4. Scoot CuuM— Misses’ patent-leather Charles- 
ton pumps. Champagne trim. Built from long- 
wearing leather on a last that fits like a glove. 


ENDICOTT-JOHNSON 


Better shoes for less money 
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moth holes 


HERE is a new, modern way to protect all your woolen 
things from moth-damage. An easy way. A sure way! Spray 
them all with Larvex! 


Here is what happens. The Larvex penetrates the wool fibres, 
becomes part of the fabric, and makes the cloth itself mothproof 
—absolutely safe from all moth-attack. 


One thorough spraying lasts an entire season. That’s all the 
protection you need. You don’t have to pack things away. Once 
a woolen article is mothproofed with Larvex you could cover it 
with moth-worms and not one would take a single bite. Nor do 
your things come out in the Fall strong with unpleasant odors. 
Larvex is odorless. Non-injurious and non-inflammable, too. 
Follow carefully directions which come with bottle, and you will 
have no further trouble from moth-damage. 











































































































HOW TO BUY 


If you have never used Larvex, first buy the combination package containing 
the improved Larvex Atomizer, $1.50. Then buy the refill sizes of Larvex 
only, the pint at $1. Or if you have many things to mothproof, buy the 
¥ gallon at $3, or the gallon at $5. At drug, department and furniture stores. 
Buy Larvex today and read booklet enclosed with each bottle. Or write for 
further information about mothproofing any kind of woolen article. Address 
The Larvex Corporation, 55 Rodney Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., or 362 Bathurst 
Street, Toronto, Canada. 


LARVEX 


prevents moth-damage because 


IT MOTHPROOFS THE CLOTH ITSELF 


IMPORTANT TO KNOW. Leading dry cleaners, carpet cleaners and laundries are authorized 
service stations for Larvex mothproofing of rugs, blankets, etc., and the following prominent manu- 
facturers process their products with Larvex at the factories. Therefore, these materials are 
already treated when you get them. Look for the Larvex tag. 


PortLanpD Wooten Mix ts, Portland, Ore., makers of ladies’ cloaking, automobile robes and 
woolen blankets. 

HicHianp Park Knittinc Co., New Brunswick, N. J., makers of dresses and sweaters. 

Tue Santiam Woo -en MIzts, Portland, Oregon, makers of all-wool blankets. 
















































































































































Frep Pearson & Co., Inc., Philadelphia 


La France TextiLe Inpustrigs, Philadelphia Adahors f Sine uphaiitery ay ing 


1926, The Larvex Corp. 
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Of course the one I knew least was very 
bad as Juliet; she had an idea she was go- 
ing to be, and that did not help much; 
but it did seem as if she might have been 
better than she was. Happily everyone 
else in the cast was more than successful, 
and the venture was not a disappoint- 
ment to Mr. Frohman. He was a Spartan 
through all the details of production. And 
they were exasperating details, some of 
them; the medieval ballroom scene was 
intended to suggest gray stone, a rather 
cold and severe background for the gay 
colors in the costumes. 

But the scene painter, without confid- 
ing in anyone, had an inspiration, and 
when the curtain rose upon the scene, at 
one of the early dress rehearsals, it looked 
like crushed raspberry plaster with Swiss 
chalet ornamentations. 

They said it was the Saracenic influence, 
but that was to lead her off. Mr. Froh- 
man said, “‘What can we do about it?” 
She said, “‘If left to me, I should burn it.” 
“Oh, don’t say that!’ said Mr. Frohman, 
but the next day the scene had disap- 
peared. 


searching for the “Real Thing” 


NE of the great pleasures and com- 

pensations in an actor’s life of make- 
believe is the search for the “real thing”’ 
which may carry him to any corner of 
the world. L’Aiglon opened the way to 
Vienna. 

Napoleon’s son had never seemed real; 
he was always a child in a picture. Da- 
vid’s King of Rome grew into the lovable 
Lawrence, but he was still a picture. 
And Schoenbrunn, where he lived his sad 
life, was but a name. There was no real 
reason for going. Madame Bernhardt 
had consented to have the Paris produc- 
tion copied and any alteration would have 
been impertinent. But sometimes the 
spirit moves, and it’s a better reason than 
any logic. 

There was no desire to see the perform- 
ance of L’Aiglon in Paris. It was bad 
enough to have to play the part 
without being completely ter- , 
rified by seeing Madame i 
Bernhardt in it, and one 
foot was scarcely in 
Paris before the other 
boarded the train for 
Vienna. 

Two young Amer- | 
ican friends had Uf: 
joined forces with j} 
her. They arrived in 
Vienna late at night 
and were deposited in 
the Hotel Bristol. 

The most magnificent 


a 


thinking the fine must be some vast sum. 
But no, it amounted to a few cents, less 
than five. And for this the Viennese 
spoiled their theater, their supper, their 
whole evening’s entertainment; it seemed 
a strange obsession. 

It was difficult to wait for the morning, 
but it came at last, and through the kind- 
ness of some American friends the stran- 
gers were allowed to visit the Burg 
Theatre, the most thoroughly equipped 
theater in Europe, with everything in 
lights. London did not bother much about 
such things; Paris was even less interested; 
but the lights of the Burg Theatre were 
said to be extraordinary. 

The strangers had expected the beauty 
of the auditorium and the foyer, but they 
were entirely unprepared for the magnifi- 
cent stage and its bewildering mechanism. 
Great traps and platforms, worked by 
hydraulic power, could be lowered and 
lifted into every conceivable position. In 
case this mechanism did not work, a 
safety lever was at hand which could be 
controlled by one man. It was very re- 
assuring that all this mechanism, if re- 
fractory, could be controlled by one strong 
right arm! 

The visitors expressed a desire to see 
the electrical equipment. They were 
shown the furnaces and dynamos in one 
subcellar after another until they arrived 
at the coal hole, which seemed a coal mine, 
it was so huge and so deep in the earth. 
The third subcellar, which was the con- 
trolling station for all lights, was con- 
nected with the switchboard on the 
stage—a most complete but complicated 
arrangement; the man on the stage 
lighted his scene by signaling to the man 
in the third subcellar. That seemed to 
spell confusion at the start; but the 
electricians said no, it worked like a 
charm, their system was so perfect. The 
visitors were greatly impressed, but a 
little dubious. Electricity had such a way 
of misbehaving, if it could get out of sight 
for a moment. 

The day was all too long, and the mu- 
seums and the Prater were a sorry make- 
shift to bridge the time until night when, 

scarcely pecking at their dinner, 


a they were hurried away to 


>. see the curtain rise on The 
Jew of Malta. One of 

» the visitors began to be 

\ suspicious; how any- 

one could be badgered 

into playing such a 


i: play, or how any 


theater could be in- 
duced to produce 
such a play, was be- 
yond belief. But, 
thanks be, the play 
\ was of little conse- 
quence to the search- 





rooms were waiting 
for them, evidently 








through some misun- Ly 


derstanding; rooms sme 
and rooms. This 

aroused great con- 

sternation. The visi- Why 
tors were equipped 
withacertain amount 
of French, but if they could not muster 
enough German to rid themselves of this 
gorgeous apartment, it looked as if they 
would remain in Vienna for the rest of 
their lives. Their halting bits of German 
drew forth assurances of ultimate freedom, 
and they continued in the apartment. It 
was an extraordinary place, with a grand 
piano, and statues, and paintings, and ina 
corner one of those celebrated stoves of 
porcelain tiles, the hollow mockery in all 
its shining splendor. 

The gorgeous apartment did not pre- 
pare the visitors for what, to them, seemed 
an amusing custom of the Viennese. They 
were told that it was the habit of all the 
concierges of Vienna to go to bed at ten 
o’clock or ten-thirty, and the theatergoers 
hurried from the theater and hurried for 
a bite of supper to be home before the 
concierge retired; otherwise a fine was 
imposed. The visitors were very much 
impressed and prepared to hurry, too, 


em in aT BER WL cls) Lt A ER AL f) 


ers for “‘light”’; it was 
the ‘‘lights’’ that 
mattered. 


| cAn Old Enemy 


HEN the cur- 

tain rose, it 
discovered the black- 
eyed heroine reclining under a sort of 
canopy, the curtains, the couch and the 
heroine all bathed in a beautiful yellow 
light. The damsel leaned forward and 
pushed aside the curtains to drink in the 
lovely golden sunset; and on the instant 
there was a familiar chittering and siz- 
zling, the humming ofa well-known tune— 
and out went the yellow light! Nearly 
five thousand miles to see her old enemy, 
the arc, misbehave again. 

All the next morning the visitors were a 
little haughty, feeling that they could do 
as well in lights at home. ‘The emperor’s 
palace was given but a passing glance. 
In one of the courtyards they were shown 
a window with some beautiful amethyst 
panes; of course they didn’t mention it, 
but they recalled some charming amethyst 
windows in Beacon Street. But that after- 
noon they regained their equilibrium when 


(Continued on Page 155) 
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Your mirror tells the truth about your sleep 


MMEDIATELY after you arise, before 

your morning toilet destroys the evidence, 
study yourself in your mirror. Has sleep 
made you rested, radiant, younger? Or do 
haggard lines of lingering fatigue warn that 
your mattress and spring need replacing! 


Thousands of women never realized how 
much sleep can contribute to beauty until 
they bought the new Beautyrest. This super- 
mattress shapes to every curve of your body. 
Firmly, yet gentle as a caress, it supports 
you. You relax completely, rest luxuriously, 
sleep soundly, awake fresh as the morning. 





ONE THIZAG OU? FOouvUsc Lige ts 


I. More than 625 coils 4. Fabric pockets cut open 


2 3. Eight ventilators in 6. Durable cover fabric 





eautprest Mattress 


ILT FOR SLEEP 
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SPENT 


- before 





SS RI ES Rica 


see 


embes 


yield gentle, firmsupport toshow the lively springs 
2. Thick layers of cotton 5. Sides constructed same 
form aluxurious cushion as both top and bottom 


sides keep interior fresh Roll edges keep bed neat 


THE GRACELINE (9amden BED 
One of twenty-eight new designs $2 I 7 ed 


all of surprising charm and value. 


The secret lies in its triple cushion of buoy- 
ant cotton, hundreds of sensitive springs, and 
live air. Because it cannot pack down, the 
Beautyrest never needs to be turned over, 
lasts longer, and costs less in the end than 
the cheapest mattress. If you value your 
charm you will own a Beautyrest and you 
will complete your comfort with its worthy 
foundation, The Ace spring. 


Any dealer can supply Simmons beds, springs 
or mattresses at the price that fits your purse. 
You will find the widest choice shown in 
stores featuring a Simmons Sleep Department. 








IN BED ’ . ’ 


The key that rewinds 


run-down bodies is 


SLEEP 


URING sleep, our bodies are like 

clocks that have stopped while 
the weights are raised again,” said R. 
Legendre, an eminent French psycholo- 
gist, in a lecture delivered at the Nation- 
al Museum of Natural History, Paris. 
“We cannot suffer loss of sleep without 
serious consequence. All eliminating 
processes, including that of perspira- 
tion, are active during sleep. Digestion 
goes on most effectively as we sleep. 
It is evident, then, that wakefulness 
due to uncomfortable position, or any 
cause whatever, is harmful.” 


(Approved as to fact by a board of scientists 
who are specialists on the subject of sleep.) 


“ “ “ 


‘Turoucu scientific research, The Simmons Com- 
pany is contributing to knowledge about sleep, and 
is building equipment to induce sound sleep. 





THE GRACELINE (@/ayton BED 


Noother beds built havethe beauty and strength = ” 5* 
of Simmons seamless Graceline moulding I 5 





THE FAMOUS eAce SPRING 
Known as America’s finest spring. Shapes to $ I Q7 ge 


every body curve. Cannot sway, sag, or creak 


*Note: Freight rates make prices slightly higher in 
the South and also west of the Missourt. The BEAuTYREST 
and the Ack are the same prices in Canada asin the U.S, 


THE SIMMONS COMPANY 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO 


Look for this 


the bed, spring or 
mark of value on 


mattress you buy 
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: She ye aquc Rug of the Swentieth Eaeery 


Magic! It’s cleaned with a few whisks of a dry mop. Magic! It’s made absolutely waterproof to insure long wear. 
Magic! It’s made on a felt base with an enamel-like Magic! It’s sold at retail in room sizes from $9 to $18 be- 
surface in a score of patterns and colors. cause of enormous production. 
If every woman knew what every present owner knows, every house would have a Bird’s Neponset Rug. 
If any salesman says “‘It’s Bird’s’’ that’s really a// you need to know. Look for the patented red wax back. 


New York CHICAGO DALLas BIRD & SON, anc. ManufaGurers of Bird’s Twin Shingles, 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT DENVER Established 1795 Bird’s Paroid Roofing, Bird’s Design 


ATLANTA St. PAUL SEATTLE Pioneers in Felt-Base Floor Coverings Roofing, Bird’s Black Building Paper, 
SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES EAST WALPOLE, MASS. and Bird’s Wall Board. 


Bird's Rugs 


DEFY WATER AND WEAR 
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they reached Sché6nbrunn, which was beau- 
tiful beyond their imagining. The whole 
afternoon they went from one gorgeous 
room to another, and finally at sunset they 
found themselves in the glorious park; it 
was all beautiful beyond saying, but there 
was something heavy in the atmosphere. 
France always sparkles. The poor Eaglet! 
Schénbrunn was magnificent, but for a 
lover of France it was as much a place of 
exile as St. Helena. 

They returned to Vienna, and early the 
next morning they went to the Capuchin 
Church, where the royal family of Austria 
is interred. A stern, sad-faced monk led 
the way down a long, winding staircase, a 
lighted torch in his hand, and there at one 
side of the vault they found the Eaglet 
lying with his Austrian family. He 
seemed ill at ease. The crypt was small 
and the casket was 
not in line with the 


exciting two minutes; honors were even; 
and then all three settled down together to 
make plans for that day and the next; for 
the day after that she was sailing for home. 

He was just as she had thought he 
would be, just as she expected; there was 
nothing to explain. She was shown the 
desk which really ‘‘did”’ all the plays and 
books; it was very large and looked quite 
capable. 

On the appointed day she was leaving 
for Southampton and home. She was 
taking her place in the train—and there 
he was at the door of the compartment. 
It was very early for London. Two or 
three words, and the train was off, and it 
seemed there had never been a time when 
she had not known him. 


The long seasons of The Little Minister, 
L’Aiglon and Quality Street had taken 
a rather heavy toll. Even at the begin- 
ning of the third 
year of The Min- 





others, but had been 
slanted aside to 
make room for some 
one of his Austrian 
relatives. In a far 
corner of the chapel, 
the private chapel 
of Maria Theresa, 
there was a tiny 
niche. Behind the 
iron bars a glint of 
light showed three 
small urns which 
held the hearts of 
Princes of the 
House, two golden 
urns and one of sil- 
ver. The golden 
urns held their 
places in the center 





ister she had wanted 
a holiday. It had 
not seemed possible 
to give the play an- 
other year and en- 
dure the fatigues of 
traveling. But it 
was plain that to 
stop would be unfair 
to the managers 
throughout the 
country who had 
been waiting two 
years for the play. 
- They could not be 
expected to have 
confidence in her if 
she did not keep her 
engagements. So 








and a little to the 
right; the silver urn 





more of each day 
was given to rest. 
But the round of 








was quite removed 
from the others, al- 
most touching the cold stone wall; it held 
the heart of the King of Rome—he was 
still apart, still proud of his French blood, 
still an exile. 

A great thing was to happen. She was 
to go to England to meet J. M. Barrie. 
There had been letters, one or two, and 
cables, two or three, but she had never 
seen him; the end of the first year of the 
Minister brought illness; at the end of the 
second season the production of Romeo 
and Juliet carried far into the summer; 
and it was not until the end of the third 
year, when preparations for L’Aiglon were 
going forward, that the time came when 
she could go to England. She ran over 
from Paris to see him. It was her first 
visit to London. There was a longish ride 
in a hansom, and she was put down in 
front of a green gate; a bell rang some- 
where; the gate opened on a charming 
garden, a little path led to an open door— 
and almost,at once Mrs. Barrie was at the 
door with welcome in her eyes. 


cA Wrestling Match 


HEY sat near the fireplace in a curi- 

ously charming long room. Two or 
three words—London, Paris, the channel 
and—‘“‘I’ll fetch him.”” In another moment 
there was a tumult on the upper landing, 
and he came careering down the stairs 
and bounding through the doorway, 
clutching at the largest St. Bernard she 
had ever seen. A voice barely whispered 
‘How d’you do?” when a strengthened 
note said, ‘His name is Porthos. Isn’t he 
fine? Wouldn’t you like to see us wrestle?” 
Instantly she knew that, whatever her 
idea might have been at the start, the 
journey from New York to Cherbourg— 
Paris, Vienna, London—had been taken 
solely to see that wrestling. A cap was 
lifted from its place on a stand and pulled 
down to the eyes; this was evidently 
Porthos’ cue, for the huge dog sprang at 
his opponent and the bout began. Strug- 
gling back and forth, escaping chairs, 
rounding tables, battling down the long 
room, the gladiators came! It lasted an 


train, hotel, theater 
was rather deaden- 
ing. She had never bothered much about 
strength, because she was not supposed to 
have any; but whatever it was, it gave out. 


‘Ready for a Holiday 


T THE end of the five years, after the 
season with Quality Street, it became 
evident that something had to be done. 
There was no freshness, no spontaneity; 
her mannerisms were becoming more and 
more marked and objectionable. For- 
tunately, no new plays had been written 
that she would have been under obligation 
to produce, and she had an idea that 
Shakspere would not mind if a projected 
performance of As You Like It were post- 
poned indefinitely; indeed, she was quite 
sure he would not mind. Mr. Frohman 
was kindness itself, and frank; she could 
go on as she was for a while, but the 
theater needed freshness and vitality; 
the public had been wonderfully kind to 
her, and she must be careful not to out- 
stay her welcome. Of course she had al- 
ways known that a player does not go on 
forever, but no one ever thinks that he 
comes under the general rule. She began 
to realize that she was ‘“‘through.” 

She never ceased to be grateful to Mr. 
Frohman. It could not have been easy 
to tell such unpleasant truth. But Mr. 
Frohman was a great man and did not 
try to help in little ways. It was decided 
that she should take a year’s holiday and 
see what could be done. It did not seem 
reasonable to be through before you had 
really begun; but without long stretches 
of rest, the steady grind of the theater 
devours vitality. 

Naturally she wanted to go to the 
farthest edges of the earth. Egypt! Egypt 
had always been a friend, standing firm 
in the miserable days of history and “‘jog- 
raphy’’; why not trust her now, when a 
friend was needed? Egypt—the Pyramids. 
There would be great solace in living near 
something that had lasted. She would go 
to Egypt and see what could be done. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The next installment in this 
series will appear in an early issue. 
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More than six million women 
now make jams 
and jellies this simple 


easy 


way 


All the fruits jell perfectly now every time 


cA PERFECT JELL with only one or 
two minutes’ boiling, saving all the 
flavor and color of the fresh fruit. 


T= difficulty in making jams 
and jellies has always been 
that fruits vary greatly in the 
amount of jellying substance which 
they contain. 


Even those you depend on to 
jell most readily differ from year to 
year, and lose their jellying quality 
as they ripen. 


But now—delicious jam or jelly 
can be made with perfect success 
every time from any variety of 
fruit, or combination of fruits. For 
after long study and investigation, 
the way has been found to extract 
the jellying substance from fruit 
in’ which it is abundant so as to 
produce a highly refined, liquid 
concentrate which, used with any 


fruit juice, gives it the required 
amount of natural jellying quality. 


This concentrate of the natural jelly- 
ing element in fruit we have named 
Certo. It is so flavorless and colorless 
that it can be used with the most deli- 
cate fruits, such as pineapple or straw- 
berry, without changing their color or 
flavor. More than six million women 
use this simple, natural method to in- 
sure success with their jams and jellies. 


With Certo your fruit or fruit juices 
need only one or two minutes’ boiling 
to give a firm, tender “set.” The 
bright color of the fresh fruit is no 
longer darkened by long boiling and 
its delicate fresh flavor no longer drifts 
away in steam. 


And because it is no longer necessary 
to “boil the juice down” you have an 
extra quantity. It gives you half again 
more jam or jelly from the same 
amount of fruit. Douglas Pectin Corp., 
Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. Jn 
Canada address Douglas Packing Co., 
Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. , 


_\ Send 10c for half-size bottle—enough to make 6- 
10 glasses of jelly, depending on the recipe used. 


With Certo you no longer 
have to “boil down” your fruit 
juice to make it jell. You get 
half again more jam or jelly 
from the same amount of fruit. 











Dove tas Pectin Corp. 
125 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me ae eo a half-size trial bottle 
of Certo with recipe k. I enclose 10c (coin 
or stamps). 
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ow 1s the Lime to Plan Your Jelly-Making (Gamparen 


seq) NCE upon a time there was 
‘| an ant and a grasshopper,” 
: .: Esop wrote so many years 





Evolved in the Journal Testing Katchen 


ago, and there seem to be housekeepers like 
|| each one of them today. The easiest way 
fi) through a hot summer is that which the 


By JANE COOLBAUGH 


\ 3» grasshopper took, tasting and enjoying to 





the e little ant reaped her reward when winter 


could look over the plentiful stores she had so carefully made 
ready. We, too, after we made up the summer fruits last 


year in our LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL kitchen, 


thrill when we looked at our soldierly rows of jams and jellies. 
With a lot like these each year there is little danger that 
winter meals will lack color and fruity flavor. 

Thus it behooves all grasshopper housewives right now to 
become antlike in planning a jam-and-jelly campaign for this 
year. Each of the summer months has its particular harvest. 
The fruits are kind and do not ripen all at once, so that “‘do- 
ing them up”’ may be attended to gradually and not in just 
For example, strawberries are early ripeners, 
peaches and raspberries follow right along, and so on in se- 
quence up to quinces, crab apples and grapes, 
At this very minute there are some fruits ripened and ready 
and the campaign for them and the rest that follow is best 


one day. 


planned at the very beginning of the season. 


Often a glass or two of jelly may be made up at odd times 
of left-overs, a sort of by-product. Apple jelly, for instance, 
may be made in this way. The sweetest part of it, and of 
some other fruits, too, as well as their beauty, is in their 
skins—skin-deep, you might say. After the apples are pared 


$3] the full each garden fruit as it ripened, but 


will not, alone, make true jellies. To capture their flavor in 
this form we may turn to the commercial pectins which are 
on the market for just such use. These are a concentrated 
form of pectin from apples. A fruit pectin may often be 
made at home either from apples or the white pith of orange 
or lemon peels with good satisfaction, but the commercial 
product is always uniform in strength and can, consequently, 
be depended upon for sure results. 

These commercial pectins are sold in different forms and 
under different brand names, but whichever is used the direc- 
tions accompanying it should be followed exactly. Too 
often it is added in a haphazard manner. In the JOURNAL 
kitchen this past year we made jamsand jellies of practically 
all the available fruits. Plain jellies and jams and pectin 
jellies and jams we made in abundance, and it is our experi- 
ence that the best results come only when directions are 
carefully followed. 

The jellies and jams of our campaign, the ones with and 
those without pectin, were stood up side by side for the sake 
of comparison. We added the commercial pectin to fruits 
already rich in natural pectin and at the same time made up 
an equal quantity of the fruit without the pectin addition so 
it would be plain to be seen what happened in each case. Our 
experiments showed the following facts: The yield of the 


set in and she 


felt a curious 


the fall fruits. 


for apple pie or a Brown Betty, the parings with 


their good flavor and valuable minerals and 
vitamines may be made into jelly to which 

a tablespoonful or two of lemon juice is 
added for extra flavor. 


HE parings from five apples will 

make one tall glass of jelly, and one 
glass of jelly is not to be scoffed at when 
it uses up what might otherwise have 
been waste, and does not keep one over- 
time in the kitchen on a hot day. Asa 
matter of fact, the best plan in making 
jellies is always to do only a small quan- 
tity atatime. Peach parings and stones, 
cooked with one or two of the kernels 
for unique flavor, make another deli- 
cious by-product jelly, and right here 
must enter another ingredient than the 
sugar to make a perfect jelly of the 
peaches. This is pectin, that jellying 





substance in the fruit which corresponds 
to gelatin in the animal. In their 
proper proportions fruit juice, acid, 
sugar and pectin are nec- 
essary for a jelly consist- 


pectin jelly made with the same quantity of 
fruit as a basis is larger, as the pictures at the 
foot of the page show. This brought the cost 
per glass of the pectin jelly below that of the plain even with 
the larger first cost of the former, due to the pectin and extra 
sugar. 

Its color is more brilliant, due to the shorter length of cook- 
ing time, for the pectin jelly cooks just a very few minutes, 
while the plain jelly cooks at least twenty. The consistency 
of the pectin jelly is good and firm. Since jelly is primarily a 
relish, it should be firm and stand well when turned out 
of the glass. Thisa jelly with added pectin will always do, 
As to the flavor, the pectin jelly seems to have a less pro- 
nounced flavor of the particular fruit used than the plain, 
yet the difference, marked though it is, is largely one noted 
by comparison. Tasting them each alone, currant jelly and 
currant pectin jelly seem equally fruity and good and just 
as many liked one as the other. 


: of course, our campaign showed up the advisability 
of adding the pectin to strawberries, raspberries and some 
of the other pectin-poor fruits, for only by so doing can 
jelly be made of them at all. In the case of jams from the 
various fruits added pectin makes a larger yield and brings 
the fruits to the jam stage before they reach that colorless 
and mushy consistency which they sometimes do. 

The general recipes for making jams and jellies may be 
found in practically all good cookbooks; and the recipes 
for the proportions in using commercial pectins come with 
each different brand and package that is bought. So it is not 
necessary to go into details such as these here. But there 

is one recipe worth sharing with every ant house- 
keeper. For the past few years we have made 








jelly of whole strawberries from an old recipe 
with results which we thought were very 




















es 











good. Yet this last year we worked out the 
proportions for adding pectin to it and 
found that we had even improved on 
the original recipe. Here is the rule: 


PECTIN STRAWBERRY SUSPENSION 
JELLY. Wash and hull a quart of straw- 
berries. Place them in a kettle and 
cover with four cupfuls of sugar. Cover 
and let stand until the next morning, 
when a good bit of their juice will have 
been drawn out. Then add three 
tablespoonfuls of strained lemon juice 
| and bring to the boiling point. Add 
two more cupfuls of sugar gradually, 
stirring and keeping the mixture at 
the boiling point. Add half a cupful 
of liquid pectin and boil hard for one 











minute exactly. Have ready a dozen 














hot, sterilized jelly glasses and plenty 
of melted paraffin. Skim 
the mixture and pour 











ency. Becausethey contain 
the right quantities of acid 
and pectin, currants, crab 
apples, quinces, plums, 
cranberries, grapes, and 
underripe gooseberries 
make up so beautifully 
into jellies; while peaches, 
strawberries, pineapple 
and some other equally 
delicious fruits, because 
they lack sufficient pectin, 


Above is a still-life study of 
the utensils needed for jelly 
making. The small teapot in 














aN quickly, covering while 

















still hot with a layer of 
the paraffin. The next day 
more may be poured o” 
to make sure of sealing 































the center is used to store, 





any lurking air holes. 
When currants come 
along, followed later by 
grapes, the even choice 
stands whether or not to 














(Continued on Page 172) 


The left companion picture 
is a batch of pectin grape 
jelly. To the right of it is 

















melt and pour the paraffin. 





plain grape jelly. Compare 














sugar and yield in each one. 
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PHOTOS. BY DANA B. MERRILL 


This setting 
shows the electri- 
cal appliances 
arranged on a 
tea wagon with 
one raised leaf, 
for easy han- 
dling. Note the 
use of the triple 
portable outlet. 


























Getting the Most Out of Your Electric Table Devices 






eer eRe eea| RE you, by any chance, one of those house- 

y (aS keepers whose few possessions in the line 
a ke % a te of electric table appliances are serving as 
ae “| buffet ornaments or have been relegated 
so) to the top shelf of the kitchen cabinet be- 
SYA) cause you do not recognize the wonderful» 
| possibilities contained in them? If so, let 
[Res =} me urge you to bring them forth again 
and give them a fair trial as I have been doing during the 
past year. In my estimation, table cookery is destined to 
become just as popular, particularly with the maidless 
housewife, as any other labor-saving method of accomplish- 
ing housework. There is no reason why every housewife 
should not get just as much worthwhile service from table 
devices as her sister residing in nonhousekeeping quarters, 
who has found in them her only solution to the enjoyment 
of a home-cooked meal. 

It is not necessary to have all the table appliances avail- 
able in order to use them with efficiency. With the grill, 
toaster, waffle iron, percolator and water kettle I have 
cooked and served at the table for as many as six persons at 
luncheon and often twice that number at tea, without hav- 
ing to leave my guests more than once or twice throughout 
the meal. Family breakfasts, luncheons and light dinners 
are always cooked at the table, because I find this not only 
saves steps but also enables me to remain with the family. 

To use electricity for cooking, most efficiently and eco- 
nomically, it is well to understand thoroughly the proper 
use of the appliances and the cost of the current. The 
monthly bill for electricity will furnish information as to the 
rate per kilowatt hour. To ascertain the cost of appliance 
operations, first note for a week the actual time the appli- 
ance is in use. Take four times this weekly use in hours or 
fractions of an hour and multiply by the number of watts 
the device consumes per hour. This will invariably be 
found on the little name plate attached to each approved 
electric appliance. Reduce this to kilowatts by dividing by 
1000 and multiply by the electric rate per kilowatt hour. 

For example: Appliance in use four hours weekly; multi- 
plied by four equals sixteen hours monthly. Suppose the 
appliance is rated at 400 watts. Sixteen hours by 400 watts 
€quals 6400 watt hours or 6.4 kilowatt hours. With elec- 
tricity at ten cents per kilowatt hour, the monthly cost of 
Operating such an appliance would be 64 cents. 









Casy Manipulation (omes With Practice 


N ORDER to get the greatest speed from the use of these 
table devices, the very first precaution is to read the ac- 
companying directions very carefully, so that you will know 
Just about what to expect. Then a bit of experience will do 
the rest. For instance, to get quick action in preparing 
breakfast, I have found it wise to start the grill at the same 
time the coffee percolator is connected. It takes ten to fif- 
teen minutes to make coffee in the electric percolator, and 
the grill requires a preheating of three or four minutes, with 
an additional ten to twelve minutes for cooking eggs and 
bacon. Thus, everything will be ready together. 
When using the grill it is most important to remember 
to conserve every bit of heat by reflecting it in the proper 





By ETHEL WaN-RESSEL 


CHANTLER 









































For cooking breakfasts at the table, experience will make 
possible the correct scheduling of time to overcome delays. 














«Menus 


BREAKFASTS 


Fruit 
Toast Creamed Chipped Beef Coffee 
Fruit 
Sausages and Waffles With Maple Sirup 
Coffee 


Fruit 
Hot Rolls Bacon and Eggs Coffee 


LUNCHEONS OR LIGHT DINNERS 


Corned Beef Hash Poached Eggs 
Hot Vegetable Rolls 
Salad Tea or Coffee Cake 


Broiled Lamb Chops With Kidney 
Peas é Melba Toast 
Salad With Russian Dressing 
Waffle Shortcake Coffee 


Chicken Livers en Brochette 
Asparagus Tips With Drawn Butter 
Salad French Pancakes Toast 
Coffee 
SUPPERS 


Creamed Chicken and Mushrooms on Toast 
or 
Curried Shrimps With Lettuce and Tomato Salad 


oz 
Scotch Woodcock 
Any Selected Dessert Tea, Coffee or Chocolate 














direction. This factor has a decided effect on the efficiency 
of the appliance, so follow directions carefully. 

Just at first do not expect to handle these appliances at 
the table with a great deal of dexterity. This will come with 
practice. For convenient handling much depends upon 
where they are placed and also on the facilities available for 
connecting them. It is best to acquire the art of table cook- 
ery by degrees, learning to use one appliance at a time. 


Be Sure Not to Overload the (ircuit 


EGIN, perhaps, by making and serving coffee at the 
table. Having mastered this, the toaster and perco- 
lator might be tried, and so on, acquiring the technic grad- 
ually. It will soon seem very simple and easy. After one 
has become thoroughly familiar with the operation of each 
appliance, a meal, such as the first breakfast menu given 
here, might be attempted. This is just the way to go about it. 
To save time the next morning, fill the coffee percolator 
with water and coffee and place it, together with the grill, on 
the table. Next morning, first thing, start the grill heating 
at the same time or even a little before the percolator. While 
the butter is melting in the deep pan on top of the grill, set 
the table. Then make the cream sauce and add the beef, 
leaving this to simmer while the breakfast fruit is being con- 
sumed. 

Making the toast in the grill compartment intended for 
that purpose or on a separate toaster can be easily done 
while the fruit is being eaten. In our house, the pouring of 
the coffee is usually delegated to another member of the 
family, leaving to me the serving of the creamed beef. The 
soiled fruit plates are placed on a tray provided, thus elim- 
inating the only need for my leaving the table. This break- 
fast takes from fifteen to twenty minutes to prepare, de- 
pending upon the time required for fruit preparation. 

If one wishes to serve the more elaborate breakfast of 
sausages, waffles and coffee, which brings into use the grill, 
percolator and waffle iron at the same time, care must be 
used in connecting all three of these appliances. Together 
they “pull” about 1650 watts, which is a little over the 
capacity of the average electrical circuit and may cause a 
fuse to blow. To manage this safely, first connect the 
percolator and grill, browning the sausages over “high” 
heat; then cover them and switch the current to “low” 
and start to heat the waffle iron. In switching from high 
to low heat, about 500 watts are released for use in heat- 
ing the iron. When the coffee is finished the grill can again 
be switched to high to finish cooking the sausages while 
the waffles are baking. 

To serve the luncheon menu, for instance, the one consist- 
ing of corned beef hash, poached eggs, vegetable, rolls and 
tea, the pan on top of the grill should be started heating 
before the table is set, so that it will be hot when the hash 
is turned into it. At the same time another pan, contain- 
ing water for poaching the eggs, should be slipped into the 
compartment beneath the heating element. A shallow pan 
containing the vegetable may be used as a cover for the 
hash. This in turn should also be covered if possible. 


(Continued on Page 175) 





































































REOPEN at 8 a ees 


New Points 


about Baby's Bath 


Baby is too small 
... too weak for 
bathing in the 
grown-ups’ tub. 
He needs a handy 
snow-white bath, 
all his own. 





Then bathing 
baby will be all pleasure... 
no fretting..no awkward posi- 
tions ... no accidents ...no 
stooping... such a saving for 
mother’s back! 


This Vollrath baby bath can 
be placed at any comfortable 
height. It requires less water. 
The sides are steep, to prevent 
the water splashing out. The 
bottom is flat to prevent tip- 
ping over. The wide curved 
edges are easy to grasp when 
carrying the tub and they do 
not slip out of soapy hands. 


After the bath, the tub 
is aS easy to clean as 
china, because there are 





no corners, seams or rivets 
to harbor dirt and germs, the 
surfaces are triple enameled. 


This snow-white tub makes an 
attractive addition to the nurs- 
ery. There are other Vollrath 
items for the nursery—toilet 
sets, commodes, sterilizers, 
soap dishes, trays, sponge 
bowls, canisters, cups, mugs, 
tumblers, irrigators, chambers, 
bed pans, safety chambers, and 
odorless pails. Complete nurs- 
ery sets can be purchased in 
pink or blue as well as white. 


You can buy them from your 
regular hardware or depart- 
ment store. Or send the cou- 
pon below for a copy of 
‘*Baby’s Health,’’ which de- 
scribes and pictures every 
Vollrath nursery item. 


We will also send you a cata- 
log of Vollrath Ware 
forthe Kitchen. Just fill 
in the coupon below. 


— 
Wo vare TH 


THE VOLLRATH CoO., Dept. M-15, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Please send to me free of all charge your.new folder ‘‘ Baby’s Health”’; also “‘ Cuisine,” the Vollrath 
book of recipes by famous chefs, with infornration on proper cooking equipment. 
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Bread crumbs which 
have been thoroughly 
dried and ground will 
keep much longer if 
they are stored in ven- 
tilated jars. Replace 
the usual glass cover 
with a double round 
of cheesecloth kept 
in place by string or 
@ stout elastic band. 





Bread-(rumb (bamouflage 


By DrusiLta DREW 


ma\ECAUSE economy has 
@23| been elevated from its 
former lowly makeshift 
tail position of not so long 
we} ago to the dignity of 
e4|\ household efficiency, 

ép%| housewives nowadays are 
| =—#} always on the lookout 
for means of cutting down the high cost of 
feeding. Foremost among these ways and 
means is the ability to get the maximum 
use out of the food bought. 

One of the bugbears in many kitchens 
is the stale bread that accumulates. There 
are cut pieces left from dinner and lunch- 
eon, too thin for breakfast toast. There 
are the heel and toe of the loaf that are apt 
to go begging, the broken pieces left un- 
touched on the plates, and the trimmings 
from sandwiches. 

There are, of course, all the time-honored 
uses of bread. Cut into even shapes and 
toasted slowly in the oven, attractive crou- 
tons to float in the bowl of soup result. 
Bread crumbs added to the meat loaf 
enhance the lightness and flavor. As a 
foundation for poultry stuffing, as French 
toast dipped in beaten egg and fried, as a 
covering paste with egg for croquettes, in 
potato cakes, in the alternating layers of 
scalloped dishes of oysters, meat or vege- 
tables, or sprinkled with grated cheese on 
au gratin dishes—in these uses stale bread 
is more or less familiar to everyone. But 
the following uses may be new to you: 

Left-over bread should be thoroughly 
dried or toasted in a slow oven, then 
rolled or ground and kept ready for instant 
use. Keep the crumbs in a paper sack or, 
better, in a ventilated jar, to keep them 
from growing strong. Bread that has been 
buttered may be 
dried and crushed 
but should be 
kept in a separate 
container, for the 
crumbs will have 
a tendency to 
get rancid more 
quickly than 
the unbuttered. 
When used, how- 
ever, they often 
save the addition 
of more butter. 











BREAD-CRUMB 
GRIDDLECAKES. 
Pour one and a 
half cupfuls of 
scalded milk over 
one cupful of 
dried bread 
crumbs. Let 
stand until cool 
and add two well- 
beaten eggs, two a 





cupful of bread flour sifted with four tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder and one tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one tablespoonful of 
sugar. Beat until light with a large rotary 
egg beater and bake on a hot griddle. 
Serve with sirup. 


BREAD-CRUMB MUFFINS. Mix and sift 
together one cupful of bread flour, four 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder and one 
teaspoonful of salt; add one cupful of 
dried bread crumbs and stir well together. 
Beat one egg and add to it one and a half 
cupfuls of milk and two tablespoonfuls of 
any kind of sirup. Stir the liquid into 
the flour mixture and beat well; add one 
tablespoonful of melted shortening. Pour 
into well-greased muffin pans and bake at 
400° F. for about twenty-five minutes. 


SALMON LoaF. With a fork flake the 
contents of one tall can of salmon after 
removing the bones and skin—there will 
be about two cupfuls. Add to the salmon 
one cupful of dried bread crumbs, one 
cupful of milk, two beaten eggs, one table- 
spoonful each of chopped pimientos and 
cooking oil, one teaspoonful each of Wor- 
cestershire sauce and lemon juice, half a 
teaspoonful of salt and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pepper. Mix together well 
and bake in a greased loaf pan or baking 
dish in an oven heated to 400° F. for 
about forty-five minutes. Serve with a 
well-seasoned white sauce to which a 
eeeareponecl of minced parsley has been 
a i 


COTTAGE CHEESE AND NuT Loar. Mix 
together one cupful of cottage cheese, one 
cupful of chopped nuts, half a cupful of 
‘dried bread 

crumbs, one egg 
beaten, half a 
cupful of strained 
canned tomatoes, 
one tablespoonful 
each of lemon 
juice, melted but- 
ter and chopped 
green pepper, one 
teaspoonful of 
salt and half a 
teaspoonful of 
onion extract. 
Pour into a well- 
buttered baking 
dish and bake in 
a hot oven—400° 
F.—until firm; 
invert onto a hot 
_ platter and serve 
with cream sauce 
into which has 
been stirred one 
chopped hard- 





tablespoonfuls 
of melted short- 
ening, half a 


A paper sack temporarily attached to the food 
chopper by an elastic band keeps the crumbs from 
scattering about as they come from the chopper. 


cooked egg and 
one tablespoon- 
ful of minced 
parsley. 
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MINUTE TAPIOCA CREAM with Fruit is the perfect dessert. Serve it with any fruit your family | 
likes, after almost any meal. If your main dish is relatively simple, this balanced dessert is a welcome } 
addition to the menu. Good after cold meats. Cook 4 cup Minute Tapioca and pinch salt 15 minutes | 
in qt. hot milk in double boiler, stirring frequently. Add 1 tbsp. cold water to yolk 1 egg and beat 
well. At end 15 minutes stir egg yolk and 4 cup sugar into milk and tapioca. Cook until it begins to 
thicken like custard. Remove from heat, whip in beaten egg white. Add any flavoring desired. White | 
of egg may be used as meringye if preferred, This is delicious poured cold over any fruit or berries, 
either fresh or canned. Raisins, prunes, figs, dates or nuts may be stirred into it while cooling. | 
ich 
Aly 
vil] 
o | 
en- 
ace 
ver | 
ind | 
opt 
or 
nd. H 
i 
\ 
if 
MAPLE-WALNUT MINUTE TAPIOCA. This is a real I 
MINUTE TAPIOCA PRUNE DESSERT. It’s hard to be- company dessert; but it’s so easy to make that you ought to ig 
lieve that anything so good can be so good for you. When you treat your family to it often, especially after a plain dinner such ‘ 
Ca- want a change from prunes, make ‘it with any other fruit. as stew or pot roast or hash. Cook 15 minutes in double boiler | 
Ca- This is especially good after fish, chops, steaks, chicken. 1 pt. hot milk, 4% cup Minute Tapioca, 4 tsp. salt, 1 cup ; 
of Cook in double boiler 15 minutes 1 pt. milk, 2 level tbsps. maple syrup, stirring frequently. Add the well-beaten yolk ie 
ary Minute Tapioca, pinch salt, stirring frequently. Remove from of 1 egg, NO sugar. Stir frequently 3 minutes. Cool slightly i" 
lle fire; add 1 tbsp. butter, 2 tbsps. sugar, well-beaten yolks of and add % cup chopped walnut meats. Fold in beaten white id 
- two eggs. Pour into buttered pan and bake 4 hr. in moderate of egg, decorate with ¥g cup whole nut-meats and serve cold, i) 
oven. Spread over the tapioca 1 cup stewed prunes, stones with plain or whipped cream. ‘i 
P removed. Pile on top of prunes the whites of the eggs, well ii 
sift beaten with 2 tbsps. sugar. Brown slightly. i 
our ' 
one 
of 
ler. 
alf 
3 of . 
nto 
one 
Our 
> at 
. Cr Or O 
the 
fter 
will | A 
“toe Heavy desserts went out of fashion when good 
one e . 7 o 
=. complexions and the slim silhouette came in. But 
and . e o 
with the wider understanding of food values 
lor- ? 
Aa desserts became more than ever important in the 
a menu. Today their calories are counted and 
nae every ounce of nutritive value is considered. 
a 
la 
een . . . . 
HE SMART HOSTESS has _perior to ordinary tapioca in three 
Mix always been careful to serve ways: (1) It requires no soaking. 
one the right dessert with the right (2) It cooks in 15 minutes. Special 
I | be dinner. She would not mar a care- _ processes make possible these ad- 
-a . ° ° e 
egg APPLE MINUTE TAPIOCA has long been a favorite fully chosen dinner with the wrong vantages. (3) It is made in 8.90R- | aena es tae ee 
f : pins = it qeereers Se wets duck, ham. Itis dessert any more than she would — shine-flooded American factory _ exacting appetite. Made in a jiffy because you can al- 
ne abs0 GOOG WIER Veal CUTlEL ANG With sausage. : : : : ways have the ingredients on hand. Serve it with roast 
ae Pare and quarter 6 apples. Place in dish and cover Serve lobster with whipped cream. with all the care you use in pre-  jrt%) Vere, Reel Chbee. lcaibacuey sbsck ohickune eee: 
eer with I cup sugar; salt, spice and butter. Cook 15 minutes : : ; j ite in double boiler 15 minut sugar, 44 cup Minute 
nful in double boiler }4 cup Minute Tapioca and pinch salt It is easy to see why tapioca pasng food ay YOu -ORP kitchen. Tapioca, pose lg : Aen Rly aie Paar h 
on ut at: hot water, stirring frequently. Pour over apples; degserts answer the demands of the Minute Tapioca Company, Remove from heat, stirin cup pineapple grated or chopped, ! 
but- bese until they are soft. Serve with cream and sugar. pe r ¥ sweetened to taste. Garnish with slice whole pineapple. 
ped Garnish with raisins. modern housewife again and again. Orange, Mass., Makers of Minute Serve. with sweetened whipped cream, or cream and sugar. 4 
o> : : : A her frui be substituted for the pi le. 
er O™ They are not heavy, yet they can Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, and a ee eee 
oO ; 4 ; ; ' 
if a display their calories to the shame Star Brand Pearl Tapioca. @ >: 
| es of other desserts—and they can be . = " ‘ 
act. : : INUTE LaPioca Co, : 
sani. made in such endless variety that 15 Tyler St., Orange, Mass. 
cing they complement almost any meal. FREE Please send me free of charge your cook 
100° Furthermore, tapioca is one of the _A cook book of desserts book, “Adding Variety to the Menu.” 
rm; few desserts that doctors recom- and other dishes M i ry Thy 
hot mend for children. Send for your copy of the 3 TES iaineetsabccehGa 
erve new edition of the Minute TAP] 0 (Please print plainly) H 
ace For the best results, be sure to Tapioca Cook Book, “Add- @,| 
has use Minute Tapioca, which is su- __ ing Variety to the Menu.” REQUIRES Street........ ei ke tanks ula cut subcaee 
one It contains many practical NO SOAKING 
wd COFFEE MINUTE TAPIOCA. Who doesn’t like coffee? helps and suggestions in City.. a4 eee “i 4 
an And what better way to top off a meal that inclines to be the day-in, day-out job of |/xEEii) ~~ 7"°"""""* vrs : 
pon- heavy? Serve it with petits fours if you wish to be decidedly menu-planning, and 30 
ced smart. Cook 4% cup Minute Tapioca, 4% cup sugar and nal ‘retinas foe dalisious MINUTE Tap s | 
pinch salt 15 minutes in 4 cups hot coffee in double boiler, 8 s P : | ao, Orange pass co. CALC. ce ccevcee A Peer eee “ 
stirring frequently. Serve cold, with vanilla flavored Minute Tapioca desserts, Se : . | 
whipped cream. soups and entrees. 
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— The stairs that lead 
~ to Nowhere—and 
_ the steps that lead to 


YOUTH 


LIMB, climb, climb—from kitchen to laundry, 

from laundry to kitchen. You’ve trod those 
basement stairs for miles, but where have they 
led you? Nowhere—except to another washday, 
to another day of wilting work or worrisome 
; supervision. 


- 





Now, face about. Before you is another set of 
steps. They lead out of the house, out into a bright, 
bustling world. They lead to motor trips and mati- 
nées, to golf links and club meetings—to all the 
things that keep a woman young. 














Perhaps it seems impossible to turn your back on ““__ — TURN YOUR BACK ON THE ‘WASHDAY STAIRS,’ AND TAKE THE STEPS TO YOUTH” 

the “washday stairs,” and take the steps to Youth. 

; Yet it’s really very easy to do so. Simply phone a But what, you ask, is the cost of this modern washday help? 
modern laundry—tell them to send for your bundle, and _You’ll find it decidedly reasonable. Today’s laundries offer 

' washday will be erased forever from your calendar, your such a variety of services that you are certain to find one 
mind, and your home. In its stead, you will suited to both your needs and your budget. 
have a whole new day —a holiday every Phone a modern laundry today—choose 
week—for rest and pleasure! ? Send it tothe, your service and try it! 


! 4 otaundry 


2 REE ow 










Published in the interest of the public, and on behalf 
of the Laundry Industry by The American Laundry 
Machinery Company, Executive Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


| These women 


have taken the steps to YOUTH— 


**Many people wonder how I find time to do the things I do. I tell them 
it’s because I don’t waste my time doing things I can have done outside 
the house. I send all my laundry work to the laundry—and with the 
many hours of spare time this gives me, I am able to do many things 
that not only add to my pleasures but help fill up my pocketbook.’’ 


Mrs. E. H. MARTIN 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“‘When the laundry offered to trade me a whole new, unused day for my 
old washday, I snapped up their offer. And I’m finding all sorts of in- 
teresting things to do in that new day. I belong to clubs. I have time 
for charitable work, for reading and study that I wouldn’t have, if I had 
to worry about how my clothes were going to get cleaned each week.’’ 























Mrs. T. BRANNIGAN 
Rochestei. N. Y. 















“*Since I have been sending my washing to the laundry, I am better able to do other 
household duties, look after my family, and get out in the car during the late after- 
noon hours to enjoy our beautiful Oregon scenery, or to visit with my friends.”’ 
Mrs. C. B. MITCHELL 
Corvallis, Ore. 
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Quick-Cooked Meats for Hirry-Up Dinners 


EATS that cook while the 
M table is being set and the 

salad arranged, that is what 
those busiest of housewives, the 
business women, are demanding. 
Not for them, so they declare, are 
the simmering pot roasts, the fla- 
vorful casserole concoctions, the 
tasty, homely Irish stew and the 
juicy boiling piece. The piéce de 
résistance which is served in their 
tiny little kitchenette apartments 
must be of a sort which may be be- 
gun and finished all in the twinkling 
of an eye, so to speak, and leave as 
few utensils for the dishwashing 
period as possible. 

Fortunately, there are a number 
of just such accommodating, agree- 
able dishes available, each of them 
tasty, appetizing and nutritious. 
To be sure, it is not often possible 
to utilize the cheaper but fully sat- 
isfactory coarser cuts in their prep- 
aration. But most of the cuts which 
I shall recommend are clear meat, 
which makes them less costly than 
they might seem at first glance, and 
then, too, the small quantity of fuel re- 
quired for their quick preparation is an- 
other point in their favor. 


PAN-BROILED HAMBURG WITH BANA- 
NAS makes a particularly fine combination. 
To serve two or three persons, select a 
pound of juicy top or bottom round and 
have it run through the chopper twice 
with an ounce or so of suet. Season the 
meat well, using half a teaspoonful of salt, 
one-quarter teaspoonful of pepper and a 
few grains of cayenne pepper, and make 
into four flat cakes. Heat the frying pan, 
rub it with a bit of suet and place the meat 
cakes in it; cook:them quickly, turning 
once or twice. Meantime, peel and scrape 
two large bananas, halve them lengthwise 
and cut again crosswise. Squeeze a little 
lemon juice over the bananas and let them 
stand while you fry two thin slices of 
bacon cut in halves. The meat cakes may 
be removed to a hot platter and put in a 
warm place and the bacon fried in the 
same pan. When the bacon is crisp re- 
move it and lay a slice over each meat 
cake. Then cook the bananas to a golden 
brown in the bacon fat. Sprinkle salt and 
pepper over them and place around the 
meat cakes. For a garnish use very thin 
strips of green pepper. Serve very hot with 
pickled walnuts or chili sauce. 


SURPRISE MEAT CAKES also call for 
chopped beef; half a pound will be ample 
for four cakes. Season the meat well. 
For the “surprise,” crumb fine enough 
bread to make half a cupful, add half a 
teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful 
of pepper, a grating of onion and eight 
walnut meats chopped fine. Moisten with 
a little beaten egg and make into balls the 





Gashing the chops and making the sauce take but a few moments, but ten 
minutes for marinating must be added to the time allowed for preparation. 


= 


By Caro.ine B. Kine 


‘% 


Serve Deviled Lamb Chops about a mound of mashed potatoes. 


size of marbles. Enclose each of these 
little balls in a meat envelope. Dip them 
into the rest of the beaten egg, roll in fine 
cracker or bread crumbs and sauté in 
bacon fat or drippings. 


CREOLE KIDNEY is very delicious for 
those who enjoy kidney stew and similar 
dishes. Select a fresh beef kidney, trim it 
well and cut it in half-inch slices. Dredge 
these with flour and set aside. Brown six 
thin slices Of bacon cut in small pieces, 
then add the kidney, two small chopped 
onions and one chopped green pepper, to 
the fat. Stir until the meat is well seared 
and add a cupful of tomato juice with half 
a teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pepper and, if liked, a dash of 
curry powder or a bit of bay leaf. Cover 
closely and simmer half an hour. Thicken 
slightly with one tablespoonful of flour 
mixed with a little cold water. 


DEVILED LAMB CHopPs make a good dish 
for a company dinner. Rib, loin or shoul- 
der chops may be selected and I have used 
lamb steaks from the leg very successfully 
when preparing this dish. Mix together 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one 
tablespoonful of walnut catchup, one table- 
spoonful of lemon juice, one teaspoonful 
of mixed mustard and a few grains of cay- 
enne pepper. Gash the meat lightly on 
both sides, then marinate in the sauce for 
ten minutes. Drain and pan broil quickly. 
Serve on a hot platter, sprinkle with salt 
and pepper and pour the remainder of the 
sauce about the chops. Garnish with 
halved pickled gherkins or sliced stuffed 
olives. 

Chopped lamb may be used in almost as 
many ways as chopped beef, and is no 


ERR PANS 


more costly. Your butcher will 
trim lean pieces of lamb and run 
them through the chopper for you 
at your request. 


LAMB CUTLETS WITH CURRANT 
MINT SAUCE. One pound of finely 
chopped lamb is required, with half 
an onion minced fine, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, ,one-eighth tea- 
spoonful each of pepper and pa- 
prika, half a cupful of soft bread 
crumbs and one well-beaten egg. 
Mix the ingredients together well 
and make into cakes one inch thick. 
Pan broil in a hot frying pan which 
has been rubbed with fat, turning 
once or twice during the cooking. 
When finished place on a hot plat- 

_ ter and drop a teaspoonful of the 
currant mint sauce on each cake. 
For the sauce rub to a paste half a 
cupful of currant jelly, one tea- 
spoonful of finely chopped mint and 
one single grating of orange peel. 


LAMB’S OR CALF’S LIVER PATTIES 
are both tasty and inexpensive. 
Scald half a pound of liver and let stand a 
few minutes, then drain, wipe dry, dust 
with seasoned flour and brown in bacon 
fat. Now chop the meat fine, mix it with a 
cupful of well-seasoned mashed potatoes, 
a tablespoonful of finely chopped parsley, 
a teaspoonful of chopped pickle and a 
tablespoonful of melted butter. Add more 
salt and pepper if required and turn into 
four buttered ramekins, cover lightly with 
buttered crumbs and bake in a hot oven— 
425° F.—about ten minutes. 


VEAL FILLETS Gypsy STYLE is an at- 
tractive as well as a palatable dish. For it 
purchase half a pound of lean veal cut in 
thin slices, trim these into neat shape and 
flatten with a mallet. Season nicely with 
a generous sprinkle of salt and pepper on 
each piece, dip lightly in flour and sauté in 
drippings or other fat to a delicate brown. 
Cut half as many pieces of lean raw ham, 
sliced very thin like the veal, and sauté 
also. Then sauté one-quarter pound or 
one small can of mushrooms in the same 
way. Arrange the veal on a hot platter 
alternately with the ham and scatter the 
mushrooms about the edge of the dish. 
Serve with a gravy made from the fat in 
the pan seasoned with a few drops of onion 
juice. 


VEAL PATTIES call for chopped veal. 
One pound of lean veal finely chopped and 
seasoned with half a teaspoonful of salt 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper will 
provide six to eight patties. Mix the meat 
with a well-beaten egg and add a little 
grated onion; then make into patties. 
Bind each with a thin strip of bacon and 
pan broil or broil. Serve garnished with 
thin slices of lemon and parsley. 


— hE RR EIT 





When trying a recipe for the first time make a record of both preparation 
and cooking time and add this notation to the recipe for future reference. 
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Just one of Aunt Ellen's “‘ host 
of good things"’ is Aunt Ellen’s 
Hash . . . a glorified de- 
liciousness that comes out like 
a_ refined omelet folded in 
with poached eggs. A more 
tempting way to serve left- 
overs than even the initial 
servings. Ask her about this 
and address “Aunt Ellen,”’ 
Dept. O-4, The Griswold Kitch- 
en, Erie, Penna. 

















Aunt Ellen says: 


‘““T make my salads and 
a host of good things 
in a jiffy, because my 
Griswold Combination 


Meat and Food Chop- 
per cuts, not grinds. 


I usep to think that to make 
an enticing salad, I had to cut 
up everything by hand. Tedious 
work! But now I put meats, 
vegetables, fruits into my Gris- 
wold Combination Meat and 
Food Chopper and watch them 
come out right, in tiny juicy bits. 
My Griswold chops these into 
large, medium, small pieces; and 
leaves the delicious juices inside 
each appetizing piece. The Gris- 
wold doesn’t grind or squeeze. 
It cuts them as would scissors or 
a knife. The knives in the Gris- 
wold Chopper sharpen themselves 
and cut cleanly. The revolving 
plates give the size pieces I like. 
And this chopper is everlasting— 
sturdy as all Griswold Utensils 
are.” See one at any better class 
hardware, department or house- 
furnishing store. The Griswold 
Mfg. Co., Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


Makers of Extra Finished Cooking Utensils 
in Cast Iron and Aluminum, Waffle Irons, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Stove and Fur- 
nace Pipe Dampers, Fruit Presses, Mail 
Boxes, Bolo and other Portable Bake Ovens, 
Gas Hot Plates and Electric Waffle Bakers. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





GRISWOLD 
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Can you, mother, 
afford to ignore 
this? 


Many mothers wonder why their children do not 
get on well in school. 


The modern teacher knows how vital is the rela- 
tionship between proper food and the physical and 
mental growth of children. She knows that improp- 
erly nourished, pale, inactive children are, as a rule, 
at a decided disadvantage. They lack strength and 
stamina for study or play. 


That is why so many teachers are telling pupils and 
mothers about the great value of hot whole wheat as 
a food for health, strength and vitality. 


You, mother, can help your children by giving them 
Wheatena regularly. A wholesome, unrobbed cereal 
food made of the plumpest, meatiest, kernels of 
choicest winter wheat, toasted and roasted to a deli- 
cious nutty flavor. Wheatena contains energy-giving 
carbohydrates; essential vitamin B; muscle-making 
proteins; bone-building mineral salts; even the vital 
golden heart of the wheat; and bran, nature’s safe 
regulator. Wheatena is whole wheat at its best. 

Children and grown-ups relish Wheatena and never seem 


to get enough of it. On your table in 3 minutes, at less than 
2 cents a pound. 


Wheatena 


The delicious whole wheat cereal 












The Wheatena Company, 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


Please send free sample package of Wheatena and 
recipe book. 









Name 
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_ MILK IS THE CORNER STONE OF HEALTH 








What Do You Kuow About It? 



























eeea|O YOU KNOW that the chief value of milk in the diet 
yew | is as a supplement to other foods, correcting their 
ey y| deficiencies? 





DO YOU KNOW that milk, because it meets nearly every 
food requirement, is the most satisfactory single article of 
food consumed by man? 


Tuis 1s Wy there is no effective substitute for milk. 

DO YOU KNOW that milk is not only essential to the growth 
of children but to the health and vigor of adults? 

Tuis 1s Wuy a quart of milk a day for a child and not less 
than a pint for an adult are essential to a proper diet. 

DO YOU KNOW that no other food can be taken in sufficient 
quantity to supply the calcium needs of the body? 

Tuis 1s Wuy a diet that is short in milk is generally short in 
the lime which is needed for bone structure. 

DO YOU KNOW that the best milk will spoil when it is not 
kept clean and cold? 

Tuis 1s Wuy the careless housekeeper frequently ruins milk 
that has been carefully handled by farmer and distributor. 


DO YOU KNOW that heating milk to 140°—145° F. and keep- 
ing it at this temperature for twenty to thirty minutes de- 
stroys most of the harmful bacteria which it may contain? 


Tuis 1s Wuy Pasteurized milk is generally safer than raw milk 
for those who must depend on a city milk supply. 

DO YOU KNOW that the lactic-acid bacteria which sour 
milk are not harmful or putrefactive bacteria? 
Tuis 1s Wuy we should distinguish between sour milk, which 
is useful, and spoiled milk, which should be thrown away. 
DO YOU KNOW that from the standpoint of nutrition skim 
milk is worth more than the cream which is taken off it? 
Tuis 1s Wuy more use should be made of skim milk in bread 
making and other cooking processes. 

DO YOU KNOW that a low temperature—under 50° F.—is 
the only preservation needed for clean milk? 

Tuis 1s Wuy milk that is both clean and cold can be kept 
sweet for three or four weeks. 


DO YOU KNOW that because of its wide use as a food, milk is 
more closely supervised in the United States than any 
other article of diet? 


Tuis 1s Wuy we have the most wholesome milk supply in 
the world. 
Food- Facts Information Service 
The Ladies Home Fournal 
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. . » As anold Kelvinator user 
I can testify that Kelvin- 
ator is not only perfect re- ! 
frigeration but permanent 
as well, After seven years 
of service mine is still oper- 
ating perfectly.’ 


(Name on request) 















© Perfect automatic refrigeration is Kelvinator’s permanent 

= contribution to the higher standard of living which the 

present age is bringing to the American home. There is 

only ove Kelvinator because there is no duplicate of the 

experience which has made Kelvinator what it is today. 
There is a Kelvinator to fit your present refrigerator. 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION, 2047 West Fort Street, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, ONTARIO 
. ; | 66 { ( ) t! 
Better- 


The Oldest Domestic ElectrichNQa@rl\efrigeration 
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The Model —A cold-water 
percolator, scientifically de- 
signed for perfect coffee-mak- 
ing; eliminating the danger 
of boiling — and spoiling — 
the brew. 

pe 


The Pattern—A charmingly 
graceful Colonial design, ex- 
ecuted in mirror-polished 
metal rivaling the beauty of 
silver. 


* 


The Material— Hardest, 
thickest aluminum, dense 
and tough—the kind that 




















GIFT for the Bride! 

This queenly percola- 
tor of Mirro Aluminum is 
a gilt of gifts. Yet it is no 
more finely wrought of 
i hard, thick metal—for long- 
: est life and truest economy 
—than are hundreds of 
other Mirro articles for the 
everyday work of every 
kitchen. Give Mirro. And 
give yourself Mirro. Why 
miss such joy of ownership? 


Star-Points 
of a Fine Percolator 


makes all Mirro utensils dura- 
ble, economical, and easy to 
clean. 

bs 


The Construction— The per- 
fect spout weld and a dozen 
other details reveal the expert 
workmanship which is typ- 
ical of all Mirro. 


bf 
The Price—Only $4.75. Just 
4744 cents per year for the 
first ten years—nothing per 
year afterward—that is ‘all 
ou pay for the joy of own- 
ing this superb percolator. 


A.tuminum Goops MANuFracturING COMPANY 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 





Will you accept, 
with our compli- 
ments, this most at- 
tractive felt-backed 
aluminum table 
pad? Just mail the 
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coupon below. ; 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY 
Aluminum Goods 
Manufacturing Company, 
Desk No. 5, 

Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. 
Please send prepaid, without 
expense or obligation to me, 
my Mirro table pad. 
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Every time the postman comes 
A-knocking at the door, 

He brings a flock of letters full 
Of homefolks’ cooking lore. 


We Test Our Readers Recipes 


Riubarb and Other Things Seasonable 


> 


3==9)ANNED BAKED RHUBARB 
( | SAUCE. Trim off the leaves 
A eee 






f#iand ends from about two 
$%| pounds of the rhubarb stalks. 

a) Wash thoroughly, and let 
them stand uncut for about an hour or 
until they are crisp and break easily. Cut 
carefully in three-quarter-inch lengths so 
there is no stringing. Do not peel. Use 
two-thirds of a pound of sugar to this 
quantity of rhubarb and pack in a deep 
casserole or baking dish in alternate layers, 
with rhubarb on the bottom. Have the 
utensil nearly full. Let stand overnight 
and by morning it will have made its own 
juice. Cook in a moderate oven until the 
stalk is tender—about fifty minutes at 
350° F. If the sugar cakes on top press it 
under, but do not stir it. Put the sauce, 
still at the boiling point, into hot, sterilized 
jarsandsealat once. This makesone quart 
of clear, bright sauce that will keep in- 
definitely. The best time to can rhubarb 
by this recipe is when the 
stalks are about an inch in 
diameter. 

A. N. R., Filer, Ida. 


Riubarb Pie De Luxe 


2 Cupfuls of Cut Rhubarb 
1 Tablespoonful of Butter 
14% Cupfuls of Sugar 


2 Eggs 
1 Tablespoonful of Flour 
Baked Pastry Shell 
6 Tablespoonfuls of Sugar for 
Meringue 
4 Teaspoonful of Vanilla 
ASH the rhubarb and 
dry it carefully; cut 
into half-inch pieces with- 
out peeling. Melt the but- 
ter in a saucepan, adding 
one cupful of the sugar and 
the rhubarb to it. Cook until the rhubarb 
is softened and the sugar melted, stirring 
carefully. At this stage add the egg yolk, 
slightly beaten, with the rest of the sugar 
mixed with the flour. Stir gradually into 
the hot mixture and cook for a few minutes 
until it is of a jellylike consistency. Re- 
move from the fire and cool. Pour into the 
baked and cooled pastry shell and top with 
ameringue made of the egg whites beaten 
with the sugar and the vanilla. Brown in 
a slow oven—300° F. Strawberry rhubarb 
gives delicate color to this pie. 
Mrs. H. O. P., Pawnee City, Neb. 


Fellied Riubarb 


1 Quart of Diced Straw- 2% Tablespoonfuls of 





berry Rhubarb Granulated Gela- 
2 Cupfuls of Sugar tin 
2 Cupfuls of Water ¥ Cupful of Cold 
2 Lemons Water 


ASH the rhubarb before dicing.it, then 
place it in a baking dish with the sugar 
and the water and cook in a slow oven— 
350° F.—for about fifty minutes or until 


My gle. 
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Oh, have a heart 
And try a tart! 


it is pink. Stir carefully once in a while. 
Strain and tothe juice add the gelatin, which 
has first been soaked in the cold water. 
Cool and stir in the grated rind and juice 
of the lemons. Pour into a wet mold and 
set in a cold place. Unsold the next day 
and serve topped with sweetened whipped 
cream. The pulp if not strained too thor- 
oughly makes excellent filling for tarts. 
Mrs. L. G. H., Sandwich, Ont., Can. 


RHUBARB BANBURY TARTS. To make 
these, stew together in as little water as 
can be used, a cupful of rhubarb cut in 
inch pieces, a cupful of dates cut in pieces 
and the juice of one orange. Make puff 
paste following your usual cookbook 
recipe and roll it rather thin. Cut into 
rounds—a saucer may be used if there are 
no cutters available—or cut into squares if 
triangular tarts are wished. Spread half of 
these rounds or squares with the rhubarb 
mixture. Moisten theedge of the paste 
with the white of an egg, 
fold over and pinch the 
edges together. Bake ina 
ip 25 hot oven—500° F.—until 
%, alight brown. These tarts 
are nice for luncheon. They 
may be served with a sauce 
or with cream for a dessert 
if wished. 

Miss M. M. W., 
Carrollton, O. 


A SPRING HINT. Rad- 
ishes sometimes come on so 
fast in the home garden 
that they are a drug on 
the market. Washed and 
cooked, tops and all, they 
make delicious greens, es- 
pecially if mixed with beet 
greens or chard. The roots lose their fieri- 
ness for a delicate turnip flavor. 

Miss D. R. G., Redding, Conn. 


Special Spring Salad 


1 Cupful of Shredded 
Young Spinach 
Leaves 

2 Heads of Loose Leaf 
Lettuce 

¥ Cupful of Mayon- 


Sugar naise 
1 Cupful of Cooked Vermicelli or Noodles 


UT the carrots and the onions through 

the food chopper. Mix with the cot- 
tage cheese and add the salt and sugar. 
Shred the spinach and all the lettuce 
except enough of the hearts to make a bed 
for the salad. Combine the greens, may- 
onnaise and curd mixture shortly before 
serving and pile on the lettuce arranged 
on a large dish. Garnish with a wreath 
and crown of the vermicelli, first chilled, 
and a dab of mayonnaise topped with a 
bit of grated carrot. 


Mrs. C. W. R., Beaverton, Ore. 


4 Young Spring Carrots 
Young Green Onions 
3% eer of Cottage 
heese 


1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Tablespoonful of 


—— 
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for handy 


home uses 


You have wanted DUCO 
to BRUSH ON at home— 


P * * ] 

Here it is! 
TOW you can buy genuine du Pont DUCO 
in handy containers, ready to Brush On at 
home. You, yourself, can now apply the finish 


you have admired on countless automobiles and 
fine furniture. 


Just brush it on. You can get results with DUCO 
that will astonish you—it flows smoothly, brushes 
easily and dries quickly to a durable and glass- 
smooth finish. 


DUCO lasts. It “‘laughs at time’. The dainty, 
beautiful colors will not fade. It will not chip off 
nor crack nor peel. It does not become sticky 
under body heat. Moisture and extremes of heat 
or cold do not affect it. 


Unlike anything else, it is DUCO—the beautiful, 
enduring finish. Use it on all surfaces—wood or 
metal, right over the old finish. Try DUCO, for 
yourself, today. DUCO is supplied in sixteen pop- 
ular colors, also Black, White and Clear. Other 
shades can be easily obtained by intermixing. 


For sale by good Pr everywhere 
CThere is only ONE Duco — DU PONT Duco 


“Pe 
TIME. 
ji DRIES FAST AND LASTS 


oS P 
ge 
mn, Sees a 
‘ = 


FOR ALLWOODWORK...NEW OR OLD. FURNITURE, AUTOS, FLOORS, WALLS, METAL WORK“: * 
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‘The Difterence between Dried Fruit 


and Fresh Fruit — that’s the difference 
between dried coconut and this NEW 


MOIST (OCONUT 


ANY women whose families love co- 
conut must often have wished that 
they could get fresh coconut, just as 
they get fresh fruits, put up ready to 
use in convenient containers. 


Often they must have been dissatis- 

fied with the dried coconut, despite 

its convenience; and yet not willing 

to go to the trouble of getting and fixing a 
fresh coconut. 


And now, for all lovers of coconut—here 
is good news. We have found a way of pack- 
ing coconut in convenient sealed tins all 


shredded and ready for use and with every 
bit of the goodness that it had when it came 
from the shell. 


This is the greatest advance in the pack- 
ing of coconut that has ever been made— 
one of the greatest advances ever made in 


the packing of foods. 


You can’t mistake Baker’s Coconut, Southern- 
Style, because it is the only coconut that comes 
packed in tins except our Fresh-Grated-with-the- 
Milk. 


Order a can today and have one of your favorite 
coconut desserts. Now that you can get fresh co- 


in ‘TINS 


conut, all ready to use, your cakes and pies, your 
cookies, puddings, candies and other coconut dain- 
ties can always be as delicious as if you had gone 
to the trouble of getting a coconut and grating 
it yourself. 


We want you to try Southern-Style because we 
know that once you have tasted it you will never 
want to use any other kind. Fill out the coupon 
and mail it today with ten cents in stamps or coin 
and we will send you a generous sample can. A 
post card will bring you our free recipe book. 


Of course we have the dried kind too—at its 
very best. And also, fresh coconut, put up with 
its own milk in sealed tins. 


Franklin Baker Co., Hoboken, N. J. Dept. W-1 
Please send me trial can (enclose 10c) (J 
‘i “ recipe book (free) 








THESE DELICIOUS DESSERTS— Coconut Parfait, Hawaiian 
Layer’ Cake and Snow Pudding—owe their special goodness to 
the new moist coconut in tins. Recipes in our Free Recipe Book. 


Mail this r 
coupon wit 
10c today 


BAKERS COC 


Southern - Style 


ONUT 
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4| has vegetarian inclinations, and 
§| clip these recipes for frequent 
#4) use. Any one of them will make 
a complete meal with bread, 
perhaps a fruit dessert. Or, if 
meat is to be included in the meal, each of 
them, eaten in smaller quantity, will take 
the place of all the vegetables needed for 
the meal. 

They are served from the oven in the 
casserole or baking dish in which their 
cooking is finished, and to make the best 
table appearance some of the dishes bland 
in coloring need gay garnishing. Remem- 
ber these well-known garnishers: Sprigs of 
parsley or watercress, slices of hard-cooked 
egg, canned pimiento strips, green pepper 
rings, cross sections of stuffed olives and 
colorful sprinklings of paprika, finely 
minced parsley or grated raw carrot. 





CHEESED CARROTS. Mix one table- 
spoonful of flour with half a cupful of mild 
American cheese, finely chopped or grated, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and three- 
quarters of a cupful of milk. Put into a 
medium-sized casserole and mix well. 
Then stir in one cupful of macaroni, bro- 
ken into small pieces and cooked, and half 
a cupful of diced, cooked carrots. Slip the 
dish, covered, into a hot oven—400° F.— 
to bake for twenty minutes. Serve piping 
hot. Twice the rule makes a better amount 
for six as a main dish. 


BAKED SUCCOTASH. Mix together two 
cupfuls of cooked kidney beans—canned 
may be used—one and a half cupfuls of 
canned corn, one tablespoonful of minced 
green pepper and one well-beaten egg. 
Season with half a teaspoonful of salt and 
an eighth of a teaspoonful of pepper and 
bake for thirty minutes in a moderately 
hot oven—375° F.—before serving. 


MELROSE POTATOES. Heat two cupfuls 
of milk to the scalding point and thicken 
it with one tablespoonful of flour mixed to 
a smooth paste with a little cold water. 
‘When thickened and smooth remove from 
the heat and add half a teaspoonful of but- 
‘er and half a teaspoonful of salt. Cream 
two tablespoonfuls of peanut butter and 
combine it very gradually with the white 
seuce so it will be free from lumps. Turn 
this sauce while still hot over three cupfuls 
of diced, cooked, white potatoes in a bak- 
ing dish. Sprinkle the top with buttered 
crumbs and bake in a hot oven—425° F.— 
for fifteen minutes. . Serve very hot. 


HIGHLAND TOMATOES. Beat one egg 
well, add a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt 
and stir it into one cupful of the more solid 
parts of canned tomatoes; when well 
blended combine with one cupful of cooked 
barley grits. Bake the mixture in a cov- 
ered casserole for one hour in a slow 





a 


Just a few of what may be used when a recipe calls for “casserole” or ‘baking dish.” 


One-Dish Vegetable (ombinations 


By Laura ATWATER 


oven—325° F. Serve at once. Sufficient 
for three. 


RIcE LIMAS. Ina medium-sized baking 
dish mix together two cupfuls of cooked 
white rice, three-quarters of a cupful of 
milk and two tablespoonfuls of mild, 
grated American cheese. Season with 
three-quarters of a teaspoonfuL-of salt and 
add one cupful of canned or freshly cooked 
Lima beans. Bake twenty minutes in a 
medium hot oven—375° F.—and trim it 
with some of the red or green garnishers. 


CELERIED PEAS. Into a mixing bowl 
put two cupfuls of freshly cooked green 
peas or the same amount of canned peas 
drained from their liquid. Season with 
half a teaspoonful of salt and an eighth of 
a teaspoonful of pepper. .-Then stir in one 
cupful or more of diced, cooked celery, 
mixed with one and a half cupfuls of me- 
dium white sauce. Turn the mixture into 
a buttered baking dish of medium size and 
scatter buttered bread crumbs over the 
top. Bake uncovered in a hot oven—425° 
F.—for twenty minutes or until heated 
through and nicely browned. One or two 
quartered hard-cooked eggs may be added. 


NORFOLK CAULIFLOWER. Cook the 
flowerets from one small head of cauli- 
flower in boiling salted water for ten min- 
utes and then chop them. One cupful of 
the finely chopped vegetable will be 
needed. Melt two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter in a saucepan and rub into it three 
tablespoonfuls of flour. Season with half 
a teaspoonful of salt, an eighth of a tea- 
spoonful of paprika and gradually add one 
cupful of milk, stirring. When smooth and 
thickened, add either one tablespoonful 
of finely minced red, sweet pepper or 
chopped, canned pimiento. Beat three egg 
yolks until lemon-colored and stir these into 
the hot sauce. Remove from the heat, cool 
slightly, then add the cauliflower and fold 
in the stiffly beaten whites of the eggs. 
Turn the mixture into a buttered baking 
dish and bake twenty-five minutes, un- 
covered, in a moderate oven—375° F. 
Serve immediately. 


MIDDLESEX ONIONS. Make a white 
sauce in the following manner: Melt a 
quarter of a cupful of butter in a double 
boiler and rub into it half a cupful of flour. 
Season with half a teaspoonful of salt and 
an eighth of a teaspoonful of pepper. Now 
add gradually one pint of milk and stir 
until it is smooth and thickened. Cook 
four medium-sized onions, first chopped, 
in boiling salted water for five minutes, 
drain. Add to the white sauce. Pour over 
four sliced hard-cooked eggs in a casserole. 
Sprinkle the top with fine buttered crumbs 
and bake, covered, in a hot oven—400° 
F.—for thirty minutes. Uncover and con- 
tinue the baking until nicely browned. 








That Wonderful Sandwich of 
UNDERWOOD Pure Deviled Ham 


HEN work or play whets appetite sharp— 

taste the taste of Underwood Pure Deviled 

Ham! Nothing but sweet, tender hams, 
boiled en casserole, chopped fine and seasoned 
with delicate spices. For three generations, Under- 
wood Pure Deviled Ham has made “the greatest 
sandwich in the world.” For school lunches, auto 
trips and parties, insist on Underwood Pure Deviled 
Ham with the famous Red Devil label. 


Underwood Pure Deviled Ham can now be had 
in the new 10c size. Buy it by the carton of six 
10c cans. Larger sizes if you wish. Send for the 
Underwood book of 59 tempting recipes—free. 


Buy it by 
the carton! 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 55 FULTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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\ \ JOMEN are making no 

secret of the fact that they 
are “Rit-ing”’ last year’s dresses into 
this year’s colors. 


For, today, color is the key to 
fashion. And Rit is one generally 
accepted medium for coloring any 
material perfectly and econom- 
ically. 


Quickly, easily, and at trifling cost, 
New Improved Rit gives refreshing 
newness to sombre, old garments 
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and rebeautifies stained, faded or 


discolored fabrics. 


No matter what kind of material 
it is, New Improved Rit will color 
it for you. There’s no muss or fuss, 
and it’s so economical to use. 


23 fashionable Rit shades and lus- 
trous, Jet Black Rit give you a 
wide range of choice to meet your 
taste. All drugstores, department 
and general stores have Rit. 15ca 
package—that’s all. 


UY 
How to rémove color 


May, 1926 


What a wealth of lovely colors 
is yours with RIT ! 


THE SUNBEAM CHEMICAL CO., 1401 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 








How to Fast Dye 
With RIT 


WHITE RIT 
Famous as a remover of dye from dark ma- 
terials so they can be “Rit-ed” a lighter shade. 
Wonderful, too, for removing spots, stains and 
discolorations from white goods of all kinds. 


If you have a dark colored garment 
that you’d like to Re-Rit a lighter 
shade, do this— 

Fill an enamel container with clear 
water and bring to a boil. Put in the 
contentsof one package of White Rit. 
Then place the garment inthe boiling 
solution and stir until color is re- 
moved. This does not take long. Take 
out garment—rinse thoroughly in clear 
cold water and then wash with good 


Ma 


Sareea ee tee ees ae 


laundry soap and rinse well. Then 


\"@ any color your heart desires. 
How to Tint with ie 


The process is much the same 
as fast-dyeing with Rit, only 
simpler, as it does not require ’ 
boiling. Just’ remember in all 
cases when using Rit to keep all 
surfaces entirely immersed in the 


Wet the garment in 

lukewarm water, 

then wring out. Fill 

a vessel with water 

and heat to boiling. 

Dissolve in it the 

necessary amount of 

Rit. Add a couple tablespoonfuls 
of salt to each gallon of water. Put 
in wet garment. Keep it movin 
so all surfaces are equally exposed. 
Boil for 15 minutes. Take out 
garment and rinse thoroughly in 
cold water. Then iron on the 











Harmless as boiling water 
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Sey side while still damp. 








For Fragile Fabrics— 


—and for babies’ dainty things, stockings, 

lingerie—the sheerest silks or filmiest 

chiffons, Rit will be a revelation to you. 
You can be sure it won’t dam- 


-evencolor for which Rit is noted. 


solution. This gives the smooth 


Complete directions for using 
Rit included in every Rit pack- 
age. Follow them and you'll find 





age the most fragile fabric. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 








Never say"Dye” say RIT 


that nothing could be a, 
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Efficient (leaning-Up Tools 


We Find Them Indispensable in the Journal Kitchen 


HE equipment that we 
ing Kitchen is exactly 
usable in every home 


use in the Journal Test- 
the same type which is 
kitchen, for the same 


cleaning-up problems confront us there that confront 
every housewife. Because we like some of our tools 
particularly well, we want you to know about them. 
First of all come the long-handled dustpan and brush. 
The brush is not only convenient for pushing the 












linoleum. It 
may be re- 
moved and 
washed. 

For silver 
cleaning we 
use a silver- 
cleaning 
plate placed 
in an enamel 
dishpan with 
water enough 
to cover the 
silver to be 
cleaned. To 
each quart of 
water a teaspoonful each of 
salt and baking soda are 
added. The silver is placed 
in the pan when the water is 
boiling and so that each piece 
of silver will touch the metal 
plate or a piece of silver 
which touches the plate, thus 
making the contact com- 
plete. 

_ While this method cleans 

silver it does not give it a 
high polish. This, the spe- 
cially treated silver polish- 
ing cloth will do. It will also 
remove traces of tarnish. 





If you are not the proud pos- 
sessor of stainless steel cutlery, 
you will welcome this little 
eraserlike cleaner which re- 


moves stains quite magicly. 


dust and débris ac- 
cumulated from 
sweeping, into the 
dustpan without 
stooping, but it is 
handy for sweeping 
in corners and under 
radiators. 

The lambs’-wool 
mop is excellent for 
the final polish of 
our wax-treated 


There’s no 
stooping 
with this 
combination 
of brush and 
pan. Below, 
note the plate 
for cleaning 
the silver. 















The routine use of a silver pol- 
ishing cloth in place of the or- 
dinary duster will keep such 
pieces as silver candlesticks 
from tarnishing so quickly. 








































































This lamb’s-wool 
wax mop is light, 
efficient and may 
be easily washed. 


Keep your stove 
in good condition 
by using a rust- 
preventing oil. 


A vegetable brush with a handle 
keeps at least one hand out of 
the water, is sanitary and easily 
kept clean. 

The occasional use of an oil 
which will prevent rust keeps the 


gas stove in 
good condi- 
tion. Use only 
a little at each 
application. 
We just 
couldn’t man- 
age without 
steel wool. Its 
routine use 
keeps alumi- 
num bright 
and removes 


‘ the stubborn 


baked-on soil 
from all kinds 
of utensils. 


Select a vegetable 
brush like this. 





The steel wool which comes in 
little pads, with or without be- 
ing impregnated with soap, has 
proven the most indispensable 
of all kitchen-sink accessories. 
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DESIGNED BY 369 WOMEN 
May Exposition at 
your furniture store 


369 


May Ist to 15th has been set aside 
by many leading furniture stores, the 
country over, for the special exhibition 
of the new, improved Boone kitchen 
cabinets, designed by 369 women. 


women 

istenad thane This annual event is always an 
ultra-modern interesting Exposition. The superior cap- 
pas py ability of Boone Cabinets is a worthy 
Strang monument to woman’s ingenuity. 


—cabinets that 
have every di- 
mension scien- 
tifically gauged 
toconserveyour 
time and energy 
—an electric 
light and appli- 
ance socket — 
a disappearing 
ironing board— 
an alarm clock 
to time cooking 
—a desk section 
and card index 
recipe system— 
a swinging, ad- 
justable stool— 
a knife-sharpener— 
an Arcade Crystal 
Coffee Mill—a 
bread board that 
slides out with the 
porcelirontabletop 
—a daily remind- 
er. These exclusive 
Boone features plus 
all the other kitch- 
en cabinet conven- 
iences, and the fin- 
est of materials, 
workmanship and 
finish. Here capa- 
bility and beauty 
guarantee your 
satisfaction. 


Boone Cabinets (Mary Boone, 
Helen Boone, Bertha Boone and Betty 
Boone) have twelve exclusive features 
that save time and work. That is what a 
cabinet is for. 


Do not miss this interesting Boone 
Exposition being held this month by a 
furniture dealer near you. Ask us for his 
name. We will also send you the new 
Boone catalog. You will like it. Simply 
address us, Campbell-Smith-Ritchie Co., 


Lebanon, Indiana. 


























Get a 
Baby Boone 


for the kiddies 


A miniature of Mary ggsseemem 
Boone,a substantialiron | 
toy, white enamel, 8% | 
inches high. Doors that [| 
open and drawers that | 
slide an’ everything. | 
Your youngster wants.¢@ 
one“‘just like mother’s’. | 
Sent for only $1.75 post- 
paid in U.S. A. 





ot det pert” 
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CAMPBELL-SMITH-RITCHIE CoO., Leba 
The Oldest Manufacturers of Kitchen Cabinets in America 
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To 


reduce 
the cost 
and 
increase 
the value 
of fruits 
and 
vegetables 


RESH or canned fruits and 

vegetables, so essential to 
health, will go much further 
by combining them with 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine, 
which, for universal use, is 
unflavored, uncolored and 
unsweetened—and should al- 
waysbeon yourpantry shelf. 


As an example of the saving 
it affords, try this healthful basic 
recipe for a dessert or salad: 


BASIC RECIPE 
(Lemon Jelly) 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
2 cups boiling water 1 cup cold water 
Salt 34 cupsugar 1% cup lemon juice 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes, 
and dissolve in boiling water. Addsugar 
and stir until dissolved; then add salt 
and lemon juice. Strain into mold, first 
dipped into cold water, and chill. 

Orange Jelly is made like Lemon, 
using 144 cups cold water, 1 cup boil- 
ing water, 1 cup orange juice, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of lemon juice and % cup 
sugar and a little salt. 


Note: Roe ers t, nuts, etc., youcan 

havea sert, serving it with whipped 
cream or custard sauce. To makea salad 
from this same recipe, use fruit or vege- 
tables, serving it with mayonnaise or 
French dressing. 


One package of Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine makes four different 
desserts or salads, each suffi- 
cient to serve six people. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


** The Highest Quality for Health’’ 





Every woman who loves to make dainty 
desserts, salads, candies and other un- 
usual dishes, should have Mrs. Knox’s 
recipe books. They will be sent free for 
your grocer’s name, and 4c for postage. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 
113 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 





Both packages contain the same quantity and 
quality plain Sparkling Granulated Gelaline, but 
the ‘* Acidulated"’ has tn it an extra envelope of 
lemon flavoring that is not mixed wsth the gelatine. 











Chairs ina 
cleaning 
plant wait- 
ing their 
turn for a 
moth proof 
treatment, 


eMinumezng the Moth Menace 


esepll’S difficult to believe 





wei that the clothes-moth 

ia] worm, even though it be 
M7"! the most dreaded of all 

fee) household pests, can do 
m4) almost as many million 

”3| dollars’ worth of damage 
S$} as that entailed by fire; 
but such is the case. To state the fact in 
the big figures in which it comes, that 
$400,000,000 worth of harm is done yearly, 
is, however, not so terrifying to the in- 
dividual housekeeper as the realization 
that the living-room furniture and the rug 
in the den or perhaps some precious woolen 
garments show signs of moth ravages. 
These are statistics, indeed! 

What is to be done about it? The moth 
has long been regarded as a necessary evil 
which could never be gotten rid of, but 
which could, perhaps, be subjugated more 
or less effectually by precautionary meth- 
ods. Now, however, as the result of an 
intensive study of the habits and the life 
cycle of the clothes moth, has come knowl- 
edge of how best to prevent infestation. 
Certain persistent misconceptions, too, are 
being ousted from the public mind. 

Contrary to widespread belief, the flying 
moth itself is not destructive to woolens 
and clothing. Its mouth parts are imper- 
fectly developed and it eats no food dur- 
ing its short existence of a week or two. 
At .all times shunning light, the clothes 
moth should not be confused with the 
inoffensive miller which flits about the 
chandelier in the summertime. This latter 
species feeds on outdoor vegetation, and its 
presence in the house is purely accidental. 


Dry-(Cleaning and the(lothes Moth 


HE sole mission of the clothes moth is 

to lay its fifty to a hundred or more 
eggs, which hatch ina week or sointolarve, 
or moth worms or grubs. These grubs are 
the only agents of destruction in the life 
history of the moth. They begin to feed 
immediately by biting off and swallowing 
minute wool fibers, feathers, fur or hair. 
These larve are voracious eaters. Full- 
grown, they weigh almost three hundred 
times as much as they do at birth, yet 
this maximum weight is but one-twelfth 
that of the wool consumed. The larve 
have no eyes, and apparently no sense of 
smell, but they have no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing woolens and foods which are 
palatable to them from foods which are 
not. After a period varying from fifteen 
weeks to two years, they build cocoons, 
from which they emerge some weeks later 
as adult moths, and the cycle repeats itself. 


Though it is always wise to kill the 
moth itself, this cannot be considered an 
effective remedial measure, for it may 
have already laid its eggs, the worms from 
which may still be doing active damage 
fully two years.later. But dry-cleaning, 
done either at home or in a commercial 
plant, is absolute destruction to moths in 
all the stages of eggs, grubs and moths. 
This, then, followed up by mothproofing 
with any of the reliable compounds now 
obtainable, constitutes a method of care 
which yields highly satisfactory results if 
properly carried out. 

This is the season when special precau- 
tions must be taken to protect all woolen 
clothing and furnishings. Rugs should be 
cleaned thoroughly at frequent intervals, 
particular attention being paid to the 
seams which are subject to the greatest 
wear and are a favorite breeding place of 
the moth. Such care will also lengthen 
the life of the rug, for it is the dust which, 
in settling and caking, offers undue fric- 
tion and wears down and breaks the fibers. 

For areal rejuvenation of the rug lay it, 
if possible, in the outside sunshine for an 
hour at noon. Then, to loosen dirt and to 
invigorate the fibers, brush with the grain. 
If it is a domestic rug, sized beneath with 
glue, turn it over and pat gently—never 
beat in the old-fashioned way. Orientals 
may be brushed and patted on both sides. 
Finish cleaning with a carpet sweeper or 
vacuum cleaner, working against the grain. 
Moth larve have an inclination to con- 
centrate where there are grease spots, so 
an effort should be made to remove these. 
In most cases they will yield to an appli- 
cation of carbon tetrachloride. Dampen a 
soft cloth with this and rub lightly in an 
enlarging spiral until the portion treated 
blends in cclor with the surrounding area. 

Practically all spots will vanish under 
this treatment except those containing 
sweets, water or albumin. In the removal 
of these one must follow the rule of “where 
water was, water must go”; so attack 
these by “spotting” with soft water and 
mild soapsuds. Be sure that the water 
is lukewarm—70° to 90° F.—because a 
higher temperature may cause shrinkage; 
and remember that water at this tempera- 
ture will seem slightly cool to the touch. 
Adding a little salt to the solution will tend 
to set the colors of the fabric. Never apply 
water, however, without first saturating 
the fibers with carbon tetrachloride. Water 
alone is liable to pucker the material and 
to leave streaks and water rings. Be very 
sparing of the water; if too much is ap- 
plied it will penetrate the nap and remove 
the sizing. While the section “spotted” is 


still damp, brush gently with the grain, to 
refresh the nap. 

No harm should result from the use of 
either of these methods, but water alone 
frequently results unhappily. Carbon tet- 
rachloride is without question the most 
satisfactory cleaning agent for home use, 
especially in cities and more or less con- 
gested districts. It will not damage any 
material but rubber, and it is noninflam- 
mable. Its fumes are poisonous, however, 
and care should be taken to provide plenty 
of ventilation if it is to be used in quantity 
indoors. Better repair to the roof, if in 
a city apartment, or to the open porch. 
And even when spotting, be sure to open a 
window. In the country home, where the 
great out-of-doors is available, many use 
the inflammable cleaning solvents with 
success. This practice must be considered 
a fire hazard, however, and cannot be 
done too cautiously. The danger from 
explosion has been lessened by the intro- 
duction of nonexplosive gasoline. But 
this is still inflammable and should be 
used with the greatest of care in the open 
air, far away from any possible flame. Do 
not under any circumstances run the risk 
of using for home dry-cleaning the gasoline 
purchased at the corner filling station. 


eMothproofing Service 


Aes in daily use and free from dirt 
and stains is usually fairly free from 
the ravages of moths, but saturating with 
a mothproofing solution, especially if the 
house is to be closed for the summer, offers 
an added safeguard. In many places dry- 
cleaning establishments offer a service 
whereby valuable rugs can be cleaned and 
then stored throughout the summer. A 
mothproofing service is another new fea- 
ture being offered the public. 

Upholstered furniture offers an ideal 
breeding place for moths. A single hair 
or feather stuffed piece, even though in 
constant use, may give rise to a moth- 
infested house over a long period of years. 
To those who are buying new furniture it 
is interesting to know that some manufac- 
turers are now incorporating mothproofed 
stuffing in their furniture, thus eliminating 
for some time, at least, a prolific source of 
trouble, for the moth grub will not feed on 
material which has been thoroughly dipped 
or sprayed with a mothproofing solution: 
the solution will not kill the moths as will 
dry-cleaning, but the grubs find the food 
unpalatable and will starve before they 
will touch it. 


(Continued on Page 172) 
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Keomar 
| =n REFRIGERATOR 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 











C. H. LEONARD 


pioneer of home refrigeration, who 
has been responsible for many mod- 
ern refrigerator improvements. 


One out of every 6 refrigerators 
sold is made ions 


for needful rest and recreation! Time for the joys of life! Women know 
that right kitchen equipment is essential to home success. They welcome 
the New Leonard Cleanable, with its better ways of saving and serving. 








The New Leonard means more than convenient food storage. It 
means greater efficiency and economy, less work, better results. 


Get the New Leonard in your home. It will buy itself over and over in 
saving food and ice. Learn how it gives most refrigeration at least 
cost. Learn whythe newinsulation of thick Compressed Corkboard, 
sealed with wool felt, retains the cold air and repels heat. Corkboard 
insulation is moisture-proof, odorless. Does not “settle down.” 


See the One-piece Porcelain Food Chamber. Feel the round corners; 
note how the porcelainextends clear around the door frame; clean- 
ing is easy. The patent copper drain pipe and trap is removable 
through food chamber. Doors close air-tight. Lever latches, with 
hair triggers, work automatically, like magic. 


The New Leonard’s circulation system is based on principles of 
science. Cold dry air is forced to rise to the highest point in the 
food chamber, then over the ice for repurifying and chilling. 
Shelves are of open woven wire mesh, permitting free circulation 
of crisp, cold, pure air. 


Ice chamber admits standard shapes and sizes of artificial ice. The 
section beneath the ice chamber admits quart milk bottles. Out- 
side icing door and cup coil water cooler equipment if desired. 


Whenrenting anapartment, be sure itis equipped witha Leonard Cleanable. 


NoTICcE—The identifying mark—the word “Cleanable”—ap- 
plies to our porcelain-lined refrigerators only. We also make 
white enamel-lined refrigerators under the name of “Leonard 
Polar King.” 
The Leonard Cleanable is unexcelled for Ice or Electrical Refrig- 
eration. A size and style for every purse. Many dealers sell on the 
Partial Payment Plan. A small down payment will put one of these 
excellent refrigerators in your home. See the Leonard dealer. If 
you cannot find him, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


Just say “Send Catalog” 
andourillustratedcatalogofmanystylesandsizesof refrigeratorswill 
be mailed you immediately, together with actual sample of porcelain 
and Mr. Leonard’s booklet on “Selection and Care of Refrigerators.” 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company, 105 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand Rapids, the fine furniture center of the world 












Actual thickne 


Walls insulated with Com- 
pressed Corkboard 1’inches 
thick (section shown above), 
sealed with wool felt; equal 
in insulating value to a 24- 
inch brick wall — 








Over Two Million Leonards in Use 
* Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 
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THE RESIDENCE OF PRESIDENT PENDLETON OF WELLESLEY 

















At WELLESLEY College 


The President’s Windows 
are shaded by Hartshorn 


F all the charming build- 

ings at Wellesley, per- 
haps the most delightful is 
the Guest House, now the 
residence of President Ellen 
F. Pendleton. Of course, 
every item of equipment in 
this house must be in accord 
with the beauty of its archi- 
tecture and the dignity of 
its function. 

That explains the choice 
of Hartshorn Shades mount- 
ed on Hartshorn Rollers for 
every window. 

The same desire for de- 
pendable quality is the reason 
for Hartshorn Shade Products 
in thousands and thousands 
of American homes. For 
Hartshorn windows mean 
beautiful windows—the 


lovely soft tints of Harts- 
horn Shade Cloths, and the 
always straight, never 
wrinkled look of shades 
hung on Hartshorn Rollers. 

If you are sensitive to 
beauty in your home, first 
beautify your windows. Give 
them the flattering effect of 
Hartshorn Shade Cloth and 
Rollers. They need not be 
more expensive at the start 
—and their economy is con- 
tinually demonstrated as 
time goes by. 

See your dealer about it. 
Let him show you the mod- 
ern colors in which you can 
get your window shades. 
Stewart Hartshorn Com- 
pany, 250 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 
HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


SHADE 


PRODUCTS 


Established 1860 





(Continued from Page 170) 


But there’s a ‘“‘cure” for furniture that 
has seen years of service, and with a bit 
of rejuvenating is good for many more. 
Many of the larger dry-cleaning establish- 
ments are equipped to exterminate eggs 
and larve in interior upholstery, as well 
as to surface-clean and refresh. This, fol- 
lowed by a mothproofing, 
has already solved the prob- 
lem for many housewives. 

In cleaning furniture each 
piece is brushed, dusted by 
vacuum and placed in a huge 
tank, where it is submerged 
in gasoline under pressure; 
this forces its way into every 
fiber of the fabric. Satura- 
tion by this means results in 
instant death to whatever 
moth life is within. Then 
the piece is deodorized and 
dried, and finally hand- 
spotted and brushed to re- 
store the nap and sheen. 

A second commercial 
method of ridding furniture 
of moths is to brush and 
dust the fabric, and then to 
surface-clean by hand with 
gasoline and benzine soap. 

To kill any moth worms 
which may be feasting in the 
interior upholstery, the 
outer layer is released at the 
corners and the piece sub- 
jected either to superheated 
steam or to a vacuum process, either of 
which kills all germ life. The article is then 
dried and brushed as before. 

It must be understood that either 
method is effectual only in destroying all 
moth life harbored in the furniture at the 
time. To protect furniture from further 
infestations the surface must he thor- 
oughly mothproofed—a process which may 
be done successfully at many of the dry- 
cleaning establishments and is not too dif- 
ficult to attempt at home. But it is 
essential that the interior be first rid of the 
moths. When the surface of old furniture 
is mothproofed without a thorough dry- 
cleaning, moths and larve have been known 
to craw] out in the attempt to find healthier 
feeding grounds—a plain indication that 
the interior stuffing is infested badly. 

To mothproof the exterior, first protect 
all exposed wood parts by rubbing lightly 
with cheesecloth dampened in any good 


- 


furniture oil. This is a very necessary pre- 
caution. Then brush, dust and generally 
refresh in much the same way as suggested 
for rugs. In using the vacuum machines, 
pay special attention to all seams and 
folds. In spotting, be extra careful to pre- 
vent color runs in patterned or figured up- 
holstery designs. Then spray or sponge 
thoroughly with the mothproofing com- 
pound according to the di- 
rections furnished with the 
outfit. When used on woolen 
materials the various prepa- 
rations are odorless, stain- 
less, noninflammable and 
noninjurious to anything ex- 
cept moth life. If eggs are 
laid on mothproofed ma- 
terial the worms, when they 
hatch out, will die of starva- 
tion because they find no 
food to their liking. To re- 
store the pile on plush goods, 
it should be brushed while 
it is still damp. 

Weare told, too, that for furni- 
ture which has not been moth- 
proofed at the factory many retail 
dealers are strongly considering 
the advisability of offering to 
every customer, free or at a small 
additional cost, a mothproofing 
service. What a boon this will be 
to new housekeepers! 

The felts in pianos have long 
been a bone of contention. Manu- 
facturers have recognized this and 
many are now mothproofing to 

obviate this entire difficulty. Piano repair- 
ers arealso beginning to offer mothproofing 
service to those who already own pianos. 

Woolen automobile upholstery can be 
dry-cleaned and mothproofed likewise. 
Under no conditions use an explosive 
cleaner for this purpose. It is wise, too, 
to take the precaution of removing the 
storage battery in any case. 

As for clothes, it is excellent protection 
to either dry-clean at home or have them 
done. These may then be sprayed with a 
mothproofing solution, carefully following 
directions accompanying the particular 
one selected, or they‘may be stowed away 
in moth-repellent chests or bags, or stored 
by the dry-cleaning establishment if your 
neighborhood one offers such a service. 

These things done, you may have not 
only the satisfaction of clean clothes and 
furnishings, but a reasonable guaranty of 
a moth-free home for a long time to come. 


Now is the Time to Plan Your 
Telly-Making (ampaign 


(Continued from Page 156) 


add pectin to their fruit extractions which 
will make so delicious a jelly without it. 
But there is a novel use of pectin with the 
second extractions of these fruits. This 
second extraction is procured by adding 
water to the pulp that is left after the first 
juice has been taken, cooking again and 
once more allowing it to drip. Sometimes 
the flavor of this second extraction is not 
strong enough of the fruit to make a tasty 
jelly by itself. Then the idea is to combine 
it with another fruit in addition to the 
pectin, to make up for the flavor that has 
departed into the first-extraction jelly. 

With currants one may combine cher- 
ries, gooseberries, raspberries and such 
small fruits, leaving apples, crab apples or 
apple pectin to make happy combinations 
with peaches, pears or other large fruits for 
either jams or jellies. A bit of lemon 
juice not only adds flavor but tends to 
bring out the flavor already there. 

And don’t let the cherry season slip by 
without laying plans to stew-a few into 


_ jam. I once knew an old lady who played 


a kind of game with herself and her pre- 
serves. As'she put them up’she would 
make a note to go with each different 
variety, listing the various uses she knew 


for it and adding to it as she discovered 
more. This is what she tucked into the 
cherry jams: 

“Use up for ice-cream sauce or to top a 
party cake. Mixed with cornstarch or 
tapioca custard it is good for dessert. But 
on English muffins for tea’’—the old lady 
wrote—““Yum! Yum!” 


CHERRY PECTIN JAM. Pit and thor- 
oughly crush a quart of sour cherries. Put 
into a large kettle and add a cupful of 
water. To improve the jam’s flavor tie a 
dozen pits in a double thickness cheese- 
cloth bag, crush with a mallet or hammer 
and place with the cherries. Bring to the 
boiling point, stirring to prevent sticking, 
then cover the kettle and let simmer for 
ten minutes. Take out the bag of pits. 
Measure seven and a half cupfuls of sugar 
and add it, stirring. Bring to a good boil. 
Keep it there for one minute and do not 
stop stirring. Remove from the heat, pour 
in one cupful of liquid pectin and stir for 
exactly five minutes. Skim as the im- 
purities rise to the top. At the end of 
this time pour quickly into hot, sterilized 
jelly glasses and seal with melted paraffin 
while still hot. 
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For good luck— 


Clover Leaves! 


A lucky omen, this passing on of the Clover 

Leaves tradition from older household to 

brand new one—for these dainty little sugar 

wafers are indispensable to the successful LS 
hostess. At tea or card party—or for dessert Ft ur 
—they seem just made to serve with hot —— 
chocolate, coffee, ices, etc. Enchantingly light, 

they tempt indifferent appetites when served 

with cooling drinks on hot summer days. 


es : Cream filled 


Fif ty prizes await the fifty best suggestions for a title to the pic- 


} Sey ‘ Nas 
ture above. Each prize is a large package of Sunshine Sugar Wafer We SRE 
Dainties—which includes Clover Leaves. In the event of a winning l i ar a ers \\ ia 
title being submitted by more than one person, each will receive a \ . 
brize. Send your title, before June 1st, to Contest Editor, Loose- 


Wiles Biscuit Company, 814 Commerce Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Made = pod _romeund Wanton | toate 
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Are you looking ahead? Would you 
rather have a meal of miscellaneous 
foods bought from a delicatessen—or 
a good “‘home cooked” meal? Make 
your family happy this winter by serv- 
ing them with pure delicious fruits and 
vegetables you put up yourself. 











4 husbands out of 100 said --- 


“a1ve me home-canned fruits 


and vegetables +. every time” 


That is why 7 million wives are putting up their 
own preserves this Spring—and the latest improved 
methods make it easy —booklet shows you how 


OME women say, ‘‘Oh, it is too much trouble to 
do your own preserving and canning.” But is it? 
Canning not only means the best preserves at lowest 
cost but the improved methods make it a pleasure. 


Millions of women—from their own experience — 
will tell you that modern methods eliminate drudgery. 
They make home canning quick and easy. A new 
edition of the “‘Ball Blue Book’’ fully explains these 
easy methods. 


Homepreserved fruits and vegetables have that delicious 
home made taste. An actual investigation showed that 
94 out of 100 men preferred fruits and vegetables 
canned at home. Your husband, undoubtedly, will like 
them much better, too. 


And when you put up your own fruits and vegetables 
—you know what you are getting. You snow they are 
the finest and choicest. For you choose them your- 
self. They are pure and safe for your children. 


So just try canning at home now by the improved 
methods. The Government endorses these methods 


BALL FRUIT 


—hundreds of Government experts teach them. Now 
the new. 1926 edition of the ““Ball Blue Book’’ de- 
scribes fully all the latest and most improved methods. 
We urge you to send for it. 


Big saving through modern 
methods 


The actual cost of canning at home is almost absurdly 
low. You buy the fresh fruits and vegetables yourself 
—at the height of the season. Then they are at their 
best. Prices are lowest. 


Now compare with what you pay a store for canned 
goods. At the store you pay around 45c for a No. 2 
can of strawberries. Put up at home, they cost you 
only about 22c. A No. 2% can of cherries at the store 


may cost you 50c. Can them yourself—and they cost 


you about 20c—less than half. 
You save the same way on other 
fruits and vegetables. If you grow 
your own fruits and vegetables, the 
cost is even less. 


fl 








Use the right jars 


Be sure to get Ball “‘Perfect Mason”’ or ‘Ideal’? Fruit 
Jars. Your grocer has them handily packed by the 
dozen. They are strong and the sealing shoulder is 
true. For they are the only jars made by the ““Owens 
Process’’—a patented process which absolutely insures 
an even thickness of glass—thus giving strength and 
durability. 


For your own success in canning be sure to get Ball 
““Perfect Seal’’ Rubbers and Caps. We urge this because 
they are especially made to fit Ball Jars. Thus they fit 
air-tight and insure a perfect seal. This is the only way 
you can be sure of taking no chances. 


**Ball Blue Book’’ shows improved ways 
—contains delightful recipes 


Send coupon now for the new 1926 edition of the 
famous ‘‘Ball Blue Book. ’’ It contains more than 200 
delightful canning recipes—tried and proven. It con- 
tains complete, correct time tables. It explains fully 
the newest improved methods. These accurate instruc- 
tions make canning pleasant and easy. 


We will be glad to send you this booklet for 10 cents 
—less than actual cost to us. Simply send in the coupon 
with 10 cents in coin. Send today. 


Batt BrorHers Company, Dept. 15 
Muncie, Indiana 


T enclose 10 cents in coin to cover cost of packing 
and mailing. Send me the 1926 edition of the ‘‘Ball 
Blue Book of Canning and Preserving Recipes. ”’ 


aM Te SEN 8S a Ok Ms we, ns, Guy te, ORS Y 


Street 
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— 
| Getting the Most Out of Your 
Electric Table Devices 
(Continued from Page 157) 
By this ar- convenient po- 
rangement it is 








only possible to 
heat a vegeta- 
ble, so select a 
canned variety 
or one left over 
from a_ previ- 
ous meal. 
When the hash 
is heated 
through it 
changes places 
with the egg 
water. Thus 
the hash is 
browned while 
the water is 
brought to a 
quick boil and 
the eggs are 
poached. All 
the while the 





Electrical table a ppliances have solved the after- 
noon tea problem for the maidless hostess. 


sition on the ta- 
ble. Tothis the 
table devices 
are in turn 
connected. A 
portable outlet 
may also be 
had in the form 
of two or. four 
outlets. 

If possible it 
is always wisest 
to connect ta- 
ble cooking ap- 
pliances with 
wall or floor 
sockets rather 
than with lamp 
sockets. The 
latter, though 
extensively 
used, are not 








pan with the vege- 
table is acting as 
cover for the pan 
on top of the grill. 
Then just as soon 
as the hash is 
browned it replaces 
the vegetable and 
this gets a chance 
to heat through 
thoroughly in this 
way. If one omits 
the vegetable the 
same scheme may 
be used to heat the 
rolls. 
will require about 
twenty minutes to 
cook. Unless the 


Tea 








cAfternoon Tea -Menus 


Nut and Chicken Mousse Sandwiches 
Sugar and Almond Cookies 
Waffles With Honey 





Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Ham Mousse Sandwiches 
Cinnamon Toast 
Layer Cake 


Chocolate 





Creamed Chicken 

Such a meal on : 

Toasted English Muffins 1 

Tiny Cakes and Cookies , 
Tea or Coffee 


ideally convenient 
or satisfactory for 
connecting more 
than one appliance 
at a time. For one 
reason, the wattage 
rating of appliances 
constitutes a de- 
mand for electricity 
exceeding by far 
the “pull” of the 
lamp bulbs which 
such sockets are 
primarily designed 
to supply. This 
load, besides strain- 
ing the capacity of 
the lamp socket, 
which often results 


ffee 


Coffee 











menu is supple- 





mented by the ad- 

dition of a first course, the cooking should 
be practically finished before the family 
is called to the table. The serving is done 
direct from the grill stove. Water for the 
tea may be boiled in the water kettle if 
you have one. Some use their coffee per- 
colator for this purpose. Between the 
cooking operations gives plenty of time 
for setting the table and for arranging a 
simple salad or dessert if the meal is 
wished more elaborate. 

The luncheon table shown on page 157 
shows the use of the tea wagon with the 
appliances arranged on it. This is al- 
ways the best choice for a company affair, 
as it makes the table itself less crowded. 
If a first course is served, it should be in 
place when luncheon is announced. While 
this is being consumed the main part of 
the meal is finishing cooking, and this is 
the time to make toast if the menu calls 
for it. The right moment for switching 
on the coffee percolator will depend upon 
when it is to be served. 


The Electric Afternoon Tea 


Ts table appliances have made the 
afternoon teaa function to be often in- 
dulged in by the hostess of today. And 
they have made possible for her the “‘some- 
thing different’’ which she craves. At my 
‘eas I always include toasted sandwiches, 
cheese dainties, toasted English muffins, 
ireshly made cinnamon toast or some 
form of waffles, to give variety and nov- 
elty. Everything can be arranged before- 
hand on the tea wagon, which is then 
rolled in at the proper time. 

There are certain precautions to keep in 
mind in connecting these table appliances 
to the electric circuit. In order that sev- 
eral appliances may be used at one time 
or at least at the same meal, a triple 
“portable” outlet proves most convenient. 
This may be connected to a single wall 
or floor socket and placed at the most 


n ‘‘blowing’’ a 
fuse, also explains 
why appliances connected in this way 
cook slowly. One cannot expect to oper- 
ate efficiently an appliance which demands 
660 watts on a lamp socket wired for 250. 


Importance of (Correct Connections 


F ONE wishes to have real convenience 

in the liberal use of electrical table ap- 
pliances, an electrical convenience outlet 
should be installed in the floor directly 
beneath the dining-room table and one in 
the living room at a point where a tea or 
supper table will fit most easily. If you 
are building or buying, be sure that these 
outlets are included in the wiring plan. 
The cost of installation after a house is 
built will vary with the locality and will be 
well worth the price expended. 

There is always the question as to how 
many appliances can be safely used on a 
single circuit. According to the National 
Electrical Code, the average circuit can 
supply electricity to lamps and appliances 
totaling a demand of about 1500 watts and 
should be equipped with 15-ampere fuses. 
Therefore, to find out what appliances one 
may connect at the same time, add the 
wattage of the appliances. This will be 
found stamped on the bottom or side of 
every appliance, together with the manu- 
facturer’s name and serial number. It 
reads either 120 volts—660 watts, or what- 
ever the actual wattage may be, or ab- 
breviated as 120V—660W. 

For instance, my own waffle iron “pulls” 
660 watts, the percolator 385 and the water 
kettle about the same, totaling 1430 watts, 
which means that besides operating these 
three devices, lamp bulbs totaling about 70 
watts may be burning on the same circuit. 

A moment of care after each use is all 
that is needed to keep table appliances 
in good condition. Brush off any crumbs; 
rub over with a damp cloth, removing 
actual stains with a fine metal cleanser or 
steel wool; wipe dry. 
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ALLACE 
/ilverr- Plate 


e 
SELVUCE 
£4. hostess, secure in knowing that 
her beautiful table is correct in every detail, 
can give undivided attention to her guests. Her 
service plates, in the beautiful Astor pattern 
(costing $54 for a set of six) are admired by all. 
And her flat silver is the envy of every woman, 
Silver for every course at trifling cost! Com- 
plete services that include all the flatware she 
needs, even the unusual ones—like bouillon spoons, 
oyster forks, serving pieces—come in the 80-piece 
set that costs $94.00. And in Wallace designs of 
which you can always be proud! Another com- 


bination costs as low as $32.00 for 26 pieces, 
Still others are in between these two. 


Lovely designs in heaviest plate 


Most important of all is that you may have a 
choice of three perfect designs made in the 
famous Wallace Plate. 

There’s the, Hostess pattern whose restrained 
motif pleases particularly, those women who seek 
refined simplicity in all their furnishings. 

The hammered silver background of the Buck- 
ingham shows off well the lustrous shield and 
that is why, perhaps, it is such a favorite. 

Newest and most gorgeous of all is the Astor 
which has been likened to “a sterling silver 
pattern” because of its superb workmanship. 
Wallace Sterling designs are noted for their beauty, 
and our same artists design the plated ones, 


The new 
Etiquette 
Book 


ON’T you want a full and complete booklet on table etiquette 
written by the former Social Secretary to Lady Nancy Astor, 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt and other leaders of the Social World? 
Send 1oc—today—for one beautiful copy of “Every Day. Service 
and the Etiquette of Entertaining” to R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 5J, Wallingford, Conn. Attention, Diana Beningfield. 
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was, round, gentle, with glossy brown ringlets clustered close 
about it. “‘Oh, I—I didn’t expect to see anybody here.” 

“Your dress?” 

“An old one—of no consequence, thank you.” She 
smiled, one lone dimple making a delicious tuck in her left 
cheek, bobbed him a curtsy and walked on, 

Trevaskis dragged the phlegmatic cob about. ‘‘ Pardon me.” 

The girl turned, a flicker of alarm in her soft brown eyes— 
she had been warned against this kind of encounter. But 
the lieutenant was not of the type that pesters unprotected 
women, nor did he look it. 

His eyes werea blaze of admiration, color flooded the tanned 
face, but his manner was all deference. ‘You called, sir?’”’ 

“T—er de 

Why had he called? To ask her who she was and 
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West Wind 


(Continued from Page 17) 


of the hole, sniffed the evening air with a quivering pink 
nose and crept into another hole. Penhale took no notice. 
VII 


HE BRAVE BLAKENEY seesawed over the white 
ridges, her mainyard backed, butting the cross seas with 
a clumsy shoulder. The Ghost, with her consort La Belle 
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The man agreed, with qualifications. “Aye, sir—but she’s 
stiff as a church; she’d bear a power o’ maulin’—them Cashes 
too.” 

Ortho grinned. ‘Yes, I’ve heard of them. ‘Gog and 
Magog’ they were called on the Coast. Tow astern as soon 
as you’ve put me aboard. Now’s your chance. Way enough! 
Port oars in!” 

The pinnace soared up on the crest of a breaking wave. 
Ortho leaped to the thwart and from thence, across four feet 
of bubbling froth, for the ladder, gained it and went hand 
over hand up the checkered side, water swirling about his 
sea boots. A tall man, with a short.fat body balanced on long 
spindle legs, met him at the gangway, blinking at him 

through immense brass spectacles lashed to his ears 
with string loops. ‘“‘Captain Blampied?”’ he inquired. 





where she lived and might he see her again, of course. 
To say “My darling dear, I have never loved anybody 
before, but I love you now, you dimpling, sweet-faced, 
little brown thing! Come here to my arms, where 
you belong. This is sudden, I know, but all the best 
things come suddenly.” The words rose hot to his 
lips; he gulped them back. Absurd! Ridiculous! 
She’d be frightened out of her life and fly. Nor could 
he see her again. He was in the navy, and it was war- 
time. Tomorrow he must take the Plymouth coach, 
and then beat through the rain and snow from Isle 
Vierge to Pointe du Raz till——— Curse the navy! 
Curse the war! 


HEN, presto! he was blessing the day he entered 

the navy. He stood between the French invaders 
and this girl—this girl he had never seen three min- 
utes before! His dreary patrolling appeared glorified. 
As long as he had eyes to watch and limbs to fight, 
the French armies should molest neither this valley 
nor this girl. The girl would never know, but that 
mattered nothing. ‘“‘I—er—I ——” Hecould not sit 
here yammering like a fool. What the deuce could he 
say to hold her for another thrice-precious minute? 
“T—er—oh, could you direct me to Penzance? I have 
been hunting—fell out—stranger.” 

The girl pointed a juice-stained finger. ‘Straight 
through that gap, and you'll see a cow path that leads 
to a ford. Then keep straight up the hill and you'll 
find a lane joining the road.” 

“Thank you. Er—is it far?” 

She pursed her pink mouth thoughtfully. Trevaskis 
longed to leap off his horse and kiss it. ‘‘ About five- 
six miles.” 

“Thank you. Er—is it a good road?” 

“Fair. The main pack track from Monks Cove.” 

“Thank you.” What more could he say? Inven- 
tion failed him. ‘‘Er—good afternoon, and—er— 
thank you again vastly.” 

“No trouble to me, sir.” She smiled that heart- 
melting smile of hers, bobbed a second curtsy and 
vanished up the tangled lane. Trevaskis watched the 
spot where he had last seen her for some moments, 
then sighed and turned the dun cob downhill. Good-by, 
little sweet-faced, brown girl! Good-by, valley of 
dreams! . . . Isle Vierge to Point du Raz, Point du 
Raz to Isle Vierge, in the wind and rain. 


E PASSED through the gap, and was aware of a 
man standing under the hawthorns, a cocked 
fowling piece in his hands—a tall, dark fellow with 
coarse wool stockings tied above his knees and, in odd 
contrast, a stylish black coat frogged down the front 
with triple gilt braid. 

“Dressed in more gold lace than the whole Admi- 
ralty.” Instantly Trevaskis knew of whom the hunt 
followers had been talking earlier on. This was the 
man—Ortho Penhale, squire of Bosula, no less; his 
old enemy. Thirteen years previously, not a mile from 
the spot on which they now stood, Penhale had thrashed 
him for trespassing. To be just, Penhale had been bit- 
ten half through the hand before he struck, but Tre- 
vaskis did not know that. It was his stepbrother 
who did it; they were all mixed up together. He re- 
membered the episode as a piece of needless brutality 
to a friendless ten-year-old boy. Well, here he was, 
trespassing again. Would the bully attempt to repeat 
the thrashing? He thought not. Trevaskis, frigate 
lieutenant, was a different proposition from the poor 
little nobody’s child. 

And Penhale recognized him well enough. A sharp 
upward jerk of the swart handsome head, a tilt of the 








raven brows betrayed as much. For they had met since 




















My Mothers Quilts 


By Carrie O’ NEAL 


Wot. our sitting room a table stood, 
Made by my father out of cherry wood, 
On which through summer day and winter night 
A basket rested full of patches bright, 

And from those scraps of variegated shade 

My mother planned the many quilts she made, 
From muslin and cretonne by some deft spell 
Forming the flowers that she loved so well; 
The crimson tulip and the wild rose, too, 

Were fashioned each in its own shape and hue; 
The drooping lily bent its modest head, 

And pink carnations perfume seemed to shed. 


Oft from the brass-bound chest her quilts I take, 

And from their folds the scented herb leaves 
shake; 

Then on her own great, square four-poster bed 

The cunning labor of her hands I spread; 

With lingering caress I softly touch 

The beauty, oddly quaint, she prized so much, 

While memory brings back the homely room 

vere those bright blocks of flowers flamed in 

oom. 


Now for long years her patient toil is o'er; 

Her quiet hands create her dreams no more; 
Beneath a quilt of pinks and lilies too— 

The prototypes from which her patterns grew— 
She rests in peace. There, while she calmly sleeps, 
God's mystic coverlet above her creeps. 


This be my faith: That some day I shall see 
Life's complex pattern growing plain to me; 
That somewhere I shall clearly understand 
The great design worked by the Master’s hand; 
And that somehow love's thread may reunite 
Our broken lives into a fabric bright, 

And in celestial arabesques restore 

The ties that bind us here on earth no more. 





“No,” said Ortho, “he’s coming. I’m from the 
brigantine.” 

“Ah, the famous Captain Penhale! Weare honored, 
sir,” said the other, showing his lower teeth in what 
was intended for a pleasing smile. “I regret putting 
you to.this trouble, sir, but my brother is not very 
active.” 

“‘No trouble at all. I take it you are one of the 
Cashes?” 

“I am, sir. Maximilian Cash, mate of this ship. 
My brother, Cesar, is aft. If you will be so good ——” 
Maximilian turned and shambled aft. 


RTHO followed, taking stock of The Brave Blake- 

ney. The old whaler was heavily manned, at all 
events; the waist was packed with men, men of every 
nationality and hue. In all his experience Ortho had 
never seen so many obvious rogues collected in one 
ship. 

He followed Maximilian up the ladder to the high 
quarter-deck. Two hard-bitten down-east Americans 
lolled over the lee rail, staring at the Dutch convoy; 
second and third mates, Ortho guessed. 

A slender young man with a humorous, dissolute 
face sat on the skylight paring his nails. He greeted 
Ortho with a wink. “‘G’day, Captain Penhale. Come 
to help us pluck the golden goose? How fares the 
Mitre at Exeter?” 

‘‘Have we met before?”’ said Ortho. 

““We have—at the said Mitre.” 

“T don’t 2 

“You don’t recognize me in this guise? That is 
comprehensible. I was the Reverend Humphrey Blaine 
then, aclerk in holy orders. Now I lead the eminent 
Czsar’s boarders. But you’d best step along now and 
talk to the exalted Cesar; he wants that goose for 
supper.”” He resumed his nail paring, whistling. 

Czsar Cash, owner and master of The Brave Blake- 
ney, sat on a common wooden chair just forward of 
the binnacle, a battered spyglass across his knees. His 
body was vast and bloated, his legs immensely long 
and quite inadequate to his weight. He had no neck 
at all. The great jowled head seemed to be set directly 
upon the enormous shoulders. But there was force in 
the head—stubborn, brute determination. 

Maximilian cringed before his brother. This was 
Captain Penhale, of The Ghost. Captain Blampied, 
of the Jersey lugger Belle Poule, was coming alongside. 

Czsar made acknowledgments with a slight roll of 
his head, and laid his spyglass on the Dutch convoy. 





AXIMILIAN indicated the convoy with a knotty 

forefinger. ‘‘Met with them due north of the 
Salvages. We’ve been following them eight days in 
hopes sornething would scatter them, but”—he 
waggled his head—‘“‘we’ve been unlucky, Captain 
Penhale, most unfortunate.” 

Ortho smiled to himself. ‘‘The sheep dog has been 
too vigilant, eh?” he said. 

“*The sheep dog?’ Ah! You mean the man-o’-war. 
Yes, she has kept them well in hand. We tried to get 
amongst them after dark, but the nights have been 
regrettably clear. She spied us.”” Maximilian sighed. ~ 

Just then Blampied ran up the ladder and joined 
the group, a smirking, swarthy little Channel Islander, 
calculating to a degree, but dependable as long as 
there was money in it. 

Ortho turned on Maximilian. ‘‘What do you pro- 
pose?” he asked. 

Maximilian looked to Caesar. Czsar was at his 
spyglass. Maximilian wiped his glasses carefully with 
the corner of a vast red handkerchief. ‘“‘We—ahem— 








propose that the brigantine and ourselves engage the 





that day in the wood—in Kingston Harbor, Jamaica, 
and not so long ago. Penhale was a blackbirder then. 
Master of a cutthroat privateer now. A dainty cus- 
tomer! Challenging blue eye met smoldering black—no 
word, no sign. Trevaskis passed on, stiff, supercilious, his 
broad shoulders squared. Penhale did not move. 

_ A rabbit popped out of the bank, capered: full across the 
line of fire, sat down, listened and hopped on again, an easy 
Shot. But no shot woke the hill echoes. A ferret peeped out 


Poule, had come up with her not an hour before, wallowing 
north on the heels of a Dutch convoy. 

Ortho Penhale, seated in the stern sheets of his pinnace, 
eyed The Brave Blakeney with amused disdain. “‘I have 
cattle troughs at home that would sail faster,” he remarked 
to his coxswain. 


man-o’-war, which will give the lugger a free hand with 
the merchantmen. Spoils to be divided in proportion 
to men and guns.” 

Ortho stared at him, amazed. “Engage the man-o’-war— 
us? My stars! Are you crazed? That’s a seventy-four; 
she fires twice as heavy a broadside as the three of us to- 
gether. Are you jesting, Mr. Cash?” 

Maximilian waggled his head. ‘‘I never jest, sir. She fires 
no more than fifty guns and fires them right unhandily. 
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Baby cannot 


stop the use of impure 
talc—he must -depend 
on Mother 


Baby is helpless. He cannot speak. 
Only his suffering, his cries, his tears 
can tell you if impure talcum is 
burning or cutting his sensitive skin. 


Baby must depend on Mother's 
care and wisdom. 


Talcums not made especially for 
babies, by specialists; talcums of 
coarse scents or coarse in texture, 
irritate the tender skins. 


Low grade talcums have their 
place. But their use for baby dust- 
ing powder is cruel. 


Such talcums may be gritty, irri- 
tating or caustic. They often contain 
mica or lime, which burns, or tiny, 
shiny, flint-like particles that cut and 
make infant skins raw and red. Of 
course, they lack medication. 

There are many highly scented 
talcs, intended for adults. For grown- 
ups, they are adequate. But their use 
for baby skins is not advisable. 


Medical Endorsement 


Mennen’s was the first borated talcum 

of all. The first medicated talcum 

for babies. It had, 

still has, complete 

endorsement by 

the medical pro- 

~ .. fession. For nearly 

Py Ss. SO years it has been 

y ‘)~’’ improved con- 

« stantly, progress- 

ing, advancing with science. Noth- 

ing ever has taken its place. Ask 
your own physician. 


Constant chemical analysis in the © 


Laboratories assures the purity and 
unvarying high standard of Mennen 
Borated Talcum. Makes certain that 
the soft, fine talcum base contains 
nothing irritating, nothing injurious. 

Medicated to soothe Baby’s 


own skin-folds. It absorbs all irri- 
tating moisture—perspiration, urine 
and bathwater. 


On the other hand, some talcums 
may be too drying. These increase 
friction and irritation, rather than 
lessen them. But you can be sure 
of Mennen’s correct medication. 


Remember this, Mother: Baby 
talcum is good for adult skins. But 
adult powder can’t 
be dependedon for 
Baby’s. fe 


One for Every ‘gis 
Mother (at 

Let Belle Roberts 

send you a copy of 

the wonderful Mennen Baby Book. 

Every page is helpful. From plan- 

ning his layette and furnishing the 

nursery, until the little youngster, 

romper-clad, is romping—it guides 

and counsels each phase of Baby’s 

development. 


—And for Your Own Use, 
Madame 


Mennen’s is as wonderful for your 
skin as for Baby’s. Use after the bath. 
Always rub the hands with. it after 
every washing. Stops chapping. 
Shower body and feet to prevent 
friction and give ease of movement. 


NEW! Baby Ointment 


When skin gets dry, rough or in- 
flamed, apply Mennen Baby Oint- 
ment. Wonderfully cooling and 
alleviating. Heals, soothes, lubri- 
cates. Softens scales so that scalp 
may be gently, safely cleansed. In- 
valuable for dozens of nursery uses. 





skin, Mennen’s has helpful thera- 
peutic value. It protects the deli- 
cate skin from infection—is anti- 
septic. It shields the skin from 
friction—from the rubbing of 
clothes, of blankets, of Baby’s 





BELLE ROBERTS 
¢/o The Mennen Company 
331 Central Avenue, Newark, N.J. 


Iam enclosing 25c (Canada 35c.). Please 
send me postpaid, in plain wrapper, 
copy of The Mennen Baby Book. 
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Three times we have been in full range, 
and you can see for yourself we came to 
small harm thereby. She has twice as 
many guns, it is true, but we can fire ours 
twice as fast and you, with your cannon- 
ades, four times. That leaves us a con- 
siderable advantage, sir.” 

“It is ridiculous,” said Ortho. ‘“‘Two 
eighteen-gun privateers against a naval 
fifty—absurd!” 

“The Carnatic was bigger than that 
Dutchman, yet the Mentor took her single- 
handed,” said Maximilian, naming a 
classic action. 

“That was a different case altogether. 
The Carnatic was not prepared.”’ 

Maximilian shook his gnarled forefinger 
at him. ‘“‘No more is this Dutchman 
prepared, Captain Penhale.” 

“Not prepared! Why, you’ve just told 
me yourself that she’s already beaten you 
off three times.” 

“No sir; we sheered off of our own ac- 
cord, and she did not press it. Why did 
she not press it? Because there is some- 
thing wrong in that ship. I think she is a 
sick ship. They have been burying men 
overboard every day. All we ask of you, 
sir, is to try.” 

“‘And if I refuse?” 

Came a gasping hiss from behind them, 
a wheeze as of air squeezed out of broken 
bellows. “‘Engagealone.”’ 

They turned about. 

Cesar was staring through 
his spyglass, puffing, pur- 
ple, but they all knew who 
had spoken and that he 
meant what he said. 

“What do you say to 
this madness?’’ Ortho 
demanded of Blampied. 


LAMPIED fingered 

his unshorn chin and 
looked upon the deck. ‘‘I 
tink, per’aps, id is nod so 
mad. I tink the two of 
you tak’ ’er per’aps. No 
’arm to try. Rich prize.” 

Ortho flared at him: 

“Oh, that’s what you think—with nothing 
to do yourself but play the stand-and- 
deliver to a lot of unarmed merchantmen. 
Well, I wish you gentlemen well of this en- 
terprise, but you may count me out. I'll 
take no part in this folly. Back your main- 
yard, mister; I want my boat.” 

The boat was a long time coming. 
Ortho strode up and down the waist, im- 
patient, fuming. Engage a fifty, begad! 
Ridiculous! Yet it had been done. Wit- 
ness the lopsided privateer Mentor and 
the tall French East Indiaman Carnatic 
that, as Blampied said, sold for half a mil- 
lion sterling. You never knew what was 
going on behind those towering oak walls 
till you tried; Maximilian was right there. 
Disease, indiscipline, want or superstition 
could reduce the proudest three-decker. 
Suppose that big Dutchman over yonder 
had, as Maximilian suspected, something 
wrong with her? She’d make a splendid 
prize and, moreover, once she was taken, 
the convoy could be had for the picking. 


E WAS badly in need of a prize. Three 
months he had been at sea and not a 
thing had fallen to him, barring a small 
polacca laden with dyewoods and olive oil, 
which foundered half an hour after being 
taken. Neither had his two previous cruises 
been successful. Hisfirst cruise had been his 
best. Since then matters had been gradu- 


‘ally deteriorating. But to try conclusions 


with a fifty! Not he! Knew better. 

But supposing Blampied and the insane 
brothers did make their haul? Suddenly 
he saw that if they failed he would be very 
awkwardly placed, even more awkwardly 
than if they succeeded. ‘‘ Bark and lugger 
attack a Dutch convoy. The Ghost, 
Captain Penhale, stands by!” He could 
hear the news shouted through the Fal- 
mouth taprooms, spreading over the 
county. ‘‘Ortho Penhale afraid!” Very 
fiercely he cursed Captain Cesar Cash 
for placing him in this predicament. 

‘‘Boat alongside, sir,” said the Blake- 
ney’s bos’n. “‘Fend her off, George, lively !” 


——_—., 


“As she lifts,”” shouted Ortho’s cox- 
swain. ‘‘Now, sir—jump!”’ 

But Ortho did not jump. He turned on 
his heel and, marching back, ran up the 
steps till his head was above the deck 
level. “‘Hey you, Captain Cash! I’ve 
reconsidered. I’ll support you in a glass 
from now, on her lee quarter, and—listen 
to me—blast the lot of you!” 

He fancied Czsar’s fleshy lips twitched 
into the semblance of a smile. 

The wind had backed almost dead 
astern and was rising fast. The sea was 
lumpish and irregular. An hour more 
daylight at the most, then night, black and 
driving. Pretty conditions in which to at- 
tack a superior enemy! 


RTHO, pacing his quarter-deck like a 
caged tiger,.cursed Cesar Cash afresh. 
He groaned. “I wish I were out of this!’ 

Pentacost, standing beside him, shook 
his head with a suggestion of reproof. ‘‘] 
have no fears myself, sir. -The Lord wil! 
preserve his people.”’ 

Ortho could not forbear to laugh. ‘“‘It 
is the first time I have heard myself 
described under that heading. I wish | 
had your faith, but I have not.” 

“T wonder you are not afraid to die, 
sir,’ said the old man solemnly. 

“Afraid to die,” said 
Ortho. ‘I am perishing 
afraid. I would haul off 
now and never fight an- 
other battle, if I were not 
still more afraid of some- 
thing worse.” 

“And that, sir, is?” 

“Poverty, Pentacost, 
poverty—the shabby 
coat, the worn boot, the 
faded ribbon, small beer 
in the taproom, stint food 
at the ordinary. I dream 
of it sometimes.”’ Ortho 
clapped his hand to the 
rail. ‘‘Upgoes mijnheer’s 
main course. Beat to 
quarters!” 

The Brave Blakeney was surging along 
on The Ghost’s port quarter under a press 
of dingy canvas, and up from her waist 
babel arose—snatches of broken song, de- 
risive yells, cheers, all mingled with the 
whine of fifes, struggling with ‘Britons, 
strike home” and the rub-a-dub of a big 
drum thumped out of time. She burst a 
comber with her blunt nose, sending the 
spray flying over her foc’sle, and emerged 
streaming and surged on again. 

“‘Ma fot, he goes lak a wild bull,” said 
De Merdrinac. 


HE Belle Poule was drawing ahead, a 
long, low-lying, vicious craft, leaping 
like a hound under her three reefed lugsails. 
The Dutchman ahead swung to port. 
Puffs of smoke blossomed silently along 
her side, followed by a series of detona- 
tions. Fountains of spray spouted in the 
Blakeney’s path. 

“Ducks and drakes!” said Ortho con- 
temptuously. ‘‘She’ll yaw for the lugger 
next, and give us a salute as she rounds. 
Here they come!” 

Two puffs of smoke obscured the sunset 
glitter of the stern windows. Two spent 
balls dashed the wave crests a cable’s 
length astern of The Ghost. 

“Wide and too high,” said Ortho and 
turned to the helmsman. ‘Steer straight 
on her stern and yaw when she yaws, only 
t’other way. I'll give the word. She’ll 
not hull Blampied now.” 

He spoke too soon. One of the Dutch- 
man’s shot dropped so close it sent a 
cloud of white water hurtling over the 
lugger and, ricocheting, smote her hard 
on the sheer strakes. Another tore a hole 
in the foresail peak. 

“We'll be at it hammer and tongs in a 
minute,”’ Ortho snapped. ‘‘Look! The 
Blakeney’s taken a duster!” 

The Blakeney had indeed. Over the 
water came the thud of round shot meet- 
ing her stout oaken sides. A rent opened 


(Continued on Page 181) 
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-_Maytime is display time 
HICKORY QUALITY PRODUCTS 


at good stores everywhere 





ELASTIC 





ee 
Hickory Elastic by the Yard 


“Ts strongest, lasts longest”. The same firm, 
snappy elastic used in Children’s Hickory 
Garters. Keeps its “‘stretch”, often out- 
lasting the garment into which it is sewn. 
Buy a12 yard reel and have it always handy 
in your sewing basket. Black and white, in 


all widths, by the yard. 











Hickory Ribbon Garters 

Garters are no secret, these days of short, 
trim skirts. That’s a very good reason for 
buying the prettiest, daintiest kind, and 
having half a dozen pair to go with your va- 
rious outfits. Lovely color combinations in 
Hickory Ribbon Garters, 25c to $2.50 pair. 











Hickory Tea Aprons 


You’d never think that rubder could be used 
insomany, flowery, frilly,yet practical, ways! 
Hickory rubber Tea Aprons, in the happiest 
colors, are ornamented with deftly made 
fluwers—every kind from roses to lilacs. This 
rubber washes and wears well, too. 75c up. 
I 


tickory Rubber Household Aprons, soc up. 


Dry goods and department stores through- 

out the country are holding special exhibits 

of Hickory Products this month. Your 

Hickory dealer personally invites you to 

get acquainted with all the members of 
this helpful Hickory family. 







HO 
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Keep the Freshness 
in Your Frocks 


Hickory Shadow Skirt (left), of 
lingerie fabric with lower back panel of 
fine rubber, wrinkle and shadow-proofs 
your skirts. Flesh only, $2 up. 

Hickory Apron (right), with 
deep, cool top of mesh; flesh, orchid or 
white, as low as Soc. 


If you don’t find Hickory Quality 
Produéts at your favorite store or 
they haven’t the particular qual- 
ity you want,write, giving name of 
store. Address Mrs. Ruth Stone, 
1147 W. Congress St., Chicago. 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK-CHICAGO-LOS ANGELES 
TORONTO 33 


—S) 























Hickory All-Elastic Belt 


Made of soft, conforming elastic 
and mesh, with firm pinning tab. 
Strong safety pins taped on. 
Flesh or white; medium, large 
or extra large. As low as 25c. 
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Hickory Belt with 
Secura Clasp 
All models may now be had with 
Secura Clasp, replacing the 
time-honored safety pin . . . es- 
pecially for use with gauze sani- 
tary pads. Secura Clasp can’t 
bend, slip or pull out. 50c and up. 











Hickory Step-In 
A neat, tailored-line protector with 
minimum of mesh—no bulk what- 
ever. Extra wide opening at sides 
...cool...convenient. In flesh 
or white, medium or large. This 
model 85c. Others as low as 75c. 














Hickory Children’s Garters 


The firm friends of every Mother are these 
strong, stretchy, live rubber Hickory Gar- 
ters, made of genuine Hickory Elastic. 
They hold the stockings trim and secure. 
The patented cushion clasp prevents tear- 
ing. As low as 25c a pair. 








Hickory Under Waists 


Wear well and wash wonderfully; made in all 
popular styles. The unbreakable bone but- 
tons are taped on. Quick to get into—help- 
ing children to dress themselves with ease. 
And they’re comfortable! At soc and up. 








Hickory Sock Garters 


They’re increasingly popular. In many 
color combinations that delight the young- 
sters. Frilly styles for girls, tailored styles 
for Brother. Priced at 1oc a pair and up. 














Hickory Corset So-On Garters 


A Corset is no better than its supporters, 
and these Hickory So-Ons are the best you 
can buy. Made of high quality, durable 
elastic with tab tops, in white or flesh, for re- 











placement on corset or girdle. 25c and up. 





Hickory Princess ChicSupporter 


You can wear this Supporter with 
or without a corset or girdle. It is 
especially fine for bathing, negligee 
or athletics. Comes in white or flesh. 
The Hose Supporters are made with 
adjusting buckles and rubber but- 
ton and loop fasteners. 75c and up. 





Hickory Crib Sheets 


Babies spend so much of their time 
sleeping*that a comfortable bed is 
most important. Hickory rubber 
crib sheets are thoroughly moisture 
proof, wear much longer and wash 
perfectly. Size 27 x 36, $1 up. 





Hickory “Baby Pants 
They're comfortable—hygienic—with 
cool ventilating eyelets at the sides. 
Never crack or gum. Acid and mois- 
ture proof. Made ofextragradegum 
rubber in wantedsizes and colors, soc. 

















Hickory “Baby Garters 


The wee-est tot has his own little ribbon- 
trimmed garters! These make a cunning 
gift to any baby. In white, pink or blue, in 
a special gift box, 25c and up. Others as 
low as Ioc, 
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Corner of bedroom in the New York .home of Mrs. John 


The Millard laundry 
test proved Wamsutta 


Percale stronger than - 


24 leading brands of 
sheeting when given a 
test equivalent to six 
years’ laundering. 


Harriman. Mrs. Harriman enthusiastically endorses 
the fine qualities of Wamsutta Percale 
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WAMSUTTA 
PERCALE 
SHEETS on PILLOW CASES 


WAMSUTTA MILLS 
New Bedlord Maw 


Always look for this Green and Gold Label 


use Wamsutta Percale on all my beds. 


because it actually 


saves me money” 


TS woman who said this has great wealth, 
but she also has a keen sense of values and 
likes to feel that she is practising true economy 
in all the buying for her household. 


“IT was given a big chest of bed linen for a 
wedding present,” she said, “‘and for many years 
I eae all my beds in linen. Then I dis- 
covered that Wamsutta Percale, with its fine, 
soft texture, was more comfortable than linen. 


“T also found that Wamsutta Percale actually 


saves me money in the time of my servants, 
because it does not wrinkle easily, does not col- 
lect dampness when my house is closed, and it 
launders more easily than linen.” 


Not only in homes of wealth, but in count- 
less households where all expenditures are care- 
fully budgeted, Wamsutta Percale has proved 
to be an economical investment. 


A Wamsutta Percale sheet 90’’x 108” weighs 
25% less than the ordinary sheet. This means a 
saving of about one-fourth of your laundry bill. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS NEW BEDFORD, MASS, 
Founded 1846 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents 
44 Leonard Street New York City 


WAMSUTTA PERCALE 


SHEETS & PILLOW CASES 
C The finest of cottons 


Wamsutta now makes Percale pillow tubing. The texture is exquisite for hand embroidery 
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in her foretopsail. She seemed to reel for a 
moment, and then, gathering herself, 
rushed on again, mouthing the foam at her 
bruised bows. 

Ortho put up his speaking trumpet. 
“Mr. Veal! The bow chasers. Fire on your 
own judgment. Aim at her rudder.”’ 

“‘ Aye, aye, sir!” 

Almost simultaneously the long eight- 
een barked. A gilded dolphin on the 
Hollander’s stern galleries dissolved in 
splinters; a sun-stained window turned 
black as the glass fell. 

“Too high,” Ortho yelled. 
she pitches.” 

Blampied, away to starboard, was toss- 
ing shot in among the merchantmen to 
make them heave to. 

The Brave Blakeney ranged up on the 
man-o’-war, blazing with every available 
gun. The Hollander put her helm over 
and came round on the port tack, loosing 
her whole broadside on the old whaler. It 
tore the Blakeney cruelly. 

Ortho brought The Ghost round on the 
starboard tack, fired three broadsides, 
more in the hope of drawing the Dutch- 
man’s attention than of doing any dam- 
age, and wore again. Away to the eastward 
Blampied was still firing; the traders 
were proving intractable seemingly. 


“Fire as. 


HE sun was going—a moment’s glow a 

moment’s glitter, then dusk falling like 
a shadow, sudden and chill. The chill fell 
on Ortho’s heart. Inside ofan hour it would 
be pitch dark and they would be tumbling 
about, stunned and swamped, firing at 
each other’s gun flashes, incapable of dis- 
tinguishing friend from foe. And under 
cover of dark the traders would escape. 

The Blakeney was within pistol range 
of the Dutchman by this time, hulled re- 
peatedly, her foremast a wreck, the shot 
singing about her. One gun fired and then 
was silent. 

“‘She’s hauling her flag. Surrender!” 

Thered ensign on the Blakeney’s spanker 
gaff jerked downward, hung at half-mast 
for a moment or two and then jerked to 
the deck. The Dutchman’s fire ceased in 
response. 

‘Stand by to haul on the port tack, Mr. 
Pentacost,”” said Ortho, then put up his 
spyglass. “‘The Blakeney’ll be in to that 
man-o’war in a minute, if she don’t put 
her helm up. Can’t be out of control! 
What'——._ Hold hard a moment!” In 
his excitement he sprang on the ham- 
mock nettings the better to see. ‘‘He’s in- 
to her bows on! He’s throwing his hooks! 
His flag’s up again! He’s boarding!” 

It was so. Cesar had crashed his iron 
stem full into the Hollander’s side. The 
next. sea swung the Blakeney round, and 
the two ships lay grinding side by side. 
The red flag was at the peak again and, ir- 
respective of the fact that he was pitching 
three hundred men against a probable 
five hundred, Cesar had cast his grapples 
and was throwing his boarders in. 


RTHO, staring wide eyed through the 

dusk, had no doubt of the outcome— 
five hundred trained men-o’-war’s men 
versus three hundred dock sweepings. The 
Dutch were taken by surprise for the mo- 
ment, but, once they recovered, the Blake- 
neys would be brushed off like crumbs. 
But what was he, Ortho, to do? To fire 
would be to destroy friend and foe alike. 
To stand by. was to be disgraced. There 
was only one thing possible, and that was 
to board as well. Cesar had forced his 
hand again! 

Raging, he swung The Ghost under the 
Hollander’s towering stern, blazing with 
his entire port battery. The Ghost spun 
on her heel, goring into the Stadenland 
abaft the fore chains with a crash that sent 
sprawling every man on both ships. The 
Ghost’s boarders, headed by De Mer- 
drinac, leaped, cheering, for the Dutch- 
man’s ports. Ortho followed, leaving The 
Ghost to Pentacost. His place was with 
his ship, but he was too furious to care. 

_ Hesprang from TheGhost’s rail straight 
into a gun port. A gunner swung at him 


with a rammer, but a lurch of the ship 
sent them both flying, and “‘Kicky” John, 
coming up behind, put the assailant be- 
yond further mischief. It was pitch dark 
except for the feeble glimmer of battle lan- 
terns swinging on their hooks. “The Dutch 
gunners gave back and back, defending 
themselves as best they might with bars 
and rammers. 

Ortho drove at them like a maniac, 
whooping to his men. Speed! Speed! 
That was the only hope. Harry them! 
Hustle them! Give them no time to re- 
cover and reorganize. Attack! Attack! 


HERE was a flare of powder, and by its 

momentary glow Ortho saw De Mer- 
drinac, stripped to his ruffled shirt, his 
rapier darting like a snake, hemmed in by 
Dutchmen. Hesprang to the Frenchman’s 
aid, and lost himself, blinded in a rolling 
cloud of smoke. 

It rolled over, and behold, De Merdrinac 
had gone, and he was in his place, sur- 
rounded by Dutchmen, cut off. A bar, 
swung by a burly quarter gunner, came 
sideways for his head. He parried that 
blow, but his cutlass snapped off six inches 
below the hilt. With a shout they closed 
on him. After that all went blank, for 
the ships clouted again and he hit his head 
against something. 

When he came round, it was to find his 
second mate, Veal, tugging at his arm. He 
propped himself up against a gun breach. 
“‘What’s happened?”’ he asked. 

The lanterm above slowly settled down 
to its habitual swing. The shadow shapes 
turned into men, his own men. 

“Took you for dead, sir,’”’ Veal was 
saying. “Better be casting off, sir. The 
Ghost’ll.clout to pieces.”’ pedir 

“Casting off?’”’ Ortho queried. ‘‘ What’s 
happened?” 

“Why, we’ve got her, sir; she’s ours.” 

“Ours? What is?” 

“This ship, sir, the Dutchman.” 

*“My stars!” said Ortho. 


Twenty-three dead and thirty-eight 
wounded; De Merdrinac shot through the 
hip and groin; Benbow Baragwanath 
minus a leg; The Ghost badly torn aloft 
and badly strained below; men at the 
pumps—a heavy toll to pay! This spelled 
an end of cruising for the time. This 
meant Falmouth and a thorough overhaul. 


VERTHELESS, Ortho, peering into 
the dark from his quarter-deck, was far 
from dissatisfied. He had scant hopes of 
catching many merchantmen in this gale, 
but the Stadenland alone would richly 
repay them. An East Indiaman, she would 
be carrying cinnamon, nankeen silks, 
mother-of-pearl, coffee and tortoise shell— 
possibly diamonds. 

Added to that was the glory of it. 
“Fifty-gun man-o’-war taken by two 
eighteen-gun privatéers!’’ He heard the 
news being shouted through the coffee- 
houses and inn parlors. 

He still did not understand how it had 
happened. Seeing Veal at the binnacle, he 
called him. Veal appeared to have seen 
everything. 

“‘Some of the Blakeneys had entered 
through the ports as well,”’ he said. ‘‘The 
Dutch gunners were caught’ between two 
boarding parties. They were very short- 
handed, having lost scores from scurvy in 
the voyage home—or so the survivors re- 
ported. Then at a critical moment Mr. 
Pentacost sent up every man, boy and 
cook’s shifter left on The Ghost and that 
turned the scale. Mr. Pentacost had led 
them himself. The Blakeneys had be- 
haved very ugly, once they got the upper 
hand—knifed the wounded and stripped 
the dead—a murderous crowd. Very hard 
cases, too, the Cash brothers, at sea. 
Ashore, at Runcorn, where they lived, the 
soul of respectability; churchwardens, in 
fact.”” Veal had seen them, dressed in 
black, pompous as justices, bellowing the 
responses louder than the clerk. Their 
father had been rector of Runcorn, he 
understood. ue 

Ortho turned away to watch for Blam- 
pied’s gun flashes. Then a thought struck 
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No matter what type 
is your complexion, it 
will show improvement 
whenthese perfectcreams 
are faithfully used. 





Do you use enough 
cold cream ? ‘Your 
complexion will tell you 
the answer! 


Look into your mirror. . . ex- 
amine your skin. If it is fresh and 
clear—if it is silken smooth in tex- 
ture—if it is really radiantly 
beautiful, then you use enough 
cold cream. 

Otherwise, no. For even a cold 
cream that is as fine and pure as 
cold cream can be, even Daggett 
& Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream 
can do its best work only when 
you use enough of it. 

That means using it often. Not 
only your nightly treatment of 
cleansing with Daggett & Rams- 
dell’s Perfect Cold Cream. That, 
of course, most women who value 
a lovely skin know. But more is 
needed for the best results. Turn 
to your cold cream jar often. 
When you have been out motor- 
ing, when you have been doing 
dusty housework, when your skin 
feels tired. For thousands of 
women say that this is the main 
secret of achieving, and keeping, a 
beautiful skin—using a lot of cold 
cream, and then more cold cream, 
and then still more cold cream. 

Daggett & Ramsdell’s, of course. 
For most women know the purity 
and fine quality of this perfect 
cold cream. They know that it 
will always be beneficial to their 





Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream and Perfect Vanishing Cream are 
sold in every drug store and at every toilet 
ge counter. When you ask for them 


ry name, you can and should get them. 





skins—bringing new beauty and 
safeguarding the loveliness that is 
there. 

Very important, too, is the use 
of Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Vanishing Cream for rounding out 
the treatment of your complexion. 
This is to protect the skin, and to 
provide the proper base for pow- 
der and rouge. 

Both of these perfect creams are 
helping thousands of women to 
bring greater beauty to their com- 
plexions. Often just a few days of 
care is enough to show the first 
signs of real improvement in the 
skin. Try Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Creams now. 

ok 


Just before going to bed: (1) Smooth a 
coat of Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Cold Cream over your face and neck 
with your finger tips. (2) Leave it on 
for a minute to sink deep into the pores. 
(3) Now wipe off the cold cream and the 
dirt that clings to it with a soft cloth. 
Then smooth on a little more and leave 
it on through the night. 

A Perfect Base for Powder. Smooth 
on a‘little Daggett & Ramsdell’s Per- 
fect Vanishing Cream just before pow- 
dering. It is the ideal base for powder 
and rouge. 

Triple Offer Free. Mail the coupon 
for trial tubes of Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Creams and our new book, 
“Beauty Interviews with Famous 
Skin Specialists.” Dermatologists ex- 
plain the right way to care for your 
skin under all conditions. 








DAGGETT & RAMSDELL, DEPT. 4119 
214 West 14th St., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me free trial tubes of Daggett & 
Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream and Perfect Van- 
ishing Cream, together with your beauty booklet. 


Name. 





Street. 





State. 
(In Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto) 
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os 


Just Brillo—the soft fibre 
pads and polisher—to clean 
your aluminum. 

Just Brillo— for your enamel, 
agate or iron cooking ware. 

Just Brillo—for stoves, sinks, 
tubs, cutlery, woodwork, cop- 
perware, bronze,brassornickel. 

Brillo saves time; saves work; 
saves money—and saves your 
hands. No muss; no fuss; no 
bother. No rags; no powder; 
no acid; no brushes. 


110,000,000 packages sold. 
BRILLO Guarantee 


A new aluminum or other cook- 
ing utensil free for any BRILLO 
fails to clean. 

BRILLO is sold at leading department, 
hardware and grocery stores, and at 10 
and 25c stores everywhere. 


Brillo Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of BRILLO. 


Name 
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him, and he called Veal again. ‘‘By the 
way, did you see the Dutch captain?” he 
asked. 

Veal shook his head. ‘No, sir. He was 
on the poop encouraging his men up to the 
moment Mr. Pentacost’s party broke 
aboard, but after that he was not seen. 
It was thought he was killed and thrown 
overboard in the confusion. The third 
officer formally surrendered the ship.” 

“H’m-m,” said Ortho meditatively. 
“‘Well, nomatter. That’ll do, Mr. Veal.” 

The night was black as ink. 
The Ghost went rushing before 
the gale under reefed topsails, 
burying her sharp nose, kicking 
her heels up. Ortho’s only 
chance was to get ahead of the 
merchantmen and round them , 
up at dawn, given any were in 
sight. Board them he could 
not, with that sea running. He 
had small hopes of them, not 
that they mattered in com- 
parison with the Stadenland. 
Nevertheless, at the back of his 
mind a grain of uneasiness 
rankled. That captain! He 
wished they had found that cap- 
tain, dead or alive. 

Ortho was on the point of 
turning to speak to the helms- 
man when the whole night was 
illumined by a blinding flash. 
Followed a deafening boom of 
thunder, and the glare died down. He 
spun about, saw a leaping blaze upon the 
sea far’ astern, and immediately knew 
what had happened. 


OMEBODY, thrown off his balance by 

a lurch of the ship, fell against him. It 
was Mr. Veal, the second mate. ‘‘They’ve 
blown her up!” he screamed. ‘The 
drunken swine! The careless s 

“‘Not ‘them—he,”’ said Ortho quietly. 
“Now we know where that captain got to. 
We have no luck, Mr. Veal.” 

One man only they.saved— Maximilian 
Cash, clinging to a spar, miraculously re- 
taining his spectacles. Ortho did his best 
for him, but he was out of his mind and 
past-hope. He babbled unceasingly, The 
Blakeney had been out four months and 
had taken nothing, he said. The men were 
mutinous and wanted to turn home; they ; 
could not hold them much longer. If they 
went home the Blakeney would be seized 
and he and Cesar thrown into a debtors’ 
prison and lose their respectability. They 
must take something. It was the Cash 
brothers’ passion for respectability that 
had dragged them all into this debacle, it 
appeared. 

They buried him at dawn, tilting him 
off a grating at the gangway. 

Of the merchantmen, Blampied man- 
aged to capture one small schooner—in 
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IGHTEEN hundred and wartime. 
England fighting half across the world 
from the East Indies to the West. Bona- 
parte, returned from Egypt, now back in 
France, First Consul for life. Tippoo Sahib 





killed in the breach of Seringapatam; : 


Wellesley for the moment master of India; 
Pitt in power. 

Eighteen hundred and wartime. Black 
days in England. Press gangs combing 
the sea ports, recruiters scraping the coun- 
try towns. Famine prices, heavy taxes 
and tight belts. 

Eighteen hundred and wartime. But 
the eighth of May and high holiday in 
Helston town, in the duchy of Cornwall. 
On the first of May, long, long ago, the 
archangel Michael, riding forth with a 
daffodilly stuck in his golden helm, met 
with the devil on Goonhilly Downs. Saint 
Michael incontinently charged. The devil 
met him at full tilt. They broke their 
lances and went onrwith their battle-axes. 
They blunted their battle-axes and went 
on with their swords. Sparks as big as 
shooting stars flew from their armor as 
they slashed and cut. They fought for 
days. They snapped their swords and 
went on with their daggers. They turned 
their daggers and went on with their fists, 
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and when their fists were broken they 
grappled on the ground. 

On the eighth day, as the sun rose, the 
devil turned his forked tail to the dawn 
and legged it for his life, Saint Michael after 
him. Finally he popped into a hole in the 
courtyard of an inn. The archangel, 
coming up a moment later and seeing a 
granite “‘hepping block” close at hand, 
hastily wedged the stone into the hole, 
sealing the road to hell. That done, he 
presented his daffodilly to a little girl as a 
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memento of the occasion, and walked 
back to Goonhilly to find his horse. 

From that day the spot has been known 
as Helston—Hell-stone—and the inn as 
The Angel, and the townspeople have 
celebrated the eighth of May with ap- 
propriate ceremony. 

Dawn had been rung in with gay peals 
of the church bells, and the apprentices 
and servant girls had arisen and gone 
forth into the country for breakfast. At 
eight o’clock they returned to town, laden 
with green boughs, singing the old Hal-an- 
tow song. It was now after eleven of the 
clock, and the country was rolling up. 
Those of the gentry whocould find lodgings 
in the town had driven in overnight. 
Others were arriving every minute. Booths 
lined each side of the street, selling ginger- 
bread, sweets and fairings. Orange women 
shrilled, cheap jacks barked, street singers 
wailed doleful ballads at tavern doors. A 
gypsy paraded a pony for sale, his spouse 
rattled a tambourine under windows, while 
his children picked pockets—an industri- 
ous family. 


R. TEAGE, of Carhilly, came up the 
Yi hill in his new black-and-yellow cur- 
ricle, his two bright chestnuts stretched at 
full gallop, Mr. Teage standing erect with 
his whip out, coat tails flying. Opposite the 
Blue Anchor he rolled an orange woman 
over. The oranges went down the flowing 
gutter in a golden spate, to be absorbed by 
the mob. The woman sat up in the gutter 
and cursed Mr. Teage. 
jerked her a guinea. Imperceptibly her 
curses changed into. blessings. 
do it again at the same price, she crowed; 
and kissed a mottled hand to him. 

Barclay Johns, sauntering upstreet from 
his lodgings, regarded the cascade of 
oranges with a wistful-eye. ‘‘Oranges!”’ 
he sighed. ‘“‘I remember on my first 
cruise, standing in for Gibraltar, when we 
passed a Tangiers felucca inbound, too, 
loaded with oranges, a dirty old green 
boat, piled high with oranges, rolling in a 
blue sea. I pushed my dirty little snout 
over the hammock nettings and sniffed 
with all my might. Oranges!” he sighed 
again. ‘I wish we were bound for the 
Mediterranean; don’t you?” 

Anthony Trevaskis was not so sure. 
There was this to be said for the Channel 
station—one got one’s leave in England, 
given there was any leave. 

Johns did not find England so perishin’ 
attractive. He’d like to see the sun again, 
the unstinting southern sun. 

“Well, you have nothing to complain of 
today,” said Trevaskis. 

Johns laughed. “That’s so. By the 
way, have you got a partner?” 


He grinned and.’ 
~ behind ’em.”’ 
He could ° 





Trevaskis shook his head. 
yet; have you?” 

“That Ihave. I’m going to shake a leg 
with little Theo Carlyon, she of the golden 
locks. If you want a partner you’d best 
look lively. I'll introduce you to Mother 
Gage if you likes She’s got a fleet of 
daughters, and there’s sure to be one going 
spare. Shall I dip a flag to Ma Gage?”’ 

‘‘No—no, thank you. Not yet.” 

*‘Any nymph in view?” 

““Yes—that is, no; nobody.” 

Johns nodded. ‘‘ Very inter- 
estin’. Would it be impertinent 
to ask her name?” 

Trevaskis flushed. ‘‘ You 
heard me say there was nobody, 
didn’t you? Who should there 
be? ” 

“That is what I am asking 
you.” 

“You are a hopeless fool, 
Barclay,’’ said Trevaskis. 
“There is nobody, nobody at 
all.”” Then he gripped his friend 
by the arm. 

A party of gentry were com- 
ing out of a house, a middle- 
aged woman, two girls and a 
gawkish boy. It wasthesecond 
girl that caught Trevaskis’ eye. 
He could not see her face, but 
there was something in the car- 
riage of her head, in the mold- 
ing of her shoulders, in her 
general bearing, that set his heart pound- 
ing. Itwasshe! For two years the image 
of a girl had been in his mind day and 
night. He could not be mistaken. The 
party moved uphill, but as they did so the 
second girl turned to glance back, and 
Trevaskis saw her face. By all the merci- 
ful gods, it was she! His grip on Johns’ 
arm contracted. 


“No, not 


AID Barclay Johns, wincing: ‘‘That’s 
my arm, when you’ve finished with it. 
Thank you.” He rubbed the released 
member. ‘‘ You’re deuced free with other 
people’s property. What’s the matter?” 
“Who’sthat girl?’ Trevaskisdemanded. 

“Which girl? Place is full of girls.” 

“That girl—in front—dressed in 
sprigged stuff.” 

“Fair ringlets, big ankles?’”’ 

“No, you ass! Brown ringlets, small 
ankles.” 

“Blest if I know. Never saw her be- 
fore.” 

“Find out who she is at once. Find 
somebody to introduce me. Quick!” 

Barclay Johns stared at his friend, de- 
lighted. ‘‘My perishin’ oath! Old Dash- 
the-women hulled at last! Old Curse-the- 
petticoats hit ’tween wind and water. 
Bless my perishin’ soul!” 

“Barclay,” said Trevaskis very ear- 
nestly, ‘‘do as I ask you—please.”’ 

In an instant the good-natured Johns 
had sobered. ‘Certainly, old son. I'll 
find somebody. I'll dodge ahead up to 
the Market House, and do you keep close 
And he plunged into the 
crowd. 


REVASKIS followed the party as close 
as he dared. Had the girl recognized 
him? Of course not; why should she? A 
muddy fox hunter met with for five minutes 
two years before and forgotten immedi- 
ately. And even if she had, what of it? 
What could he do? What had he to offer? 
A frigate lieutenant, without name, family 
or influence, living on hismeager pay. The 
young squires around her had estates be- 
hind them, fine houses, shipping shares, 
tin mines; he, one battered sea chest. 
He fell back, despondent. She wore the 
simple muslin bonnet then fashionable, 
and her glossy brown hair escaped from 
under it and lay curling lovingly on the 
nape of her round neck. Adorable little 
white neck! Trevaskis pushed on again. 
He stemmed the mob with his broad chest. 
Penniless salthorse he might be, he was a 
man. Though he hated his’ unknown 
father with all his force, he believed him 
to have been a gentleman. He, Trevaskis, 


(Continued on Page 185) 
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: Vanta Knit Knitie 
Cannot Bind Under Arms 


The ideal sleeping garment. Closes at 
the bottom likea bag, keeps feet and hands 
1 covered, prevents thumb-sucking and in- 
fection of the eyes, often caused by 
rubbing with the tiny fists. Note the 
- roominess that permits Baby to stretch 
and kick to his heart’s content. 
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. Vanta Baby Bess Hose 

q; The invention of a mother of seven chil- 

? dren. The upper part of ordinary infant’s 
hose is only useful for fastening them. 

y The !:ack part bunches up uncomfortably, 

1e caus’ g chafing. So this observant mother 

>. took her scissors and cut away the back 
Part, ‘eaving a long tab in front, as shown 

S, abov». “Baby Bess’? Hose come in mer- 
cerived cotton, cashmere and merino. 

” Size: from birth to two years. 
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is comfort is in your hands 


protect him, Mother, 
from pins 


The new safe way 
to dress your baby 


Twist and wiggle, kick and roll. Baby 
never seems to be quiet—even in his sleep. 
What a task it is to dress him, Mother! 
Pins and buttons are such difficult things to 
manage with that lively little bundle of in- 
nocent mischief. 

Safety pins have a mysterious way of becom- 
ing unfastened. Buttons very often press 
sorely into Baby’s tender flesh. Is it any 
wonder that he cries so often when you can’t 
imagine why? It’s not colic or temper half 
so often as pins and buttons and uncom- 
fortable clothes. 


The safe way—no pins—no buttons 
Now at last there’s a new safe way to dress 
Baby—without using a single pin or button. 
Not even in diapers. It is the Vanta way. 
So easy for you, too. You can dress Baby 
without once turning him over. 

Instead of pins and buttons, Vanta baby 
garments fasten with cute little bows of 
twistless tape (patented). Instantly adjust- 


FREE OFFER 


Vanta Pinless Diaper Pattern and Baby’s Outfit 
Book—No cost to you whatever. Our Free Gift 
to Mothers. Just use the coupon or write. We 
will mail postpaid in plain package to any address 


in the U. S. or Canada: 


Pattern and instruc- 2 Enough Vanta Twist- . 
less Tape to make " 

one diaper. 
3 Baby's Outfit—56 page 
book illustrated in colors, 


tions for making Van- 
ta Pinless Diapers. 


able. Each dainty garment fits the way Baby 
likes it to fit. No binding, no chafing. No 
broken buttons or loose pins to worry you, 
Mother. He can wriggle and roll to his 
heart’s content—there’s nothing that can 
hurt him. 

Doctors and mothers advise 


More than 20,000 doctors and nurses, and 
countless mothers recommend Vanta baby 
garments. They’re made only of finest ma- 
terials. Woven so they will not kink or curl. 


Daintily finished. Guaranteed not to shrink. 
And all are sterilized twice in making. Once 
just before packing. So they come to you, 
Mother, antiseptically clean. 

Practically all stores now carry Vanta garments. 
You'll find them in the Infant’s Department. If 
you should have any difficulty, just write us, and 
we will send you the name of an authorized Vanta 
dealer near you. Write or use the handy coupon, 
today, while this offer holds. 


EARNSHAW SALES CO., Inc. 
Dept. 15, 325 West Jackson Blvd. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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! Write me Send This Cito | 


1 EARNSHAW SALES CoO., Inc., Dept. 15, 
325 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation to me, please 
send me in plain envelope your free gift to mothers— Pat- 
tern and Twistless Tape for making Pinless and Buttonless 
Diaper. Also your book, Baby’s Outfit. 


and buttons 


Vanta Twistless 


Tape 


Note—Vanta Twistless Tape, 


patented, is different 
any other tape. 


from 


It will not 


kink, twist, curl or ravel. If 
tape had not been improved 
this way, this method of 
fastening would not 
been practical. 
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Vanta Abdominal 


Binders 
No Pins—No Sewing. 


Hold the 


navel dressing in place perfectly. 
A knit fabric, sufficiently elastic 
to permit the little “‘tummy”’ to 


expand after feeding. 


Fastens on 


the side with three dainty bows of 


Vanta Twistless Tape. 








Vanta Vest 


—theshirt withouta fault. Double 
over the chest and abdomen, where 
constant protection is needed. Will 
not gape at the neck or**work up.”” 
Fastenings are of Vanta Twistless 
Tape. Endorsed by physicians 
everywhere. 
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Vanta‘'K’’ Band 


the perfect 


summer garment 


Doctors and nurses agree 
that babies should not wear 
wool over the chest and back 
in warm weather, yet they 
need that “‘touch of wool” 
over the abdomen. The Vanta 
“*K’? band meets this need, 
the upper part being of lisle 
or silk and the part covering 
. the abdomen is of fine wool 
and lisle. The two materials 
are joined in the knitting 


without a seam. 
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These pictures show the same room. Compare 
the bareness of the room shown in the smaller 
picture with the attractiveness that has been 


brought about by the addition of a few tables. 





Butt Walnut English 
Antique Davenport 
Table 


The home is where characters are made 


|} DER its wholesome influence, away from evil cost, we ask that you look at tables carrying the 





environments and the-lure of the whiter lights, | Kiel name. You will find this name stamped on the 

the young of today are moulded into the real men under side of top. Such tables are the product 
and women of tomorrow. The attractiveness of _ of the finest of craftsmen. 
home influences must increase if they are to offset ; : 

Pesce : Kiel design and workmanship have done much 
the greatly strengthened temptations of modern life. , 

to make this the age of occasional tables. A book- 

2 ‘ . ae . a : Butt Walnut Antique Daven- 

If you would strengthen home ties, you will find in _ let depicting attractive interiors and showing tables 


port Table and wrought iron 


your furniture dealer a real ally, ready and willing of new and modern designs will gladly be sent on aoe 
to assist. If he suggests occasional tables as he request. Character is worth any price. 
often does, as there is rarely an article that 


dd bh ek P Kiet FuRNITURE COMPANY 
adds as much to the home for as low a DEPARTMENT I-K MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








Artistic - Refectory 
A hand matched butt == 


Table with wrought 
WalnutTilt Top Table ‘ & x iron Motif 





A distinctive Book 
Rack End Table 
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had as good blood in his veins as anyone 
there, possibly better. Not a bumpkin 
squire in the place that he could not break 
in pieces with his bare hands. He earned 
his living without anybody’s help, could 
navigate ships anywhere, in any weather. 
No reason to give any man best. He 
pressed on till he was almost treading on 
the girl’s heels. 

Supposing she turned and saw him, 
what should he say? In sudden terror, 
he fell back again. She was probably en- 
gaged for the Furry a dozen times over 
anyhow. It was no use. Thus, impelled 
and withdrawn by alternate waves of 
audacity and timidity, Trevaskis followed 
the party up Coinage Hall. It was on the 
stroke of noon. The band was assembling 
in front of the Market House in prepara- 
tion for the dance of the day. Gentlemen 
were squeezing into white gloves and set- 
tling neck ruffles. Each wore a spray of 
lilies of the valley pinned to his coat. 


HE party halted, Trevaskis behind 

them on tenterhooks. A man came for- 
ward, bowed, joked with the chaperon, 
bowed to the two girls and, to the watch- 
er’s unspeakable relief, passed on. Where 
the blazes was Barclay Johns? 

A minute later the gentleman in ques- 
tion burst through the throng. ‘“‘It’s all 
right,” he hissed. ‘I’ve found a man. 
People by the name of Killick, retired corn 
dealers from Truro, plenty of money. 
Man’ll be here in a minute.” 

““They’ll be off in a second,”’ Trevaskis 
groaned. 

“T’ll fetch him by the scruff,’ said 
Johns. ‘‘Keep your heart up.” He 
plunged whence he had come. 

The band formed up. The beadles took 
station before it, very portly and dignified. 
The chattering gentry began to pair off. 

Said a strange voice behind Trevaskis: 
“Hey! but there’s a sweet little filly, Tom. 
See her? In front. Cherry ribbons. Know 
who she is?” 

A second voice replied that its owner did 
not, but that he would precious soon find 
out. The first complained that he had 
seen her first. The second proposed that 
they toss for it. With difficulty Trevaskis 
restrained himself from turning and slay- 
ing the pair of them. 


HREE men approached the Killick 

party; an elderly buck with wattles 
like a turkey, a young squire in a lavender 
coat, and a tall boy, nervous but deter- 
mined. They bowed to Mrs. Killick, who 
bobbed and waved her fan toward the two 
girls. Bows, bobs and both the younger 
men turned as one on the second girl, she 
of the brown ringlets. Trevaskis’ heart 
fell to his boot soles. 

The boy bent forward. ‘“Er—may I— 
er, have the honor of ——’” 

The squire cut in, in front of him: 
“Your pardon, Mr. Julian. Will you 
honor me 
with—— Agh! 


“Your memory serves you very well, 
sir,”’ said the girl. 

“It is infallible—in some cases,’’ Trevas- 
kis replied. ‘“‘ You may not recollect, but 
I had lost myself out hunting. and you 
very kindly put me on my way.” 

‘Indeed, I recollect perfectly,” said the 
girl and smiled, the remembered dimple 
dinting her left cheek in a manner that 
made Trevaskis feel he must either kiss it 
or die. “‘ You had a most comical spot of 
mud on the end of your nose.” 

Trevaskis laughed, a deep-chested, 
pleasant laugh. Better to be remembered 
by a muddy nose than not at all. 


E WAS dimly conscious that the squire 

was demanding an apology on one side 
of him, the boy lamenting his injured foot 
on the other; but he took no notice what- 
ever. The girl who had inspired his hopes 
and sweetened his dreams for the past two 
years was actually before him in the flesh, 
and he was talking to her. The growls of 
the frustrated suitors were no more than 
the remote buzzing of flies. He was aware 
that the drum was banging in earnest, 
and the dance was on. 

The two suitors, abandoning their com- 
plaints, closed in on the bewildered girl 
with fresh solicitations. ‘‘May I have— 
er—the honor ——” ‘Sweet lady, be 
kind and ——” 

Trevaskis pressed them back with a 
sweep of his arms. ‘‘ You will give me the 
dance, won’t you? Please.” 

He saw the affirmative forming on her 
lips; then she hesitated, remembering 
herself, blushing deliciously. ‘‘But I don’t 
know your name, sir. We—we haven’t 
been introduced.” 

“Introduced, my oath! What do such 
formalities matter when ——”’ Trevaskis 
bit the sentence off short. ‘I crave your 
pardon. There is a man—somebody com- 
ing to introduce us in a minute. Give 
me one minute’s grace. It is my only 
chance. I join Hyde-Parker’s fleet tomor- 
row. Please!” Turning, he snarled into 
the boy’s ear: “Off, or I'll snap your 
neck! You, too,” he hissed at the squire. 


HE latter glared at him, blood mount- 
ing to his forehead. ‘By heaven, 
you ——” he stuttered. 

‘*T mean it,” said Trevaskis through his 
teeth. ‘‘One step forward, and I’ll half 
murder you.” 

The squire chewed his lip, then, mutter- 
ing something about ‘‘ Answer for this,” 
stepped back. 

Trevaskis, the diffident, was coming on. 

A hand fell upon his shoulder, Barclay’s. 
“Dragged him here bodily,” his friend 
panted; “‘it’s all right.” 

Trevaskis hearda murmur to his left, 
was aware that a perplexed stranger was 
introducing them and that Johns had pro- 
moted him for the occasion. 

He heard himself described as Captain 
Trevaskis—‘“‘Captain Trevaskis, of the 
Royal Navy, Miss Jennifer Penhale.” 

Miss Jennifer 
Penhale! Pen- 





Curse it, sir, 
look where 


yelled the boy. 
“Hang it, sir, 
thac’< my 
foot!” 

“May I have 
this dance, 
please?’’ said 
Trevaskis, sur- 
prised at the steadiness of his voice, 
amazed at the suddenness of his action. 

At one moment he was standing waver- 
ing, believing that all was lost and that 
he had best bolt home out of it, back to 
his lodgings; at the next he had stepped 
hard upon the boy’s foot, shouldered the 
squire sideways and was quite steadily 
asking the girl to dance. 

“You may not remember, but we have 
met before,” he went on. “In a field 
above the Keigwin Valley, on November 
the fourteenth, two years ago.” 





hale! Met 
within a mile of 
Bosula! Name 
and place con- 
nected in Tre- 
vaskis’ mind in 
a flash. She was 
a daughter of 
Ortho Penhale, 
his old enemy. 
Trevaskis went 
white under his 
tan. Daughter 
of the bully who had thrashed him out of 
his beloved Keigwin woods; Ortho Pen- 
hale, ex-smuggler, blackbirder and general 
disreputable! His daughter! Of all the 
ironical jests of Fate, of all the sorry tricks 
to play hapless man! 

The band was in full blast, marching up 
street, the beadles with their flowered 
wands leading the way. The couples were 
joining in behind, tripping merrily. 

“Come on, you two, show a leg!” said 
Barclay Johns, prancing past with the 
feather-headed but nimble Miss Carlyon. 
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Wherever a depart- 
ment store or furniture 
dealer recommends 
the RED CROSS 
MATTRESS, they 
are putting your own 
best interests first. 

On request we will 
be glad to send you 
illustrated folder— 
and sample of gen- 
uine Java Kapoc 
used in filling Red 
Cross Mattresses. 
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After the Darkness 
—the Dawn 


ND if the hours of slumber have 
been spent on a RED CROSS 
MATTRESS, the new day will find you 
rested in body, refreshed in mind, revital- 
ized in energy, and renewed in health. 


For the RED CROSS name and label are 
a guarantee of rest. They stand for a mat- 
tress built to be the best that money can 
buy. One in which only the finest of fresh, 
new materials are used. On which only 
mattress experts are allowed to work. To 
which a modern mattress factory—light, 
airy, and clean—has contributed every ad- 
vantage that science and skill can insure. 


It will pay you to remember that the 
RED CROSS MATTRESS is not only 
the last word in comfort—but is abso- 
lutely guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
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For every subscription that 
you secure you will be paid a 
generous commission. 


Monthly Bonus 


In addition you will be offered 
a monthly bonus, based on your 
production. This alone may 
run as high as $300.00 a month. 


Weekly Salary Contract 


Or, if you prefer, and if you 
can produce a reasonable 
monthly quota, you may re- 
ceive a weekly salary contract— 
up to $50.00 a week—in addi- 
tion to commissions. 
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YOUR QUESTION: 


How Can! Make More Money? 


OUR ANSWER: 


Sell Us Your Spare Hours 


Hundreds of thousands of extra dollars are 
earned every year by the representatives of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country Gentleman. 


You are invited to share in the earnings. 





You will find the work easy and 
pleasant, and, above all, profitable 


Territory 


There is no restriction on the 
territory in which you may 
work. Unlimited opportunity 
is yours. 


Your Profits 
The table that follows will 
give some idea of the extent of 
the monthly profit for part-time 
or full-time work: 


Average Subscription 


Total Monthly 
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Profits at Least 


Less than3aweek..... - $ 4.20 
Less than laday . a Ae - « 15.35 
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Less than 7 a day ; - 113.00 
Less than l4aday. ... . 244.00 
Lessthani8aday...... 330.00 


ACT NOW If you want to take advantage of this 


’ money-making opportunity to lay the 
foundation of a successful subscription business, send the coupon 
below now. There’s no obligation: 


Cut Here 
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Trevaskis pulled himself together. The 
girl was smiling at him, the dimple adorn- 
ing her cheek like a lone star, an angelic 
beauty spot. Her hand was upheld to his. 
Trevaskis mentally consigned Ortho Pen- 
hale to perdition. The sins of the father 
were no affair of the daughter. He loved 
her, loved her utterly, and that was 
enough. He laughed back at her, took her 
hand in his, and they skipped after Bar- 
clay Johns and his partner. 

If this was Penhale’s daughter, she did 
not look it. There was nothing here of 
that swart and raffish desperado. Boyish 
memories stirred, and Trevaskis remem- 
bered something, somebody—a woman 
roaming the Keigwin woods with that mad 
slammerkin Wany at her heels. Once only 
had he seen her, peeping through a break 
in the willows. Beautiful she was with a 
sort of delicate, porcelain beauty, hardly 
real. Beautifully dressed too. A fairy 
princess she had seemed to the ragged 
ten-year-old crouched in pussy willows— 
till he saw her face. Then he knew she was 
mad, as mad as the shock-headed cowgirl 
that followed like a shadow behind her. 
Penhale’s wife. He remembered the story 
now: ‘“‘Buck Penhale aimed at an heiress 
and brought down a lunatic.” 


ND this was the daughter, child of a 
rogue and a madwoman! His mind 
reeled, but his devotion did not swerve 
by one hair’s breadth, hardened rather. 
The band played them into a garden 
and halted. The owner of the garden re- 
quited the band with ale, the ladies with 
Madeira wine. 

Barclay Johns approached, sponging his 
cheerful countenance. “I say” — he 
dragged Trevaskis aside—‘‘Razzy Trus- 
cott was talkin’ of callin’ you out for chokin’ 
his luff with the charmer. I said it would 
be very entertainin’ if he did, as you were 
the most notorious duelist in the Western 
Squadron, had been twice up before the 
admiral about it.” 

“Me!” said Trevaskis. 

“Yes, you,” said Barclay Johns. “‘My 
soul! You should have seen him! Turned 
green from the hair down. If you see him 
just stamp your foot at him, will you? 
He'll run up a tree. Well, I must to my 
Theodosia. Good luck!”’ 

Trevaskis returned to Jennifer’s side. 
Ortho Penhale! He could see nothing of 
Ortho Penhale in the sweet face turned up 
to his, with its frame of lustrous curls and 
cherry ribbons—cherry ribbons and cherry 
lips and that lone dimple coming and 
going. Ortho Penhale be hanged! Yet 
Ortho Penhale would have to be reckoned 
with sooner or later—if all went well! 


HEN in a sentence Jennifer set him at 

ease. “‘My uncle is a sea captain too,” 
she said. ‘“‘Only he’s not in the King’s 
navy. He commands a fine privateer, 
which is almost the same, isn’t it?” 

‘“‘Hm-m—ye-es,” said Trevaskis, “‘al- 
most. But, you’ll pardon me, did you say 
your uncle or your father?” 

““My uncle; my Uncle Ortho.” 

Trevaskis drew himself up to his full 
height and breathed a long, deep-chested 
sigh of glorious relief. ‘‘So your father is 
not a sailor?” 

“No, he’s.a farmer,”’ said Jennifer. “‘We 
live at Roswarva in Gwithian. I came 
here with the Killicks. I was at school 
with Amy Killick in Truro.” 

Trevaskis’ memory, overlaid by ab- 
sence, was reviving rapidly. Of course 
there was a brother—a steady-going, de- 
cent fellow called by some Biblical name, 
Enoch, Elijah, or something. And this 
was hisdaughter. All was well. Ortho Pen- 
hale need not cost him another thought. 
Exit Ortho. 

But Jennifer began about her infernal 
uncle again. He commanded a pretty little 
ship called The Ghost, and hada chief mate 
called Mr. Pentacost, who was a prophet 
ashore. He had also with him a French 
nobleman, who wrote poetry and gambled 
all his prize money. He, the Frenchman, 
was on his back in Falmouth at the mo- 
ment, wounded. Jennifer had sent him a 
jar of clotted cream and received a poem 


——, 


by return; Villanelle 4 Jennifer, it was 
called, sweetly pretty. 

Trevaskis, scenting a rival, declared 
that that was all Frenchmen were fit for— 
scribbling sweetly pretty verse. Ought to 
be deported. How old was this riming 
frog eater? 

Jennifer defended the poet with spirit. 
The Count de Merdrinac was as brave as 
a lion and a perfect dear, so there! As for 
his age, oh, quite old—forty or so. 

Trevaskis, feeling that there was noth- 
ing to be feared from a man of so ad- 
vanced an age, admitted merit might be 
discovered even among the French. 

Thereupon Jennifer enlarged upon René 
Philippe, Count of Merdrinac. He said 
the wittiest things in the oddest broken 
English, and was very handsome into the 
bargain—though not so handsome as her 
Uncle Ortho. Trevaskis groaned inwardly. 
Her Uncle Ortho used to ride over to 
Truro to take her out to dinner at the Red 
Lion. All the girls in the school were vio- 
lently smitten, and would have eloped 
with him had he asked them. 

“Must be very fascinating,” said Tre- 
vaskis dryly. 

It was evident the little niece knew 
nothing of her precious uncle’s way of life. 

“Cruising still, your uncle?” he in- 


quired. 
“Yes; we haven’t heard from him for a 
long time.” 


“If he’s wise he’ll continue to cruise,” 
thought Trevaskis, and changed the sub- 
ject. 


HE drummer dealt the drum three re- 

sounding wallops. Gentlemen bowed 
to their ladies; ladies curtsied low to their 
gentlemen. The beadles waddled forward, 
the band blared forth again and the pro- 
cession went tripping and twirling through 
the garden gate and up the abrupt slope of 
Lady Street. 

Cherry lips and cherry ribbons, the 
brown eyes upturned, sparkling happily, 
her hand in his. Anthony Trevaskis for- 
got that he was both nameless and penni- 
less, forgot Hyde-Parker and the shadow 
of Bonaparte, forgot even Ortho Penhale. 
He only knew he was with Jennifer, the 
sun shining and summer coming in. Cherry 
lips and cherry ribbons! 


Four, five, six, seven—seven houses be- 
low the Angel. This was it. Happy house 
to shelter her, if only for one night! Tre- 
vaskis stood bareheaded in the middle of 
Coinage Hall, looking up at Jennifer’s 
window. It was blank, the light out, the 
curtains drawn. She was asleep, curled up 
like a little dormouse in the white bed, 
her face pillowed on her burnished hair. 
Furry day was over. Sublime and raptur- 
ous day! 

An hour since he had seen her home 
from the Assembly. For an hour he had 
been wandering on the hills. Now he was 
back again under her window. Another 
few hours and he must take the Plymouth 
stage. Rapturous day! Glorious night! 
The men had been tumbling over each 
other to dance with her at the Assembly; 
she was the toast and the rage. But with 
whom had she danced the first, the second, 
the tourth, the sixth, the tenth, the thir- 
teenth, the sixteenth and—best of all—the 
last dance? Why, with him, Anthony 
Trevaskis. 

“‘Good morning, my sweet,”’ Trevaskis 
whispered to the blank window. ‘‘Good 
morning—and good-by!”’ Then, with his 
hat still under his arm, he slipped home to 
his lodgings. IX 


ARY PENHALE lifted the Bosula 

latch, called twice ‘‘Naomi!” and, 
getting no answer, walked into the big 
kitchen, which served as a general living 
room. A fire of ash sticks burned on the 
hearth, the copper pans on the opposite 
wall reflecting the flames. She passed into 
the dairy, and from thence upstairs to her 
sister-in-law’s room. All was in order, the 
bed made without a crease, Nicola’s hair 
brushes, backed with tortoise shell and 


(Continued on Page 188) 
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Nothing is so important in a refrigerator as the inner walls 
—the walls that must form a barrier against outside heat 
and seal the “cold” of the ice within the refrigerator. Yet 
only in the Alaska are you offered visible proof that the 
walls are completely filled with a thick packing of cork in- 
sulation—an ideal substance for defying heat. 

You see this wall of cork insulation through 
the little window—the Cork-Wall Window 
that reveals the secret of sweet milk; cold, hard 
butter, and an ice book that lasts longer. In- 
sist that your dealer show you this feature 


The Cork-Wall Window 
is an actual window placed in 
the upper left hand corner of 
every Alaska Refrigerator. 
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ALASKA CORK-WALL PROTECTION 


Your guaranty of fresher foods and lower ice bills 


that distinguishes the ice-saving Alaska from all other re- 
frigerators. It is your guaranty of cork-wall protection. 
There is an Alaska for every need and every purse. All 
have the Cork-Wall Window and many other refinements, 
such as full ice-sweep, dry-air circulation, seal-tight doors, 
and air-tight drain. If you do not know the 

Alaska Refrigerator dealer in your locality, 

write to us for his name and our catalog. 


THe ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
Dept. G-5, Muskegon, Michigan, U. S. A. 


London Office: 21 Ropemaker Street 


It shows you the pebbled cork 

inner wall which seals the 

“cold” in and the heat out. 
(Patented June 30, 1925) 











To ProcressivE DEALERS 


The Alaska refrigerator franchise is worth hav- 
ng in your territory. It represents merchandise 
which is backed by years of national advertis- 
ing, by consumer satisfaction and by resale helps. 
Write to The Alaska Refrigerator Co. 
Dept. G-5, Muskegon, Michigan 
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241,294 Women 
have written us 
about these 


Crackers! 


iy. you know that a cracker could 
be a delicious, appetizing delicacy 
as wellasa healthful food? One trial of 
‘“Edgemonts” will convince you. From 
all over the country letters of praise 
are pouring in, telling us that “Edge- 
monts” are a new discovery. This is 
what women say: 


“Let me congratulate you on making 
such a delicious. kind of crackers.” —“*I use 
your crackers for lunch and dinner instead 
of bread—they are wonderful." —“They're 
delicious—their flavor is fine.” —“* By far the 
superior of any cracker—always fresh and 
crisp." —“They are just as fresh as if they 
were just taken out of your ovens.” 


Now try “Edgemonts.” 
Notice the triple-wrapped 
green package—that keeps 
all moisture out and all the 
oven-fresh goodness in. 
Taste those crisp, golden 
browncrackers— with just 
a sparkle of salt upon them. 
That tempting goodness is 
the delicious, appetizing 
flavor of true wheat. 





Edgemont Crackers are 
guaranteed fresh. After 
the store package has 
been opened, keep them 
fresh in this White 

mamel Pantry Box. 
Yours for 3 coupons and 
30 cents. A coupon is 
printed on bottom of 

every package. 


Better class individual 
grocers sell EpcEMONT 
CRACKERS, 25 cents (one- 
pound package.) If your 
grocer doesn’t have them, send us his name 
and 50¢, $1.00 or $2.00 and we will ship you 
2, 4 or 8 packages direct. Or, for $2.00 we 
will send, prepaid in the U. S., seven packages 
of EpcemMont Crackers and one WuiTE 
ENAMELED Pantry Box. In Canada, $2.15. 


Delicious Strawberry Short Cake 


Here’s a timely suggestion. Use EpcEMont 
Crackers in making your next strawberry 
short cake. Delicious! Write for recipe. 


THE GREEN & GREEN COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 





EDGEMONT 


CRACKERS 
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silver, laid out tidily on the table; Nicola’s 
array of dresses hung in the oak ward- 
robe. The house was, as Mary anticipated, 
spotless. Naomi was a reliable house- 
keeper; but servants were servants. An 
occasional inspection had a salutary ef- 
fect, Mary considered; and in Ortho’s 
absence she kept an eye on his property. 

Poor Nicola! Poor Ortho! Fate had 
played a tricksy game with both of them. 
Pausing in the twilight stairs, Mary gave 
herself up to wondering what the effect 
would have been on Ortho if his wife had 
not broken down. She fancied Nicola 
could have held him. She had had brains 
by report, and considerable character. 
Children might have come, home inter- 
ests. Properly directed, he might have 
done great things. 

Musing there in the dusk of the stair- 
way, she put back the clock, imagined her- 
self and Ortho both young again, at the 
start of the road. What could they not 
do—he with his dash and virility; she 
with her plain sense? Ortho, the slaver 
captain, handing her the world to shape, 
she the farm-bred farmer’s wife. Splen- 
did and preposterous fantasy! Mary 
caught herself up sharply. She had been 
slipping. No more dreams, no more 
looking back; it was dangerous. 


HE descended the creaking stairs, 

crossed the passage and came out 
into the twilight, a big, full-breasted 
woman, holding herself erect as a young 
pine, with serene, brown eyes set below 
level brows, and a firm-lipped, generous 
mouth. The cows emerged from the linney 
and processed leisurely through the gate, 
en route for the valley pastures for the 
night. Wany followed them, making curi- 
ous music on a sycamore pipe. At last 
Naomi appeared, carrying a pail of milk, 
red arms bared to the elbow. 

“Any word from the captain?” 

There was no news of Ortho. 

Just then Nicola came in from the twi- 
light woods, daintily stepping, delicately 
clad. She was over forty now, but she did 
not look a day older than when Ortho had 
first brought her home, seventeen years 
before. 

“Get thee within before the fire, my 
lambling,”’ Naomi ordered. ‘Been up 
valley looking for the gate to Pigsie land,”’ 
she went on to explain, sotto voce. ‘“Wany 
do fill the poor dear up with a lot of fabu- 
lous old stuff. Miss Jennifer up to Helston 
dancing with all the grand notables, eh?” 

Mary smiled. ‘‘Not so very grand. 
I don’t want Jennifer to get grand. She 
can dance with a lord tonight, if she likes, 
but she shall milk our cows as usual when 
she comes back.” 

“‘ A great one for sense you always were, 
ma’am,” said Naomi admiringly. ‘But 
seem me there ’eddn many too grand for 
Miss Jennifer. She’ll have Roswarva one 
day, I s’pose; yes, and Bosula as well, 
two bra’e, strong, great farms.” 

“‘Bosula is the captain’s to do as he likes 
with,”’ said Mary. 

Naomi nodded. ‘‘Maybe, but who else 
can he leave it to but Miss Jenny, she the 
apple of his eye and him childless.” 

“It is no affair of mine,” said Mary. 


AOMI looked at her curiously, then set 
down her bucket and shuffled a step 
nearer, ‘‘Begging your pardon, ma’am, 
but is there any more Penhales left any- 
where—any men?” 
“No,” said Mary, surprised. ‘‘How 
could there be? What do you mean?” 
“You mind old Bohenna—worked on 
this place, man and boy, sixty years?” 
“Of course I do.” 
“Well, he talked very curious at the 
end. When he was struck deathly, get- 
ting on for midnight, he rouses up and be- 
gins to talk to hisself—thought he was in 
.the wrestling ring, and starts to jest and 
gibe at his old opponents, men dead these 
twenty years. Whist it was, sitting there 
listening to ’en calling to the old wrestlers. 
He’s quiet for a bit after that, then he 
starts drooling and rambling again, and I 


hears ’en cursing old Mrs. Penhale and 
the captain. ‘Gypsy trash,’ he calls ’em, 
saving your presence.” 

“‘He never liked Ortho,” said Mary. 
“His heart was in Bosula, and he thought 
Ortho neglected it.” 

Naomi resumed: ‘He said it would all 
be right in the end, that the gypsy strain 
would perish and John Penhale come back 
to his own.” 

“The father’s name was John,” said 
Mary. “He died just after Eli was born. 
There is no John Penhale now.”’ 

*‘Bohenna said there was, ma’am. ‘Lit- 
tle John Penhale,’ he called ’en. ‘Thee 
shall come back to thy own place in God’s 
good time,’ he said.” 

She wrapped her blue cloak about her 
and turned up the hill path. The gentle 
wind, blowing up valley, was heavy with 
the scent of mingled gorse and hawthorn 
blossom. Walking westward over thé still 
uplands, she crossed Polmenna Downs and 


himself a Breton. 
seemed to satisfy the Dons. Then they 
hailed again, saying they were sending a 
boat. 
hoisted himself to the rail and shouted that 
before they sent a boat he thought it only 
fair to warn them that his ship had 
cleared from Oran. 


clamation followed by shouts of ‘Plaga! 
Plaga!” The plague was raging in Bar 
bary, and if there was one thing the Span- 
ish dreaded more than another it was the 
plague. 


hind the bulwarks, grinned broadly and 
were congratulating themselves that the 
bluff had worked, when the persistent 
Spaniard hailed again, saying that they 
must send a boat instead and hand up the 
ship’s papers at the end of a boat hook. 


that he would send his boat as soon as he 
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saw the lights of Roswarva before her, 
twinkling among the stunted sycamores. 

As she neared the door she heard the 
stamp of metal on stone and saw a horse 
tied to the mounting block. It whinnied 
softly to her, and she recognized it as Eli’s 
brown'mare, Prince. Elihad returned from 
town, but why was Prince not stabled? 
Mary entered the kitchen, wondering. 

Eli was standing before the hearth, still 
in his best coat, his hands crushed deep 
into his pockets, his square chin sunk 
upon his breast. 


MiAS*: who read the simple yeoman 
quicker than she read print, knew in- 
stantly that something was amiss. ‘“‘ What’s 
the matter?” she asked. 

He started at her voice, then sighed with 
relief. ‘‘Ah, you’ve come at last.” 

“What is it? Jennifer?” 

Eli shook his head. ‘‘No, Ortho. He’s 
wounded and taken.” 

sé Ah! ” 

“Ship taken, and him wounded and a 
prisoner. Me sitting here with the best of 
food and comfort and him cast away in a 
Spanish dungeon, suffering and starved, 
maybe. All the way out from Penzance 

it’s been haunting me.”’ 

‘*Has he written?” 

‘Written? No. I don’t know where heis, 
or if he’s alive even. Veal has written— 
Veal, the second mate, wrote to his uncle 
in Fowey and the uncle sent the letter on 
to me.” He pulled a crumpled letter out 
of his pocket and placed it on the table. 
“There you are. Read it for yourself.” 

Veal wrote at length, intrusting the let- 
ter to a Swiss merchant who had be- 
friended him. He said that they were 
homeward bound with two prizes when 
they fell into a dense fog off Cape Finis- 
terre. Hearing the creaking of blocks close 
at hand and thinking it to be one of the 
prizes, Veal shouted to the invisible ship 
to keep clear or the two vessels would fall 
foul of each other. There was no answer, 
and the next thing he saw was a three- 
masted ship close aboard of him, flying 
Spanish royal colors at her spanker gaff, a 
vessel of war. She then hailed him, asking 
who he was. Veal, knowing no language 
but his own, could not reply. 

Ortho, hurrying on deck, shouted out 
that his craft was the Revenante, letter of 
marque, out of St.-Malo, home-bound 
from the Mediterranean. Whereupon the 
Spaniard inquired why the first hail had 
been in English and why he himself spoke 
such curious French; to which Ortho re- 
plied that his mate was an Irish rebel and 


wall and positively refused to go visiting 
with a treacherous dog of a Spaniard. 
That being the case, he must needs send 
his credentials by another agency. 


S° SAYING he jumped from the rail, 


opened fire. Veal said that they fired three 
broadsides before the Spaniard got off his 
first. They fired four more before he loosed 
his second. After that they hammered her 
as they liked. 


Cap’n Penhale dancing like a boy,” Veal 
wrote, “when judge of our mortification 
on being swept by a storm of heavy shot 
from t’other side and perceived an enemy 
second-rate right atop of us and plenty 
more looming up in support!” 


blundered against in the fog, but a fleet. 


hale said he would fight as long as he 
floated, Mr. Pentacost supporting him, 
declaring that Jehovah would-haul us out 
of it yet. The second-rate closed with us 
and served us unmerciful, sweeping our 
decks and the pair of them were shot down 


by a discharge of grape, and I surren- 
dered.” - 


the prize crew with her. 
were landed at Corunna. Both Ortho and 
the mate were carried ashore, very weak. 
Those prisoners that could limp or crawl 
yee marched into the interior two days 
ater. 


pecting to be marched south any day. 


“We must get Ortho exchanged if he’s 
alive,”’ she said. 


I can, but ——’ 


that Dutch ship, the Stadenland.” 


panky with his flag, they say—and killing 
Dutchmen after they’d surrendered.” 


Mary. “That is not Ortho at all. Do you 
believe it?” 


brother stoutly; 
the government does—and so does Mr. 
Burnadick.” 


a 


The ready answer 


That would never do, so Ortho 


This news was greeted with a loud ex- 


The Ghost’s company, crouching be- 


The bluff had played out. Ortho replied 


could clear it of hamper, and quietly 
motioned his people to quarters. “‘Cap’n 
Penhale had no doubt of the outcome,”’ 
Veal reported. “‘‘I carry as many guns 
as she, and can fire ’em twice as fast,’ 
he said to me. Nor was any member 
of our company less certain than the 
cap’n, all hands standing to their posts 
with steadfast, cheerful countenances.” 

The Spaniard hailed, asking why the 
boat was so long in coming. Ortho, 
standing on the quarter-deck rail, took 
off his hat and bowed low. He deeply 
regretted, but his boat had been built in 
King George’s own loyal DuchyofCorn- 


hoisted the red ensign and incontinently 


““She was completely at our mercy and 


It was not a solitary sloop they had 


Little remained to tell. ‘Cap’n Pen- 


The Ghost sank that night, taking half 
The prisoners 


Veal wrote from Le6én, but he was ex- 


Mary read the letter through to the end. 


Eli stirred uncomfortably. ‘I'll do all 
“But! Why can’t we?” 


GAIN Elishuffled. “‘ Appears Orthodid 
something wrong in that fight with 


“What wrong did he do?” 
“I don’t know properly. Some hanky- 


“I don’t believe a word of it,” said 


“Of course I don’t,” said Ortho’s 
“‘but the point is that 


(Continued on Page 191) 
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Ne supplies the decisive favor shar 


makes wholesome salads delicious + + 


ALADS are unquestionably necessary to the subtle haunting flavor only Colman’s characteristic tang of Lincolnshire mustard 
health. Dietitians have been preaching Mustard can give! The flavor of Colman’s seed. That appetizing zest no other mustard 


this for years. Now most households serve _ is like nothing else on earth. It imparts the adds. 


salads every day—not only be- 
cause dietitians endorse them, but 
because American housekeepers are 
learning to give their salad dress- 
ings an incisive zestful tang. 


If your husband toys with his 
salad instead of dispatching it 
with eager relish, undoubtedly 
your salad dressing is at fault. 
Enliven it with the piquant flavor 
of Colman’s Mustard and salad 
plates will leave the table empty. 

Every salad dressing—French, 
Mayonnaise, Thousand Island, 
Russian, Cream, or the won- 
derfully popular boiled dressing 


—every one of them—needs 











Tits rare incisive flavor gives a new savor to all your salad dressings 





Discovered by Jeremiah Colman 
growing in the Fen country 
of England, this famous mustard 
has been cultivated by Lincoln- 
shire farmers for Colman’s ever 
since. This rare mustard teases 
the palate, then satisfies it and 
leaves a memory which makes 
other flavors flat by contrast. 


di y 7 


FRENCH DRESSING—One-half cup oil, 2 table- 
spoonfuls vinegar, 1 teaspoonful paprika, I teaspoon- 
ful powdered sugar, 44 teaspoonful Colman’s Mustard, 
2 teaspoonfuls salt, dash cayenne. Place all of the 
ingredients in a bottle, chill, shake vigorously just be- 
fore serving. 


MAYONNAISE DRESSING—Beat the yolks of two 
eggs until golden yellow, with one teaspoonful each of 
salt, powdered sugar and three level teaspoonfuls of 
Colman’s Mustard; add two tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
or lemon juice; when smoothly mixed, beat in olive or 
salad oil gradually until two cupfuls have been used. 


FOR RUSSIAN DRESSING— Add two tablespoon- 
fuls each of thick chili sauce, catsup and Worcester- 
shire sauce to one cup of mayonnaise or boiled dressing. 


BOILED DRESSING—Heat one-half cupful of 
cream over boiling water and add one-half cupful of 
milk in which you have stirred smooth one tablespoon- 
ful of flour,two tablespoonfuls sugar, two level teaspoon- 
fuls of Colman’s Mustard, and one-half teaspoonful 
of salt. When it thickens add yolks of two eggs beaten 
up with one-fourth cup of vinegar and cook three 
minutes more. (This is also delicious mixed with 
whipped cream before using.) 


Adds character to your cooking © 





Instead of using elaborate recipes and adding time- 
consuming frills to make wholesome foods more 
attractive, use the inimitable flavor of Colman’s 
Mustard in such everyday dishes as macaroni with 
cheese, escalloped tomatoes, creamed potatoes and 
dressing for fowl. A dash of Colman’s satisfies the 
most capricious appetite. 


Clip and send us the coupon below and we will 
mail you a helpful free recipe booklet which tells 
how to add interest to the meals of every day. 





RELISH—A new delicious- 
ness when you use freshly 
mixed Colman’s Mustard with 
meats as the English do. Mix 
2 teaspoons water with 2 tea- 
Spoons Colman’s Mustard, 
stirring until consistency is 
Smooth and creamy. Let stand 
10 minutes before serving. 





MACARONI WITH 


9 . CHEESE—Into a greased 
ML A baking dish place layers of 
boiled macaroni and grated 


g 


By Appointment to H. M. The King 





J. & J. Corman (U. S. A.) Ltd., Dept. B, 
90 West Broadway, New York City 


Please send me free booklet of new appetizing recipes. 
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cheese. Pour on ¥2 to 1 cup 
milk in which 2 level teaspoons 
Colman’s Mustard and \% 
teaspoon salt have been dis- 
solved. Dot with butter, bake 
till crumbs brown. 
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oors of today are 


richly patterned 


L oveliness of decorative detail combines with 
Llowing color to characterize the floor COVELINES 
of Americas most distinguished homes + + + 


N the beautiful and comfortable homes of 
today skilled interior decorators are achiev- 
ing their loveliest and most delightful effects 
with floor coverings of rich color and design as 
the keynote of their whole decorative scheme. 


For many of their most interesting inte- 
riors these artists are using Herati Rugs with 





their glorious range of colors and patterns 
that blend so harmoniously with the furnish- 
ings of different periods. 


In your own home you can achieve simi- 
larly lovely effects with Herati Rugs and your 
own furnishings. Choose a rug with the pre- 
dominating shade you like best (rose, taupe, 
















































Interior by F. Burnham Chapman 


In this dining-room where color has been most 
successfully and beautifully used, the pale green 
of the paneling, the silver of the walls, the 
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295 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Branches: BOSTON P 








Herati Rug from A. & M. Karagheusian 


bright red brocade of the chairs and the lovely 
amber of the rare old glassware all tone in 
harmoniously with the mulberry Herati Rug. 


| RUGS 


HILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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sand, seal gray, blue, green, or mulberry) and 
let your draperies, the upholstering of your 
furniture, your candles, pictures and other 
oljets d’art repeat this and the other shades 
of your rug. 





You'll love your Herati Rug throughout its whole 
long life. For its mellow colors are fast—sun-tested 
to last as long as the rug itself. 


And it is made to give good, hard, practical wear 
besides. The fleeces of which it is woven come from 
the far-off East—carefully chosen by men from our 
own branches in Syria, Persia, China, Mesopotamia 
and other countries of the Orient. Silky and fine as 
the fleeces which go into the choicest Oriental rugs, 
these materials are sent to this country to be woven by 
our modern American looms into lovely Herati Rugs. 


Nor are Herati Rugs expensive. With all their 
beauty of design, their high quality and their mas- 
terly workmanship, they cost no more than ordinary 
worsted rugs and only about a third as much as 
Orientals comparable in beauty and wearing qualities. 


¥ 7 ¥ 


In order that you may judge for yourself the love- 
liness of Herati designs and colors, we have pre- 
pared a book showing some representative rugs. 
Send for a copy today and see how you can use a 
Herati Rug in your living-room, library, dining-room 
or hall. Write to A. & M. Karagheusian, Dept. J-5, 
295 Fifth Avenue, New York, for this book and 
the names of the dealers nearest you. 






REE—+his colorful book showing 
representative Herati designs and 
colorings. Send today for your copy. 






Here in this section of New York’s 
fashionable Park Avenue are the 
apartments which have all but sup- 
planted the old ‘‘town houses.’’ It is 
in apartments like these that deco- 
rators are so successfully using pat- 
terned floor coverings. 
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(Continued from Page 188) 


Ortho! A prisoner in a foreign land, 
suffering and alone! Mary moved to the 
open door, paused there, looking out to 
sea; then she began to walk toward the 
cliffs. It was she who had found him the 
ship that led him into this strait. She had 
done it for the best, not only for Ortho, 
but for all of them. 


xX 


“7 TXHE Lord is my Shepherd; He mak- 

eth me to lie down in green pastures.’ 
’Vast heaving! ’Vast heaving! Anchor’s 
apeak, sir.” 

““Sh-oo! Quiet, man.” 

“Serve it ‘em hot and fast, my lads. 
Aim low, into their ports. Huzza!”’ 

“Easy! If you strain like that you’ll 
open your wound again.” 

“Breakers! Hard down your helm! 
Let go and haul!” 

‘‘Easy man! You’re ashore; all’s well.” 

***God shall blow His trumpet and shall 
go with the whirlwinds of the south.’ He 
will avenge the blood of His servants and 
bring them’’—there was a long pause, 
then the last word came sighing, almost 
inaudible—‘“‘ home. ” 

Ortho sat with the wasted head on his 
knees. Pentacost was dead; he was alone. 
Pentacost had been shot the day before in 
an attempt to escape. Three attempts he 
had made to escape. He was free now, 
had fought his good fight and gone home. 
Now that Pentacost was dead, Ortho real- 
ized how much he had been to him in the 
last twenty months. Common interests 
they had none. Pentacost’s conversation 
was negligible, his outlook rigid, not a trace 
of humor or sympathy did he possess, but 
it was he who had kept them going. Not 
for one instant had the old fanatic lost 
hope. 

No sooner was one avenue of escape 
blocked than he was looking for another. 

Now he was gone, and Ortho was left to 
work out his own salvation. He doubted 
if he could. Long confinement, prison 
fever, miserable food had sapped his vital- 
ity, and with his strength, his spirit. He 
lifted the heavy head from his lap and 
tried to cross Pentacost’s hands. But he 
had delayed too long; the hands would 
not remain in position. He gave up, and 
felt his way along the wall to the corner 
where his bed lay, pulled the sparse and 
filthy straw round ‘him and tried to sleep, 
worn out body and soul. 


E COULD not sleep at once; the cold 

ate into the small of his back. He 
made a wad of straw and jammed it be- 
tween his back and the wall and lay down 
again, twitching and shivering. His stom- 
ach was cold now, also his feet. He drew 
his knees up to warm his stomach, curled 
himself up into as small a compass as pos- 
sible and redistributed the straw; it went 
further that way. 

The bell of the Benedictine monastery 
boomed morosely, and was answered by 
the bell of San Pablo. Their chiming 
pierced Ortho’s sleep. He was in the Car- 
rick Roads, and the ship’s watchmen were 
striking the hour. On the morrow he would 
ride to Truro and take Jennifer to dine at 
the Lion. He was never tired of looking at 
Jennifer, she was so like —— 

“Curse those rats! Hie! Shoo! Aha!” 
Gone, down that hole in the corner. 

Rats seemed to get through the stoutest 
wall. Nothing but tiny teeth and claws to 
do it with, either. Found the weak spot 
and just scratched away. Got through all 
right—in time. Problem was to find that 
weak spot; then—patience. 

He rearranged the straw and dozed off 
again into a sleep troubled by uncomfort- 
able dreams. He opened his eyes, half 
awake, met nothing but darkness black as 
the pit, felt nothing but the gnaw of the 
cold; but he could hear something, a 
whimper, a whispering at the high grating; 
nothing more, but he knew its voice. 

It was the west wind come to him over 
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“‘Goon. Try again!” Pentacost’s voice, 
imperative, imploring. Ortho heard it dis- 
tinctly. 

He sat up in the inky darkness, startled, 
prickling. ‘‘Joe! My God! Joe,is that 
you?” 

No answer. 

Ortho scrambled across the floor, fell on 
the body, picked it up in his arms, hug- 
ging it. ‘‘Joe, answer me. I thought you 
were dead. Did you speak just now? 
J oe ! ” 

The body was as stiff as wood, heavy as 
lead. 

““Who called? Wasn’t it you, Joe? Did 


I —— Has it come already? Did I —— 
Am I mad?” 

No answer. 

“TI could have sworn ——” Ortho 


thrust his hand under the coarse shirt to 
feel for heartbeats. 


HE heart was still, but his fingers met 

something they had not expected, four 
horse nails hung round the dead man’s 
neck by a bit of string. Four horse nails! 
The key to that freedom of which the wind 
had sung. Pentacost had called to him 
across eternity. It was a sign and a por- 
tent. He was not mad; Pentacost had 
called to save him from madness. He 
would dig another hole, and if that failed, 
another and another. Freedom! He would 
worship her; on his knees would he wor- 
ship her—digging. 

Carefully, almost religiously, he took 
the string from Pentacost’s neck and hung 
it about his own. He stripped the body of 
its one shirt and pulled it on. If he did not 
take it, the guard would, and Pentacost did 
not need it any more. 

It would be dawn soon. He would hear 
the bells break “out again and the market 
people coming in. Then the guard would 
arrive, stare at him through the peephole 
in the door and carry Pentacost away. 

As soon as they had gone he would look 
for the weak place. Every cell had one, 
they said. He wondered if any previous 
captive had found the weak spot in this 
cell. Supposing there had been such; 
where would he try first? On the west 
wall naturally, since it faced the street, 
and in the south corner, being nearest the 
door and invisible from the peephole. 

Creeping into that corner, Ortho felt 
the edges of the stones with his fingers, 
testing the mortar here and there with a 
horse nail. The upper stones were scored 
with prisoners’ names, signs of the cross, 
and so on. The lower were greasy from 
the rubbing of generations of human 
bodies. Ortho swept his hand along the 
face of the bottom stone and encountered 
some curious scratchings, like writing, 
low down, almost on the floor. Carefully 
he traced the marks with a finger tip. 
Writing it was. He spelled it out letter by 
letter: “‘Gil Lerma y Mateo Nunez. Ora 
pro nobis,’”’ with, underneath, an oblique 
stroke. 


CURIOUS place toscratch one’s name, 
Ortho thought, right down there, out of 
sight. His finger, rubbing along the oblique 
stroke, discovered that it was nicked on 
each side at the lower end. It was, in fact, 
an arrow, pointing into the corner angle. 
Trembling, he swept his hand along the 
wall in the direction given and, behold, it 
plunged in, up to the wrist. 

The rat hole in the corner! 

But why all this trouble to point out a 
rat hole? Instantly it occurred to him 
that it was not the rats that had made the 
breach in the first place, but Gil Lerma 
and Mateo Nunez, the unknown. who not 
being able to save themselves would save 
others. 

He turned his wrist so as to get a pur- 
chase and felt a trickle: of dust fall on his 
arm. The mortar, if mortar it was, was 
crumbling away! Working his right hand 
under the stone also, he placed his fore- 
head against the wall, drew his knees up 
under him, took a full breath and wrenched 
with all his might. 
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All pain stopped 
and 
healing begun 


... afew minutes after using this 
remarkable surgical dressing pre- 
scribed by thousands of physicians 


Terrien soss! Tiny fingers or 
rosebud cheeks blistering—swelling. 


own medicine chest you can now keep 
the proper dressing ready for instant 
use in every emergency. The very 
surgical dressing thousands of phy- 
sicians and 80 per cent of the hospitals 


in the country use— Unguentine. 

The dressing that affords threefold protec- 
tion. Instant blessed relief from pain! Thor- 
ough antiseptic action without smarting or 
irritation. Immediate starting of the healing 
process, preventing scars whenever possible. 

Just spread it on. Send today for a free 
trial tube. The Norwich Pharmacal Co., 
Norwich, New York. Canadian Agents: H. F. 
Ritchie & Company, 
> Ltd., 10 McCaul St., 

WS Toronto. All drug- 


: b) gists—50 cents. 


To ease their heartbreaking pain in- 
stantly To dress the burn so 
healing starts at once preventing in- 
fection and ugly scars .. . 


How many times have you anx- 
iously tried to treat these burns and 
accidents that will happen in every 
household? Lighted candles, boiling 
water, electric wires, are only three of 
the thousand ways painful or even 
dangerous burns may 
occur at any time. 
Right in your 














You Can’t ForRESEE 
children’s accidents but 
you can spare them hours 
of pain. A mother writes, 
“Helen pulled over a 
lighted candelabra —it 
caught her dress . . . 
Unguentine stopped her 
terrible suffering and 
healed her body almost 
without a scar.” 









ELEcTRICAL Burns are deep 
and painful. A man writes 
that both his hands and arms 
were badly burned in a short 
circuit—‘“ The skin came off, 
but Unguentine relieved my 
suffering and today I haven’t 


even a scar.” 


Every Hovsrewire knows 
the pain of burns, scalds. 
One writes, “I was pouring 
boiling water off the vege- 
tables, and the hot steam 
scalded my wrist and hand. 
It was extremely painful, 
but Unguentine soothed it 
in a few minutes.” 












Free! a generous tube 


Tue Norwicy Puarmacat Co., Dept. J-17, Norwich, New York 


Please send me trial tube of Unguentine and “What to do,” 
by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 





A trusted name 
on pharmaceutical 
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One of nature's most help 


"Have you used it ? Do you kn 
how other women are using 1 


their daily advantage ? 


rom the hot, stifling desert 
Peecnery of Death Valley shut in 

among the mountains of South- 
ern California there comes to mil- 
lions of American homes—perhaps to 
yours—a pure white crystal. A 
crystal that performs a magic service 
in countless ways that make for 
easier and more efficient household 
work—cleansing, sterilizing and puri- 
fying wherever it is used. Such is 
Borax. The only product of its kind 
in the world. 


From grandmother's time 


The Ladies' HOME JOURNAL 


to womankind 


the laundry come out cleaner look- 
ing, but it actually zs cleaner—steri- 
lized by the Borax. 

Used with colored fabrics Borax 
not only does not fade colors—it 
actually brightens them. 


For washing dishes, china 


and glassware 
In dishwashing Borax has exactly the 
same action with soap and water as in 
laundry work. The washing work is 
easier and more effective. You will de- 
tect an extra softness in the 





water. A freer sudsing of the 





Borax has had a place in 
the American home. And 
today it is rendering a 
service so broad and so 
varied that it has actually 
become the magic crystal 
of the home. 


What Borax does in 


the laundry 


First let us tell you about 
its chemical action in water. 
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soap. Yourcooking utensils 
will smell clean, your glass- 
ware sparkle and your china 
take on a new lustre. 


A boon for general 
housecleaning 
With Han soap and water 
lots of rubbing is needed to 


remove the film of dirt and 
grime that always collects 




















It actually softens water. 
Gives much freer action to 
whatever kind of soap is 
used. By neutralizing cer- 
tain mineral elements in 
practically all water, Borax allows 
the soap to do its work better; and 
so tends to prevent the formation of 
that greyish slime, often found on 
the surface of the laundry water or 
the sides of the tubs. 


Due to its action as a water sof- 
tener and solvent, Borax makes pos- 
sible a really thorough rinsing which 
protects the fabrics from harmful 
substances which may otherwise 
cling to them. Then, too, Borax is a 
sterilizing agent. It not only makes 


LCTHES look clean, smell 

clean, are really clean 
when Borax has been used 
because a sterilizing action 
has taken place. 


onthebath tub, wash bow]s, 
or the kitchen sink. Borax 
cleans them hygienically 
and quickly. The finest por- 
celain cannot be scratched 
or injured by the use of Borax be- 
cause it has no abrasive action on 
the enamel. 


For cleaning the refrigerator use a 
strong solution of Borax regularly, 
and your ice box will be sweet and 
clean as never before. 


© Twenty mule team 


HE action of Borax 
sterilizes dishes— 
makes them rea//y clean. 





When at apnargenioss it is time to 
get into those dark corners and 
crevices of cupboards and closets 
where dirt somehow just always does 
collect, plenty of Borax in the water 
will rid them of germs and dirt, 
and you will have the comfort of 
knowing that they have had a 
thorough sanitary cleaning. 


What about Borax and the hands? 


Every woman is deeply concerned 
about the condition of her hands after 
so much washing and cleaning work. 
The truly remarkable thing about 






































Borax is that its use overcomes the 
harmful effects on the hands of the 
free caustic of soap—a most impor- 
tant reason for using Borax. Borax is 
an antiseptic, non-caustic and in no 
way injurious. 

Twenty Mule Team Borax is on 
sale at grocery, drug and department 
stores. Directions for its use are on 
the package. 


If for certain uses you prefer Borax and 
soap combined in one product you can 
secure this combination in Twenty 
Mule Team Borax-Soap Chips. They 
are especially recommended for laun- 
dering and dishwashing whether 
done by hand or by washing machine; 
and are equally satisfactory for gen- 
eral household use. Write us if your 
grocer doesn’t carry them. 


E have told you of a few 

uses for Borax. In our 
booklet, The Magic Crystal, 
you can learn dozens of ways 
in which thousands of women 
are using this wonder-work- 
ing product of nature. Send 
this coupon for free copy. 
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Stow the Russian Refugees are 
Making Good in Europe 


(Continued from Page 8) 


lightly as possible. Of an evening, a cheap 
restaurant or a cinema is their only possi- 
ble resource, though just lately an old 
friend tells me she and her husband felt 
rich enough to give a party for her daugh- 
ters. Thirty young people came to it, and 
she fed them all. ‘‘We had enough bread 
and ham for sandwiches, and we baked 
three cakes and gave tea. It was quite a 
supper, you see, but I had made a little 
extra money this month, selling artificial 
pearls on commission at the hotels where 
tourists stop; so for once we could have 
refreshments, and the 
children are really hun- 
gry, you know,” she 
added shyly and sadly; 
“a great many of them 
don’t get nearly enough 
food.” 

Recently, I took a 
taxi, said where. I 
wished to go, and was 
told in a gentle voice 
that my chauffeur did 
not know the place, 
though it was a favorite 
haunt among smart 
people which I had 
named. He pleaded 
gently that we use his cab all the same. As 
he spoke hesitatingly and with an accent, 
and seemed very clean and neat and looked 
a gentleman generally, I engaged him any- 
how. After we had found the place and I 
had paid him, I asked him in my adopted 
tongue: ‘‘Are you a Russian?” He nearly 
dropped his change and his whole face 
colored. ‘“‘Are you one also? Thanks so 
much”’; and his radiant expression as he 
drove away was more than sufficient to 
prove his gratitude for the tip I gave him. 

These chauffeurs say that among the 
Americans whom they often drive at this 
season they find a particularly kindly 
feeling and are often asked to tell their 
stories. One American became sufficiently 
interested in his young taxi chauffeur to 
lend the latter the funds necessary to set 
him up in business with a car of his own. 
The chauffeur in question chanced to be 
an officer of my husband’s ex-regiment, 
and we learned of the generous act when 
his patron wrote to ask for references. In 
the conventional atmosphere of an orderly 
and civilized country, some of the histories 
our Russians have to tell seem improbable, 
if not impossible, but truth is much 
stranger than fiction in their cases. 


A Young Prince 


N A PARIS tramcar there entered re- 

cently a huge young officer, of excep- 
tional beauty and strength. He was wearing 
the uniform of the French army. There 
were only a few people in the car, but they 
all craned their necks and looked at him 
with pleasure. Then, with innocent pride, 
one woman remarked: ‘‘ They say we have 
no men in France, and that as a race we 
are degenerating. Well, just look at him; 
isn’t that a pretty good specimen?” Her 
tone was conversational and various other 
passengers joined in discussing the young 
officer with simple satisfaction. After a 
time, having reached his destination, he 
rose to leave the car. At the door the 
youngster turned and addressed the public 
generally: ‘‘It is all the same to me, what 
you think really; but, as a matter of fact, 
I am a Russian serving in your Foreign 
Legion.” And he stepped off. 

The boy chanced to be my relative, a 
young prince who was captured by the 
Bolshevists in 1917 and spent some time 
in prison. He escaped, was concealed 
among his peasants, after which he left the 
country, hiding and hiking for a long time. 
Having slipped across the frontier into 
Poland, he came to France and joined his 
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parents, who had separately escaped from 
Russia also. After all these terrible ex- 
periences, the young prince decided he 
would like to have an army career, so he 
entered St. Cyr and, graduating high, 
passed on to Saumur, where he did equally 
well. Not being French, he could be pro- 
moted an officer only in the Foreign 
Legion, where he is now serving. 

Very few among the Russians have a 
home of sufficient size or in condition to 
receive visitors, but such as have the 
luxury of a sitting room enjoy the same 
privilege I did—that of 
receiving callers in the 
evening. They are im- 
mensely hospitable 
with the little they 
possess, and it is most 
touching to see the 
helpfulness of one 
toward another among 
the refugees. 

As to the rebirth of 
their nation and the fall 
of the Soviets, these un- 
fortunate exiles at first 
hoped that they would 
see events move 
rapidly, and that they 
might return within a year or two and take 
up life as it had been in their homeland 
before the war. Then they seemed to live 
down that hope, and to feel that they were 
going to be more or less permanently 
thrown on their own resources in foreign 
countries. Burying their despair over their 
losses as best they could they bravely set 
to work and have now made good. 


eAll Sorts of Fobs 


NE of Russia’s brilliant astronomers is 

now at the Yerkes Observatory, in- 
vited and brought there by his American 
colleagues. Several youngsters I know 
are making good in banks— one of them is 
a member of the imperial family who has 
avoided advertising. A few men, who are 
middle-aged and have had business ex- 


perience, have found well-paid positions | 


in concerns of real importance, either in 
France or England. Some have made in- 
ventions, or have created original profes- 
sions for themselves. One I know is 
making icons, and another produces by 
hand enamel snuffboxes which rival those 
of the Louis XVI period in beauty. An- 
other Russian, who was before the war in 
the imperial cabinet and is admittedly 
possessed of exceptional and varied genius, 
has been lately placed in a powerful po- 
sition by an allied government and has 
carried through negotiations of interna- 
tional importance, doing a great construc- 
tive work, which has augmented his 
reputation all over Europe. 

When the refugees first came to foreign 
lands, they talked of little else but politics. 


Everyone was strained, and hope argued - 


with discouragement. Noone knows under 
what form of government the nation 
will be reborn, and there is talk of a 
number of possibilities. The Grand Duke 
Cyril is the legitimist heir to the non- 
existent throne and empire, while the 
Grand Duke Nicolas-Nicolaiovitch, ex- 
generalissimo of the Russian armies, is an 
acknowledged leader, adored by all the 
Russians abroad as he was at home. A 
wonderful heroic figure is the proud, gentle, 
elderly grand duke, living in poverty and 
dignified silence. 

Not far from Paris the tiny manor house 
of Choigny was bought with money from 
the sale of jewels which the grand duchess 
had been able to carry with her over the 
Russian frontier. The price of these orna- 
ments gave the couple enough to live on 
for several years; and their needs are 
amazingly modest. The grand duchess is 
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Don’t Deprive Yourself 
of “Thermos” Comfort 


besa you buy your “Thermos” Bottles be sure to 
get enough of them for every member of the family, 
for indoors and out-of-doors. 

And get them big enough. Lots of people have found 
to their regret that a pint of liquid won’t satisfy a quart 


of thirst. 


There is a Genuine “Thermos” Bottle, 
Jug, Pitcher Set or Kit to suit every 
need and pocketbook. Ask your dealer. 


THE AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLEE COMPANY 
366 Madison Avenue, New York 





No. 564, Nickel Plated Lip 

Jug. Quart size, each $9.75; 

Other styles (quart size) 
from $8.00 up. 


GENUINE 


THERMDS 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


VACUUM BOTTLE 


’Tis “Thermos” or 
’Tisn’t “Thermos” 


To be sure of getting 
Thermos”’ service re- 
member that all vacu- 
um bottles are not 
**Thermos’’ Bottles. 
There is only one 
Thermos” Bottle. 
Look for the 
Thermos’’ Trade- 





mark stamped on the 


bottom of a 














c MART designs, vogue upholsteries, luxuri- 
‘ S ous comfort—these characteristics set 
« Heywood-Wakefield Reed and Fibre Furni- 

ture apart from the commonplace. 


HEY WOOD-WAKEFIELD 


Six Factories and Eleven Warehouses in the 
United States. Canadian factory : Orillia, 


COMPANY 


Executive offices: Boston, Mass. 


Ontario 


Baby Carriages, Windsor Chairs, and 
Door Mats are also manufactured 
by this 100 year old 
company. 
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endorsement of physicians and dentists. 


and Corrective. 


Each bottle contains tested 
and proved directions; also 
authoritative list of uses. 


Prepared only by 














An Unqualified Endorsement 


For over fifty years ‘‘ Phillips Milk of Magnesia”’ has had the unqualified 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia” is markedly efficient as an Antacid, Laxative, 


Always insist upon genuine 
‘Phillips,’ the original Milk of 
Magnesia. | 


HILLIPS Milk 
of Magnesia 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 








When food for tomorrow 
is prepared today 















It must be kept away from warm 
air. Cooked food is exceedingly 
perishable and quick to lose its 
flavor and vitamins unless it is 
properly chilled. If your refrig- 
erator cannot be depended upon to 
keep all cooked food and left-overs, 
your cooking efforts and money 
will be wasted. 


























































Every 


REFRIGERATOR 


Tuis is the insulation that keeps meat, 
butter, eggs and other food fresh be- 
fore you use them. It is the kind of 
insulation that protects the wonderful 
circulation of food-freshening air. 


The Gibson is also equipped with 
splendid features which insure years 
of service Sturdy automatic locks on 
the doors make them air-tight. Non- 
rustable metal shelves. One-piece 
porcelain interior with rounded cor- 
ners makes cleaning easy. One-piece 
cast aluminum trap that never rusts, 
clogs or corrodes. 











































































































ibs On /as12 walls of insulation 


The Gibson corkboard-insulated re- 


frigerator is approved by manufac- 
turers of electrical refrigeration units. 
Such an endorsement means that the 
Gibson uses ice economically. 


You will find that the Gibson re- 


frigerator comes in many prices, styles 
and sizes. 
snow-white porcelain or wood, golden- 
oak finish. Send for our booklet about 
the Gibson, also the name of the near- 
.est dealer handling the Gibson line. 
Gibson Refrigerator Co., Greenville, 
Michigan. 


There are exteriors of 
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a good housekeeper and a careful ad- 
ministrator of their diminishing resources, 
as well as a devoted wife and companion 
to the grand duke. He draws people to 
him like a magnet, as the constant stream 
of pilgrims to Choigny proves. 

I asked if I might go there to present my 
two daughters to the splendid chief whom 
my husband had served as aide-de-camp 
for a whole decade before the war, and to 
the grand duchess who had been both a 
gracious hostess and a faithful maternal 
friend to us, especially when Cantacuzéne 
was desperately wounded. Instead of 
fixing an hour for our audience, a charming 
note came asking us to luncheon. 

Choigny, though shabby and out of re- 
pair, makes a charming frame for its noble 
owners. A forest and some open fields, a 
fine gate, and a picturesque village perched 
on the hillside give the view character. 
There are a few acres of park with beauti- 
ful trees, an uncut lawn surrounds the 
house, and there are no flowers save some 
old rose bushes which bloom profusely but 
poorly, giving evidence that they are 
grown degenerate for lack of fertilizing. 
There are an old man servant and the 
grand duchess’ maid, two faithful souls who 
in exile, as in better days, serve their master 
and mistress; also a vague gardener who 
looks after the ancient fruit trees and pro- 
duces some ordinary vegetables. 


The Emperor's (ook 


E ATE the simplest food—a menu of 

three dishes—eggs, some cutlets and 
potatoes—and a very plain little pudding, 
but the meal was deliciously cooked and in 
the Russian way. When I expressed my 
pleasure at these reminders of home, I was 
told the following story by the grand duch- 
ess: “‘When the emperor was sent to Siberia 
from Tzarskoe, he was allowed to take one 
of the palace cooks, who had volunteered 
to follow the sovereigns into exile. Their 
majesties were removed from Tomsk, 
their first prison, to Ekaterinburg, by 
order of the Soviets, and the cook was not 
allowed to follow them. After that the 
faithful fellow led a very hectic life. He 
tried to join his imperial master, but was 
prevented, and thus he escaped destruc- 
tion with the imperial family. Finally, 
after many vicissitudes, he worked his 
way out of Siberia to Harbin. He wrote 
to the Grand Duke Nicolas at once and 
told his story, ending with a petition to be 
taken into the personal service of the ex- 
commander-in-chief. 

“The grand duke answered, saying this 
was impossible, as, though he was touched 
by the man’s loyalty, he hadn’t the means 
to bring anyone from Harbin to Paris, and 
couldn’t, moreover, pay wages to an extra 
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servant in his home. There was no pro- 
test. The cook took a place in a Harbin 
restaurant and saved almost all he made. 
After he had gathered sufficient funds, he 
planned and carried out the trip almost 
halfway round the world. Landing at 
Choigny one day, he simply stated he had 
come to stay and serve his imperial high- 
ness from then on. ‘I have served His 
Majesty as long as I could,’ he said, ‘and 
now I have money, and I can cook, and 
I wish to do this for the grand duke, 
whom I regard as my supreme chief. Pay 
me or not; it is immaterial.’ 

“The grand duke let him remain with- 
out further argument. He told me that he 
had finally sent away a Frenchman he 
had, and that this devoted Russian cook 
was receiving just half the wages the 
other had required. Also that their house- 
hold bills had been reduced by 50 per cent.” 


An Appeal for His Soldiers 


HE grand duke seemed entirely cheer- 

ful and was more talkative than usual, 
full of interest in the outside world, which 
he never visits now. He is, however, sur- 
prisingly well informed. He told much of 
what was happening in ‘various European 
countries, and he spoke of life at Choigny 
and the people whom he saw. A great 
many come, no doubt to persuade him to 
take action in politics, but so far his dig- 
nified silence has been maintained. 

One problem of which he spoke with 
feeling and anxiety was what could be 
done for the Russian war cripples who, 
if not aided within a few months, must 
starve or freeze from sheer neglect, as 
funds to care for them are giving out. He 
has had a recent appeal from these poor 
waifs, and wants to help them. His own 
purse is low, and unless charity comes to 
the rescue they must die. ‘‘Is there no 
one from whom you could beg funds?’’ the 
old chief asked me. I wished that all the 
generous people in the world might hear 
his lowered voice and its appeal for his 
broken soldiers! 

I noticed that the grand duke wore the 
same clothes I had found him wearing 
three years ago when I saw him at Antibes, 
yet he looked smart and trim, and was by 
far the handsomest figure I have seen on 
my trip. 

The grand duchess is always dressed in 
black; she wore no jewelry except her 
wedding ring and a simple brooch. One 
would fear to ask where the rest of her fine 
ornaments have gone, if one knows any- 
thing of the history of an exile’s life. Such 
courage and the unimpaired dignity in 
distress brings a lump to one’s throat. One 
hates to say good-by and leave them to 
their cares. 
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PRENATAL LETTERS: By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 
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he is helping someone. The little people, who 

aresosmall they could go sliding on a banana 
skin, simply have to be doing something to make their 
friends happy. 


So that is one of the reasons why they decided to 
make Peanut Butter. Anyhow, they were not quite 
satisfied with the different kinds of Peanut Butter 
they had tasted. 


Then, too, they wanted to make something for boys 
and girls a little better than anything they had ever 
eaten before. 


The General and several of the little people spent 
many days looking into the various kinds of Peanut 
Butter on the market. They tasted it, they smelled it 
and they carried several thimblefuls into the pickle 
barrel, where the Doctor had his laboratory. 


The Doctor examined it and tested it many times: 
Some of the butter was too dry, some was bitter, some 
was this and some was that, but none of it was just 
what the Teenie Weenies wanted. 


“T believe we can make a Peanut Butter that every 
boy and girl will like’’—said the General, “‘I mean the 
kind they will like to like.’’ 

“You mean the kind that will make a boy say, 
‘GEE WHILIKERS, give me some more,’ don’t you?” 
asked the Dunce. 


“*That’s the kind,”’ laughed the General. 
‘Well, let’s try it,”’ said the Doctor. ‘‘Let’s experi- 
ment ‘and see what we can do.” 


The very next day the Teenie Weenies set to work. 
Their workshop stood beneath the wildflowers, quite 
screened from curious eyes, and there the little men 
began their experiments. They worked for many days. 


. TEENIE WEENIE is never happier than when 


TEENtE WEENIE PEANUT BuTTER is only one of more than 
200 MONARCH QUALITY FOOD PRODUCTS. 
Monarch is sold only through Independent Retail Gro- 
certs who own and operate their own stores. 
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Established 1853 
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ne TEENIE WEEN 


and their Secret 


They tried all sorts of peanuts and they did all sorts 
of things with them. Finally they madea Peanut Butter 
which everyone thought was fine. It was so good that 
most of the Teenie Weenies could make a whole meal 
of it. 

The Dunce ate almost half a thimbleful at one meal 
and the Doctor said that it would have made him 
dreadfully sick if it hadn’t been such good butter. 


“Now we’ve got to build a factory and start in mak- 
ing Peanut Butter,” said the General. ‘‘We have 
worked mighty hard discovering how to make this 
butter, so we must build our factory in some hidden 
place, for we don’t want our secret to get out.” 


So the little fellows chose the woods as a safe place, 
and there, among the flowers, they built their tiny 
factory. No one knows just where it is—no one but 
the birds, the squirrels and the bees, and they won’t tell. 


Day after day the little men tramp into the forest 
with peanuts on their tiny backs, and out of the forest 
come buckets of the delicious Peanut Butter. No one 
ever knew just how they went about their work, until 
one day Mr. Robin unexpectedly ran across the fac- 
tory hidden in the woods. And what a sight met his 
eyes! 

He saw the little men chop open the shells with their 
tiny axes; saw them lift out the nuts and remove the 
inner skins and the little germinating hearts. 


The Teenie Weenies explained to Mr. Robin after- 
ward that they had to be very careful about removing 





































these hearts, because if they were left in they would 
make the Peanut Butter taste bitter. 


You can tell how careful they are about this point 
because Teenie Weenie Peanut Butter is always sweet 
and delicious. 

“My,” Mr. Robin said, after he had watched the 
grinding of the peanuts and filling of the pails, ‘I 
never saw such a clean workshop!” 


The little men built a strong wagon to carry the 
heavy buckets of Peanut Butter out of the forest. 


It was terribly hilly and rough along the road under 
the bushes and flowers, so they hired a squirrel to pull 
the wagon, but the squirrel ate so many peanuts the 


little men were quite alarmed. 


“‘We’ve got to stop that squirrel from eating so 
many peanuts,”’ the Old Soldier told the General. ‘‘He 
can eat them almost as fast as we carry them into the 
factory.” 


‘Well, put a muzzle on him,” answered the General. 


The Old Soldier made a neat muzzle for the squirrel 
and that kept him from eating up the profits. 

The squirrel was quite angry at being muzzled, but 
he was given all the nuts that were considered as not 
being good enough to be made into Peanut Butter, 
and that soothed his hurt feelings. 

“‘What makes your Peanut Butter so good?”’ asked 
a bird who had been given some to eat. 

“Oh that’s a secret,’’ said the General, smiling, as 
he sat down on a peanut shell. 

“Oh!”’ exclaimed the bird, who was just a little 
peeved at not being told. “‘Well, I’ll tell you one thing 
about it that’s not a secret—it is most delicious and 
absolutely pure.” 
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“LOVE and GOOD 
WISHES for LIFE” 


Lady Elgin for her. Lord Elgin for 
him. A gift that is a life-long expres- 
sion of affection and good wishes. 
Featured by all jewelers in a wide 
style-variety, at prices up to $1700. 
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COMMEMORATE THE BIG DAY 
WITH A GIFT AS ENDURING AS 
THE LOVE THAT GOES WITH IT 
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HERE is only one answer to any gift- 
question:—Choose the gift that speaks 


_ the heart of the giver and adequately honors 


the occasion of the gift. 


There are short-lived tokens which say: 
“Good work, my lad 
lady!” 


But no such trivial message is adequate to 


4”? 


or “Well done, my 


convey the pride and affection of father and 
mother to son or daughter who has con- 
quered a four-year curriculum and qualified 
for a sheepskin. 


For this Big Moment, only one kind of 
gift-eloquence will translate the parental 
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heart. And that is the kind most readily 
found at the jeweler’s, whose gifts, like love 
itself, are everlasting. 


But the selection at the jeweler’s need not 
be expensive. At modest cost, there are ex- 
quisite pendants, signet rings or toilette sets 
for daughter and gold or silver pocket knives, 
cuff-links or scarf pins for son. 


Or there’s an Elgin watch for each! 


For, of course, Graduation Time is Elgin 
Time. It is more than a coincidence that for 
over half a century the favored graduation 
gift of fond mothers and fathers has been 
the Elgin Watch. 
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Send for the TINY TREASURE BOOK, a delightful little brochure of Gift Facts and Gift Suggestions. 
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been told from the man’s 
point of view, and almost 
always the man’s point of 
view is that the man was 
the standard human being 
and that insomuch and in so 
far as women were different from himself 
they were inferior. Now it would seem 
that, as God made half the race female and 
gave this second half its own characteris- 
tics of mind and soul, to get the complete 
human being we must add the one to the 
other with justice to both. Moreover, 
women are notaclass. “Classes” are man 
made; they shift and change with different 
stages of society, aristocracy, democracy, 
communism. But women are always 
women, and they are one-half the human 
race. To get the whole race outlook we 
must have the two eternally different and 
eternally dovetailing and supplementing 
minds and souls, both men and women. 
That is what we are slowly working toward. 

We women have suffered particularly 
from the done-up-in-bunches point of view. 
If there is a chapter about women in a 
volume of history you will find, nine 
times out of ten, that it is really a chapter 
on marriage laws. In other words, we 
have been thought of only as mothers of 
the race, and not as individual people. Of 
course in reality we are both mothers of 
the race—thank God—and people. 


Zelophehad'’s Daughters 


ND now, having cleared some of these 
preliminary impedimenta out of the 
way, we can really get to our stories, lift the 
portiére, begin the introductions to a few 
of our friends of the ancient world, or at 
least that share of the ancient world that 
has had the most important influence on 
our thinking and doing in the twentieth 
century. Three of the ancient nations 
stand preéminent in their gifts to our mod- 
ern western world., Through Palestine we 
got our religion and our sacred books; out 
of Greece came our ideals of philosophy 
and art; from Rome we took our stand- 
ards of law. What of the women of these 
old peoples? 

I like to think of five slender, dark- 
eyed, unexpected Hebrew girls who dared 
to approach the presence of Moses the 
Lawgiver with a plea that must have 
startled that masculine-minded Hebrew 
society, and yet a demand that appealed 
to the eminent standard of ethics and 
justice that distinguishes the Jewish race. 
One suspects that these girls were pos- 
sessed of both beauty and youth, which 
eternally make it easier for even a plea for 
justice to make itself heard. But here 
come the five slim maidens, daughters of 
Zelophehad, saying: ‘‘Our father 
died in his own sin, and had nosons. Why 
should the name of our father be done away 
from among his family, because he hath 
no son? Give unto us therefore a posses- 
sion among the brethren of our father.” 
No wonder Moses retired to consult the 
Lord; and the Lord spoke fairly. ‘“‘The 
daughters of Zelophehad speak right.” 

Moses had to make an additional and 
supplementary judgment. This it was: 
“Let them marry to whom they think best; 
only to the family of the tribe of their 
father shall they marry.” “Even as the 
Lord commanded Moses, so did the daugh- 
ters of Zelophehad’’; for they became the 
wives of their cousins, ‘‘and their inherit- 
ance remained in the tribe of the family of 
their father.” 

The drama of the far-off first woman’s 
rights movement ends, as all well con- 
structed plays should, with five weddings 
and everybody happy. It is worth while 
to remember the very names of these five 
young things who established a new prece- 
dent in law—at least in Hebrew law—the 
right of daughters to inherit. They were 
Mahlah, Noah (!), Hoglah, Milcah and 
Tirzah. The Book of Numbers does not 
give the names of the bridegrooms, only 
of the brides. Credit to whom credit is 
due. 

To all ancient peoples the race, the tribe, 
was everything, the man only a scrap of 
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the whole. Our common talk about the 
right to live our own lives, about individ- 
uality, would have been empty and un- 
meaning words to them. Only out of such 
a state of mind could nations take form. 
But if this was true of other peoples, it 
was doubly true of the Hebrew, who held 
himself apart from others. And if this was 
doubly true of the Hebrew man, it was 
trebly and quadruply true of the woman. 
The good women who are remembered in 
the Old Testament are given that honor 
almost always because they were links in 
racial greatness. 

The lovely little story of Ruth, who was 
not a Jewess but a Moabitess, is set as if 
it were a jewel in a book of its own, to ex- 
plain why she who was not born among the 
elect nevertheless, by her faithfulness to 
the family and the God of the Hebrews, 
won the right which belonged to all wid- 
ows, to become the wife of the nearest of 
kin of her dead husband. She went with 
the land when Boaz bought it. But in her 
case it earned for her the additional glory of 
becoming the great-grandmother of David. 

Jael, who invited the enemy into her 
tent with lying promises and then drove a 
nail through his forehead while he slept, 
is ‘blessed above women.” Esther gave 
her young beauty in order to put her 
people high in honor. 

To our modern view Vashti, who refused 
to allow her loveliness to be used as a show 
to half-drunken princes because the king 
her lord, too, was ‘‘merry with wine,” also 
was something of a heroine. But her own 
time trembled at the danger of her ex- 
ample. If a wife dared to disobey her 
husband, even when it meant her own 
degradation, what would become of all 
marital authority? Away with her! 


Greek Women of Old 


EVERTHELESS, all through the Old 

Testament there is a certain tender- 
ness and respect for women that wins our 
hearts for Sarah and Rebecca and Rachel, 
for Hannah and Abigail and Bathsheba. 
It was a noble fate to play the part of wife 
or mother of great men. The spiritual 
power of women was felt and recognized 
in that tiny country isolated on the east 
shore of the Mediterranean, and later, 
when Christianity captured far-off races 
who had never thought of women on the 
spiritual basis, we shall have occasion to 
see what this meant to millions of women 
among peoples who knew not Israel. 

When we turn from Palestine to Greece, 
there is a terrible drop so far as women are 
concerned. A great German scholar once 
said that woman was to the Greek an 
object of pleasure or an object of use, but 
he no more thought of loving her for that 
reason that one would love a brandy bot- 
tle or a railroad train. That is not wholly 
true. There were a few Greek men and 
women who caught a glimpse of something 
nobler in their relations. 

But the very names of the gods of love 
among Greeks or Romans, Eros, or Cupid, 
mean desire. 

The essence of our idea of love is that 
it shall not only get, but also give. The 
sweetest romance of Greek literature is 
that of Penelope, and yet if we could read 
it without the color that belongs to our 
modern eyes, it would look like rather a 


pitiful, one-sided romance, 
the story of a woman who 
held her own and kept her 
husband’s property intact 
for twenty years, until her 
baby grew to manhood, and 
then was told by him that her place was in 
the back room where women belonged; who 
was faithful to the husband who dawdled 
homeward, philandering with other women. 
And Helen, the glory of all time, might as 
well have been a cunning statue of infinite 
value, made of gold, with eyes of sapphires 
and girdles of precious stones, the most val- 
uable and beautiful piece of property the 
world has ever seen. One man, Menelaus, 
owned her; another man, Paris, stole her; 
when she stood on the walls of Troy point- 
ing out to the princes of that city the 
Greek warriors who were encamped against 
them, nobody blamed her for having 
brought this terrible war upon them. Why 
should they? She was a piece of property. 
And when the war was over and her orig- 
inal husband took her back home, she sat 
placidly, unreviled, lovely, and admired 
as ever, at his hearth fire. Why shouldn’t 
she? She was a piece of property. 


eAthenian Nothers 


HE Athenian lady was kept in her own 
quarters at the rear of the house. She 
was uneducated, untrained, a slave, a slave 
with the name of wife because, in order to 
keep citizenship pure, she must be born 
of pure Athenian father and mother. She 
could not go out except for certain reli- 
gious processions. Obedience, isolation and 
home work were her three duties. She was 
a direful necessity because men knew no 
other way by which children might be 
brought into the world. But even her 
motherhood was not a very high function. 
There is an extraordinary comment on 
this in one of Aischylus’ plays. You will 
remember what a dirty mess the whole 
history of Agamemnon was. When he 
came home, victorious, from Troy, bring- 
ing Cassandra as part of his plunder, he 
was slain by his wife, Clytemnestra, and 
her paramour. Then, in revenge, Clytem- 
nestra was killed by her son, Orestes, who 
thereupon was hounded from land to land 
by the Furies. Finally, the matter came 
before the high court of Athens. The 
judge was the god Apollo himself. And 
this was Orestes’ defense: He had to 


avenge the murder of his father, but as for, 


his mother, she was only a woman who 
had been introduced into the family. The 
gods found the plea valid. “‘The mother is 
not parent to the child.”” Only the father 
is a parent. The mother is, as it were, the 
soil where the seed grows for a time in 
darkness until it is ready for sun and air. 
‘““Woman is an immortal necessary evil,” 
says one poet; and Hipponax declares 
that a man has two pleasant days with his 
wife, one when he marries her and the 
other when he buries her. 

But outside of Athens? Ah, yes, there 
were marvelously heroic women in Sparta, 
Sparta that trained its girls’ bodies and 
gave them a certain freedom in order that 
they might bear brave sons; and partic- 
ularly when, after it had sunk into a foul 
abyss, and when a few men spent their 
lives trying to bring it back to its old 
standards of morals and vigor, there were 
women by their sides who shared that 
passion of ideal patriotism and the inevi- 
table martyrdom that ended it. 

And out of Greece, too, came two of 
the most notable women of all time, but 
neither of them Athenians. 

On the lovely island of Lesbos, wooded 
with cypress and beech, draped with vines, 
fragrant with violets, roses and laurel, ina 
little self-centered community where Aio- 
lian race tradition gave women greater 
freedom, was born the poetess Sappho. 
Two or three hundred years after her 
death the comic poets, who could not con- 
ceive that a free woman could have been 
a pure woman, began to fling mud at her 
name, mud that has stuck to it ever since 
and made it a synonym for untempered 
passion. They gave her as lovers one poet 
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Would you impair 
your child’s 
sense of taste P 


How the eyes of children sparkle when 
they taste some new food delight! You 
wish you could enjoy anything half so much. 

And yet some parents, unknowingly of 
course, are impairing their children’s sense 
of taste. They are giving their children salt 
that is too strong—salt so strong that it ob- 
scures the real food flavors instead of stimu- 
lating the delicate tasting nerves to an ap- 
preciation of the flavor in the food itself. 

Salt is strong because it contains impuri- 
ties. Pure salt is mild. 


This salt is pure 

Diamond Crystal, ‘“‘The Salt that’s a// 
Salt,” is pure; its purity makes it mild. It 
is refined by a special process, owned exclu- 
sively by Diamond Crystal, which removes 
impurities and gives you salt in the form of 
pure, sterilized, quick-dissolving flakes. 

Give your children Diamond Crystal. Use 
it yourself; compare it with the salt you are 
now using. Ask your grocer for Diamond 
Crystal Shaker Salt (there is no other Shaker 
Salt) in the round, handy-pouring cartons. 
Diamond Crystal may also be had in boxes 
and in sanitary cotton bags. 

The Diamond Crystal Salt Company, since 
1887 makers of “The Salt that’s a// Salt,” 
St. Clair, Michigan. 


Diamond Crystal Iodine Salt, 
prepared at the request of medi- 
cal authorities, is recommended 
for the prevention of goitre. 


Diamond 








May we send you a generous sample 
package of Diamond Crystal Salt and 
the interesting and helpful booklet: 
“tor Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt’? 


Dramonp CrysTat Satt Co., 
Dept. 305, St. Clair, Mich. 
Yes, send me the trial package and booklet, free. 


Name 





—————— Just mail this coupon, -———————-— , 





Street 





City State. 
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Powerful Suction 


Motor 
Brush 


Ask Your Husband 


HE more he knows about fine ma- 

chinery and workmanship the more 
surely he will say “‘Buy a Hamilton Beach 
cleaner. It will last a lifetime.’’ 

He will quickly see the many advan- 
tages of combining powerful super-suc- 
tion with a motor-driven brush, just as 
you know the necessity of getting im- 
bedded as well as surface dirt—and fine 
threads, ravelings, etc. 


&§ Points of 


Superiority 


. Motor—rugged, powerful —develop- 
ing full 1/5th H. P. Cversize armature 
shaft and bearings and unique oiling 
system assure long wear. 

2. Brush—motor driven with single row 
of brushes and four easy adjustments 
to compensate for brush wear. 

3. Suction—as powerful as that found in 
most machines cleaning by air alone. 
Air velocity nearly a mile a minute. 

4. Low Height—(only 744’) makes clean- 
ing under low furniture easy. Bumper 
cord prevents the marring of furniture. 

. Easy to Handle—because of four wheel 
compensating carriage—handle start- 
ing switch and scientific balance of 
machine. 

6. Nozzle—easily adjustable to 3 posi- 
tions for every type and thickness of 
rug or carpet. Finger Tip control. 

7. Dust Bag—easy to clean—with Jiffy 
bag connection, throat flap and felt 
tension pad. 

. Guarantee—fully covers entire ma- 
chine including belt, brush and bag. 
Sold and demonstrated in Your home by 

reliable dealers everywhere. Easy monthly 

payments of course. Write for descrip- 
tive literature and name of nearest dealer. 
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Electrically 
With 
Your 

Machine 


This wonderful motor gives your ma- 
chine the ease of operation and speed 
found in finest electrics. No foot pedal- 
ing—no broken threads. Any sewing 
speed. Sold by reliable dealers every- 
where. Write for interesting literature. 
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who died before she was born and two 
that were born after she died. But her 
own time and island did not know her this 
way. 

Her contemporary, Alczus, called her 
“‘violet-crowned, chaste, sweet-smiling 
Sappho.” Her city put her face on its coins. 

She gathered the young women to- 
gether and taught them to write verses 
and trained them in dances to celebrate 
religious occasions and marriages and fu- 
nerals, and to share in her passion for stars 
and birds and groves and lovely youth. 
All Greece matched her with Homer, and 
called her ‘‘the tenth Muse.” Only one of 
her poems remains; but scholars through 
the ages have hunted through musty tomes 
to pick out here and therea phrase left from 
her lyrics, every one of which, a great mod- 
ern critic says, has a “‘ perfume” of its own. 
Her martyrdom was not of her own time, 
but of all later ages, though there is no 
scrap of evidence to show her passion for 
any man; only for her dear girls. Poor 
little, far-away Sappho! 

The other great woman of Ancient 
Greece, though not of Athens is linked 
with Athens, for she came to it from Mile- 
tus during its heyday, and captured and 


kept its outstanding man, the great Peri- 
cles. He could not marry Aspasia because 
she was not an Athenian, but in all but law 
they were true husband and wife and to 
her home and his came all the notables of 
the day—Socrates, Phidias, the unmatch- 
able sculptor, Anaxagoras, Sophocles, Eu- 
ripides. Staid Athenians actually brought 
their wives, for there was discussion of the 
duties of women. Surely the greatest 
‘“‘salon”’ ever established was built around 
her charm, her wit, her wisdom, her in- 
spiration. And out of it all rose a new 
illumination as to what marriage and the 
relation of husband and wife might mean. 
Did I not say that some of the best friends 
women had ever had were men? From the 
Pericles who adored and protected her, 
and from the Socrates who finally said, he 
learned from her, and from the great Plato 
who learned from Socrates come the sug- 
gestions that in the ideal state there must 
be great women to bear great sons, and 
that women are not without the mental 
and spiritual qualities of men. 

With one picturesque little episode of 
this kind, I must end this brief, scrappy 
introduction to some of our old friends. 
Socrates, whose general habit seems to 


have been to go about questioning people 
until he got them all tangled up and self- 
convicted of ridiculousness, once in a while 
gives us something that is pure delight. 
He had heard that a certain young man 
was giving all his time to public service so, 
meeting the young man, he sat down as it 
were on the curbstone to ask him how he 
had leisure for all this. Because, said the 
young man, his wife was capable of manag- 
ing the household. Did she come to you in- 
structed in such business? How could she, 
since she was not fifteen and had “‘spent 
the preceding part of her life under the 
strictest restraint in order that she might 
see as little, hear as little and ask as few 
questions as possible.” The young man 
goes on to tell how he was persistently kind 
to his wife until she got over being afraid 
of him, and how, then, he developed the 
idea of a partnership in marriage, with re- 
sponsibilities on both sides, in the home 
for the sake of food and clothes and rearing 
children—this was for the wife, while the 
outside was for the man—what kinds of 
virtues, what dovetailing of efforts could 
do; what beauty and, above all, order and 
cleanliness could do; how her part was a 
great executive opportunity. 


C fortune Telling for Old People 


To my mind the old wife whose hus- 
band left her with a home and ample 
means of support or even meager means, 
who lets it go is most unfortunate. The 
disposition to’escape responsibility, and 
the desire for company and affection lead 
her to turn over her property to her ‘chil- 
dren and make her home with them. How 
many times have I seen one of them sitting 
like a prosperous object of charity in her 
son’s house. 

However fond he may be of you, there 
you sit in the room dedicated to you, with 
the nature of a child and the sense of a 
wise old woman, stripped of everything 
that was really your own. 

You have eliminated yourself from your 
own familiar life. 

You are a foreigner in a world made by 
younger people, whose ideals and standards 
fit neither your virtues nor your perversi- 
ties and very few of your convictions. 
These people may be your own flesh and 
blood, but they do not think as you do, 
nor believe the things you must believe to 
comfort yourself in the lengthening shad- 
ows of your years. 

This is what you sold the birthright of 
your second childhood to gain, when you 
would have been happier drooling about 
the garden of the old home place. It 
might have been lonely at times, but wiser 
to have employed a servant and remained 
there. 

It is true that you have grown feeble 
and might have died alone in your bed 
some night without your loved ones to 
weep beside you, which is a comfort and a 
privilege, I admit. But you die only once, 
and rarely is one ever aware of what is 
going on then. Meanwhile you might 
have avoided the splendid discomforts of 
John’s house, not to mention his difficult 
family. 

Instead, you are sitting dressed up like 
a poor old doll in elegant frocks you would 
never have chosen, with all your energies 
suppressed and your vagaries vainly grati- 
fied. If you make so much as a motion to 
do something for yourself, everybody in 
the room springs to their feet and ex- 
claims: “Sit down, mother”—*‘ Don’t 
exert yourself, darling’”—‘“‘Let me do 
that, grandmother’’—all very fine and 
kind, but you get tired of it. The time 
comes when you long to assert yourself 
and perform your own deeds. 

No matter what you think of what goes 
on in that house, you cannot express an 
adverse opinion, which is a fearful hard- 
ship when you have reached the age of 
higher criticism concerning all human 
affairs except your own. 


(Continued from Page 33) 


It may be that you are a poor old 
mother, imported at last to live with your 
rich son because there is nowhere else for 
you to live. There the situation is not 
your fault and you can exercise a little 
independence. 

My advice under these circumstances is 
to choose a pastor at once, not so much to 





nourish you spiritually, but as a sort of 
safety valve to the righteous indignation 
you. are sure to accumulate sooner or 
later. To confide a view of your griev- 
ances to him is a pardonable breach of 
trust, even if they do reflect on the fam- 
ily. He cannot help you except by his 
prayers. Still it is a relief to get your case 
before the Lord in this legitimate manner. 

Endeavor to keep a few of your own 
habits and a few of your dearer preju- 
dices. If, for example, you belong to 
the old-fashioned apron-bearing type of 
woman, you are attached to this garment. 
You feel too apparent without one. There- 
fore cling to your little ruffled armor in 
front, no matter what your elegant 
daughter-in-law says about aprons being 
the badge of a servant. Point out to her 
how well and honorably you have served. 
But do not criticize her for bobbing her 
hair, although it gives her an old, hard- 
ened and doubtful look. Merely admit, by 
way of not being offensively silent, that 
short hair must be cool and refreshing to a 
hot head. 

If you belong to the other gentlewoman 
class of your period who did not swear by 
their aprons, but did wear lacy frills in the 
neck and sleeves of their frocks, stick to 
your little fluted ruchings and pin your 
collar with the brooch which contains the 
miniature of your son John when he was 
a little boy with curls. You can afford the 
artistic license of such a costume. You 
will look like the family portait of a lady 


before your family grew rich and prosper- 
ous and lost its position in the best society. 

If your granddaughter is grown up and 
has a “boyish bob,” rolls her stockings, 
paints her face and stays out late at night 
like a dissipated man—hold your tongue. 
It is useless to appea] to her modesty or 
her conscience. She has no conscience as 
you recognize the meaning of that term, 
and she despises modesty as you despise 
vulgarity. Never appeal to her woman- 
hood. She would laugh. She is only a 
woman in gender. She wants to practice 
being one as a man practices being a man. 
She has not been brought up according to 
any standard. You can exercise no possible 
influence over her now. She must run her 
course. 

Leave her to go her own gait, but hold 
fast to your own decencies. Wear your 
skirts as wide and as long as your dear 
old delicacy demands. Some day when 
she may be ready to call upon the hills and 
the mountains to fall upon her and hide 
her, she will remember what a good and 
lovely old thing you were and come creep- 
ing back to your ideals. 

It was long an accepted fact that grand- 
parents are too indulgent to make good 
parents, but as conditions are now they 
are the best chance we have to get the 
children trained. Their own fathers and 
mothers have resigned. 

I heard the mother of two children ex- 
plaining the other day why she was send- 
ing them to an Episcopalian Sunday 
school. The church was near by, while her 
own was across town. “Too far to go 
alone, and, of course, I cannot let them 
grow up without religious training. So I 
send them to this Episcopal church,” she 
explained artlessly. 

Her own obligation to ground her chil- 
dren in the Scriptures and to establish 
their faith does not occur to her. The 
modern child frequently gets no better re- 
ligious training than the heathen taught 
by a missionary. 

So if your son’s younger children are not 
past the catechism age, you have a very 
useful life before you in his house. You 
are at the right age to believe and teach 
the Scriptures more clearly to a child than 
any theologian ever can. 

As for me, I am planning to make as few 
changes as possible in my way of living, 
which I have learned to the last prayer 
and hope long ago, and to grow old as 
wittily as possible one day ata time. If I 
grow a trifle soft in the head at last, I may 
become more like the little child I was in 
the beginning, who believed in God so 
happily. 
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The smart fashion of 
YOUTH and HEALTH 


has come to stay 










tT? NEW AGE of feminine sports and feminine freedom 
demands the youthfully slim figure, radiantly alive. 
Every muscle must be trimly in place, with no sagging or 
bulging to mar the clear, clean beauty of outline. 

The Spencer Designing Service will help you to express 
this radiant youth in your figure lines. And remember 
that youthful posture of itself produces better health—a 
more radiant vitality. 


Spencer: 


orsets 
are never 

sold in 
stores 


The Spencer Style Diagnosis of Your Figure 


The Spencer Designers chart every line of your figure 
from information supplied by a trained corsetiere. They 
then design a garment to meet your individual needs, 
which will safeguard you from every strain of fatigue, 
will prevent unsightly spots of surplus flesh—and above 
all, will be entirely comfortable. 


Call the Spencer Corsetiere 


She will come to your home and make a complete study 
of your figure. This will not obligate you, in any way. If 
you do not find her name in your telephone book listed 
under “Spencer Corsetiere,” send the coupon below and 
we will send her to you at once. 
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Nore: The Spencer Designing System creates flexible 4 perfect, light 
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141 Derby Ave., New Haven, Conn. 





: Please send me booklet ‘Your Corsets Especially Designed for 
You,” and address of nearest Spencer Corsetiere. 
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"We create a design especially for you’ 
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THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY 7 141 DERBY AVENUE - NEW HAVEN, CONN. ; We will train ambitious women to be Spencer Corse- 
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and begins to manipulate the dials. HERBERT goes out L. 

with the overcoat.) 

CAROLINE (dryly): "We haven’t tried. We’re not all 
out of our minds about it, papa. (She smothers this, and 
he does not hear her.) 

Mrs. WINSTEAD: Isn’t Roger —— 

WINSTEAD (not turning from the radio): Yes; he’s there. 
No WGCI yet. Maybe too early. No static, though. Yes, I 
brought him. 

[ROGER enters L. He is a pleasant-looking young man, about 
twenty-seven—a little nervous this evening. He 
goes to Mrs. WINSTEAD /irst. 

ROGER: Do you think you can stand me so 
soon again? Mr. Winstead was so kind as to 
ask me, and I just couldn’t —— 

Mrs. WINSTEAD (cordially): We’re all glad 
you couldn’t, Roger. (She returns to her chair 
and magazine.) 

ANITA (a little languidly): Yes, indeed, if 
you can stand the quiet. (She gives him her hand 
carelessly, with her eyes on the chessboard.) 

ROGER: Thank you, Anita. Good evening, 
Caroline. 

[CAROLINE nods smilingly and murmurs; then 

studies the chessboard. 

ROGER (amiably): I won’t interrupt your game. (He 
walks down to the sofa where HERBERT has been sitting, and 
picks up HERBERT’S book.) 

ANITA (coldly): We'll be through before so very long, 
probably. 

ROGER (pleasantly): Oh, don’t let me disturb you—not 
for the world! (He sits, looking over the book. ANNIE returns 
L., and as the dialogue continues she removes the tray and 
coffee cups, going out R.) 

WINSTEAD: No static at all tonight. No signals either. I 
know the batteries are all right. Just had ’em charged. 
Something wrong, though. 

Mrs. WINSTEAD (benevolenily): Can’t you fix it? 

WINSTEAD: I wish my mechanical education hadn’t been 
neglected. I never felt that till lately. Do you know any- 
thing about wiring or tubes or batteries, Roger? 

ROGER (smiling): No, sir. I’m just a lawyer, too—I mean 
I’m irying to be. 

WINSTEAD (seriously): Ah, the new generation’ll know 
more. (He still turns the dials and looks at nothing else.) 
When my daughters reach marriageable age I intend to in- 
sist that neither shall pay any attention to a man who has 
not a gift for engineering. (Both of the girls laugh.) What’s 
the matter? 

[ROGER takes a small notebook from his pocket and writes 
in it. 

CAROLINE: Anita certainly must be marriageable because 
she’s older than I am, and J am—practically. 

WINSTEAD (overlooking this as he fiddles with the dials): 
Has Herbert been any better behaved today, or is he still 
talking boys’ camp? 

[HERBERT enters R. unobserved. 

Mrs. WINSTEAD (wearily): Yes; all day long. 

WINSTEAD (grimly): I'll settle that. 

[HERBERT sits on the sofa beside ROGER. ROGER tears from 
his notebook the sheet upon which he has been scribbling, 
places it in HERBERT’S book and hands him the book open to 
the page upon which the small sheet from the notebook has 
been placed. HERBERT reads with interest, his lips moving as 
he follows the words; then he frowns and looks inquiringly at 
ROGER; but ROGER sits looking pleasantly off into space. 
HERBERT coughs at him, without result; then nudges him 
with some emphasis. ROGER looks at him, aggrieved. HER- 
BERT puts his finger on a word ROGER has written and in lip 
motion inquires silently, “‘What’s that?”’ ROGER whispers 
to him briefly from the side of his mouth. 

WINSTEAD (during this): I would like to get WGCI to- 
night. There’s a good symphony concert and then a lecture 
I’m anxious to hear. 

CAROLINE (under her breath): Oh, golly! 

WINSTEAD (frowning): What? 

CAROLINE (sweetly): I was thinking that’ll be nice. 

WINSTEAD: Herbert! 

HERBERT: Yes, sir? (He hastily slips the paper into an 
inner pocket of his jacket.) 

WINSTEAD: Come here and see if you can find what’s the 
matter? 

ANITA: Fancy asking Herbert! 

WINSTEAD (crossly): Yes. But it happens he knows. The 
coming generation does know. He made a set when he was 
only eleven years old, didn’t he? Herbert! 

HERBERT (eagerly) : If I do will you let me go to that 
camp? 

WINSTEAD (angrily): I will not! You come here and see 
what’s wrong. 

HERBERT (plaintively, as he rises and goes to the table): All 
right. Everybody else can do what they please in this house; 
but not me. (He goes under the table on his hands and knees, 
the cover almost concealing him.) I got to slave and moil and 
toil for everybody that tells me to; but if J want to do any- 
thing, oh, no! Just moil and toil, that’s all! (He reappears 
for a moment.) Father, for the last time, I ask you: Are you 
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going to let me go to the Fitzgerald Lake Boys’ Camp for 
the summer on the eighth of June, like everybody else that 
has any decency in the way they’re being brought up, or are 
you not? I ask you, father: Are you? Or are you not? 

WINSTEAD: I am not. 

HERBERT (desperately): All 
right, then! (He disappears 
again under the table cover.) 

WINSTEAD: Can’t you find 
what’s the matter? 

HERBERT: Nothing’s the 
matter. (He reappears, looking 
excited.) It’s all right—ab-so- 
loot-ly all right. (He rises.) 
Absolootly ! 

WINSTEAD: Then why can’t 
I get anything? 

HERBERT (returning to the 
sofa): I think you will—pretty 
soon. Just wait a little, and you’ll get something, papa. 
(His tone is serious, and it interests ROGER, who looks at him 
anxiously; but HERBERT gives no sign of being aware of 
ROGER’S interest, and merely sits down again beside him.) 

WINSTEAD: Maybe the aerial’s down. 

HERBERT: It isn’t. 

WINSTEAD: Or the wiring through under the floor. I wish 
you’d go down in the cellar and 

HERBERT: I was down there just before dinner. It’s all 
right, and you'll get something before long. You see if you 
don’t. It’s not time yet. 

WINSTEAD (looking at his watch): It is too. It’s eight- 
forty-five and WGCI always (He turns as a CHAUFFEUR 
enters R.; he still wears his overcoat and has his cap in his 
hand; he is also carrying a black leather portfolio.) 

THE CHAUFFEUR: I beg pardon, sir, but you left this in 
the car. I thought probably you’d want it. 

WINSTEAD: I do. Give it to Annie, and tell her to put it 
on my desk. Charles, see if you can find anything wrong 
with this machine. (He turns to it again.) 

THE CHAUFFEUR: Yes, sir; I'll try. (He crosses, passing 
near HERBERT. HERBERT, without any change of expression, 
kicks him upon one of his leather leggings. THE CHAUFFEUR 
goes on apparently unconscious of this attack and, stooping 
hurriedly, examines the battery connections beneath the table.) 

THE CHAUFFEUR: No, sir. It appears to be all right. You 
ought to get something pretty soon, sir. (Goes R. At the 
door he gives a brief look back at HERBERT, who looks at him 
seriously. THE CHAUFFEUR exits R.) 

WINSTEAD (mumbling crossly): Yes; I know I ought; but 
I don’t. 

ANITA: Oh, dear! Do move, Caroline. 

CAROLINE (moving): Check! 

ANITA: Oh, I saw that silly thing coming. : 

CAROLINE (tauntingly): Well, what you going todoabout it? 

HERBERT (morosely): Children! Children! 

ANITA (rising): It’s a foolish game anyhow. (She comes 
down.) 

CAROLINE (protesting): But it isn’t checkmate. 

ANITA (languidly): Oh, well; let it go for that. 

HERBERT (maliciously): I expect she wants my seat. 
(Sweetly.) Did you want to sit here, Anita, next to —— 

ANITA (calmly): Why, yes; it seems to 
me about time somebody noticed we have 
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HERBERT (more plaintively): I got to go to bed, 
papa. 

WINSTEaD: Allright. It doesn’t seems as though I’d 
get anything at all. 

HERBERT (genily): Keep trying, papa. (Exit R.) 

CAROLINE: Papa, have we got to listen to principles 
of bank bookkeeping? 

WINSTEAD: You have, if I can get ’em. 

CAROLINE: Oh, dear! (Her attitude in her chair becomes 
despairing.) 

WINSTEAD: I don’t understand anybody’s not being {as. 
cinated—whatever we get. To think that other human be. 
ings—perhaps thousands of miles away—are communicating 
with us through mere nothingness and yet through earth and 
water and stone walls and brick and mortar—it’s always a 
miracle. You never know when you may get something 
from—why, it might be New Zealand, or Mars! 

CAROLINE: But every night, papa! Can’t you evere—- 

WINSTEAD: Hush! I think something’s coming. 

ROGER (in a low tone to ANITA): Do you think Herbert 
was right? 

ANITA: It isn’t likely. But when? 

ROGER: When he said I ought to have known you’d come 
and sit here. (He keeps his voice down so that it is for her 
alone.) 

ANITA (coldly): One has to sit somewhere, I suppose. 

ROGER: Well, do you—do you mind it’s being here? 

ANITA (frowning): What’s being here? 

ROGER: You. 

ANITA: What are you talking about? 

ROGER (gently): You—and me. 

ANITA (brusquely): Well, please don’t. 

ROGER: But I can’t help feeling that way. 

ANITA (coldly): What way? 

ROGER: The way I do feel. 

ANITA: About what? 

ROGER: About you. 

ANITA (icily): Do you mind not being personal? 

ROGER (bleakly): Yes—I mind. 

ANITA: Well, don’t do it, whether you mind orenot. In 
the first place it would ruin your prospects with papa, and 
in the second—it isn’t pleasing to me. 

ROGER (gloomily): I don’t mind ruining the prospects. 

ANITA: Well, I don’t care to be the cause of anybody’s— 
(She has unconsciously begun to speak louder. WINSTEAD looks 
round at her, annoyed. She catches this and finishes in a lower 
voice.)—of anybody’s ruining them. (ROGER is thoroughly 
depressed.) 

WINSTEAD: I’m beginning to get something. 

[He is right. A tinny and unpleasant sound begins to be 
noticeable, something in the nature of ‘‘music”’ upon a comb 
and paper, or perhaps a mouth organ. 

CAROLINE: What is that horrible sound? Surely it isn’t 
meant for music! 

WINSTEAD: Hush! (He takes a radio log form from the 
table and a pencil from his pocket.) I think it’s WICG. It 
sounds like it. That’s Maryville, Tennessee. Think of our 
hearing music all the way from the Blue Ridge Mountains. 

Mrs. WINSTEAD (looking up from her magazine): Is it in- 
deed? (She is polite more than interested.) 

WINSTEAD: I wish he’d announce the station. I can’t tell 
certainly till he does. There; that’s getting better. (The 
tinny sound now identifies itself as a solo on the harmonicon 
and an extremely ill-played one.) Yes, that’s better. 

CAROLINE: ‘‘Better!’’ Oh, dear! 

Mrs. WINSTEAD (gently): Don’t you think you could get 
some other station, dear? 

WINSTEAD: Wait until they finish this, 
and he announces the station. It might 





a guest in the house. (She sits between 
him and ROGER, smiling at HERBERT.) 


be one I’ve never picked up before. 








HERBERT (indignantly, as he rises): 
They don’t care what anybody thinks 
about ’em. (To ROGER) J knew she’d be 





[The solo becomes more painful, and MRs. 
WINSTEAD, CAROLINE and ANITA show 
signs of suffering. 

Mrs. WINSTEAD (after bearing all she 





Gver here pretty soon—if you didn’t go 
over there! 

ROGER (smiling): I wish I’d known it, 
Herbert. 

HERBERT: You must be pretty dumb if 
you didn’t. (ANITA, not bothered, laughs 
gayly.) 

WINSTEAD (listening with his ear close to 
the horn): Be quiet, please. 

HERBERT. (sternly to ANITA): See? 
You're getting papasore. (He crosses to R.) 

WINSTEAD: Where are you going, 
Herbert? ce 

HERBERT: Going to bed. 

CAROLINE (astonished): Why, I never heard of such a 
thing! 

ANITA: Before nine o’clock and without being told! 

HERBERT (plaintively): My goodness and heavens! 
Can’t I even go to bed in this house when I feel like it? 

WINSTEAD: If I could just get WGCI, there’s a lecture you 
ought to listen to first. 

HERBERT: What’s it on? 

WINSTEAD: On the principles of bank bookkeeping. 








can): You don’t think you could get 
something else, Henry? 

WINSTEAD: Wait, I think this number 
is about over. He’ll announce the sta- 
tion now. (But the music continues.) 

CAROLINE: It’s getting worse! 

WINSTEAD (soothingly): Just a minute! 
Just a minute. It’s almost over. There! 
(The “music” stops abruptly.) Now we'll 
see where it was from. I’m sure that was 
Maryville, Tennessee—WICG. Listen. 
I want to hear this. 

B. A HOLLow Voice: You have just been 

listening to a harmonicon solo by George 

Jack-Jack, the noted harmonicon solo player, and I am 
sure you all enjoyed it as much as we did here in the studio. 

CAROLINE: Oh, you.are? 

WINSTEAD (sharply): Hush! 

THE HoLiow Voice: Mr. George Jack-Jack is one of 
America’s foremost pufformers on the harmonicon, and 
am sure it gives him great pleasure to have brought 





(Continued on Page 203) 
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‘Ge wise vogue of the 


pure fruit juice drink has ob- 
viously come to stay. These 
delicious pure fruit beverages 
are now served everywhere; 
and everywhere in the most 
delightful of them one finds 
this fragrant purple juice of 
fresh grapes. 





One finds this delicious juice 


of Fresh 


Va pes 








Welch Punch—Add to one pint 
Welch’s the juice of three 
lemons and one orange and dis- 
solve init one cup of sugar. Then 
add two pints of water. (It is 
especially delicious if one pint is 
sparkling water.) If sparkling 
water is used, add it just before 
serving. Serve very cold. 


Welch’s Sparkling—Half-fill 
tall glasses with Welch’s, add 








of ripe grapes so appropriate 
for all occasions—meals or be- 
tween meals—blended with 
ginger ale, perhaps, or charged with sparkling 
water; combined with other fresh fruit juices, or 
frostily i inviting with crushed ice. 


And the finest hotels serve Welch’s every day 
for the breakfast fruit juice course, in thin fruit 
juice glasses set deep in fine-crushed ice. 

For Welch’s is pure fruit juice; pure juice 
squeezed out from fine Concord grapes a few 
hours after they are cut from the vine. 


That is why its flavor has a rare delicacy and 
why each glass brings you all the health-giving 
qualities of fresh fruit. 


Relying on its cool refreshment and its utter 
healthfulness, hospital dietitians recommend 
Welch’s for the convalescent and the feverish; 
careful mothers choose it for their children—for 
after school or regular meals. And at soda foun- 
tains it is the favorite drink of the ever-increasing 
number who realize the value of pure fruit drinks. 


cAmerica’s Greatest Food Authorities tell us: 


“Mineral salts that children especially must have 
to build up their bodies are in each glass of 

Welch’s; with vitamins, nourishing fruit sugar, 
laxative properties that modern diets need, and 
natural fruit elements that turn to alkalies in the 
body and help to overcome the hyper-acidity so 
common today. 

“And that very flavor, color, fragrance we de- 
light in are important for our health. For they 
awaken appetite and thereby start the whole di- 
gestive process right.” 


For a simple dinner-party that still must be 


Establishes the Mode 
of the Refreshing 
Fruit Juice Drink 


charming, a most successful beverage is Welch’s 
with Ginger Ale—served in thin tumblers, very 
cold. Fill tumblers one-third to one-half with 
Welch’s; then fill with ginger ale. For after-theatre 
suppers, for afternoon refreshments, serve it in 
tall glasses. 


With a sandwich and rarebit supper one of 
these drinks is interesting: 


Grape Rickey—Half-fill tall glasses with Welch’s. 
Add to each the juice of one lime, sugar to taste, 
and shaved ice, and fill with sparkling water. 


























Serve it for the breakfast fruit juice with crushed ice 


to each a spoon of cracked ice, 
and fill with sparkling water. 


More of the delightfully refreshing fruit beverages so 
especially wanted in the summer season are described 
in our booklet, “The Vital Place of Appetite in Diet.” 
Mail the coupon for it today. You will want Welch’s 
at some time every day. The Welch Grape Juice Co., 
Westfield, N. Y. Makers of Welch’s Grape Juice, 
Grapelade, Preserves, and other Quality Products. 


- Canadian plant,—St. Catharines, Ontario. 


Exclusive Hotels serve Welch’s Grape Juice daily for 
the ‘Breakfast Fruit Juice. ~Among them: 
New York City 


New York City 
New York City 


The Wa.porr-ASTORIA 
The Piaza 
The RoosEvELT 


The BLACKSTONE Chicago 

The BELLEVUE-STRATFORD Philadelphia 
Hore STATLER Detroit 
Hore. SrTaTLerR Cleveland 
The FonTENELLE Omaha 


Los ANGELES BILTMORE 
The Patace Hore. 

The WiLLARD 

The TuTwiLER 

The St. CHARLES 

New NIco.iet Hore 


Los Angeles 

San Francisco 
Washington, D.C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
New Orleans 
Minneapolis 


FREE: recipe book of fruit juice drinks. 
p>) g 


Tue We cu Grape Juice Co., 
Dept. J-23, Westfield, N. Y. 





I would like a free copy of your book of delicious fruit juice drinks, 


“The Vital Place of Appetite in Diet.” 
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The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


WHY this way of baking 
is supplanting 


all other methods 


 paeae of the Jdetter results they get, thou- 
sands of women the country over are chang- 
ing their whole baking equipment. They are prov- 
ing by practical experience in their own kitchens 
what recent scientific tests have demonstrated in 
one of the country’s greatest cooking schools 


—that foods are lighter, creamier, more luscious 
when baked in Pyrex than when baked in metal 
utensils. 


Dozens of popular everyday recipes were tested 
in the various wares women use for home baking. 


The Pyrex-baked foods outranked all others! 


Scientists tell you such results are just what they 


Cups oF Pyrex bake smoother Custards, 
lighter, more delicate Pop-Overs, Muffins, 
Cup Cakes, Puddings. 


Tue Pyrex Loar PAN bakes more delicious 
Meat or Fish Loaves, Scalloped Vegetables, 
Cheese Dishes, Baked Beans. It is often con- © 
venient to use two of these loaf pans, one for | 
@ vegetable and the other for meat, and place 
them side by side in front of the hostess. 


would expect. They find that heat acts through 
Pyrex more effectively than through metal utensils. 
Flooding through the transparent glass, it pene- 
trates every part of the food, baking the bottom 
and center as evenly and as perfectly as the top. 


Foods stay hot for a second helping! 


These tests prove also what women have declared ever 
since they began using Pyrex—that it keeps foods hotter. 
Heat is held so much longer by Pyrex than by other bak- 


MacarRONI AND CHEESE, 
Casseroles of Meat, Baked 
Beans, Rice au Gratin, 
Baked Puddings, such pop- 
ular dishes can be baked and 
served—creamy, hot and 
luscious, as they are meant 
to be—in Pyrex casseroles. 
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Hasu finds new deliciousness baked in the shape 
of croquettes in the Pyrex utility dish, which also 
bakes better Apples, Stuffed Peppers or Tomatoes. 


ing utensils that foods now stay hot fora second helping! 


After years of service Pyrex is just as attractive for 
the table as the day you first used it. There are no 
hard-to-clean baking utensils when you use Pyrex—just 
clear sparkling glass that you wash together with your 
silver and china. Even if baking is forgotten and left 
too long in the oven, Pyrex is unharmed. It never dis- 
colors, never crazes, never shows any signs of wear! 


Better results in all your baking 


Start now having the better baking results which the 
use of Pyrex gives. Try a// your favorite recipes in 
Pyrex. Like the cooking experts who made these tests, 
you will be surprised how much better good baking can 
be! The new Pyrex booklet tells all about these tests 
and gives many easily prepared new recipes. Send for 
a free copy. 


The five Pyrex dishes shown here take care of all 
ordinary baking. Others to answer special purposes are 
shown in the new booklet. All leading department and 
hardware stores carry Pyrex. Look for the word 
“PYREX” stamped in the glass itself. Corning Glass 
Works, Dept. 11, Corning, N. Y. 


FREE —Booklet telling of these New Tests 








| 
Please send me the free booklet telling all about these new | 
Pyrex tests, and full of recipes and short cuts to better baking. | 


Corninc Giass Works, Dept. 11, Cornine, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 200) 


this ray of sunshine into the homes of so 
many thousands of you listening in to- 
night and enjoying our concert. We have 
telegrams for request numbers from Mr. 
and Mrs. Lyman C. Swolsmun, of Toledo, 
Louisiana, and from Carl Daugherty, of 
Minneapolis, also a telegram from W. C. 
Bilger, of Flaxtown, Canada: “I am en- 
joying your concert very much, especially 
the harmonicon solos.” Thank you Mr. 
Bilger. We have also other telegrams 
which I will read to you presently. In the 
meantime, here is old faithful Joe Cool- 
idge, with his Hawaiian ukulele. Step 
right up, Joe. Ready, Joe? Ladies and 
gentlemen, Mr. Joe Coolidge will en- 
tertain us with a ukulele solo, entitled 
My Honolulu Lulu. Mr. Coolidge, ladies 
and gentlemen. All right, Joe. (A ukulele 
is heard to play, but not excellently.) 

WINSTEAD (disappointed): He didn’t 
give the station. 

Mrs. WINSTEAD: Henry, don’t you 
think you could 

WINSTEAD: Wait. This must be some 
very powerful station. They had tele- 
grams from Louisiana and Canada and 
all over. Just a minute. This won’t last 
long. 

CAROLINE: I hope not. Why, even Her- 
bert can play a ukulele that well! It’s awful! 

WINSTEAD: Just a minute. It’s almost 
over. Just one There! (The ukulele 
stops playing.) Listen. 

THE HOLLOW VOICE: Splendid, Joe, 
splendid! Short but sweet, huh? Ladies 
and gentlemen, you have been listening to 
a solo by Mr. Joseph Coolidge upon his 
Hawaiian ukulele, entitled My Hono- 
lulu Lulu, and I’m sure it brought as 
much pleasure to all you folks listening in 
out there all over the country as it did to 
us right here in the studio, where a small 
but most appreciative audience is gath- 
ered, I can assure you. This is P. C. Wool- 
worth announcing, otherwise known as 
Smiling Eyes. We: have received some 
more telegrams while you have so enjoy- 
ably been listening to Joe, and I will take 
pleasure in reading them to you later. 
This concludes the second part of our pro- 
gram at the studio, and we will now trans- 
fer you to the stage of the Imperial Theater 
for a duet or male chorus composed of 
Tom Mills and Signor Perlatti Perlatto, 
the Neapolitan tenor, in a song entitled 
The Last Rose of Summer, written and 
composed by Admiral Smith, of the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, with ukulele accompani- 
ment. This is by way of surprise and a 
very special number, which I’m sure you'll 
all enjoy to your heart’s content. Just one 
moment. Please stand by. 

ANITA: Why, that’s queer! 

WINSTEAD: What is? 

ANITA: I never knew The Last Rose 
of Summer was composed by anybody in 
the navy. 

WINSTEAD: He said Navy Yard. Who 
did compose it then? 

ANITA: Why—why, Tosti, didn’t he? 

CAROLINE: No. You're thinking of 
Good-by, My Lover, Good-by. 

ANITA: You mean, Good-by, Summer! 

CAROLINE: I don’t either! I mean 

WINSTEAD: Hush! 

[The ukulele is heard again. 

ANITA: Why, that’s some more uku- 
lele. I thought he said —— 

WINSTEAD: Hush. 

[Two male voices of no very great excellence 
are heard to sing The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer as a duet. 

Mrs. WINSTEAD (before they have got 
very far): Henry, if you could get another 
station —— 

WINSTEAD: Wait! This isn’t going to 
last long. 

CAROLINE: But they’ve got to go all 
through the song, haven’t they? They 
may even sing two verses. 

WINSTEAD (soothingly): No. They 
usually don’t. It’ll be over in just a min- 
ute now—just a minute. 

ANITA: But it isn’t! 

WINSTEAD: Just a minute more, and 
1’11—I’ll —— (The song concludes.) There! 
Now we'll get it. 
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THE HOLLOw VOICE: Back in the studio 
again. This is T. C. Cowes announcing, 
otherwise known as Sleepy Eyes. 

ANITA: Sleepy Eyes! I’m sure he said 
his name was something else a minute ago. 
How queer! 

WINSTEAD: Listen! 

THE HOLLow VOIcE: Ladies and gentle- 
men—and I hope a few of the kiddies are 
being allowed to stay up, too, to enjoy our 
concert and the rest of the program—you 
have just been listening to Joe Wilds and 
Signor Tasmania Columbo, of the Metro- 
politan Opera House —— 

ANITA: Why, that’s queer! 

WINSTEAD: Keep quiet! 

THE HOLLOW VOICE (continuing without 
a break): —— singing The Last Rose of 
Summer on the stage of the Empire The- 
ater to a large audience, and we are now 
back in our own studio, where we are going 
to have the pleasure—I should say the 
great pleasure—of listening to Lieutenant 
Colonel Reginald Bozoorus, of the Nine- 
teenth Cavalry Band, the champion cor- 
netist of the United States. Colonel 
Bozoorus is going to give us his famous 











cornet solo entitled Brown Eyes, Why 

Are You Blue, a request number in answer 

to a long-distance call from Mrs. Elise— 

wait a minute till-I get that name.. Thank 

you, Smitty. Oh, yes—in answer to a 

long distance call from Mrs. Elsie T. 

Burnbush, of 127 Central Avenue, Bronx- 

ville, New York. 

WINSTEAD: This is a very powerful 
station. 

ANITA (puzzled): Do lieutenant colonels 
play the cornet? I never heard —— 

WINSTEAD: Hush, please. 

THE HOLLow VoIceE: Ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the radio audience, Lieutenant 
Colonel Boroozus in a cornet solo. 

CAROLINE: ‘‘Boroozus?” I know he 
called him ‘‘Bozoorus’”’ the first time. 

WINSTEAD: Listen, can’t you? 

[The solo is undeniably painful to the ear. 
It is at times piercingly loud, but is never 
quite on key; and the listeners do not 
enjoy it. 

CAROLINE: Why, this is the worst of 
all! 

ANITA: It sounds quite as much like 
a comb-and-paper solo to me as it does 
like a cornet. (She is correct here.) 

WINSTEAD: I guess there’s some static, 
after all. += 

Mrs. WINSTEAD (putting her hands over 
her ears): Really, Henry, I don’t believe 
we can —— 

WINSTEAD (soothingly): Now, just a 
minute! This is going to be over before 
you know it. It won’t take long, and then 
we'll get the name of the station and try 
something else. It’ll soon be over now. 

CAROLINE (earnestly): Papa, that’s just 
the very worst noise I ever heard in my life. 
Seriously, it is. 

WINSTEAD (a litile irritably): Well, it’s 
only going to last a minute or so longer, 
isn’t it? You can wait that long, can’t you? 

CAROLINE: I don’t know if I can and 
live. 

WINSTEAD: I admit it isn’t a good pro- 
gram. In fact, I believe it’s the poorest 
one I ever listened to. But this won’t last 
long; and then it may get better. 

ANITA: “May get better?” It’s got 
to. It can’t get worse. 


WINSTEAD (testily): Now just a little 
patience, please! (The music ceases; and 
WINSTEAD with satisfaction hitches his chair 
closer to the loud speaker, his ear toward the 
orifice.) There. Now we'll get it. 

THE HOLLOW VoIcE: You have just 
been listening to Lieutenant Borooshus, - 


of the Hundred and Nineteenth Cavalry ~ 


Brigade, executing a cornet solo entitled 
Brown Eyes, Why Are You Blue? This is 
Smiling Eyes announcing. 

ANITA: I never heard anything so mixed 
up. 
CAROLINE: He may be drinking. 

WINSTEAD: Please! Please! 

THE HOLLOW VoIcE: This concludes 
the musical part of our program for the 
evening. And now, ladies and gentlemen, 
I am going to make a special announce- 
ment that I know is going to give you all 
a great, great pleasure. This is in the 
nature of a surprise, which we are enabled 
to offer you through the generosity of 
Mr. Thomas R. Thomas, president and 
general manager of the Fleabottle Can- 
neries Corporation. 

WINSTEAD: See? I told you it would 
get better. The best minds in the country 
are employed to deliver these lectures. 

THE HOLLOW VOICE: Owing to Mr. 
Thomas’ generosity we. have arranged 
for a series of lectures by Professor Peter 
Peterson, of our State University, and 
Professor Peterson is with us tonight, pre- 
pared for his first talk on the subject, en- 
titled Family Life in the Home. Now, 


’ folks, this is something you'll all enjoy, 


and if any of the kiddies are still remain- 
ing up, it will give them something to 
think about, too, as well as the grown-ups. 
Ladies and gentlemen, Professor Peter 
Peters. 

ANITA: I know he called him Peterson 
before. Now it’s Peters. 

WINSTEAD: Hark! 
[A subdued cough is heard. 
- WINSTEAD (greatly pleased): Did you 
hear him cough? That’s the professor, 
just coming up to the microphone. You 
can even hear him cough! (The cough is 
repeated.) There! He did it again! Just 
think of it—what a wonderful thing it is, 
to sit here, ‘probably a thousand miles 
away, and listen toa man coughing! 

CAROLINE (apparently in earnest): Who 
could ask life for more than that? 


WINSTEAD: He’s going to begin. You | 
can hear him breathing on the microphone. 


Listen. ; 
[A second hollow voice is heard. It.differs in 
quality from the first one. 

THE SECOND VOICE: Ladies and gentle- 
men of the radio audience, I am here to 
speak to you this evening on family life 
in the home and to tell you how it ought 
to be run and the right way it ought to be 
conducted; and if you have any respect 
for justice in the way you expect to bring 
up your children I will kindly ask you to 
pay pretty close attention to what I’m 
going to tell you about family life in the 
home; and if you follow my advice in 
these matters it will do a lot of good to all 
concerned. (The cough is heard again.) 

WINSTEAD (pleased): Hear that cough? 

CAROLINE (with seeming innocent fer- 
vor): Yes. I like it even better than I do 
the lecture. 

WINSTEAD: Sh! 

THE SECOND VOICE: F’r instance, you 
take a case where there are both boys and 
girls in the same family. Well, what usu- 
ally happens? Ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred, the father and mother both 
show nothing but partiality and indul- 
gences to the daughters, whereas the boy 
in this family will be ordered around and 
made to fetch and carry and toil and 
moil and even sent on errands for his own 
sisters and everything. Well, there isn’t 
any justice in any such treatment. 

CAROLINE: Goodness! I’m glad Her- 
bert isn’t here to listen to this Professor 
Peters! It would make him worse than 
ever. 

THE SECOND VOICE (continuing): The 
treatment of the son of a family ought to 
have more attention than it gets now, be- 
cause the way most families are con- 
ducted is entirely for the benefit of the 
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Dress Your Boy 
. be ee ag 

in He-Boy’ Style 
Don’t set him apart from other lads 
by dressing him in “sissy clothes.” 
He is sensitive. He wants to be manly. 
You can do much in the early forma- 
tive age to increase his selfconfidence 
by dressing him properly. Kaynee 
Suits, Blouses and Shirts are what he 


calls“‘the berries” fortheyarethekind 
of clothes his playmates approve. 


Our booklet, “Boy Types and How 
to Dress Them,” will help you. 
Mothers everywhere will tell you 
that Kaynee garments are as prac- 


tical as they are stylish. The colors : 


are guaranteed fast—sun and tub 
proof. Seams are staunchly sewed 
with twice the usual stitches. But- 
tons are on to stay! And Kaynee 
costs no more, but what a difference 
in your boy’s appearance! Ask for 


them at your favorite store. 
~*~ “ “ 


Bobby, above, has a Kaynee blouse with sport 
collar and short sleeves, It’s very comfortable 
for playtime. Very practical, too, for it comes 
from endless tubbings as bright and spotless 
as when new. The patented loop keeps it trimly 

in place at the waist 





And here are Bill and Ed in Kaynee Under- 
tog and Pajama. Undertog of very finebarred 
madras. Rust-proof, eyeletted garter tabs. Ad- 
justable shoulder straps. The pajamas and 
pajamettes, in blazer stripes, smart checks 
and French prints, fit comfortably and are 
very serviceable. 


Kaynee 
| Blouses -Shirts~Suits 


Look for this Kaynee Label when you shop for 

your son’s clothes. It is } of 

perfect fit, sturdy fabrics, lasti 

apparel that boys delight in wearing. You find 
Kaynee at your favorite store. 


THE KAYNEE COMPANY, Cleveland, O. 


INDY here 
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Church 





Ts’ t it mwdorhel 
pe eee ahead 


e world!’ 


‘ai what pretty Mrs. Williams thought. 
Wonderful to have Jim Williams making 
such splendid progress in business. Fasci- 
nating tosee the happy change in their social 
life. 

*‘Jim,’’ she said one morning, ‘‘now that 
you are getting ahead so splendidly in busi- 
ness and bringing home important new 
friends to be entertained, I wish we had a 
better-looking bathroom. Guests notice 
things so. I see such wonderful bathrooms 
in other women’s houses, all white tile and 
white fixtures. Of course, I don’t think it 
would pay to have ours made all over now, 
since we may build before long. But I wish 
I could find some easy, inexpensive way to 
make it look better. It’s my greatest prob- 
lem.”’ . 

“You'll solve it,’’ Jim told her. And as a 
matter of fact, she did. Simply by replacing 
the old dark-colored toilet seat with a 
handsome, modern, all-white ‘‘Church’’ 
Toilet Seat. 


Quickly installed, lasts years 


THE improvement which this made in the appearance of 
the bathroom was astonishing. Its beauty and refine- 
ment are qualities which every woman wants in her bath- 
room—a room she can be proud to have guests use. Its price 
makes it a bathroom luxury everyone can afford. 


The ‘‘Church”’ Seat stays permanently white. Its hand- 
some ivorylike surface won't crack, splinter, chip, wear off 
or stain. It washes as easily as porcelain. You can install it 
yourself on any toilet in a few minutes. Obtainable at any 
plumber’s. 


cAre you satisfied 
with your bathroom? 


IF YOU have sometimes wished that your bathroom looked 
a little more attractive and up-to-date, send for a free copy 
of our attractively-illustrated little book of sixteen pages, 
entitled, ‘An Easy Way to Make a Bathroom More Attrac- 
tive."’ Use the coupon below. C. F. Church Mfg. Co., 
Dept. N3, Holyoke, Mass. 





Plate No. 142 


sani~ white eats 


LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 





C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., Dept. N3, Holyoke, Mass. 

With no obligation on my part, please send a free copy of 

your book, ‘‘An Easy Way to Make a Bathroom More 

Attractive,” together with free sample of Sani-white 

sheathing to: 

[| Check here if interested in considering the 
purchase of a Church Seat. 
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daughters and is unjust and against the 
best principles in conducting families. F’r 
instance, look at a boy’s health, which 
demands a great deal of fresh air and out- 
door life. .But how many boys are given 
these healthful helps to being healthy? 

Mrs. WINSTEAD: These what? 

WINSTEAD: Listen, can’t you? I don’t 
want to miss any of this. I tell you the 
best minds in the country are —— 

CAROLINE (demurely): He’s coughing 
again, papa. (Several coughs are heard.) 
You’re missing a lot of splendid coughing. 

WINSTEAD (severely): Be quiet, Caro- 
line. 

THE SECOND VOICE: F’r instance, you 
také a case of a boy anywhere between 
thirteen and sixteen that requires plenty 
of fresh air and exercise where too much 
home life and being cooped up in a house 
with only his family around him would 
probably injure his health—well, 
at that age parents ought to take 


THE SECOND VOICE: Excuse me. The 
word is ‘“‘guidance’’; but the writing is 
pretty bad. (ROGER coughs and wipes his 
forehead with his handkerchief. THE SEC- 
OND VOICE continues.) Experience has 
taught us that in the selection of a suitable 
husband it is best not to look too far 
afold—afield. It is better to select some- 
one close to the family circle, where pos- 
sible, a young man _ famil-familiar-ily 
known, even if that means that his faults 
are known too. In this case not only 
the young lady herself will have had op- 
portunity to study him and thus will not 
be marrying a comparative stranger, as 
so many of them do —— (Coughs again, 
several times.) 

CAROLINE (in some amazement, she 
looks at ROGER): Why, isn’t that queer? 
[ANITA also looks at him and continues to 

do so. He makes every effort to appear 


THE HOLLOW VOICE: You have just 
been listening to Professor Wilmer Peter- 
son, of the —— 

THE SECOND VOICE (interrupting): 
Wait a minute; I forgot something. This 
is Professor Peters talking. My lecture 
wasn’t finished. I desire to add that 
where there is a marriageable girl in any 
family a suitable spooze—no, spouse— 
spouse should be a specialist in one pro- 
fession and not of scattering knowledge, 
as for instance an engineer need not be 
proficient in details of the law and a 
lawyer need not be a mechanical expert. 
A suitable spooze—spouse—might well be 
found in the same business or profession 
as the head of the family no matter how 
humble a position might be occupied by 
the young man. (WINSTEAD unconsciously 
turns and stares at ROGER.) The reasons 
are obvious. That’s all. I thank you! 

WINSTEAD (st@ill staring at 
ROGER, @s are the others): That’s 





advantage of any chance they get 
to send their son to a place where 
he can get good fresh air and the 
outdoor life such as a boys’ camp, | 
because a boys’ camp is the ideal | 
way for a boy to spend his vaca- 
tion and if not allowed to he may 
prove to be sickly and all crippled 
up for meeting the trials of life 
later.on. (Coughs again.) 

ANITA: Really, papa; it’s a 
good thing for you that Herbert 
isn’t here. You said these were 
the best minds in the country, and 
if he had that to quote against 
you —— 

WINSTEAD (frowning): Please! 
There may be something in what 
he says. Listen. 

CAROLINE (confidentially to her 
mother): Papa’s got so he be- 
lieves anything if he hears it by 
radio! 

THE SECOND VOICE: Let me 
advise every parent listening in 
here tonight: If you got a chance 
to send your son to a boys’ camp, 
do it. Do it. Give him the out- 
door recreeshuns and sports of a 
boys’ camp for his vacation in- 
stead of keeping him cooped up in 
the home. What a boy needs for 
the good of his health are the rec- 
reeshuns of a good boys’ camp. 

ANITA: “Recreeshuns?’’ 
What’s that word mean? 

CAROLINE: You don’t suppose 





Uncle Bennys Dream 


By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


D= OL’ man dreamin’ a heap now’'days, 

*Case his paf lead down th’oo de shaddery 
ways; 

En I dream one night away las’ fall 

De mos’ delightfulles’ dream ob all; 

I dream dat I die en I staht ter go 

Ter de place whah de stream ob healin’ flow; 

En I set mah face todes de shinin’ wes’ 

Whah de sunset glow on de lan’ ob res’! 


But I comes ter de fawk ob de road en see” 
Ain’t nary a signpos’ tellin’ me 

Wich one ob de roads dat run along 

Am de heavenly track, en wich wuz wrong. 
Along dem bofe wuz de big, gol’. trees 
Whah silveh birds’ songs fill de breeze; 

I knows de’s one ob dem roads is right 

En tudder leads ter de lan’ ob night. 


Den I draps right down on mah ol’ black knees 
En I prays ter de Lawd: “Ol’ Marster, please 
Gib dis po’ nigger a sign, ter show 

W’ich way de road ter de mansion go!” 

Den I opens mah eyes en looks, en dar! 

De good Lawd anseh de ol’ man’s pra’r! 

Fo’ dar in de dus’, ez plain ez day, 

Wuza baby’s footprint p’intin’ de way. 


queer. You do hear the most re- 
markable things over the radio. 
(He turns to the table.) Still, there 
may be something in what he says. 
ROGER, unable to endure the pene- 
trating gaze of ANITA, wipes his 
forehead and coughs protractedly. 
WINSTEAD warns him): Please! 

THE HOLLow VOICE (briskly): 
You have just been listening to 
Professor Borooshus, of the State 
University. 

CAROLINE (incredulously): Bo- 
rooshus! That was the name of 
the cornet player. This man was 
| Peterson or Peters. But he said 
| “‘Borooshus”’! 

WINSTEAD (impatiently): 
| Static—static! (He motions her to 
be silent as she attempts to reply.) 

THE HOLLOW VoIcE: I know 
you have all enjoyed the profes- 
sor’s remarks as much as we have 
ourselves, here in the studio. The 
professor is considered the great- 
| est authority on family subjects 
probably in the whole world; and 
nobody will make any mistake in 
following his advice. This con- 
cludes this part of our program 
for the evening and we will now 
have the pleasure of listening toa 
duet by Miriam Vishkousky and 
Georgietta Mullins McCabe, en- 
titled My Sweetie Wouldn’t Wink, 
on the Hawaiian ukulele and the 
violinsello. (He so pronounces it.) 








it’s the right way to pronounce 
“‘recreations,’’ do you? 

Mrs. WINSTEAD (innocently): Ask him 
if it is, Henry. ¢ 

WINSTEAD (incredulous): 
Oh, dear! 

Mrs. WINSTEAD: Why not? If-it is 
the right way to pronounce “‘recreations,”’ 
we'd like to —— 

WINSTEAD: Good heavens! Don’t you 
realize he’s probably five hundred or a 
thousand miles from here? Can’t you —— 
(The cough sounds again; he hitches him- 
self closer to the horn.) Listen! 

THE SECOND VOICE: I hope these les- 
sons will be borne in mind, and will now 
turn to another subject which I will have 


Ask him? 


.to read from my notes as it is all written 


out. This subject is: ‘‘ What type of man 
should a daughter in the family consider 
best suited for marriage, and what type 
should the parents incline to as a son-in- 
law?” (Coughs.) 

CAROLINE: Well, well! This ought to 
be good! (She glances at ROGER, who coughs 
uneasily.) 

WINSTEAD: Pay attention, can’t you? 

CAROLINE: Indeed I will, if one of the 
best minds in the country is going to tell 
me who I ought to marry, I’ll —— (WIN- 
STEAD looks round at her crossly.) Excuse 
me! 

THE SECOND VOICE: This is a serious 
question and should be considered in a 
serious and practical manner. For the 
girl of nineteen or twenty, not having a 
mature judgment, may need some gor- 
gor-gordance. 

ANITA: What? What’s he say she 
needs? (Her father gestures impatiently.) 


unconcerned, but applies his handkerchief 

to his forehead from time to time, though 

smiling feebly. 

THE SECOND VOICE: Excuse me; this 
is a pretty long sentence. But also her 
whole family will be well acquainted with 
this perspective new member of it instead 
of having to accommodate itself to a 
stranger’s ex-eccenticis-eccentricities. In 
regard to the qualities he should possess 
it is best to remember that a large amount 
of material wealth is often less valuable 
than a combination of energy with dis- 
cretion. Nor should brilliancy of wit or 
intellect be considered a reck-a rek-a 
re-quiz-it. Better than glitter and rapid 
performance is slowness—slowness with 
dependability. 

Mrs. WINSTEAD: Why, how strange! 
(She turns with naive pointedness, and 
stares at ROGER. Again he wipes his brow 
uneasily.) 

THE SECOND VOICE: Better, far better, 
are the qualities of steadiness and energy 
in a husband or in a son-in-law, no matter 
how commonplace he may be or what his 
defects in brilliancy, than mere outward 
show of wit and imagination. Too much 
care could not be expended in selecting 
someone already known to the family 
circle, because, though he may have faults, 
at least you know what they ave, and a 
more romantic selection might be far, far, 
far worse. Ladies and gentlemen, this 
concludes my remarks for tonight, and I 
certainly hope you will take them to heart 
and not make any mistakes like what I 
have pointed out. I thank you! 


CAROLINE (jumping up excitedly 

protesting): The ukulele and the 

cello? I will mot listen to a duet between 
a ukulele and a violincello! 

THE HOLLOW VOICE (uninterruptedly 
talking straight on through Caroline’s speech 
just recorded): Madamzell Vishykoffasky 
is the well-known ukulele performer of 
the opera house from Paris, France, and 
Miss Mullins 

CAROLINE (continuing): It’s too much! 
Nobody could stand a ukulele and a —— 

WINSTEAD (at the same time, shouting in 
an agony of fear that he may miss some- 
thing): Be quiet! Sit down, Caroline! 
Hush, can’t you? 

THE HOLLOW VOICE (uninterrupted): 
Miss Mullins is a pupil of Mozart and 
Wagner and —— 

Mrs. WINSTEAD (startled): Mozart and 
Wagner? (She rises.) 

CAROLINE (at the same time): 
heard anything so 

WINSTEAD: Hush, can’t you? 

THE HOLLOW VOICE (at the same time): 
This is Bright Eyes announcing from the 
studio of Station YYYY. 

WINSTEAD (electrified): Station YYYY. 
(He seizes a pamphlet and runs over the 
pages feverishly, loudly and triumphanily 
repeating the letters): YYYY—YYYY— 
YYYY—YYYY —— 

THE HOLLOW VOICE (uninterrupted): 
Ladies and gentlemen! Madamzell Mabel 
Koroffsky and Miss Minnie Mullins. 
(The duet begins instantaneously, and the 
cello sounds as much like an instrument of 
comb and paper as did the cornet.) 
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Pacific Coast, Gulf of Mexico, 
New England, and Lake Mich- 
igan! Six of the country’s foremost 
cooking authorities participated 
in a novel cooking test. And each, in 
her own kitchen, reached the same 
conclusion! Read what was done. 


‘PICTURED left to right— Miss Rosa Micwaeuis, New Orleans; 
Mrs. SaraH Tyson Rorer, Philadelphia; Miss Lucy G. ALLEN, 
Boston; Mrs. Bette DeGrar, San Francisco; Miss MaArGAreEtT 
ALLEN Hatt, Battle Creek; and Mrs. Kate B. Vaucun, Los Angeles. 


IX FAMOUS COOKS, with many years of 

practical cooking experience, subjected the 

Perfection Stove to cooking tests far more 
rigorous than the average woman ever would. 
Each cooked the favorite dishes of her part of 
the country, and employed every possible 
method of cooking, from broiling and frying 
to baking. In every case they were enthusiastic 
about the Perfection. 


Six famous cooking experts agree 
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Miss Allen's Boston 
Brown Bread. Re- 


cipe in our new BLUE 
cook book. Yj" vane 
















Crown Roast of 
Lamb baked by 
Mrs. De Graf. 


1% YELLOW 
FLAME TIPS 








+<TOP OF WICK 





adjusting the burner to suit my cooking, I didn’t 
need to pay any more attention to the stove.” 


A Twice Happy Cook 


Eggs-a-la-King and broiled tomatoes are deli- 
cious enough in themselves, affirmed Miss 
Margaret Hall, Battle Creek nutrition expert, 
but twice as delicious to the cook whose kettle 
bottoms are clean. ‘“‘I didn’t have 
to scrub and scour dirty pans after 





“T cooked six meals,” said Mrs. Sarah 
T. Rorer, famous Philadelphia cooking 
teacher and cook-book author, “and 
whether I broiled a steak, baked a soft 
molasses cake, or French-fried potatoes, 
the results were fine ” 


Rich Veal Gravy 


Chipped veal with rich gravy, creamy 
mashed potatoes, and pineapple fluff. 





cooking on the Perfection,” she said. 








It’s the long chimneys which make 











**Long chimneys for 
clean kettles,” says 
Miss Hall. 


the Perfection such a clean stove. 

They burn every drop of oil com- 
pletely, so there is no chance 
for soot or odor. 


““Why,’’ remarked Mrs. 
Kate B. Vaughn, Los 















As she cooked this meal, Miss Lucy G. 
Allen of the Boston School of Cookery 
became convinced that Perfection is a 
most convenient stove. “When stirring 
the pudding I found that the cooking 
surface was at just the right height,” 
she said. ‘Food was cooked on four 





**Easy to refill Perfection’s reser 
voir,’? Miss Michaelis says. 


Angeles, household econom- 
ics director, after baking a 
rich devil’s food cake, “it’s 
like cooking on a gas stove!” 


Southern-Cooked Rice 


“My rice went right on cook- 











burners in a row. There was no reach- 
ing across two or three hot burners, as there is 
when using many other stoves.” 


“! cooked a roast lamb dinner and left the 
kitchen for quite a few minutes,” said Mrs. 
Belle DeGraf San Francisco, home economics 
counsellor. “The flame never wavered. After 


ing although my oil supply 
ran low,” said Miss Rosa Michaelis of the New 
Orleans Housewives’ League, “I substituted a 
filled reservoir and my hands never touched 
the kerosene.” 


These comments are only a few made by these 
six famous cooks, authorities satisfied with only 


Warninc: Use only genuine Perfection wicks, marked 


“For frying steak use 
a flame with yellow 
tips 134 inches 
high above the 
blue area,’’ says 
Mrs. Rover. 








the best and most modern cooking equipment. 
They found the latest Perfection fulfilled every 
cooking requirement. 


What does it mean to you, the woman with a 
family to cook for? Briefly, that when you 
buy a Perfection you will get cooking satisfac- 
tion, year-in, year-out, as 4,500,000 satisfied 
users can tell you. 


See the 1926 Perfection at any dealer’s. All 
sizes, from a small one-burner stove to a large, 
five-burner range. Prices are reasonable. You 
will add your praise to that of these experts 
when you cook on the latest model Perfection. 


PERFECTION STtovE COMPANY 
7527 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


Send the cou- 
pon today for 
our free book- 
let, ‘‘ Favor- 
ite Menus and 
Recipes of 6 
Famous Cooks.” 








with red triangle. Others will cause trouble. 














PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 











PerFrection Stove Company: [311] 
7527 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me your new booklet,‘‘ Favorite 
Menus and Recipes of 6 Famous Cooks.” 


Name 
Address. 


I have a Stove 
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Creating Stationery Beauty 


Writing paper can be even more than faultlessly 
correct in quality and style. 

It can lend itself to the expression of indi- 
vidual taste in color and design! 

It can interpret, in new forms of loveliness, 
something of rare old beauty—something of the 
rich movements of modern art—some graceful 
whim of Fashion! 

Eaton’s Social Stationery is designed to do 
just this, by artists who are constantly devising, 
with sure touch, new harmonies of color, of 
texture, of design. The Eaton artists draw their 
inspiration from a wealth of material—they keep 
in close, constant touch with the changing mode 
in color and design—through representatives sta- 
tioned in the fashion and art centers of the world. 

Styles in Eaton’s Social Stationery are as 
varied as they are lovely. Among them a woman 
may choose confidently, sure of their quality, their 
correctness, their beauty—concerned only to find 
the paper that best expresses her own individual 
taste. 


EATON, CRANE @® PIKE COMPANY 
Makers of Eaton’s Highland Linen 
NEW YORK + PITTSFIELD, MASS. - PARIS 
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isn’t here! 


and paper! 
WINSTEAD: 
YYYY — 


Please! 


goes): YYYY, Mabel; 


ROGER! 


upon the scene. He 
comes in R. upon his 
hands and knees, 
and in that posture 
makes so swift a flight 
to the radio table that 
he has almost entirely 
disappeared under 
the cover before he is 
seen by the alarmed 

CAROLINE. 

ANITA (whirlingupon 
Caroline): What is the 
matter? 

[ROGER goes to the table. 

CAROLINE (point- 
ing): Something ran 
under the table! Some- 
thing’s under it now! 

ANITA (alarmed): 
What? Are you sure? 

CAROLINE: Be care- 
ful, Roger! It might 
bea strange —— (She 
screams again as the 
table cover is projected 


under the 





o’ here! 


Hay-yulp! 


you mean by it! 


I tell you! 
CAROLINE: Look! 


him.) You did it all! 
HERBERT: I didn’t! 


HERBERT: I won’t! 


he? 
HERBERT: 


in. 





Be 


WINSTEAD (feverishly): 
It’s a new station! 
run and call up the Stanleys and ask 
Russell if he knows where YYYY is. If 
he doesn’t know, ask Clarence Johnson, » 

»(She goes out quickly L. ROGER rises, 
wiping his forehead. WINSTEAD tries an- 
other pamphlet.) YYYY—YYYY. 
CAROLINE: I know that’s only a comb 


(Continued from Page 204) 


Y 


(To 


CAROLINE: It’s no more a cello than 
the cornet was a cornet! 

WINSTEAD (jumping up): Your moth- 
er’ll never get that information if she 
begins talking to Henrietta Stanley first. 
(He rushes out L., calling before him as he 
YYYY — 
ANITA (rising as he reaches the door): 
Tell me instantly what this 
means! (She speaks vehemently, looking at 
him with what is the climax of a long stare 
of more and more pronounced suspicion. 
The music stops abruptly.) 

ROGER (wiping his brow): 
[Before he can proceed, he is interrupted by 

a scream from CAROLINE. What alarms 

her is the peculiar entrance of HERBERT 


I-I—I 


HERBERT: 


tas. it 
Mamma, 


don’t: 





ANITA: How much did Roger pay you? 
I won’t tell! 

ANITA: Shake him. (They do.) 

HERBERT: Tut-tut-ten dollars! 

ANITA (fiercely): 
a girl fall in love with him! (ROGER wipes 
his forehead.) 

HERBERT (vehemenily): 
You want to ruin me? Papa’ll let me go 
to that camp now, and everything, if you 
He’s coming, I tell you, and I 


Ten dollars! To make 


Lemme go! 


got to get that connection fixed up or he 


himself.) 


will find out! (WINSTEAD’S voice is heard 


L.) He’s coming, I tell you! 


ANITA (sharply): 


Let him go, Caro- 


line! Papa musin’t find out! 


heard. 


at all! 


steps near her): 
ANITA (sharply): 


[Released, HERBERT immediately dives un- 
der the table, where a brief pounding is 


ROGER (electrified by ANITA’S speech, 
What did you say? 


Nothing! Nothing 


ROGER (triumphanily): You did! Why 
don’t you want your father to find out? 
[The loud speaker, supposedly now in its 


own proper person and upon its legitimate 











OURNAL readers 

must obtain permis- 
sion for amateur pro- 
duction of “Station 
YYYY,” by Booth 
Tarkington. This per- 
mission, without the 
usual royalty charges, 
may be secured by 
writing to the Editor 
of Tue Lapizs’ Home 
Journat. If admis 
sion is to be charged 
the proceeds must be 
devoted to church, 
charitable or com- 
munity purposes. 








to strike ROGER’S leg forcefully. ROGER’S 
right hand has been in the right pocket of his 
trousers; he brings it forth and drops a ten- 
dollar bill upon the floor. 
ately disappears under the table.) 

ROGER (laughing falsely as he does this): 
There’s nothing here! 


The bill immedi- 


There’s nobody 


ANITA (with a loud outcry): What was 
that you dropped? It was money. There 
is somebody there! Caroline! (This is a 
summons, and the two sisters dash upon 
the table, grappling beneath the covers.) 

CAROLINE (fiercely): You come out 
ANITA: Pull him! Don’t spare him! 
HERBERT (in a smothered voice): 


ANITA: Hush up! (They pull him out 
by the legs and set him upon his feet, while 
he clutches to his breast some snaky coils of 
garden hose.) Stand up, there! What do 


HERBERT (vehemently): Lemme alone, 


He had that hose 
fastened to the loud speaker! (They shake 


ANITA: You fell us what you did! 


ANITA: Shake him! (CAROLINE assists.) 
CAROLINE (helping to shake him): 
didn’t do it all alone. Who helped you? 
HERBERT: I got Charles to help me— 
for two dollars. We had a megaphone, 
too. Lemme go! (To ROGER.) You going 
to stand by and let them murder me? 
ANITA: Roger hired you to do it, didn’t 


He didn’t hire me to put 
that in about the boys’ camps. I put that 


guess. 


errands, immediately breaks out with ap- 
propriate loudness into a lively dance tune 
from an experienced orchestra. 
CAROLINE: He’s got it put back. 


ROGER (insisting :) 
Why don’t you want 
him to know? 

ANITA (emphati- 
cally): Vilnever tell you! 

ROGER: You will! I 
ask you: Why didn’t 
you want your father 
to —— 

ANITA (sweelly): 
Dance with me, Roger. 

ROGER (breathlessly): 
Oh! (They dance.) 

Mrs. WINSTEAD (en- 
tering L.): Your father 
couldn’t —— 

CAROLINE (rushing 
upon her): Dance, 
mamma! (She whirls 
her about the room.) 

WINSTEAD (entering 
L.): They never heard 
of YYYY. (He goes di- 
rectly to the radio table.) 
Must be a new one just 
this week. (He sits.) 


Funny; this doesn’t sound like YYYY. 
More like WSGI. (He consults a log card.) 
Yes. They have the same wave-length, I 
I thing WSGI is a better station 
than YYYY probably. The lecture was 
all right; but YYYY’s music struck me 
as ratner below par. 


[As he talks, he tunes more accurately at 


the dials; 


and HERBERT cautiously 
emerges from beneath the table cover, on 
his hands and knees, and upon the side 
of the table opposite to his father. He 
crawls to the door R. leaving behind him 
upon the floor an uncoiling length of gar- 


den hose. ROGER sees this, and, dancing 


Help! 


near, kicks it to HERBERT, who looks up 
at him with a wide, fraternal grin, and 


then crawls out R., the garden hose disap- 


he said. 


over her father): 
did you, papa? 

WINSTEAD (seriously): 
think there might be a good deal in what 


pearing after him like a faithful snake.) 
ANITA (pausing for a moment to bend 
You did like the lecture, 


Why, yes. I 


[ANITA kisses him quickly on the cheek and 
resumes her dancing. HERBERT comes 


in R., yawning and stretching. ANITA 
dances, looking fondly up into her enrapt 


partner’s eyes. 


WINSTEAD: I thought you’d gone to bed. 


You 


HERBERT: I couldn’t sleep. 
worried thinking about how you won’t 
let me go to the Fitzgerald Lake Boys’ 
Camp, I just had to —— 

WINSTEAD: Now, just sit down and 
listen to this nice music. We may think 
it over about that camp. I wonder you 
don’t take more interest in radio. 


I got so 


HERBERT (sitting beside the table): Me? 


Why, why, why, why, papa, I think it’s 
the best thing in the world! 
CURTAIN 


NORIDA VANITIES FOR LOOSE POWDER 
CANNOT SPILL oe—— 









Norida Vanities are fully 
covered by U. S. Patents. 





So Fasy To Refill 


With Your‘ Favorite Loose ‘Powder 


That’s the wonderful thing about 
the Norida Vanitie. You can refill 
it again and again with the loose 
powder you like best. 





Cannot spill 


Just a twist and the 
powder comes forth 


So why use compact powder when 
you can have your favorite loose 
powder wherever you go? Buy one 
at any drug or department store. 

Be Sure You Ask for 


Single, for loose powder. 

ouble, for loose powder 
and rouge. Giltandsilver. 
Noridas come filled with 
Wildflower powder and 


rouge. 





Norida Parfumerie 


Za 
630 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 
Canadian Office, 
<a Bros. 


145 Adeaie St. West 


Toronto 








Easily and quickly 
refilled 


The Vanitie for Your Favorite Loose Powder 
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Clamous ] FAN DANGO auto SEAT COVERS 
7 .... 50 Clean~so Beant, eful/ 
























Add beauty 
“phe to YOUR Car 


applied for 
Protect Dainty Clothes from Grease and Dirt, Increase Resale Value T MADE for Coaches, Sedans, Coupes 


and Broughams 4 or 5 passenger 
Famous Fandango Seat Covers will keep the upholstery of $1 46 tomaln tT pesenaie Gee 
a new cat new and make an old one fresh and beautiful mplete, 1924, 1925, 1926 models for 
and on both it will greatly enhance resale value. 


a ollowing cars 
Tailor-made by the largest manufacturer of seat covers in the world, each Buick Jewett Oldsmobile 
set is specially cut from beautifully striped seat cover material to fit your Shendier ree il Overland 
particular car. The wearing edges are beautified and reinforced with blue, Cl ot + ye aa bi i Reo 
gray or brown Spanish art leather to match the stripes in the material. Sets Cheys an comobile Keo 


include side panels, arm rests and door covers each with ample pocket. sler Nash oon = ere 


e ©. Ajax 

Easily attached or taken off with snap fasteners furnished with each set. | a Maxwell Willys-Knight 

No sewing. Cleanable. If you want a beautiful, clean car for as long as | Flint Oakland 

you use it, and a generous price when you sell it, order a set of Famous { All model Ford Coupes, Roadsters $6.75 
P 


Fandango "Seat Covers. Dealers Wanted. udors, Sedans, Touring 9.95 


SEND NO MONEY—MAILCOUPON NOW 
Durant Motocover Co., Inc., 200 Sixth Avenue, Dept. E, New York : 
Please send me one set of Famous Fandango Auto Seat pe 
express prepaid, subject to examination. If satisfied I will 
expressman price of covers only. NOTE: Check full A Beet mf 
Print name and address plainly. Neate Of Caf..c2.... 








Durant Motocover Co., Inc. 


200 Sixth Avenue 
Dept. E, New York City 


Gamous FANDANGO Cluto 
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4 passenger Coupe an Color art Testher trim 

5 passenger Brougham 2 door desired: Blue 

7 passenger 4 door Gray rows 
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Good-bye to the Dolls House... 
Good-bye to the Walking 


INCE women have escaped from the 
S “doll’s house” in which yesterday 

kept them, how much more active 
they have become! Watch a woman of 
today flash across the tennis court—grace 
translated into movement. Mentally, too, 
she is more alert—see her at the bridge 
table, matching and often out-matching 
the skill of her proverbial lord and master. 
She has lost nothing of beauty; she has 
gained infinitely in charm. 


And in leaving behind the “‘doll’s house,” 
she has also left behind the “walking 
doll”’ step to which the shoes of yesterday 
condemned her. The walking doll seems 
to say: “Yes, I can do this, but the 
strain is terrific.” And the pretty but 
impossible shoes of not-so-long-ago did 
make walking a feat rather than an art. 


But what a cool reception today’s woman 
gives shoes that are more for ornament 
than for locomotion! Nowadays, many 
thousands of women are finding their 


THE UNITED STATES SHOE COMPANY, -4/so makers of Flexridge, Holters, and Sally Walker fine shoes for Women and Children—Cincinnati 


THE band across the sole of 
every Red Cross Shoe is 
your assurance that it was 
made over one of the fa- 
mous “Limit” lasts. You 
can wear this shoe home— 
for it needs no breaking in. 
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ideal of footwear in The Red Cross Shoe. 
With lines graceful as the curve of a wil- 
low in the wind, and patterns new as the 
crescent moon, The Red Cross Shoe is 
eminently a shoe of beauty and of fashion. 


And fit ?—Every Red Cross Shoe is shaped 


over standard, ideal “Limit” lasts, the 


ed 


FITS THE FOOT IN ACTION OR REPOSE 


0€ 
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result of averaging the measurements of 
many thousands of feminine feet. Every 
dimension and proportion has been de- 
termined with scientific exactness—treads 
cannot burn or draw, vamps cannot bind, 
heels cannot pinch or slip. That is why 
these shoes are a caress to the foot as well 
as a delight to the eye. And because 
every model of The Red Cross Shoe 1s 
made over “Limit” lasts, each pair can 
be purchased with the same gratifying 
assurance of perfect fit. 


Today, the spring and summer models 
of The Red Cross Shoe are to be seen in 
the smart shoe stores throughout the 
country. Accompanying them is The Red 
Cross Shoe for Young Ladies—‘“‘junior” 
models, in which are combined all the 
qualities of fit and fashion of The Red 
Cross Shoe itself. Write today for the 
name of the nearest Red Cross Shoe 
merchant. Ask, too, for your free copy 
of an interesting footwear booklet—‘“‘ Foot 


Notes for the Hard-to-Fit.” 


This interesting booklet is 
free. Send for your copy now 


This booklet tells you why your foot / J 
is hard to fit, and also shows you / ff 
how you can end your “hard-to-fit” 
days, forever. 





The United States Shoe Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me my fis copy of 
“Foot Notes for the Hard-to-Fit.” 
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eMary-Paul and the Experimental Method 


“Why won’t you-all dance with me?” 
George Pinckney demanded. He was 
from C’lina, an easy, handsome, rather 
dashing boy, who made love to pretty girls 
as steadily and inevitably as he breathed, 
and with as little thought. ‘“‘Don’t you 
love me?”’ 

“No,” said Mary-Paul. 

‘“‘But why don’t you? I love you,” said 
George. ‘I b’lieve you-all haven’t any 
h’art. Haven’t you any h’art, Mary- 
Pat” 

“No,” said Mary-Paul, ‘“‘I broke it 
once and threw the pieces away.” 

Everyone laughed very much at that. 
“‘Isn’t she funny?” they said. 

“Yes, isn’t she?”’ said Emmeline. 
“And she could marry anybody.” 

Morrison Wane came more often than 
anyone else. He reminded Mary-Paul 
sometimes of Brian—not of all Brian, of 
course. Not of the daring, impulsive 
Brian who had matched her daring and 
her impulsiveness so that they had done 
gay, wonderful, madcap things together 
in those short weeks of spring; but of the 
quieter, more thoughtful Brian who had 
met her serious moods with his. It was 
to Morrison Wane alone that she spoke 
seriously of the shop. 

“Why do you do it?” he asked her. 


ELL,” said Mary-Paul soberly, 

“‘a person has to do something of 
course. And they say work is good. 
And then—don’t laugh, Morris—but it 
seemed as if this would be—not quite 
useless. People do need hats, you know, 
and they’re so funny with them. Women 
with perfectly good taste in other clothes 
will put the strangest buckets on their 
heads. And, of course, it is interesting to 
take a hat and a person and put them to- 
gether and see what comes of it.” 

“T see. An experiment.” 

“Oh, no,’’ Mary-Paul cried. “No; not 
an experiment. I’m through experi- 
menting.” 

She had held back only one reason for 
the shop. Being a good sport was a phrase 
that had been much on her lips and 
Brian’s. 

It made it at once easier and harder for 
Mary-Paul that no one knew about her 
and Brian .Durand. She had been a 
stranger there, visiting. He had been a 
stranger too. Even Aunt Ruby Traumer, 
who prayed every week before the 
Traumer shrine for Mary-Paul and holy 
matrimony, even she saw in him only an- 
other nice young man who had appeared 
and disappeared again. Mary-Paul was 
always sending them away. 

Mary-Paul used to go out with Morrison 
Wane sometimes in the afternoons after 
Emmeline was there to look after things. 
And sometimes in the evenings. She found 
him rather comforting. He had a trick of 
throwing his head back in argument that 
was—not quite, but a little—like Brian’s; 
and she used to provoke him to discussion 
so that she might watch. 


T WAS in the beginning of the next 

spring that Wane asked Mary-Paul to 
marry him. It is a comment on Mary- 
Paul’s attitude, past all further need for 
commenting, that she had not expected it. 

“Oh, I couldn’t,’”’ shecried sharply. And 
then, almost at once, “‘Oh, Morris, I don’t 
know whether I could or not.” 

Wane was very gentle with her. “‘ You 
must take time,” he said, ‘‘and think. I 
don’t want to hurry you.” 

Mary-Paul, who had never been in 
doubt before, took a. long time deciding. 
It was very much the simplest thing to do; 
she would be married then and over and 
done with, and people would not gossip 
about her any more; she feared their gos- 
sip a little for all her fearlessness. 

The only thing against the idea really 
was that she did not love him. But people 


> 


(Continued from Page 31) 


marry often without that and are very— 
comfortable; and of course she did like 
him. He was so just and patient. But, 
oh, how much he lacked Brian’s capacity 
for laughter! She would be a good wife 
and a good hostess. Everything would be 
settled then. In June she sent for Wane— 
to say “‘yes.”’ 

Mary-Paul dressed hurriedly that night, 
in a slim blue dress with a band in her hair 





and a swinging chain of amber. She 
pinched her cheeks to make them bright; 
Mary-Paul hated rouge; your color went 
out then and left such staring round red 
spots. She ran across the hall on quick 
black slippers to have her dress hooked 
under the arm. “Oh, Emmeline,’”’ she 
called. She knocked a little, lightly, and 
pushed the door. ‘‘Oh, Emmeline.” 

Emmeline Dunning lay face down across 
the bed, crying, not with the thin easy 
tears that women cry for little hurts and 
angers, but deep, tired sobs, as if she had 
been crying a long time. 

Mary-Paul touched her shoulder softly. 
“I’m sorry. Can you tell me?” 

“No,” said Emmeline fiercely. ‘‘ Yes. 
No. Oh, you wouldn’t understand any- 
way. You're so popular and every- 
body. . . . Youcan’t think what it’s like 
not to have anyone like you.” 
af Y, how silly!’””» Mary-Paul spoke 

reasonably. ‘‘Everyonelikes you— 
everyone I know. They’re always asking 
to have you come down, if you’re not there. 
Count Fantassori said that you looked like 
a madonna and he wished that he could 
paint you. Morris Wane said ——” 

“Who wants to be a madonna?” cried 
Emmeline. “I’d rather be a flapper.” 
She sat up and looked at Mary-Paul across 
her huddled knees; and she said then sud- 
denly a loud, alarming thing. “‘ You don’t 
know,” she said, “‘what love is.”’ 

“Oh, don’t I?” cried Mary-Paul. 

Afterward she was frightened at her 
own violence. Yet after all, it was that 
sudden anger that cleared her mind, just 
as the clean fury of summer storm clears 
the air. She saw now what she had been 
going to do—not wrong to Brian, because 
nothing that she did mattered to Brian 
now; nor to herself, because nothing mat- 
tered to her either; not to Emmeline, cer- 
tainly, who had never given her cause 
before to guess that she loved Wane. But 
to Wane himself. She had been going to 
marry him because he reminded her of 
Brian. She was going to stand up some 
day beside him and marry him, and all the 
time, inside, she would be saying, “I, 
Mary-Paul, take thee, Brian ——”’ And 
sometime when she was ill or very tired 
she would forget and call him by the 
other’s name, and then he would know. 


She telephoned to Wane not to come 
that night—wrote him a note, instead, be- 
cause she knew that his presence would 
tempt her to kindness. It was not a kind 
note, but it was a wise one. 

“‘Emmeline,’’ Mary-Paul said the next 
day. “I promised George Pinckney that 
I'd go out with him tonight. I think that 
Mr. Wane will be coming in. He is 
rather upset because, I understand, a 

friend of his has proved—disloyal; I 

hate to tell him not to come. If you 

would see him for me and be rather nice 
to him—not mention the friend, of 
course, but just be rather nice ——”’ 

She lifted unbetraying calm blue eyes to 

Emmeline’s scrutiny. 


MMELINE was by nature unsus- 

picious. “I shouldn’t know what to 
say to him,” she objected. ‘“‘I have no 
knack with men.” 

“Don’t try to have,’ said Mary-Paul. 
“Just be natural—and nice.”’ 

And so Morrison Wane, when he came 
that night, found Emmeline Dunning 
waiting for him on the couch by the fire, 
in a straight white dress with a black- 
and-gold dragon scarf and a high ivory 
comb in her black hair. 

““Won’t you come,” said Emmeline 
softly, ‘‘and sit down here beside me?” 

Morrison Wane hesitated, but in the 
end he went. 

It was in the last days of a hot Sep- 
tember that Emmeline told Mary-Paul of 
her engagement. She told it with gleeful 

hesitations and withdrawings; and Mary- 
Paul could have shaken her, because she 
knew of course from the beginning what 
she was going to say. She kissed Emme- 
line dutifully on the cheek and hoped she 
would be happy. When it was out at last, 
Emmeline wanted to go back over the 
whole story in detail—to tell what Morris 
had said this day, and what that. 

“We feel—well, grateful to you,”’ she 
said, ‘‘because if it hadn’t been for you, 
and the shop and everything, we might 
not have met. It seems funny now, but 
you know at first I thought you wanted to 
marry Morris yourself.” 

“Oh, no,” said Mary-Paul. “I shall not 
marry anyone.” 

**Why don’t you marry that man in the 
picture on your table?” Emmeline asked 
amazingly. ‘He’s nice looking.” 

Afterward Mary-Paul could not guess 
what she should have said if Wane had 
not come in. She gathered herself then 
and shook hands. There was exactly the 
right degree of gladness in her congratula- 
tion. Nevertheless she was relieved when 
Emmeline said that if Mary-Paul did not 
mind—if she could look after the shop for 
the rest of the afternoon—she and Morris 
had planned to drive down to Marble- 
head; it was so hot in town. 


ARY-PAUL was glad tobealone. She 

felt draggled with the heat and her 

emotions, almost beyond further effort at 

gayety and talk. She sent the girls home 

from the workrooms. It was late and no 

one would be in. She set herself to plan 
Emmeline’s going-away hat. 

Mary-Paul did not often let herself 
think of the future, but she saw herself 
now suddenly as being, always, the person 
who kept the shop: a kind of bureau of 
domestic relations, perhaps, where people 
went to buy the right hat to keep Charles 
from staying out at night or the right curl 
of feather to make Oliver propose. Be- 
cause she was Mary-Paul, she smiled a 
little at the whimsy. But there was more 
of bravado in the smile than of merriment. 

She did not answer the bell, did not even 
hear the sound of footsteps until the knob 
turned and the door stood open. There was 
a woman on the threshold—and a man. 

“Brian!’”’ Mary-Paul was master of 
herself then. She went forward across the 
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A Vexing Problem 
Solved! 


UMMER is almost here. Playtime, 

too. It brings again that vexing 
problem of keeping your children in 
clothes. Will you be worried constantly 
with the thought that they are ruining 
clothing that is not meant for rough play 
—that costs too much for such purposes? 


You need not be if you will put the 
children in Lee Play Suits. You can free 
yourself of much worry. You can save 
money. You can save mending and extra 
washing. You can allow the children full 
freedom in play. You can solve your 
children’s clothing problem if you will 
start them out this summer in Lee Play 
Suits. 


We are the largest work clothing manu- 
facturers in the world. We have won a 
national reputation for manufacturing 
only garments that stand the hardest 
kind of wear. 


We have applied our experience in mak- 
ing work garments to Lee Play Suits. We 
know the fabrics that resist wear. We 
know how to put on buttons that stay 
on. We know how to make rip-proof 
buttonholes. We know how to rein- 
force strain points. That is why Lee 
Play Suits stand the wear and tear of 
the hardest kind of play. 


But durability is not the only quality of 
Lee Play Suits. We make them roomy 
and comfortable, allowing plenty of 
body freedom. We make them in one 
piece like Lee Union-Alls—easy to put 
on or off. We put on plenty of pockets. 
We make them in a number of attrac- 
tive styles from the toddler age up. 


Go to your nearest store today and ask 
for Lee Play Suits. Examine them. Feel 
the sturdy, durable fabric. Note how well 
the garment is made. Then take home 
a pair or two for each of the children. 
If you are unable to find a Lee Dealer, 
write to our nearest factory. 


The children will enter the new illus- _ 
trated in colors, B 'y Lee Drawing 
Book—16 pages of fun with crayons 
or water colors. Send four cents in 
stamps to cover mailing costs. 


Kee MADE 
>”. 


The H. D. Lee Mercantile Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


TRENTON, N. J. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
SOUTH BEND, IND. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Look for Quality 
~ But Don't Overlook Economy 


Gurney Refrigerators have furnished 
proof of their quality and economy to 
more than a million users. 


Gurney economy begins at the purchase 
price which you will find very moderate. 
Efficient insulation is provided, reducing 
ice consumption. Durable construction, 
insuring long service, further adds to the 
economy and protects your investment. 


Sanitary white interiors, roomy shelves, 
tight-closing, self-locking doors and 
beautiful finish are some of the Gurney 
features women like. 

Free booklet, ““How Much Does a Good 
Refrigerator Cost?” will help you judge 
refrigerator values and may save you many 
dollars. Sent free on request, together 
with name of a Gurney dealer near you. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Gu REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
DEPT. B 
REFRIGERATORS 








This cushion makes 
rugs feel twice as soft! 


The new, easy way of laying rugs is 
to roll them over Ozite, a cushion of 
felted hair, soft and resilient. Even 
an inexpensive fabric with this cush- 
ion beneath yields to the tread with 
a delightfully rich and luxurious 
sensation, 


And Ozite doubles the life of rugs 
and carpets! 


The original cost is small, You can 
afford Ozite in every room in your 
home, under old rugs as well as new. 


dpaate 
Rug Cushion 


CLINTON CARPET COMPANY 
New York CHICAGO Los Angeles 


American Hair Felt Co. 
Manufacturers 


Is UROYALK= 
for Every 


Rug 


a 


CLINTON CARPET CO., 
130 N. Wells St., Chicago. 


LH 526 


Kindly send me without obligation your 
free booklet, “The Proper Care of Rugs 
and Carpets,” and small sample of Ozite. 


Name 
Address 
City 














Oxite is made of ster- 
tlized hair—the only 
rug cushion that is 
“ozonized.” Patented 
September 9th, 1924. 





shop, very white and self-contained, hold- 
ing out a welcoming small hand. “Mr. 
Durand,” she said. ‘‘This is a surprise.” 

It was plain from the look in Brian’s 
face that he was as much surprised as she— 
and just as glad—and just as sorry. He 
stumbled boyishly over the introduction. 

“‘T met Mr. Durand once when he was 
in Boston,’’ Mary-Paul was saying. ‘‘ You 
wished a hat, of course.” 

Mrs. Durand was a tall, handsome 
woman. Her suit was beautifully tailored, 
but she was, strangely, bareheaded, her 
hair twisted low in a knot at the back of 
her head. Otherwise she was very perfect 
in detail. She made Mary-Paul want to 
put up her hands and smooth her own 
short hair; the heat always made it curl 
so that it would not lie flat. But she did 
not do it. More than that she wanted to 
look at Brian, standing so strange and re- 
mote by the door, his face flushed and 
miserable; a man has never a woman’s 
poise, perhaps not a woman’s terrible 
pride; she wanted to look at the little 
creases round his eyes and that straight 
mark beside his mouth that was the mark 
of laughter. But she did not do that 
either. The woman’s words jangled across 
her mind, drawn taut against her need. 


““CUCH a strange accident,”’ she was 
saying. ““A manwasthrownagainstme 
in the crowd, and my hat knocked off and 
crushed. At first I thought he did it pur- 
posely, but afterward he was very kind 
and brought us here in his car. The girl 
with him—a Miss Dunning, I believe— 
said she thought we could find something.” 
“‘T think so,” said Mary-Paul steadily. 
So Emmeline had brought this down upon 
her. ‘‘ You are thinner now, are you not, 
Mr. Durand, than when I saw you?”’ She 
could not deny herself that. 

“‘He has been working very hard.” 
The woman spoke quickly. 

““My heaven,” Brian burst out, ‘““Mary- 
Paul, what are you doing here?” 

“IT am selling hats,” said Mary-Paul. 
She ventured a small smile—for the 
woman. ‘Do you not think my shop at- 
tractive? It has been most successful. 
I think you will like this one.” 

She was reaching behind a curtain, a 
naughty jest in mind. The green one, 
now. It was a 
wicked shade, 


Mary-Paul stood still. In all the world 
there was nothing real but Brian’s arms. 
And then she was away from him, with the 
length of the room again between them. 
“I’m sorry,” she said simply. “I don’t 
see how it happened. It was not quite 
fair, was it, to surprise us both?”’ 

“I’m sorry too,” said Brian. And then 
violently: ‘‘No, I’m not. I’m glad. 
There’s no use in saying, Mary-Paul, that 
you don’t love me.” 

““There’s no use in saying that I do.” 

“There is. That’s all that makes any 
difference. Marriage hasn’t anything to 
do with it.” 

““Youdon’t meanthat,”’ said Mary-Paul. 

“No,” Brian said, ‘‘I don’t mean that.” 


HEY stood with the room between 
them and looked across at each other. 
Mary-Paul wished that he would turn his 
head so that she should not see that absurd 
fair whirl of hair at the end of his parting; 
it gave her such a childish wish to stroke it. 

“T’d better go now.” 

“Yes. You’d better go.” 

But at the door Brian turned, hesi- 
tating. ‘I won’t come near you again,” 
he said. “But I must know—more about 
you. Has he gone away?” 

Mary-Paul was startled. “‘He? Wane? 
How did you know about him?”’ 

“They told me, you know, when I came 
back that time ” 

“Back?” 

“From California—looking for you. 
Two weeks after I left. No one knew 
where you were. But they said that you 
had run away and married him.”’ 

Mary-Paul’s voice was curiously pa- 
tient. She spoke slowly, as if she ex- 
plained something to a child. “But I 
couldn’t have, you see. I didn’t even 
know him then.” 

“You ran away with someone.”’ 

“T ran away with myself,” said Mary- 
Paul, “‘and the clippings about your wed- 
ding.”’ She stood very straight, but her 
hands she held behind her so that he 
should not see them shaking She had 
given Brian her pride now. It was all she 
had left to give him. 

But Brian Durand did not look. He 
stood with his head a little bent, clutching 
the table edge; presently he sank down in 
the chair, his 
fingers, uncon- 








beautiful and try- 
ing. Mrs. Durand 
had not the com- 
plexion; in the 
sun she would be 
green, like the 
hat, for Brian 
Durand to look 
on. Mary-Paul 
stopped, with it 
already in her 
fingers. She had 
always been fair 
with her hats. If 
hats were all she 
was going tohave, 
ever, she must be 
fair with them. 

‘““No,”’shesaid. 
“T have made a 
mistake. Here. 
This one.” 


HE laid it out 

upon the 
table—her most 
successful design. 
She had planned it for herself, and never 
found occasion worthy of it; there was a 
line of docility to emphasize its smartness, 
a line of daring to emphasize restraint. 

“Tt is perfect,” the woman said. “‘ You 
have done well for me.” 

“T have given you the best I have,” 
said Mary-Paul. 

Brian hardly looked at the hat. “ Yes. 
Very pretty.” He took his wife’s arm. 
“You run on, honey, down to the car. 
I’m going to stay a minute. You won’t 
mind ”” He almost pushed her 
through the doorway and shut the door 
after her. He took long strides across the 
room. 





sciously crum- 
pling the designs 
for Emmeline’s 
going-away hat. 


“7 TAHEN you’re 
not mar- 
ried,’’ he said 
hoarsely. ‘‘I 
thought all the 
time you were. It 
makes what I did 
seem all the 
worse. I don’t 
know how I can 
explain it.” 

“Tt doesn’t 
need explana- 
tions. Brian, you 
ought to go. 
What will your 
wife think, send- 
ing her alone?” 

“My wife? My 
wife? That isn’t 
my wife. I 
thought you 
knew. My sister—Miss Durand. I— 
Mary-Paul, I haven’t any wife. I never 
had. I put that in the paper to—to startle 
you, make you see you loved me; I thought 
you would say ‘yes’ when I came back. 
And you were gone. I—I don’t ask you 
to forgive me. It was an experiment.” 

“An experiment!” 

And then suddenly Mary-Paul was 
clinging to him and laughing, and Brian 
was laughing too. 





. . . ° 


Afterward Mary-Paul and Brian al- 
ways said that anyway there was no ex- 
periment about their marriage. It was a 


certainty from the beginning. a 
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Try This New Spring Delight! 
Gold Medal Rhubarb Shortcake— 


one of the many delicious recipes con- 
stantly being created in the Gold Medal 
Kitchen. ‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ recipes with 
“‘Kitchen-tested’’ Flour —perfect results 
every time you bake! Send for these un- 
usual recipes. Read our special offer. 


.... because it eliminates half the cause 


of all baking failures 


Now you can know the thrill of success 
in all your baking! 

For science has found a way to control the 
action of flour in your oven. By means of the 


Gold Medal ‘‘Kitchen-test.’’ 


In our own model kitchen we bake with sam- 
ples from each batch of Gold Medal Flour 


—before any of it is allowed to go to you. 


The only sure method a miller can have of 
knowing how his flour will act in your oven. 


Thus ‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ flour saves 
you from costly guesswork. You 
know that it will always act the same 
perfect way in all your baking. 

Famous cooking experts advise 
“*Kitchen-tested’’ Flour. Two mil- 
lion housewives now use it regularly. 


Now—one flour fora//baking—from 
simple biscuits to cakes and pastries! 


Trial bakes—daily 
Each day the Gold Medal Kitchen 
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batch of Gold Medal Flour milled the day 


before. 


Each sample must bake the same perfect way 
as all the others. This means each sack will 
always bake the same for you. 


Now—no matter how inexperienced—you 
can bake delicious dishes every time! 


Gold Medal guarantee 


We guarantee every sack of this fine flour 
to act the same way in your oven. 


If at any time Gold Medal Flour 
does not give you the most uniform 
good results of any flour you have 
ever tried—you may return the 
unused portion of your sack of 
flour to your grocer. 

He will pay you back your full pur- 
chase price. We will repay him. 
So make this trial. Order a sack 
from your grocer today. 


Eventually—every woman will use 
Kitchen-tested’’ Flour. Why not 


bakes with samples from each Why Not Now? now? 


Tune in on Gold Medal Radio Station 
(WCCO—416.4 meters}, St.Paul—-Minne- 
apolis. Interesting programs daily. Also 





cooking talks for womenevery Mon., Wed. ‘ 
and Fri.,at 10:45 A.M. By Betty Crocker, 
Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept. 


§*Service to the Northwest’ 





Why famous cooking experts advise 
“Kitchen-tested” flour! 


Special Offer—‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ Recipes 
As we test the flour in our kitchen, we also 
create and test delightful new recipes. We have 
printed all “Kitchen-tested” recipes on cards and 
filed them in neat wooden boxes. 


These Gold Medal Home Service boxes cost us 
exactly 70c each. We will send you one for that 
price. And as fast as we create new recipes we mail 
them to you free. 


If you prefer to see first what the recipes are like, just 
send us 10c to cover cost of packing and mailing. 


Check coupon for whichever you desire. 





Send coupon now. A new delight 
awaits you. 
MISS BETTY CROCKER 
Gold Meda! Flour 
Home Service Dept. 
Dept. 153, Minneapolis, Minn. 
[] Rociossd find 70c for your 
x 





pes. 
(It is understood I receive free all 


new reci as they are printed.) 
CT] Enclosed find 10c for selected samples of ‘“‘Kitchen-tested” 
pes. 





Name 
Address. 


City. State 

















GOLD MEDAL FLOUR ~Kitchen-tested 


MILLED BY WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., ALSO CREATORS OF WASHBURN’S PANCAKE FLOUR, GOLD MEDAL CAKE FLOUR, WHEATIES AND PURIFIED BRAN 


Copyr. 1926, Washburn Crosby Co.. 
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A Betis demonstration of wonderful Karpen values 


Coming! A remarkable furniture buying opportunity. One 
week of specially reduced prices on the newest Karpen pieces. 
The Karpen merchant near you will advertise in May the ex- 
act dates of this national event. Ask your dealer when, or 
watch for his announcements in your local newspaper. | 


Above are illustrated a few of the many pieces he will 
offer at greater than usual savings. Picture-the hospi- | 
table Louis XV sofa and chair in your living room... 
friends comfortably seated ... bright talk. Or alone 
with a book, you linger in the Coxwell chair with after- 
dinner coffee at your elbow. What awealth of comfort 
and quality is hidden by the lovely cover fabrics! 


The Karpen Week reduction tag on these and the many other 
pieces will pleasantly surprise you. You would expect to pay 
much more for such furniture of authentic design, luxurious 
coverings, and outer frames of genuine mahogany with their 
: delicate carvings so eloquent of the art of the patient 
craftsman. Besides the specially priced pieces in many 

styles, woods, and coverings, the displays include 

+ handwoven Artfibre furniture. With inner integrity 

and unusual worth certified by the Karpen nameplate. 


a Write for free booklet, “Livable Rooms (J.M.)”, by an 


eminent decorator. S. Karpenand Bros.,801S.Wabash 
Ave., Chicago; or 37th and Broadway, New York. 
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To make the Chinese button knot, 
sketched in finished form at right 
and left of the diagram in the cen- 
ter of this page, take a piece of cord 
three feet long, throw the center of 
cord over the fingers of the left hand, 
and one end around tip of left thumb, 
as indicated by arrow above. Now 
proceed as in Diagram 2, 
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Next slip the loop from the thumb to 
the palm, and place the tip of thumb 
against the loop of the cord, as in 
the diagram above. With the part of 
the cord aroundwhich the end of arrow 
hooks, follow the direction taken by 
the arrow. The cord is now in position 
of Diagram 3. Proceed as directed 
in connection with Diagram 3. 


(shinese Button Knots That Lou Can Make 


But one glance at the thrilling intricacies shown 

on these two pages and the question no longer 
exists. For, when once the true appeal of this fasci- 
nating work has made itself felt, there can be no re- 
sistance. To knot becomes a necessity, and not to 
knot an unthinkable impossibility. 

As a decorative accessory to clothing, the value of 
the Chinese knot, shown here in four of its many 
variations, has been known for centuries to the Chi- 
nese. On the gorgeous coat of the mandarin and on 
the humble jacket of the laborer alike, it has formed 
a motif of undeniable charm. For years it has been 
the official button of China. Why, then, should it 
not be used in the same and other ways as a dress 
accessory here? 

Not only as buttons for clothing but as decorative 
motifs in furniture and art work is the knot used in 
China, and it is interesting to know that three- 
quarters of all the known decorative knots have Chi- 
nese origin. It is still more interesting, however, to 


Te KNOT or not to knot—that is the question! 


| know that Mr. Ashley, who furnished the material 


from which this article was written, is not only mas- 
ter of all these varieties but has himself added per- 
haps 100 per cent to the world’s knowledge of knots. 

His education in the gentle art of knot tying be- 
gan when he was a boy, in New Bedford, Mass. To 
that port came ships from all parts of the world, and 


Bring both ends up through the center, as indi- 
cated by the arrows in the diagram below; then 
place the palm of your hand on a table and with- 
draw your hand without disturbing the posi- 
tion of the cord in the slightest degree. Now 
very carefully and patiently pull a little here 
and a little there, without getting the knot out of 
shape, until the loop that went over the hand has 
been worked out, and you have arranged your 
cord as it appears in Diagram 4. 


° i 


From CLIFFORD W. ASHLEY 

















You have now reached your most difficult moment. With the cord 
in the position above, pull it into the finished knot sketched at 
right and left, by tightening a little here and a little there, but never 
distorting the shape. As the knot grows tighter and certain bits of 
it develop a tendency to disappear, pull them back with a steel 
crochet hook—when finished there are nine convolutions visible. 
























from the sailors aboard these ships Mr. Ashley re- 
ceived his first lessons. Then, when he was eighteen, 
he embarked on a whaling expedition, and during 
the six months of that trip his knowledge and skill 
increased still further. So steadily did his interest 
grow that for a period of eight years he devoted half 
of his entire time to the art of knots, leaving only the 
remaining half for the pursuit of his profession as a 
marine artist. 

For the knots shown on these pages, silk or linen 
cord, one-eighth inch thick, makes a knot from 
three-eighths to one-half inch across top. Thicker 
cord will result in a larger knot. Their making is 
solely a matter of patience and temperament, since 
the only requirements are a certain amount of deft- 
ness and the ability to follow accurately the in- 
structions given. If the directions and drawings 
are conscientiously noted, anyone can become an 
accomplished knot maker. 

Then, when the pupil has become proficient, knots 
of silk and knots of cotton, in any color of the rain- 
bow, may be used for the adornment of coat or frock 
or negligee, or wherever a button may be desired. 
Other ways in which the knots may be employed to 
add a distinctive note to the costume are seen on this 
page in the hat and neck fastenings pictured. 


(Continued on Page 221) 


To make the square Chinese knot, shown at up- 
per right and upper left of page 221, take three 
feet of cord and proceed as in diagrams 1 and 2, 
and then follow the arrows as in Diagram 5 
below. Next place the palm of your hand on 
@ table and withdraw hand without disturbing 
cord. Now pull here and there, without getting 
the knot out of shape, until the loop that went 
over the hand has been worked out, and you have 
arranged cord as in Diagram 6, page 221. 
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“You're the best little a 


cook in the world!” 


Listen— 


Oil Stove Users 


The important thing to know about any 
cooking device is whether it gives “Lively 
Heat,” especially your oil stove. For “Lively 
Heat™ is the natural cooking heat—a heat 
full of life and vigor and snap—the heat 
above a bed of glowing embers or red-hot 
coals, above a busy gas-stove burner or an 
electric burner. It is the heat every good 
cook knows is absolutely necessary for good 
cooking and baking. 


“LIVELY HEAT” 
from Oil without Wicks 


The Red Star Oil Stove owes its nation-wide 
success to the exclusive patented Red Star 
“Lively Heat’ Burner. It is a scientific de- 
vice— without wicks— which produces this 
same snappy, vigorous “Lively Heat’ from 
common kerosene (or gasoline). Cooking 
starts the instant you light the burner. It 
is the same type of heat as you get from 
glowing coal, from a gas or electric burner. 
That is why you get such wonderful re- 
sults. No other oil stove has this “Lively 
Heat” Burner. 


A cool kitchen 


Like the gas or electric burner, the patented 
Red Star “Lively Heat’ Burner gives a di- 
rect, vertical heat. Concentrates upon the 
cooking utensil. None radiates into the 
kitchen. This means a cool, enjoyable 
kitchen even in the heat of summer. 

Size for size, the Red Star costs no more 
than crdinary oil stoves. There are no 
wicks to buy or burners to replace. No 
pipes or pressure tanks. It is built to last a 
lifetime—the cheapest oil stove youcanown. 

There is a size for every need—two to 
six “Lively Heat” Burners. Write at once 
for information and a free copy of the Red 
Star Book. In the meantime see your near- 
est dealer. Address Dept. C. 


Tue Detroir Vapor Stove ComMPpANny 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S. A. 


RED X* STAR 


QIL STOVE 
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New Parisian Touches 
for Ones Wardrobe 


Cross-stitch still re- 
mains one of the most 
attractive trimmings 
for sports clothes, 
suitable for use on 
silk crépe, kasha, 
wool jersey or twill, 
A color key to the de- 
sign on frock at right 
is given at bottom of 
page, with the small 
separate design for 
bordering collar and 
cuffs. Six-strand 
mercerized cotton 
No. 717 is used. 


Louise 


Boulanger 


oe 































Transfer No. 604 
Dress No. 4767 
Sizes 14 and 16 years, 
36 to 44 


Introduced by Nowitzky in 
Paris, the rosette of white gros- 
grain ribbon, picot-edged, in 
lower circle at upper right, adds 
@ chic touch to the coat or coat- 
dress, replacing the ubiquitous 
flower. At right, the fringed scarf 
provides another new note for 
spring, matching the fringed 
frock of silk crépe or worn with 
any afternoon oreveningcostume. 








x] [Xi [x] [x] Ix 


At left, the newest 
evening wrap, 
Sponsored by 
Louise Boulanger. 
A simple square, 
72 inches wide, it 
may be of raffia 
embroidered geor- 
gette, with plain 
georgette border, or 
of printed geor- 
gette, with border 
of plain georgette 
in the predominat- 
ing color of print. 


x! 























The taffeta hand- 
kerchief scarf, 
about 30 inches 
Square, and usu- 
ally matching hat 
or cuffs, is very 
smart. Theredand 
beige atleft matches 
the quilted hat. 


NGwitzky 








Berthe 


DESIGNED BY THE UKRAINIAN NEEOLECRAFT GUILD 





On black or midnight-blue material, cross-stitch in carmine red, electric 

blue and Spanish yellow floss; on gray use pompadour blue, black and 

cream; on beige use henna, sea-moss green and straw color; on red use 

black, electric blue and old gold; on soft green use henna, old gold and 

matching green. The first color mentioned in each combination is indicated 

in diagram by light single crosses, the second by light double crosses and the 
third by dark single crosses. 














Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home’Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Transfers, 20 cents. 
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woman’s dream comes true 


CIO) ZO 


Feed shall I wear in place of a corset? 
Millions of women are asking this ques- 
tion. Even those who have discarded the old 
style “stays”? are conscious that they need some 
form of support. 


CHARIS is the answer. And what a delightful 
answer it is! A wonderful new garment that 
improves every figure, even the loveliest; whose 
presence is a caress, but never a restraint. Dainty, 
featherweight, restful. 
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For the appealing new fashions which reveal 
graceful curves, CHARIS is the undergarment 
that gives supple, natural lines and absolute 
freedom. 


J 
y 
Z| 


JN 


It keeps the abdomen flat by means of an inside 
abdominal band which can be raised or lowered 
at will and which affords support at the very 
place where the muscles first begin to sag. 


It preserves that youthful straight line from 
bust to knee which every woman longs for and 
gives you an erect and buoyant carriage. None 
of the artificial “shape” of the ordinary corset; 
none of the overlapping and “riding” of corset 
and brassiere. Just an imperceptible touch of 
smartness that makes you look and feel better. 


YI Foss 





ICZDNIKRS 


CHARIS costs less than a corset of like quality 
and is priceless in comfort and body-freedom. It 
saves the expense of a separate brassiere and 
launders easily and perfectly. 
CHARIS : af 
és never sold in stores iy. ¢ There are CHARIS offices in all large cities. Tele- 
: er phone, and a courteous representative will gladly 
but by ourtrained specialists : ‘iF ' : call on you—or write us direct for descriptive folder. 
who will be pleased to call 4 a 
at your home. We are adding 


women of refinement to our \4Z The Fifth Avenue Corset Co., Inc. 
staff in many localities and A : 


those who wish to enter a 7 x 4 Makers of the famous Corse-Twin 
pleasant and profitable pro- 


fession are invited towrite us. - Allentown, Pa. 








Price $6.25 Arr , MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
$6.75 west of AA - 
Rocky Mountains AY: — FIFTH AVENUE CORSET CO., Inc. 
HY ats CHARIS is simplicity itself. . L-5, Allentown, Pa. 
| A hidden adjustable band Dept. Ls, . 
prone henner wl : oe Please send me further information about CHARIS. 
where the muscles first = 
to sag. 
Imperceptibly and unfelt, this 
slim, supple, fenmhauiahe, : Address : 
one-piece garment gently 
guides the entire figure into If you wish to become a representative, check here [| 
Perfect control for graceful and youthful lines. 
stout figures 
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..how they're kept 
ree from corns 


























Evetyn Law’s Famous Dancing Feet 


... "A corn is hardly a luxury for 
anybody. . . . But fora dancer it is 
agony. . . . It puts a ‘Spanish Inqui- 
sition’ in her shoe. 


““When I notice any suggestion of 
callus on the toe, I immediately apply 
a Blue=jay plaster. So that’s why I 
never have acorn.” So writes graceful 
and beautiful Evelyn Law, famous 
Ziegfeld dancer. 


» v 


Small wonder that legions of eminent dancers, 
screen stars and athletes consider good old 
Blue=jay part of their “working kit!’ For over 
26 years it has been vanquishing corns to the 


tune of tens of millions annually. . . . Blue=jay 
keeps fit the feet of the famous and the fore- 
sighted. . . . Sold at all drug stores. 


Blue-jay 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE 
WAY TO END A CORN 










































infants’ shirts. 





























at 75 cents. 




























































































Taped front, back and sides. 
buttons. All flatseams. Taped buttons where needed. Binding 
on drop seat to prevent tearing. Attractive binding at neck 
and arms. Sizes 2 to 13, special 14-15. Retails 


Famous for forty years 


Many mothers of today wore Nazareth Knit Underwear 
when they were children and now these mothers buy 
Nazareth underwear for their own children. 

Nazareth offers a variety of knitted under-garments 
for children—knit waists, waist-suits, union suits and 
Each garment carries the Nazareth 
red label so you may quickly identify the genuine. 


For summer wear, these two styles are practical and 
popular:— 
Style L. U., light weight, knitted waist union suit for boy or girl. 


Non-rusting pin-tubes. Pearl 


Style 16. Nazareth Waist for boy or girl. The 
original knit waist. Elastic, knit tapes front, back 
and sides. Non-rusting garter pin tubes. Buttons 
on tapes where needed. Durable, non- 
irritating finish at neck. Sizes 2 to 13, 
ih \ special 14-15, Retails at 50 cents. 

Ask your dealer for these Naza- 

reth garments. Look for the 

namein the neck. If your deal- 

er cannot supply you, order 

fromus and send dealer’s name. 

NAZARETH WAIST CO. 


366 Broadway, Dept. K, New York 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 





























New Linens for the New Season 


ITHalloutdoors 
garbed in its 
freshest and best 


for the brand-new 
season, indoors the 
household must not lag 
behind. New linens for 
the dining room, fresh 
coverings for the pantry 
shelves, dainty napkins 
and tray cloths for the 





in linen of a heavy qual- 
ity. The cloth above is 
63 inchessquare, finished 
with a 2-inch hem of 
mommie cloth, joined to 
the linen by means of 
hemstitching. Woven 
lines of golden brown 
make the 5-inch squares, 
at each corner of which 
wee alternating squares 





serving of refreshments 


of brown and white 





on the lawn—these 
become a matter of 
thrilling interest as we 
anticipate cool, leisurely 
breakfasts on the porch 


and gay garden parties ae . se a J consisting of a purple 





form a 1-inch checker- 
board of four squares 
_ each. In the large 
eg squares two designs al- 
- ternate, the square one 











under the trees. 


plum with leaves of gol- 








And with a variety of 
new and fascinating = 
breakfast cloths in 
dainty flowered designs 
offered in the city shops, with 
charming little napkins and 
intriguing scallops for the 
shelves to be had at not too 
lofty prices, all that remains 
to be done is to choose the 
kind we want. The choice is 
wide, for in addition to the 
linen cloths shown here, 
damask has again returned 
to favor, with a strong pen- 
chant for colored effects or combinations 
of white and colors. So steadily is the 
popularity of the tablecloth increasing 
that it even threatens to supplant the 
luncheon set for the noonday meal, and it 
behooves us, 
therefore, to 
know just what 
is smartest and 
most suitable for 
our needs. 

Three of the 
interesting de- 
signs used on the 
new cloths are 
shown on this 
page, all woven 


Even the 
highest sum- 
mer temper- 
ature will 
drop a few 
degrees at 
sight of a 
cooling 
drink served 
with such 
charming 
linens as 
those shown 
here. 


Two of the charming de- 
Signs that grace the new- 
est breakfast cloths. 














den brown and blossoms 


ee | of lavender. 
: Blossoms and leaves, 


together with a purple 
tulip, aré repeated in the 
round design. A line of run- 
ning stitches in brown out- 
lines the entire cloth just 
above the hemstitching. 
Ready folded for the linen 
chest, a second breakfast 
cloth, just below the first, is 
also 63 inches square. It has 
a 2-inch hem, and golden 
brown threads, running cross- 
wise in groups of three and singly in the 
other direction, make the 84-inch squares. 
Lavender morning glories, with dark pur- 
ple leaves and golden brown stems, form 
the design, appearing in every square ex- 
cept those di- 
rectly above the 
hem. A third 
cloth, measuring 
the same as the 
two others, has 
squares made in 
the same way as 
those of the sec- 
ond cloth, with 





(Continued on 
Page 219) 


Sheer cool- 
ness speaks 
from every 
thread of the 
dainty. nap- 
kin at the 
left, designed 
to be of prac- 
tical help in 
assuaging 
the thirst that 
warmer days 
are sure to 


bring. 
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Woolen and Worsted Wil- 
tons. Deep piled chenilles. 
Axminsters of quality. Tap- 
estries and velvets. 





Rugs and Carpets 
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A wisp of old brocade—a tatter of 
Genoese velvet from an ancient palace 
—reborn in this Italian rug so that you 
may dream today of gallant lads and gay 
ladies in a sunlit garden. It is a glance 
into the pages of Boccaccio! 

There are romances that you may 


weave yourself from the pattern of your 
Mohawk Rug. There is too another 
romance, woven of sturdier stuff; a tale 
of great looms, of skillful, long-appren- 
ticed craftsmanship, and of tribute levied 
on the far-flung frontiers of trade for the 
tough, long-fibred wools that make Mo- 
hawk Rugs endure. 


W. & J. Sloane, the distinguished Interior Decorators, will advise you, with- 
out charge, as to the proper floor covering for your own individual rooms. 
Write today for blank form for use in submitting your rug or carpet problem. 
Write Mohawk Dept., W. & J. Sloane, 575 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MOHAWK RUCS 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, INC. Ansterdam, VY. 








This beautiful Balbeck 


dealer to show it to you. 
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| BETTER MAZDA LAMP 
than you have ever had]. 


THE LOWEST PRICE 
you have ever paia 


aT, 
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EsPECIALLY developed for home lighting, this NEw Mazpa 
Lamp, with its frosting on the inside, gives you many ad- 
vantages never before combined in a single lamp. It is 
rugged enough to stand rough handling, its frosting doesn’t 
catch and hold dust particles that cut down the light as the 
lamp ages, and its pearl-gray bulb diffuses the light, eliminat- 
ing the glare and rawness of unfrosted bulbs, but giving 
practically as much light as the old, unfrosted style. 7 7 7 
There are five sizes of the new lamp—25, 40, 50, 60 and 
100-watt, priced from 27 cents to 45 cents. The great use- 
fulness of the 50-watt size (29 cents) in home lighting will 
doubtless make it the size which you will use most. 7 7 7 
Any National Mazpa Lamp dealer will show these new 
lamps to you and explain their superiority. Get a supply; 
equip the whole house. 


(The New 
NATIONAL 
MAZDA 4 
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(Continued from Page 216) 


black thread replacing 
the brown, and its de- 
sign of yellow and black 
plums, with green leaves— 
shown below the folded 
cloth on page 216—is 
used in the same way as 
on cloth above it. 

Since flowers form the 
motif of the cloths, floral 
designs should be avoided 
in the china used, or a 
decidedly unpleasant ef- 
fect of overdecoration 
will be the result. A 
single-tone breakfast set, 
either of white or a color 
used with the woven de- 
sign, would be charming. 

Tempting refresh- 
ments may be made still 
more irresistible if one 
has tray cloth and smart 
oblong napkins, such as 
those shown in photo- 
graph second from bot- 
tomof page216. Bothare 
of finely woven natural- 
colored linen with a bor- 
der of filet tiré. In the 


center of the tray cloth, which is 734 inches 
square, appears an embroidered fruit 
design in yellow, green and peasant 
blue. The napkin, which measures 

5 by 7 inches, has at one end a 
triangular motif, embroidered 
with lemonade glass and 
sipper in the same colors. 


A second dainty nap- 
kin is shown at the 
bottom of page216. 
Of sheer linen, 


At right, a tiny linen Ne e 


napkin edged with tat- 
ting boasts a cock that 
crows with glee to find him- 


self gracing the corner of sucha 


crisply dainty serviette. 





A cotton band keeps dainty 
linens neatly in a pile. 
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hemstitched both cross- 
wise and lengthwise at 
half-inch intervals, it 
measures 6 by 35% inches, 
including the border of 
finely woven lace. A 
third napkin is seen on 
this page, below. It is 
6 inches square, edged 
with tatting, and in one 
corner a perky little 
rooster crows lustily on 
a lace medallion. 

Even the pantry may 
join in the general dress- 
ing-up for spring, when 
gay shelf borders such as 
the three shown here are 
available for its decora- 
tion. - Of stiff, coarsely 
woven cotton material, 
they come in 25-yard 
bolts, at 55 cents a yard, 
and may be attached to 
a muslin or sateen top 
that covers the shelf it- 
self. That at top of page 
is 17% inches wide, in red 
and white, with a scar- 
let baker prancing gaily 
at 134-inch intervals, 
alternating with a cross- 


stitch design that is also in scarlet. The 
border just below the napkin at bottom 
of page is 2 inches wide, of navy 

and white, while that beneath it 
is of delft blue and white, 1% 
inches wide. One-inch pale 
green cotton ribbon, scal- 


loped in white, makes 
the band at cen- 
ter of page, used 
for keeping linens 
in neat piles. 


tea and coffee sets in 


Suse 


Below, miniature 


navy and delft blue 
suggest the articles that 
may be found on the shelves 
that they edge so attractively, 











ETIQUETTE DEMANDS 


THE PERSONAL LETTER 








When congratulations are in order—write a 
letter that is you—on the Montag Writing 
Paper that expresses your personality. © %® 
Tae New Montac Samerer Portroxio of unusual papers 
and aM will help you choose the paper that will > 


henceforth be your paper. Sent together with our informa- 
tive brochure “The Etiquette of Attention’’ on receipt of 25¢. 


Montac Bros., Mfs., Artzianta, Los Angeles and New York 


FASHIONABLE 


< D 


y Uniting PAPERS : 


+ 
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Rengo Belt 


Corsets 


For every figure at every good store ~ Crown Corset Co., 295 Fifth Ave., N.¥ 
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Remember the old-fashioned mattresses—pads of cotton, felt, 
feathers or hair? On a good box spring, we thought any one of 
them made a bed fit for a king. 


But ideas have changed. A new type of mattress has come 
—a marked improvement—which great hotels and clubs as 
well as thousands of homes are rapidly adopting. 


It is the spring-filled mattress, identified by the Nachman 
‘<Comfort First’”’ label shown above. Instead of cotton or felt or 
hair alone, your body sinks into a cushion built around a Nach- 
man Spring Unit which has hundreds of tiny, flexible Nachman 
springs. You recline as you stand—with spine straight. There 
is no bridging, no sagging, no cramping. 


But the best feature of the “‘spring-filled’’ mattress is the buoy- 
ancy of Nachman Spring Units. The little springs are full of 
life. They resist, push up, fill in the hollows. The result is a 
delightful relaxation that is the deep down secret of rest. 


Try this better, newer type of mattress. Insist upon the kind 
made with Nachman Spring Units—springs of greater vitality — 
that never take a permanent sag—that never cave in or develop 
lumps. Manufacturers who use Nachman Spring Units let you 
know it by attaching to each mattress the ‘“‘Comfort First’’ label 
shown above. Look for it. If you do not quickly locate it, write 
us. We will gladly tell you a dealer’s name and send you free 
a copy of our interesting booklet on ‘‘Comfort First.”’ 


THE NACHMAN SPRING-FILLED COMPANY, 224] S. Halsted St., Chicago, Illinois 


NACHMAN 


Spring 2 


FOR UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 


UNITS 


MATTRESSES ... MOTOR CAR SEATS 


May, 1926 


You sink into a cushion of buoyant springs 
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Proof. that the black-and-white frock 
still holds its own is given in Rolande’s 
silk crépe second from right on page 79. 

Chiffon, used lavishly this year for day 
as well as evening, was chosen in white by 
Talbot for the frock at extreme right of 
page 79, finely plaited and striped with thin 
gold galloon ribbon. Gold cord finishes 
neck and outlines natural waistline. 

One of the hits of spring is shown in 
Berthe’s beige silk crépe at extreme left on 
page 80. The plaited flounce movement, 
so popular with that house, is featured in 
the four panels of three-tier plaiting, two 
at front of skirt and two at back. 

Next to the Berthe frock, Premet offers 
the much-liked combination of black and 
| ae dress of silk crépe, and a flesh 








(chinese Button Knots 


(Continued from Page 213) 


The crucial moment has arrived. With the cord in the position above, pull it into the 

Jinished knot, sketched at upper right and left, by tightening a little here and a little there, 

but never distorting the shape. As the knot grows tighter and certain bits of it develop a 

tendency to disappear, pull them back with a steel crochet hook. When finished there are 
eight distinct little convolutions visible. 





To make the knot at left just above, take five feet of cord and proceed as in Diagrams 1, 2 and 
3 on page 213, and finish with your cord in exactly the position of Diagram 4 on page 213. 
Then pull the end of the cord at right back through opening at right of center, so that the cord 
is exactly as in Diagram 7. With this same end of cord, follow the arrow, and weave the cord in 
and out until every one of the single strands of cord has become double. Be very sure to have 
the second cord exactly parallel the first in every detail. The end emerges on under side, at 
point marked X, and cord duplicates sketch at right above. Now, with infinite care, pulling 
alittle here and a little there, but never changing the shape, work the knot into the finished 
form, As the knot grows tighter, and certain bits of it develop a tendency to disappear, pull 
them back with a steel crochet hook. When finished there are nine double convolutions visible. 





For the knot at left just above, take five feet of cord and follow Diagrams 1, 2 and 3 on page 
213, and finish with your cord in exactly the same position as in Diagram 4 on page 213. 
Then place each loose piece of cord so that the ends emerge exactly as in Diagram 8. Now 
follow the dotted line in direction indicated by arrows, first with one end of cord and then with 
the other end, until you reach the points marked X, where ends emerge on under side and cord 
duplicates sketch at right above. Gently pull knot into final form, at left above, being careful 
never to change the shape. As the knot grows tighter and bits of it have a tendency to disappear, 
pull them back with a steel crochet hook. Finished knot has eight double convolutions visible. 


Smart Style Features 


(Continued from Page 80) 


organdie collar and gilet, trimmed with 
three rows of gold braid. 
Lace jumper dresses for daytime are 


sponsored by Nowitzky, who offers the 


white one at left center, page 80. The plain 
blouse is finished with a scarf of chartreuse- 
green silk crépe. 

Very smart is the Talbot jumper frock 
of black georgette at right center on page 
80, with red and white grosgrain ribbon at 
neck, sleeves and bottom of blouse. Satin- 
backed crépe in a soft blue makes Premet’s 
frock on seated figure with the satin side 
used only for banding. The gilet and cuffs 
are of white organdie. 

Taffeta, exceedingly popular in both 
solid colors and plaids, makes Deeuillet’s 
navy model at extreme right on page 80. 
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Distinguished by the labels. 


sleeping comfort. 


quest to Department L. 


NWO 


=" Blankets 


Particularly designed to afford every desirable quality 

of decorative beauty and luxurious comfort, Ken- 

wood Blankets are found in America’s finest homes. 
Satin Ribbon Ends— Fourteen Colors and Patterns 


Sizes 60 x 84 and 72 x 84, 
At Leading Department Stores and Gift Shops 


Where serviceability alone is of importance, we suggest the 
72 x 84 Kenwood Style B Blankets which sell at about one- 
third less than the above. Of pure wool, warm and long- 
wearing, but without the decorative refinements of Style A. 


Sleep under Kenwood Blankets yourself for a revelation of 


May We Send You Free 


the Kenwood Comfort Catalog, including Color Chart, showing 
Kenwood Blankets, Baby Blankets, Slumber Throws, Bath Robes 
and other interesting pure wool items? Please address your re- 


KENWOOD MILLS, ALBANY, N. Y. 
KENWOOD MILLS LTD., Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 








WOOL 





For Wedding and Anniversary 
GIFTS 


MID the sheen of silver and the lustre of glass, let 
your gift be distinguished by the lovely soft color 
harmonies of these All Wool blankets—a wel- 

come and friendly reminder of your good wishes. 













Our New 
Catalog Folder 
of Trellises 
Pergolas and Arches 
Sent FREE to You 


Shows how to beautify your home 
and lawn at surprisingly low cost. 
Think of it! Fan Trellises as low 
as $1.10. Many other styles 
from $1.40 to $2.70. We show 
here just a few of the many beau- 
tiful designs we make—all painted 
white, ready to put up about your 
house or yard. Send for the Free 
Folder today. Plan now to have 
‘‘New Beauty Spots”’ for your home 
this year. 


Star Trellis 
A beauty 
$2.70 


Fan Trellis 
as shown, only 


$1.10 


Adjustable Trellis 
Finé for Roses 





with cozy seats 





ROWE MEG. CO. zis # 








Real Styl 


“Anp I made it all 
myself! Thanks to the 
oman’s Institute, I 
can now make all my 
own clothes and have 
two or three dresses for 
the money I used to 
spend on one! For the 
first time in my life, I 
know that my clothes 
have real style!” 
_ No matter where you 
live, you, too, can learn 
right at home to plan 
and make stylish, be- 
coming clothes and hats 
at great savings, or earn 
money as a dressmaker 
or milliner. 
Mail Coupon for 
Free Booklet 
and learn what the Wo- 
man’s Institute can do 
for you. 











WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 38-E, Scranton, Penna. 
Without obligating me in any way, please send 
me one of your booklets and tell me how I can learn 


the aubject I have marked below: 


ome Dressmaking 


0 Professional Dressmaking 


(TOTP RCPPELT ETE ITER eer CoE 


0 Millinery 
() Cooking 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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If you should get 


the menu blues, 


Here is a bit of cheer- 
ful news. 

We have prepared a 
book quite fine, 


Of recipes—drop us a 
line! 


XPERTS in our Home 
Service Bureau have per- 
fected many Blue Ribbon rec- 
ipes—tempting dishes for 
luncheon, dinnerand supper. 


Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise 
makes a treat out of every- 
day foods. Its creamy rich- 
ness and good homemade 
taste make it eagerly wel- 
comed. 


Be sure you ask your dealer 
for “Blue Ribbon”. 
For free Cooking Time Table and 


recipes, address Richard Hellmann, 
Inc., Dept. A, Long Island City, N. Y. 


HELLMANN’S 
BLUE RIBBON 


Mayonnaise 
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MORE THAN A SALAD 
DRESSING—A 





frown when both police dogs, as if by 
signal, sprang at the whining Pekingese. 
Instead she scooped her pet toward her 
shoulder, swaying like a wind-blown grass 
stem to do it. Her laughter was solely 
for the lolloping animals. 

Aird snapped his fingers. 
called. 

The prancing pair halted. Pollux slunk 
obediently in the direction of his master. 
Castor half followed, then turned. Dis- 
loyalty had tainted Bramble Bush Ken- 
nels. For the best of last year’s litter took 
station beside the girl, nuzzling at her 
elbow, paying no heed to the rumbling 
growls of his mate reminding him of duty. 

‘‘Badly broken, old fellow. But you’re 
a dear, and I appreciate the compliment.”’ 

“Go, get him, Pollux!” 


“Heel!” he 


T WAS then breed asserted itself. Pollux 

moved forward slowly, hackles lifting. 
Castor wheeled in front of the girl in the 
yellow jumper. It was a strange dog, not 
a mate, that he was facing. Neither 
animal made a sound. There were to be 
no preliminaries. The owner of Bramble 
Bush whistled. Just once, but disciplined 
Pollux came to heel again. 

“‘What’s the use?” said Aird. ‘“‘Crip- 
pling two good dogs to reclaim a damaged 
one is bad business.” 

“‘T agree,”’ the girl responded. “‘Rumor 
has it that you are ever a good business 
man, Mr. Aird—it is the taxi king, 
isn’t it?” 

“Fix—bayonets!”’ 

He mumbled it, but she heard, if she 
did not understand. Castor barked im- 
patiently, demanding some sign of ap- 
preciation. She rubbed slim hand along 
his throat. 

“I’m Richard Aird, your neighbor— 
have been that for two years, Miss Bayne. 
‘Taxi king’ is what the newspapers call 
me. But you’re the first of the Faraway 
crowd who has ie 

She caught at his pause. ‘‘Has had the 
cheek to greet you as royalty a la mode, 
you mean?”’ 

“Tf you put it that way, I guess it’s 
what I do mean.” 

“Faraway has changed,” said Callista 
Bayne. “‘ We are acraven lot nowadays.”’ 

“That’s hardly fair, Miss Bayne. The 
world is simply shifting gears.”’ 

“‘A delightful motor metaphor. May I 
ask your errand? I can guess it perhaps. 
Mr. Morrow told me of your visit to his 
office.” 

“T need fifty acres to the south of 
Bramble Bush.” 

“Ts that what you call the farm. Why?” 

“Do you really want to know?” 

“The modern woman has not yet 
sloughed off curiosity.” 

“You won’t get this,” said Aird. ‘But: 
the day I first looked the place over it re- 
minded me of the Argonne woods when 
the big push was on. Ned Waters was in 
the next funk hole. It was muddy, and 
nobody had been pouring afternoon tea. 
Ned split his emergency ration when the 
stars came out; I’d lost mine. He’d 
traveled with a different crowd before the 
scrap. But we got along fine. I go to see 
his folks twice a year. Funny—it jabs me 
more to talk than it does his mother to 
listen.” 

“His mother?” 





E DIDN’T come back. That night I 

was telling about I could hear Ned 
singing in a whisper; the underbrush had 
ripped our putties fair to rags.” 

He paused, while the level eyes of the 
girl in yellow appraised him. 

“Now this part is going to be good, 
Miss Bayne. It’ll hand a smile to your 
Faraway crowd.” 

““Touchez!”’ she exclaimed. ‘I suppose 
I deserve it for cheeking you. Believe it 
or not, I’m keen on hearing the rest.” 

“The first thing I bought when I 
stepped off the gangplank at Hoboken was 
a book of nursery rimes. I’d never heard 
one until I listened to Ned Waters pinning 
his ripped putties together. He was hum- 
ming et 


Bramble Bush 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“T know,” said the girl. ‘‘It went this 


way, didn’t it? 


“‘He jumped into a bramble bush 
And scratched out both his eyes.” 


“‘Ned’s tune was different. But that’s 
why I call the farm Bramble Bush. You 
can name your own price for those fifty 
acres, Miss Bayne. I never haggle. It 
doesn’t pay.” 

Callista Bayne frowned. ‘‘You were 
with Whittlesey—yes, Faraway knows 
that as well as the rest of it—and had 
your first lesson in Mother Goose under 
fire. You ran off a Hoboken gangplank to 
shop for nursery rimes?”’ 



































“T’d never heard of that best-seller be- 
fore. I told you this was going to be good.” 

“Tt isn’t funny in the least, man. It’s 
gorgeous. It’s Homeric—but you won’t 
know what I mean. Come to think of it, 
you will, with a brace of dogs named 
Castor and Pollux. When did you locate 
Olympus?” 

“Winter before last,” replied Aird. ‘I 
paid a college professor to fill my shelves.” 

“Price immaterial, I suppose. You 
never haggle. It never pays. You told 
that to Mr. Morrow, and you’ve just 
finished telling it to me.” 

“T never do haggle. Haggling keeps 
you from getting what you want.” 

“And you have contracted the habit of 
getting what you want?” 

“‘T’ve learned pretty well how to get it. 
Or to ——” 

“Waiting,”’ said the girl. 

HE ex-captain of tanks regarded her 

narrowly. Whatever camouflage he 
used to cloak ticking taxi meters, he em- 
ployed none on his speech. He slogged 
on—did not know what else to do. “Or 
to take it,’ he finished. ‘‘ But I never give 
less than I think a thing is worth.” 

“And you think you are going to take 
fifty acres of Bayne land?” 

“No. You are going to give them to 
me—for a price.’ 

“What makes you so certain?” 

“I’m no good at twisting words, Miss 
Bayne. But I can’t help overhearing 
clacking in the club grill. There’s no blink- 
ing it; you’re hard up. Girls like you 
aren’t meant for that. You could buy a 
lot of things, pretty things, like the ones 
you're wearing, with fifty thousand 
dollars.” 

The yellow jumper bobbed in a quick 
curtsy. ‘Not quite a Raleigh, but 
promising—promising,’’ she laughed. The 
steel was close to the surface, and he knew 
it. M The land isn’t worth that much, 
is it?” 

“Tt’s worth exactly ten thousand, as 
Faraway values go.”’ 

“You are generously suggesting that 
you donate forty thousand to my ward- 
robe account. Is that it?” 

Richard Aird shook his head, as if to 
brush aside a clot of midges. He was en- 
meshed in alternating layers of gayety 
and smoldering anger. The sensation was 
disquieting. And, trying to blunder out, 
he blundered completely in. ‘I reckon 
that’s it, if you have to say it that way. 
But you’re worth it.” 


— 


“What is your telephone number, Mr. 
Aird?”’ 

“Farragut 5555.”” 

*“When I need a particularly nice yellow 
taxi, I shall remember and give you a 
ring.” 

““See here, Miss Bayne ——”’ 

“T shall be glad to recommend you to my 
friends for shopping,”’ she flung at him. 


Her voice rang like hard little bells in the 


ruined rose bower. Then she leaned across 
the choked pool. ‘“‘Catch!”’ she called. 

He had to leap to grasp the tiny bundle 
of brown. 

“It is bad form to accept presents 
fromstrange—gentlemen,”’sheannounced. 
“But swapping dates back to royalty. 
The Princess Minchi’s great-great-grand- 
father had sleeve privileges in the For- 
bidden City before the foreign devils 
vulgarized it. No matter how pedigreed 
Castor may be, you’re getting the better 
end of the trading. Which is eminently 
good business and should please you.” 

Holding the squirming canine midget, 
he watched her sway between the pol- 
larded trees. Castor strode behind the 
yellow stockings as if this had been his 
station since puppyhood. 

Aird rasped out an oath to the puzzled 
Pollux, who thrust a cold nose into his 
palm. 


HEREAFTER they greeted each 

other, civilly enough, when chance en- 
counter threw them together. What puz- 
zled Aird, among other things, was why 
her laugh did not irritate him. Growing 
up in slum alleys had traced a line of de- 
marcation between him and deliberate 
merriment. In the theater he sat silent, 
while debutante and sleek escort gave 
tongue unrestrainedly. He would have 
liked to enter into the spirit of their en- 
joyment. But he could not. It didn’t 
seem to hang together. Even Whitey’s 
cumbrous exposition of the most primi- 
tive mot that set a Follies audience to 
rocking wasn’t convincing. 

Yet Richard Aird was not somber 
within. That patch of devil’s-paintbrush 
in the ravine proved otherwise. So did 
a warm stirring evoked by blue dots of the 
more lowly self-heal— Prunella vulgaris ; he 
had traced its family tree, fumbling out 
the meaning from a Latin lexicon. When 
he stood amid his jealously protected vista 
of weed flowers he felt something which 
must have been jocosity of its kind. He 
relegated himself, with unregretful ac- 
curacy, to the vulgaris class. It meant a 
barrier between him and the Faraway 
folk, but he was not at all sure he would 
have had it otherwise. 

Meanwhile he continued, effortlessly, to 
gain ground among the colony. He went 
about his golf and an occasional rubber of 
auction naturally. He perceived scarcely 
any phase of the social drama in which he 
was playing a part. Hence no inhibitions 
clogged his progress. He had not bought 
Bramble Bush because it was in the Fara- 
way zone. As he had told Callista Bayne, 
it had reminded him of that tangle of 
woods in the Argonne. He had desired to 
have it. So he had taken it. 


REVOR RANDALL administered the 
final cachet of approval—final because 
uttered by Trevor Randall—with full pan- 
oply of the colony mustered around the 
home hole, when Faraway played its an- 
nual match with Piping Rock. The teams 
were all square when Freddie Heatherton 
and Richard Aird chipped to the last green. 
Heatherton missed an easy putt for a par 
five. Aird’s ball rolled to the edge of the 
bunker rampart. Twenty-five feet, slightly 
uphill, if an inch. Bramble Bush’s owner 
was bending for his try when someone 
among the clustered onlookers said, 
ti Taxi ! ” 
In all probability it had been uttered as 
a whisper. But in the hush it was dis- 
tressingly distinct. You could see, rather 
than hear, the- murmur ripple which fol- 
lowed. Heatherton swore, sotto voce, and 


(Continued on Page 225) 
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For baby’s nap— 


that sleepy twilight 


by Helen Richmond 


Something every mother knows! 
—How hard it is as baby grows 
older to keep that afternoon nap 
schedule. And when he doesn’t 
take his nap—? Well, you’ve lost 
your only chance to snatch the 
“forty winks” so precious to busy 
mothers. 

Here’s-a suggestion that will 
prove half the battle in getting 
young Mr. Wilful off to sleep: In 
addition to the translucent shade, 
use a second shade in Pigeon Gray 
which darkens the room and is at 
the same time neutral in color. A 
delicate, soft gray, harmonious 
with any decorative scheme! 
Drawn over the other shades, they 
give baby’s room just the right 
“sleepy-time” atmosphere. And 
for the same reason you'll find 
them desirable in the grown-ups’ 
bedrooms. 

When you select translucent 
shades, you can be sure of the right 
effect with genuine Co/umbia Win- 
dow Shades in Tone-Colors! Per- 
sian Gold, Etruscan Ivory, Circas- 


“Used Crerywhere? 





Window shades of the beauty 
and quality of Columbia 
tone-color shades deserve to 
be installed on rollers of the 
highest quality only. That's 
why we unreservedly recom- 
mend Columbia Guaranteed 
Rollers. They give 30% or 
40% longer service than 
ordinary rollers. And they 
never jerk, never slip up 
without warning, never creak. 


sian Brown—when the light falls 
through these toned shades, it be- 
comes transfused with warm, soft 
color. Dazzling sunshine that’s 
too bright loses all its glare, be- 
comes just lovely mellow radiance, 
while cold gray light takes on cozy 
cheerfulness. 


And how your furnishings gain 
beauty in this toned light! As 
Elsie Sloan Farley says in “ Beau- 
tiful Windows,” her attractive 
little book for home-planners: 


“Watch how every little decora- 
tive piece in the room grows hard, 
as the shades go up and expose 
them to the glare of outside light. 


“As if by magic, all this hard- 
ness melts in the light diffused 
through softly colored window 
shades. Over the whole room 
comes a charm—cool and inviting 
—the restful harmonious result of 
toned light.” 


Good news, isn’t it, that these 
Columbia Window Shades come in 
grades to suit every purse? 


The book thousands have 


used to beautify their homes 


The tone-color shade in the 
room illustrated resembles the 
tone color Etruscan Ivory, the 
darkening shade Pigeon Gray 
as closely as is possible in a 
printed advertisement. 


Columbia Tone Colors 
Chamois Persian Gold 
Plaza Gray Strained Honey 

Circassian Brown 


(Color names Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 





Perhaps you want to know about choosing shades in the right color—just how far 
to subdue the light—what tones to strive for in living room and bedroom. Elsie Sloan 
Farley, the well-known New York decorator, answers just these questions and many 


more in “‘ Beautiful Windows,” her attractive little book on home decoration. 


You'll find it easy to understand—so practical that anyone can carry out the sug- 
gestions offered. Illustrated with 18 photographs, this book makes it possible for 
almost anyone to secure decoration effects that are lovely beyond words. For your 
copy of “ Beautiful Windows” send 10 cents in stamps or coin to Columbia Mills, Inc., 


225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Naturally a great deal of the satisfaction to be enjoyed from Columbia tone-color 
window shades comes through having them mounted on the finest roller money can 
buy. Columbia guaranteed rollers cost no more than others, but you can depend 


Send today for “Beautiful Windows” 




































Columbia Mills, Inc., 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I want to learn the secret of magic light. Please send 
me “ Beautiful Windows,” for which I enclose ten cents. 


upon them for 30% to 40% longer life. No slipping, jerking or creaking. Name... .ccccscesccccccseacccccccscccetesccesececes 
Address...... eee eecccccecccccccccceceseccesecceces 
J 5-26 


Columbia 














WINDOW SHADES 
and ROLLERS 
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“6he Modern Safeguard 
to Health and Gomfort 


Fry-rox is an established, highly efficient household 
insecticide. It has rendered a genuine public service. 
It is harmless to humans. Stainless. Yet, when its 
cleanly, fragrant, mistlike spray envelops them, insect 
enemies of man’s health and comfort crumple up and 
die. Elimination of these offensive insects has brought 
to millions of homes a new sense of cleanliness, greater 
comfort and enduring health, 

















The majority of people use the hand 
sprayer. It gives better satisfaction. 
However, a trial sprayer is given free 
with every small bottle. 


: ‘ A © HALF PINT ~ 5O0C QUART ~ $1.25 
By. omen tise *s & E : ‘s e a - PINT --°-- 75C GALLON ¢ $4.00 


Gallons are put up in glass jugs especially 
suitable for hotels, restaurants, 
summer camps and institutions 
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Soap and ‘Water are not Enou 


ATTLING against disease-carrying insects, health authorities proclaim real clean- 
liness is impossible where there are flies, mosquitoes, ants, roaches or fleas. 

Abominably foul, they spread uncleanliness wherever they go. Alive with bacteria, 
they taint and defile everything they touch. Just the sight of them—especially the 
filthy, fetid flies—suggests something unspeakably unclean. 
Wash, wipe, scour and scrub. Use hot water and soap. But scientists declare only 
when these insects are destroyed is true cleanliness possible. 
4 Kill these insects with Fly-Tox. It is the nation’s household insecticide. Safe, sure, 
- easy to use. Stops contamination at its source. Safeguards health and comfort. To 
millions of American women, Fly-Tox is the summertime symbol of real cleanliness. 
if In lustrous glasses and polished silver, in pure luscious foods, in sparklingly clean kitchens 
a is reflected the use of Fly-Tox. It brings about an unsoiled, immaculate, healthful 
a cleanliness that cannot be obtained in any other way. 





SON tala GE CSR =< 


Te ee PERO 







Fly-Tox is a scientific insecticide. It was developed by Rex 
Research Fellowship at Mellon Institute of Industrial Research. 
Its marvelous efficiency is rapidly being recognized by increasing 
sales throughout the civilized world. 


FLY-1TOX 


RILLS FELIPE S 
MOSQUITOES 


MOTHS, ROACHES, ANTS, FLEAS 
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(Continued from Page 222) 


giared. Aird straightened, shifted his 
club, brought his right hand to his fore- 
head in workmanlike chauffeur salute. 

Afterward he clicked into the cup 
smartly. The entire Piping Rock team 
cheered him. It was then that Trevor Ran- 
callremarked: ‘‘He may or may not bea 
iaxiking. But there is no doubt about his 
being a sportsman prince.” 

Aird danced with Callista Bayne that 
night for the first time. They had made 
him promise to motor over from the farm 
after dinner. He danced, as he did every- 
thing, methodically but uninspiredly. No 
eager youngster cut in on that fox trot 
either. Something in the way Miss Bayne’s 
arm rested upon her partner’s shoulder 
forbade it. The latter did not assay the 
truth—that it was a gesture of protection. 
He was too occupied in executing his 
faithfully learned manual of the floor. 
And although he advanced and retreated 
with much too mathematical precision, 
there was nothing ridiculous about his 
woodenness. No man with the configura- 
tion of Richard Aird can be that. But he 
may be pathetic through his very earnest- 
ness. That was the way he affected Cal- 
lista Bayne. That was why she danced 
with him, that and memory of the 
atrocious faux pas on the home green. 

“You're going to. forgive us, aren’t 
you?” she asked him. 


HE saxophones were moaning mightily 

at the moment. She raised her head 
to make sure that he heard—and he 
classified her eyes. They were brown, he 
knew; but the brown was shot with a 
variant green. 

‘IT suppose I shail have to say the rest 
of it,” she continued. “It made my 
cheeking you the other day seem cheap. 
It was cheap.” 

The saxophones ceased. They drifted to 
a corner of the porch before he responded. 

“*See here, Miss Bayne,” he said. ‘‘ You 
can be rude, but you can’t be cheap. I 
don’t like being felt sorry for. I never feel 
sorry for myself. I get sore at myself 
often, because I don’t learn things as fast 
as I should. But I don’t feel sorry. It 
doesn’t pay.” 

Callista Bayne tapped the toe of a 
brocaded slipper. ‘‘I am afraid you are 
going to be impossible,” she exclaimed. 
“Do you do or don’t you do everything 
because it does or doesn’t pay?”’ 

“The sort.of man I am has to.” Aird’s 
tone was grave. “It’s different if you 
stick in what you’d call your own class. 
But when you’re giving yourself a lift, 
trying to learn, it narrows down to invest- 
ment. I’m not feeling abused because I 
didn’t get off to a better start. I’m just 
glad that luck gave me an even break.”’ 
She divined that he was trying to sum up 
his theory without wasting words. “I 
want to do with life what I did playing 
Mr. Heatherton of Piping Rock. I want 
io hole out in par on the home green.” 

“Another metaphor!’”’ She clapped her 
hands. ‘‘And a real one.” 

“You gave me that dance because you 
elt sorry for me and wanted to show it. 
isn’t that true?” he asked. 

She nodded. 

“Well, I’m saying thank you before 
ome lounge lizard comes out to grab the 
next one. I never overplay my hand. It 
doesn’t ——”’ He checked his utterance, 
and then went on:- ‘‘ But you needn’t feel 
that way about me. If I’m lucky enough 
‘o have another dance, I want it to be 
because you'd like to do it.” 

“Fair enough. And done,” she replied. 


FORTNIGHT afterward Aird sent in- 

vitations toa Bramble Bush dinner for 
fourteen. There had been no declinations. 
Callista Bayne forwarded neither accept- 
ance nor regrets. Which, he realized, 
meant that she would make up her mind 
at the last possible moment. All the 
limousines had rolled home, to return at 
midnight, when the rattle of an asthmatic 
car sounded in the driveway. Miss 


-. piloted it herself, the errant Castor 


beside her. The mechanician within her 
host protested as he helped her to alight. 

“You can’t treat a car like that for- 
ever,” he told her. “It’s entitled to as 
much decent care as a dog.” 

“* And besides, it pays. That’s what you 
mean, isn’t it?”’ 

But he knew that she knew no irritation 
of his could ever again lie within the radius 
of her smiling. He patted Castor’s head 
gravely. ‘‘He won’t be disloyal twice,’ he 
said. ‘‘Dogs are like everyone else. 
Sooner or later they find the one person to 
tie to.” 

“*How about the Princess Minchi? She 
never really doted on her mistress. She 
was keen only for being pampered.” 

“I never imagined I’d ever fall for a 
lap dog,’’ he confessed. ‘‘She isn’t happy 
unless she sleeps on my bed. I’m getting 
used to her. So is Pollux. They under- 
stand that they’re different.” 

There was an impatient hail from the 
terrace. 

“I know the rest are blaming me for 
keeping them waiting.” 
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“‘T wasn’t certain you’d come,”’ he said. 
“Tt’s your dinner. I’m going to enjoy your 
dinner. Let me show you a bit of Bramble 
Bush afterward. Will you?” 

“*Yes,”’ answered Callista Bayne. 

‘* All right. Let’s go.” 

Kato, the Bramble Bush cook, had em- 
braced one of his rare opportunities. Like 
the Princess Minchi, he had a lineage to 
live up to. The mistress of Bayne acres 
was not at her host’s right hand. With 
the clams she flashed him a grateful look. 

There was coffee, and a savoury, out- 
side. When whiffs of tobacco smoke were 
blending with the scent of honeysuckle— 
an old-fashioned touch, which, Fifi Ellis 
declared, brought back innocent child- 
hood days on her grandmother’s farm in 
Rhode Island—Richard Aird betook him- 
self to his tardy guest. 

“Did it go well?” he asked. 

“You might have been born to it.” 


““FTSHAT’S what I wanted to hear. Kato 

coaches me a lot. He never steps over 
the line. But he knows I’m giving myself 
a leg up. Kato and Faraway will make 
a gentleman out of me yet.” 

“You are still a trifle bitter, way down 
deep, aren’t you?” 

“‘No, it isn’t bitterness. It’s trying to 
keep wise to myself. Just looking on and 
listening. Trying to catch up. The pro- 
fessor who bought my books said he 
thought that maybe I could.” 

‘Why do you want to catch up? With 
us, I mean? With Fifi Ellis, for example? 
You've sat beside her at one dinner. And 
you’ve drained her dry, like that bit of 
Coalport you are holding. The next time 
you will be one mental jump ahead of 
every remark she makes.” 

He regarded the china cup. ‘“‘Coal- 
port,” hesaid. ‘“‘Is that what itis? I had 
someone buy my dishes too. Mrs. Ellis 
told me honeysuckle reminded her of her 
grandmother’s place in Rhode Island. 
It’s hard to think of her as a little girl with 
a grandmother.” 

“Not half so hard as to imagine what 
she’ll be like when she is a grandmother 
herself. Her oldest daughter is engaged. 
But you haven’t told me why you insist 
upon catching up with us Faraway folk. 
How do you know it will pay? Don’t you 
think a good business man ought to be 
sure catching up will declare dividends?” 

“One: dividend will be enough. I’m 
figuring on that one.” 


Callista Bayne placed her individual bit 
of Coalport on a teakwood bench. 

*‘And now for Bramble Bush!”’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘They have enough for three 
tables of auction. We shan’t be missed.” 

A quarter hour later they were in front 
of the garage. 

“There’s a thing in here I particularly 
want to show you,” said Aird. 

They passed a half dozen costly cars. 
In the farthest corner a bunch light re- 
vealed a tarpaulin. This drawn away, 
there appeared a valetudinarian taxicab. 
Yellow painted it had been and yellow it 
was, but the body was scratched and 
= Yet not a trace of dust lay on the 


a ITEY MACK’ first bucker bus,”’ 

he informed her. ‘‘ That’s where Far- 
ragut 5555 began. Her engine’s as good as 
it ever was. Many a night I take her out 
for aspin. After five years of buckjumping 
Manhattan pavements she finds these lanes 
easy. My chauffeur thinks I’m cracked to 
keep her. Yellow’s my good-luck color. 
That’s why, when I saw you in the ravine, 
I knew my luck was holding.” 

He identified the ex-tank sergeant. He 
chronicled his Columbus Circle Sunday 
afternoon of inspiration, with the kids 
sailing paper boats in the basin of the 
Maine Monument hard by. 

“Funny,” he said, “‘but I never fail to 
get a kick out of the Circle when the 
traffic cop blows his whistle and the cars 
jam brakes on. Five of an afternoon, 
say—or after the theater at night, with 
the traffic signals winking at the turns. 
There never was anything like it in the 
world before.” 

“*Not all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men,’”” Miss Bayne interrupted, 
chiming easily with his mood. ‘‘ You have 
the artistic temperament, Mr. Aird.” 

“T know better. But I want you to 
know how I feel. You’re part of my 
catching up. And I couldn’t fool you if 
I wanted to. That first time I saw Mr. 
Morrow he told me your name, said Cal- 
lista meant ‘most beautiful.” When you 
came through the trees with Princess 
Minchi I understood.”’ 

“‘Is that supposed to be a compliment ? 
Or are you implying that my comeliness 
is to be regarded in the nature of a good 
investment ?”’ 

“Fix—bayonets!’’ The murmured ex- 
clamation escaped him again. 

“‘T heard yousay that once before—in the 
ravine. It is difficult to fancy you as being 
deliberately cryptic. Will you interpret?”’ 

He did so. He began with the training 
camp sergeant, took her with Whittlesey 
into the Argonne and thence to the tank 
base, where he shepherded his Barnum & 
Bailey dinosaurs. He wasted no words. 
He slogged his way through. 

“So I am a bayonet,” she whispered. 

“The bayonet against the tank; that 
was the way I sized it up. I’m not camou- 
flaged in this action, though. And I’vea 
lot more respect for bayonets since you 
let me know you. You'll be angry, I guess. 
But I’m going to say it anyhow. I’d never 
seen a steel bayonet in a beautiful sheath 
before.” 


ALLISTA BAYNE § shrugged her 

gleaming shoulders. ‘“‘We shall be 
talking the way motion-picture titles read 
if we do not calla truce,’ she said. ‘But 
permit me to say that you are catching 
up with a vengeance.” 

‘I’m a long way behind,” he replied as 
he shut the garage door. “‘ Yet even you 
couldn’t make me believe you'll laugh 
yourself to sleep over what I’ve been tell- 
ing you. Tanks have to crawl. They’re 
built that way. They can’t flash like even 
a rusted bayonet. No matter what life is 
trying to do to you, Callista Bayne, your 
steel isn’t rusted—not yet.”’ He touched 
her arm, impersonally, as he would have 
laid finger upon the fender of Whitey 
Mack’s bucker bus. ‘‘Take it from me, 
though, it will rust one of these days if 
you aren’t careful.” 

She snatched her arm away, and started, 
half running, toward the lights upon the 
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Sleepingwear 


Pajama No. C8090, in 
white or colored Sil- 
verweb Pongee, loop 
trim. Sizes A, B, C, D. 
A very popular $3.25 
style. Other styles, 
$2.25 to $18. 


“How 
to Save moncy 
on Nightwear ! 


HERE’S only one way—if 
you value comfort—rest- 
ful sleep—clear-eyed, vigorous 
health! 


You can’t do it by searching 
for low prices. You can’t do it 
by haunting bargain counters. 


You can do it by insisting on 
quality nightwear—G/lover qual- 
ity—that wears and wears un- 
til,-as Mrs. M.... writes us 
from Indiana, “I thought it 








the way to rea/ economy. 
Nightshirts of 
Glover quality— 


, . When you outfit the family 
a nn A ry in Glover’s Brighton-Carlsbad, 
to 20. $1.50 to $3. you give them the most comfort- 
able sleeping garments they’ve 
ever worn. That’s guaranteed. 
Good looking, too. And you free 
yourself from bother on mend- 
ing day! The full size prevents 
strain; the seams are strongly 
sewed; the buttons are on to 
stay. 





Pie ; You can get Glover’s Brigh- 
Sleepers, made to ton-Carlsbad at clothing and 
stan ard wear. , 
Cambric, crepe. department stores. At very rea- 
pajama check, sonable prices. In fabrics for all 


nainsook, flannel- : 
ette, $1 to $3. seasons and all climates. 


Write tor 
**The Nightie Book”’ 


Secrets of restful sleep. 
Finest night garments for 
men, women, children, in- 
fants. Styles for all sea- 
sons. What to look for in 
buying; plain truth about 
values. Illustrated. Sent 
free on request —wrile today! 
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*‘Lapy SEALPAX” 
ANNIVERSARY 
SPECIALS 
$1.00 and $1.50 


No WONDER she’s such a 
favorite with ‘society. 
Straight, smartly tailored 
lines—flat hip—free knee! 
The $1 Anniversary Spe- 
cial is soft, shadow-stripe 
mull. [And the $1.50 Spe- 
cial is choice fine count, 
mercerized Nainsook. 
Others from $1 

to $10. 
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1 Hundreds of busy 

e women earn extra money 
regularly without leaving 
home. 


HAT Miss Kirbis, 

who is regularly 
employed, has easily ac- 
complished in spare mo- 
ments you should be able 
to dotoo. What cherished 
dream would you like to 
have come true? 


You need no business 
e experience to succeed— 

just the desire for more 

money of your own. 


The work is dignified, 
e pleasant and exceedingly 

profitable. Generous 

CASH commissions. 





_———— Here’s Your First Step 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
322 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Though I don’t promise to accept it, I 
would like to know about your extra- 
money plan. 


Name 


Street 





City_ 
State 


Want Extra Money 


for Something Special? 


Miss Kirbis did—and 
she surely got it! 


/ “TOUR or five years ago,” wrote Miss Kirbis, 
of New York, “I decided to have an apart- 
ment of my own. Things went along wonder- 
fully, with your subscription offer to help, and I 
now have the whole suite attractively furnished. 
Your work is most interesting and pleasant.” 


How Much Do You Want—When? 








Mrs. William Young, of 
Pennsylvania, made $4 
profit within two hours 
after she had received 
authorization as our 
local subscription repre- 
sentative. Let us now 
tell you how. 





terrace. He was at her side in an instant. 
And turning, she would have stumbled, 
had he not caught her. For a moment she 
lay in his grasp, face upturned. He felt 
the tug of sobs she was fighting back. 

“You clumsy beast!’ cried Callista 
Bayne. ‘You clumsy, _ truth-telling 
beast!’’ She was gone among the roses. 

Trevor Randall cranked her rickety 
car when the dinner party broke up. 

Richard Aird sat late on the terrace, 
Princess Minchi upon his knee. House 
lights dimmed and went out. Kato re- 
ceived his master’s approval impassively 
and departed. Pipeful after pipeful sent 
rings into the night. The owner of Bram- 
ble Bush still felt the tug of sobbing in the 
lithe body of a girl. 

“She won’t break. Steel never does,” 
he said to the sleepy Pekingese as he 
tapped the last dottle from his brier upon 
the flags. ‘‘But the best of steel rusts, eh, 
Minchi? Hers will, if something isn’t 
done. You know her a lot better than I 
do, pup. I can’t catch up any faster. 
Can T?”’ 

The dozing bundle of brown gave a 
bored whine. Tucking her beneath his 
arm, the one-time captain of tanks went 
to bed. 

A telephone call from Chicago took 
Aird west two days afterward. A similar 
summons from San Francisco resulted in 
a telegram to Kato, with instructions to 
express a trunk to the Fairmount. He 
sent no message to the rookery on the 
hilltop. It was all of six weeks before 
Princess Minchi slept at his feet again. 


N HIS absence they had elected him to 

the Faraway Club’s board of governors. 
One of his first duties was to attend a 
meeting. Afterward he and Trevor Ran- 
dall lunched together, todiscuss new greens 
for next season. At the far end of the din- 
ing room sat Callista Bayne, with Fifi 
Ellis and half a dozen others. And, once 
again, Aird found himself examining the 
audible tapestry of laughter. 

With the coffee Randall glanced toward 
the other group. ‘‘ You’re new here, Aird,” 
said the governors’ chairman. “In all 
likelihood you are more interesting to us 
than we are to you. We older men, travel- 
ing the rut our fathers traveled, lose a lot 
of the tang of living. Some of us have 
instinct enough to realize it. We haven’t 
made the grade, because there hasn’t been 
any grade to make. What do you really 
think of us?” 

“‘T haven’t decided.” 

“How about as far as you’ve gone?”’ 

“Well, it’s this way: I’m trying to 
catch up. A fool knows that so many 
dollars can buy so much food and clothes, 
with a flock of motors and a country place. 
But what can dollars buy in the way of 
making you understand things your sort 
hasn’t been taught to understand? There 
must be a million little things—little to 
you, Mr. Randall—every one of which is 
big as a house to me. I haven’t picked up 
enough of those things yet. I’m not sure 
I can do it by myself. I’ve an idea I’m 
going to need help.” 

“Yes, I think you are,” said Trevor 
Randall. ‘“‘And then?” 

, HEN I’ve accumulated enough of 

the little things I’ll take account 
of stock—you know—a 100 per cent 
inventory. Afterward I’ll do what you 
always do when you’ve been stock taking. 
I’ll scrap the depreciated junk and go 
ahead right. But I’m going to need help, 
Mr. Randall. I guess you know where 
I’m looking for it.” 

“That is why I intend telling you some- 
thing,” replied the chairman of Faraway’s 
board of governors. ‘“‘And I wish you 
would scrap that ‘Mister.’ You may 
safely dispense with that formality. I 
have already done it.” 

He glanced toward the other end of the 
room. ‘Miss Bayne’s house charges have 
been overdue for six months. I haven’t 
sunk low enough to juggle the club books. 
And, frankly, I am not brave enough to 
pay her shot and mail her a receipted bill. 
Between us, Aird, I am afraid of the girl. 


— ___ 


Yet I can remember when she used to call 
me Uncle Trevor and sit on my knee. 
They were a high-powered strain, those 
Baynes. And she is the last of them. The 
final flicker of a family flame is always the 
fiercest. This isn’t pretty stuff, man. But 
the girl is starving herself! Did you ever 
see a gutter child in front of a turkey din- 
ner at one of those charity Christmas feeds 
with debutante waitresses getting a kick 
out of playing Evangeline Booth? The 
poor creature is too ravenous to eat. 
Undernourishment makes it seasick at the 
sight of food. Sit down, man! You can’t 
make a show of yourself here! Callista 
Bayne, locked up in that rotting house on 
the hill, every so often putting in an ap- 
pearance at Faraway, to show us her flag is 
still flying—well, heaven knows how long 
that can last.” 
““Go on, Randall. Finish it.” 


as TELLING you this because I like 
you, Aird. It hasn’t been easy for you 
We are disgusting snobs, the best of us. 
But you have seen the thing through and, 
in the end, you will see through shabby- 
minded us. Not one of us can help Callista 
Bayne. Not even you can help her. You 
will simply drive her upon her own bay- 
onet, if you try.” 

The master of Bramble Bush winced. 
“That’s what she is,” he said, “‘a bay- 
onet. I’ve told her so.” 

“Nobody can help her. But—if you 
could induce her to help you ——’”’ 

“Can I do it in time?”’ 

a I f I know anything about women, you 
can. 

When they left the dining room hard 
little bells of laughter pursued them. 

That evening, at nine, Richard Aird 
motored between the toppling gate pillars 
of the Bayne estate. One dim light 
showed upstairs. When the push button 
brought no response he beat upon the 
door until he heard footsteps. 

“Who is there?” asked Callista Bayne. 

“Your neighbor, Aird,” he told her. 
““May I come in?” 

“No; and please go away.” 

He waited patiently, lest she charige her 
mind. 

Thrice—for the next three evenings—he 
did the same thing. She had not stirred 
from the hilltop rookery. He knew that, 
for he had kept watch and ward. And be- 
fore he climbed into his car after the fourth 
attempt he issued a warning: 

“If you won’t see me tomorrow, I’m 
going to kick in the door.” 

“Have you gone insane?”’ she retorted. 

“Perhaps. Just enough to believe that 
you’re going to help me.” 

“Help you! How?” he heard through 
the panel. 

“Tocatch up. I can’t doit alone. Will 
you?” 

s Y should I help you do anything, 
Mr. Aird? And what right have you 
to keep on disturbing me?”’ 

“T haven’t any right. But I’ve got a 
good reason. I’m in love with you, Cal- 
lista Bayne. That’s why.” 

A full minute he stood in the blackness 
before the hard little bells rang. ‘‘It’s the 
truth-telling beast again, Castor. And 
he’s mad, quite mad.” 

“The bayonet against the tank,’ he 
muttered. ‘‘The tank wins—in the end. 
At least it always has.” 


He was aroused by splintering glass and 
the yelping of a terror-stricken Pekingese. 
While half awake he knew that the slob- 
bering mouth upon his face was that of 
Pollux’s mate. The beast had taken off 
from the terrace mound, a mighty leap, 
and blundered through the one shut win- 
dow. It ran back and forth, between bed 
and door. It might as well have been 
shouting, “‘Come along—in a hurry!” 

So Richard Aird made good his threat. 
He kicked in Huntingdon Bayne’s front 
door. 

His torch flash showed a worn hall and 
living room, where Castor did not tarry. 


(Continued on Page 228) 
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AWOMAaAl S ays 


“COME HITHER!” 


yeR 


HERE are sO many ways of saying 
T. One says it with her smile. 
Another beckons with her eyes. A 
third appeals with her helplessness. 

But the magnet is not entirely smile 
or eyes or helplessness. There is an- 
other appeal, which lacking, makes 
powerless all other charms. 

No woman can hope to attract more 
than a passing glance who does not have 
it. For, since time began, it has beena 
feminine attribute. She must have it. 

This personal quality is something 
which is not always understood. A 
woman's daintiness of person entails 
a great deal more than merecleanliness. 

You can be as clean as soap and 
water can make you—and still fall 
short. For soap and water cannot con- 
trol one thing which every woman 
must watch. 

It is not a pretty word—perspira- 
tion—but it is one which must be rec- 
ognized. For everyone is 
its victim in some form. 

It is distressing, of 
course, to see those who 
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are plainly afflicted—with those ugly 
dark rings and streaks of stain under 
the arms and across that bothersome 
“ perspiring area’’ in the back. 

But there is something even more 
distressing—that odor which unfail- 
ingly creeps in whether there is mois- 
ture or not. And always the offender 
is the last to find it out! 

Today this is a thing that careful 
women look to, as they do to their 
hair and teeth and fingernails. They 
know they must make of it a special 
little rite of the toilette. 

No ordinary methods. will do; no 
temporary, ‘“home-made’’ measures. 
They must have a dependable, scien- 
tific corrective. And they 
have found it, millions of 
them, in Odorono, the 
Underarm Toilette. 
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Odorono ‘is an antiseptic liquid for- 
mulated by a physician to correct both 
the evils of perspiration. It is the 
original corrective for both moisture 
and odor. Physicians and nurses use 
it constantly in hospitals as the scien- 
tific, dependable corrective. Here is 
what one medical authority says of it: 

Dr. Lewis B. Allyn, head of the fa- 
mous Westfield Laboratories, West- 
field, Mass., says, “ Experimental and 
practical tests show that Odorono is 
harmless, economical and effective 
when employed as directed and will in- 
jure neither the skin nor the health.”’ 

One application of Odorono assures 
3 days’ freedom from all annoyance. 
And you don’t need to bother with any 
other protection for your clothing! 

Keep safe this great appeal of per- 
sonal daintiness! Don’t run the risk 
of offending with odor; with those 
ugly stains which dry cleaning cannot 
blot out! For complete, constant as- 
surance—use Odorono twice a week! 
35C¢, 60c and $1 at all toilet counters 
or sent by mail postpaid. 
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= Please send me sample of Odorono and booklet for which I enclose 5c. 


Ruth Wiillec 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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Note: If you would also like to try Creme Odorono, a delight- J 
ful new creme which corrects odor only, send Sc additional : 
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Way 


The Easiest Way 
To Make Ice Cream! 


There are ice cream freezers which 
even tax a man’s strength. But a 
child can have a world of fun oper- 
ating the gearless, easy-turning 
Acme Freezer. 


The lightest kind of a hand-and-wrist 
motion sets the inner CAN revolving 
around the stationary dasher with 
such smoothness, steadiness and 
pace, that in exactly five minutes’ 
time you have ice cream, water ice Or 
sherbet of the most delightful flavor 
and velvety consistency. 


There is Only One Acme Freezer 


And it is easily recognized by its all-metal 
construction; its extremely beautiful bright- 
galvanized or enamel-galvanized finish and 
bright blue label; and because it is made 
without gears or other complicated parts to 
wear out and get out of order. Select your 
own frozen dainty—and the Acme Freezer 
will freeze it perfectly in one-fourth the 
usual time; with one-half the usual amountof 
ice, and with none of the old-time drudgery. 


The 
Enameled 
Galvanized 
FIVE MINUTE FREEZER 











The Acme Freezer is the only low-priced 
freezer made in four models, from pint to 
gallon size. Note the ACME Jr. for children, 
small families, sick-rooms and hospitals. 


Every Acme Freezer is fully guaranteed. If 
yours does not give complete satisfaction, return 
it to us or the dealer who sold it—and get your 
money back. 


Prices: 
No. 1 2 qt. Bright-Galvanized...... $1.00 
No. 2 2 qt. Enamel-Galvanized..... P25 
No. 3 4 qt. Enamel-Galvanized..... 225 
No. 4 ACME Jr. pint size......... «60 


The Acme Freezer is approved by Home Economics Teachers 
Institute. If your dealer cannot supply a genuine ACME, 
use coupon. Recipe folder FREE to every purchaser. 


USE THIS COUPON 


ACME CAN COMPANY 
Dept. L. H.J.5, Philadelphia, Pa. 


















Started in 1908 by Anna 
Jarvis of Philadelphia, 
Mothers’ Day has been 
honored nationally since 
the act of Congress in 


1914. 
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N thousands of homes The Ladies’ 

Home Journal is as long estab- 
lished and as much a part of home 
life as the bridal silver. Thousands 
of mothers have reared their fam- 
ilies by its aid, have found relaxa- 
tion in its delightful stories, have 
contributed to Einily happiness by 
following its recipes, have kept the 
family correctly clothed by select- 
ing from its fashions. 

And every year thousands upon 
thousands of readers pass on to 
others the joy of owning and read- 
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Its a Real Gift for Mothers Day! 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


**Plenty of roses, 
stars, sunsets, rain- 
bows, brothers and 
sisters, aunts and 
_ cousins— 

But only one mother 
in all the wide world.” 

— Kate Douglas Wiggin 


ing The Journal by ordering subscrip- 
tions as gifts. 

What could be more appropriate 
this Mothers’ Day—May g—than to 
send your mother The Journal? It will 
bring her a whole year of pleasure. 
And the cost is only a dollar. Send 
your order at once, to the address be- 
low, giving the name of the one to 
receive the subscription and the 
name to go on an unusually beautiful 
gift card, prepared in colors espe- 
cially for Mothers’ Day, which we 
will send entirely without charge. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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(Continued from Page 226) 


He followed upstairs. As he swung the 
flashlight he glimpsed a vista of chambers 
that were bare. Not even a picture was 
hanging. He climbed toward the barking 
dog and on the third landing he found her, 
beneath the bulk of a mahogany secre- 
tary. An overturned candlestick was be- 
side her. He lit the taper before he 
lifted the heavy piece of furniture. 

By the scarred staircase he knew that 
other ancestral heirlooms had been dragged 
below. But the outside of the Bayne 
platter had remained intact. For the liv- 
ing room, where she had done her desper- 
ate bargaining with auction wolves, was as 
it must have been when Huntingdon 
Bayne sent her overseas with a governess 
companion. She had been solitary here, 
with a borrowed police dog and a rattle- 
trap car, for weeks—perhaps months. And 
Faraway never knew. Trevor Randall 
himself had only guessed. 

He left the candle flickering while he 
carried her out. The Bayne portal yawned 
as he laid her upon the floor of the car. 
Castor remained on guard. 


T WAS to his own quarters in Bramble 

Bush that he took her. He had driven 
quietly in; no servant was stirring. He 
was thankful that she was still uncon- 
scious, for he knew what had to be done. 
Dislocations had not been utter rarities 
in Casey’s repair shop. He prayed that 
unconsciousness might last ten minutes 
longer. And, dreading a moment when, 
too soon, the closed eyelids might“quiver, 
he ripped away the sheer fabric of her 
waist and set to work. A moan of pain 
and the shock of shoulder slipping into 
place came together. He summoned Mrs. 
Warren, his housekeeper, to attend to the 
rest of it. He seemed cool enough, but his 
hands were shaking as he drove to Bayne 
acres. 

Dawn was streaking the terrace when 
he returned. Crystal sprinkled the hedge 
cobwebs, and the ravine birds were chat- 
tering. He needed freshness of daybreak 
and matin song of robins to blur drab 
remembering of what he had seen. He had 
made a thorough job of it. He had rat- 
tled the skeleton of Bayne poverty, each 
creaking joint of it. He had wrenched 
open the locked desk with its pitiful sheaf 
of memoranda. She had not been traffick- 
ing with established dealers in antiques. 
Pride, he fancied, had prevented that; 
the news might have leaked to Faraway. 
So it was to the carrion crows of the East 
Side she had gone. Grimy scrawls re- 
vealed that, by compact, they had come 
at night. They had given her a ridiculous 
pittance for the Bayne treasures. And in 
the kitchen pantry, regarding the empty 
shelves, he had laughed so harshly that the 
police dog eyed him doubtfully. 


ED WATERS and his nursery rimes 
had been to blame. He recalled 
Mother Hubbard and her cupboard. ‘‘‘And 
so the poor dog got none,’’’ he declaimed to 
Castor. ‘Or did she bring you a bone now 
and then from one of Fifi Ellis’ luncheons? ”’ 
Mrs. Warren tiptoed toward him as he 
entered. She was smiling. ‘“‘She’s sleep- 
ing sound, the poor dear,”’ she bulletined. 
“The cold compresses 
have done what you said 
they would, sir.” 

It was midafternoon 
when Kato brought him 
word that she was awake. - 
She sat propped against 
the pillows, in one of his 
silk dressing gowns. 

“‘T have been putting it together, like a 
picture puzzle,” she said. ‘‘When the 
secretary toppled I felt as if I were being 
smothered in mahogany. You are going 
to get those fifty acres after all, Mr. Aird.” 

“I’ve changed my mind,” he replied. 
“The fifty acres aren’t enough. I want 
you.” 

“You shouted that through the door 
last night.” 

“Well, why don’t you ring them again?” 

“Ring what?” 





~~ 


“The hard little bells—bayonet laugh- 
ter. No; wait a moment! Let me fit to- 
gether the puzzle pieces you don’t know 
anything about. I told you I’d kick in 
your front door, and I did. After I 
snapped your shoulder into place I went 
back. I know it all, I tell you. I bur- 
glarized your desk and pawed over the 
dirty receipts those auction thieves gave 
you. I knew then why I used to hear 
trucks drive past late at night.” 

“You seem to have made a complete 
job of things; apparently you usually do,” 
said the girl. ‘Please go on.” 


“T EVEN went into the pantry and 

looked at the empty shelves. It 
jabbed—deep—to know what you’d been 
up against. But do you know what jabbed 
a lot deeper?”’ 

sé No.”’ 

“That you hadn’t sand enough to ——’”’ 

“To scour the rust off the bayonet, you 
mean. Saving Bayne face wasn’t brave, 
the way I tried to doit. It was just en- 
during. And just enduring, merely ac- 
cepting fate, isn’t plucky.” 

“It’s yellow. That’s what it is.” 

“But isn’t yellow your favorite color?” 
The little bells rang clearly now. But, 
wonder of wonders, they were gentle bells, 
without trace of hardness in their chiming. 

Almost incredulous, Richard Aird knelt 
beside the bed. 

“There is more of Ned Waters’ nursery 
rime than you learned,” said Callista 
Bayne softly. ‘Listen: 


““And when he saw his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main 
He jumped into the bramble bush 
And scratched them in again.” 


%? 


“You mean that —— 

“IT mean more things than you will ever 
guess,”’ said the girl in his silk dressing 
gown. “But chiefly I mean that I shall 
be proud to help you if you will let me. 
I have really wished to help you, ever 
since the day of the Piping Rock match. 
You said I might name my own price for 
those fifty ravine acres. Do you wish 
them badly enough to buy me with them?”’ 


The Bayne heirlooms were in place 
again the autumn afternoon that Fara- 
way flocked to Callista Bayne’s wedding. 
Huntingdon Bayne’s Yale classmate, Mr. 
Morrow, gave the bride away, and Trevor 
Randall was Richard Aird’s best man. 


S THEY ran the gantlet of rose petals 

to the shining car, there was a snort 

from the driveway and Whitey Mack 

halted his ancient bucker bus with a flour- 

ish. ‘‘Taxi!’’ he shouted, touching his cap. 
“*Taxi to the station, sir?” 

The newspaper reporters—and there 
were plenty of them on hand—took a 
pleasant fling at the taxi king and his 
genius for turning even his wedding to 
good business account. Mrs. Ellis in- 
formed Trevor Randall that the incident 
was extremely gauche; whereat the chair- 
man of Faraway’s board of governors 
smiled enigmatically. As for Mrs. Rich- 
ard Aird, she clung to the arm of her hus- 
band and stepped gayly into Whitey’s 
cab, to the plainly advertised disgust of 
the correct Bramble Bush chauffeur. 

““You’re certain you’re 
not going to be sorry, 
Callista?’’ asked the 
bridegroom distinctly as 
he could in the combined 
rattle of gears and Whit- 
ey’s brazen chantey con- 
cerning ‘‘Madelong— 
Madelong—Madelong!” 

‘‘Where are your eyes, darling?” Mrs. 
Aird’s tone was reproachful, ‘Say it all 
Over again.” 

So, obediently and impressively, Rich- 
ard Aird recited: 


“‘He jumped into the bramble bush 
And scratched them in again.” 


“Again means always—forever and 
ever,” his bride interpreted. ‘“‘Have you 
got that by heart?” 

“By heart,” said Richard Aird. 
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Try this for lazy appetites at 
breakfast: add a very little Blue 
Label Ketchup to scrambled 
eggs before cooking. Serve with 
crisp bacon, with just a little 


ketchup on each slice. 


When “ee aime dull and 





Blue Label Boned 
Chicken 


Finest selected poultry. Large 
tenderslices of white meat; nicely 
icllied. Fine for salads, sand- 
wiches, creamed chicken. Also 
chicken broth—clear,orwith rice. 
Other popular Blue Label foods 
TABLE SYRUP. Pure maple 
sap and cane sugar. 
PRESERVES. Made from pure, 
juicy New York State fruits and 
cane sugar—nothing else. Red 
Currant Jelly. . 

CHILI SAUCE. A zestful blend 
of tomatoes anid spices. Unequal- 
led for salad dressings. Delicious 
with cold meats. 
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tasteless /ook out for digestion 


A dash of Blue Label Ketchup 


LAvor is the spark 

that wakes upappe- 
tite, starts digestion. 
When you eat with 
keen enjoyment, when your mouth waters 
at each savory bite, good digestion follows 
as a matter of course. 


Add Blue Label Ketchup to good plain 
foods of the everyday meal. See how their 
own flavor is brought out—and an appetizing 
savor added. 


Why this ketchup wakes up appetite 


There is something about the flavor of fresh 
red-ripe tomatoes that is irresistible. Just the 
fragrance of tomatoes cooking starts your 
mouth watering. 


All this savory tomato goodness is retained 


BLUE LABEL 


TRADE MARK. 


KETCHUP 


WAKES UP YOUR APPETITE 


adds savor to plain foods, brings 
lagging appetites back to normal. 


in Blue Label Ketchup 
—blended with just 
the right amount of 
fresh-ground spices. 
Skilful blending of flavors, quick cooking 
—these are the secrets of its stimulating savor. 
It is never over-spiced. 


Freshens the taste of other foods 


Try adding a dash to gravy, soups, salads, stews 
or omelets. A little poured in the pan with a 
roast adds a new and unexpected savoriness. 
Use it on the table morning, noon and night. 
Serve it in the original bottle, or if you prefer, 
in one of your own dainty glass or china dishes. 


Be sure to ask for Blue Label Ketchup. by 
name. Noother ketchup has the same exquisite 
blend of flavors. 














GENTLEMEN: 




















Name. 


Curtice Brothers Company: 
» Dept. 30, Rochester, N. Y. 


We will send you a trial 
size bottle of Blue Label 
Ketchup and our new 
bookof fiftynovelrecipes 
if you will mail ten cents 
to cover cost of mailing. 






Please send me a sample bottle of Blue Label 
Ketchup and your new book of 50 recipes. 
I enclose 10c to cover cost of mailing. 
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Depends upon Shampooing 


Try this quick and simple method which thousands of mothers now use. 


will make in the appearance of YOUR CHILD'S hair. 


Note how it gives life and lustre, how it brings out all the natural wave and color. See how 
soft and silky, bright and fresh-looking the hair will look. 


and luxuriant. 
It is NO LONGER a matter of luck. 
The beauty of a child’s hair depends ALMOST EN- 
TIRELY upon the way you shampoo it. 


Proper shampooing is what makes it soft and silky. 
It brings out all the real life and lustre, all the natural 
wave and color and leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and 
bright. 

When a child’s hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, 
stiff and gummy, and the strands cling together, and it 


A child can have hair that is beautiful, healthy 
















‘ More ius ¥ a | 
it’s “BEAUTY INSURANCE” 






feels harsh and disagreeable to the touch, it is because 
the hair has not been shampooed properly. 


_ While children’s hair must have frequent and regular 
washing to keep it beautiful, fine, young hair and tender 
scalps cannot stand the harsh effect of free alkali which 
is common in ordinary soaps. The free alkali soon dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating mothers, everywhere, now 
use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, pure 
and entirely greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly injure. It does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter how 
often you use it. 


If you want to see how really beautiful you can make 
your child’s hair look, just follow this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm water. 
Then apply a little Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 
Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an abundance of 
rich, creamy lather. This should be rubbed in thor- 
oughly and briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the small particles of dust and dirt 





See the difference it 


good rinsing. Then use another application of Mulsified, 
again working up a lather and rubbing it in briskly as 
before. After the final washing, rinse the hair and 
scalp in at least two changes of clear, fresh, warm water. 
This is very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in the hair even before 
it is dry, for it will be delightfully soft and silky. 


After a Mulsified shampoo you will find the hair will 
dry quickly and evenly and have the appearance of be- 
ing much thicker and heavier than it really is. 


If you want your child to always be remembered for 
its beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to set a cer- 
tain day each week for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 
This regular weekly shampooing will keep the scalp soft 
and the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and 
fluffy, wavy and easy to manage—and it will be noticed 
and admired by everyone. 


You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo at any 


drug store or toilet goods counter, anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 








that stick to the scalp. 


After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, give the hair a 





Mail This Coupon and Try it FREE 


THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me a generous supply of ‘‘ Mulsified’” FREE, all charges paid. Also your booklet 
entitled ‘‘Why Proper Shampooing is BEAUTY INSURANCE.” 
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“Second,” said the boy, “will you invite me to 
your next party?”’ Joan caught her breath. “Say it!” 
" “Wh-what?” 

“Say: ‘I invite you to my next big party at my 
house. Will you please come?’”’ 

‘‘|—invite you—to my next party,” she gulped. ‘““W-will— 
you please come?”’ 

“T will be pleased to,” he responded solemnly; “thank 
you very much. 

“And now, for the third thing!” he said: ‘‘Promise me 
that between now and when you’re twenty-one—twenty- 
one’’—he paused, over his own temerity it is to be hoped— 
“you—you won’t say you’ll marry anybody else—till—till I 
ask you to marry me.” The words provoked a crimson 
flooding of his own cheeks. 

For a second Joan eyed him spellbound. Then she broke 
into a peal of clear laughter. ‘You silly boy!” she said 
scornfully. “‘How dare you say that tome! Why, 
you're only a common little boy. When you grow 
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eAn Interlude at Twelve 


(Continued from Page 23) 


frills and ruffles_of the party. She set out for the kennels, 
but stopped short at sight of Doyle, the bow-legged ken- 
nel master. There was never any way of getting round 
Doyle. 

The dinner in her honor was served with pomp and cir- 
cumstance on the lawn, but afterward the spurious glamour 
of her position had utterly worn off even among her most 
timid guests. With the sure instinct of the terribly ungentle 
young, they one and all sensed she was on the defensive. 
In a twinkling, far from being the life of her party, she be- 
came the butt of it. She was like a kitten cornered by a pack 
of puppies when they went into the drawing-room. 


231 





the daintily attired birthday miss and the besmeared 
little hoyden of the glen. He held out his hand. 
“’Lo!” he said. “Happy birthday!” 

She sprang up and threw her hands. behind her 
back. “How dared you come here!”’ she raged. 

She broke through the ring surrounding them and fled, 
shame scorching her. For a moment the group gazed at the 
door through which she had vanished; then it stared at him 
again with mingled curiosity and hostility. His face was 
white, but his lips set in a determined line. 

“’Lo!”’ snickered Tubby Stewart. “Happy birthday!” 

*“°Lo!” chimed the chorus. “Happy birthday!” 

He stepped back and faced them. ‘“‘I want to see Mr. 
Keightleigh,”’ he said. 

“Mister Keightleigh his not in at the moment, 
Scribbs. 

“Ts her brother here?” the boy asked. “‘Tony?”’ 

“Tony’s over at the garage in his workshop,” 
someone told him. 


> 


said 





up you wouldn’t even dare look at me.” 
He took a good look at her now while he still 
dared. 
“Oh, very well,” he said, and turned away with 
finality. 
“Dick! Dick Gerry!” she called beseechingly, 
using his name for the first time. ‘I promise.” 
He turned, doubtful. ‘Shake on it,’’ he said. 


OLOR flooded her cheeks now, while his were 
pale. Their hands met, clasped and fell apart. 
He stripped off his shirt again. 

“Where'd it go in?”’ 

“There!’’ she pointed. 

He estimated the current, went several yards 
farther up, took a deep full breath, and dived in. 
And then she realized that she had not expected 
him to dive in this way, that as much as she wanted 
the bicycle she did not want it at a price. She had 
expected something to be done with ropes or poles. 

Suddenly he emerged twenty yards downstream 
and halfway across. He cut cleanly through the 
water toward her, battling hard to reach the last . 
outcropping of the bank, and rejoined her. He or- 
dered her to the opposite bank and put a long alder | 
branch in her hands. 

“You hold that out when you see me coming,”’ 
heordered. ‘“‘I’ll nearly pull your arms off, I guess, 
but you hold on. Anyhow, you hold on to the 
rock, or no bicycle’ll do you any good, Joan.” 

He lowered himself into the water now, saving 
his wind and strength. Suddenly he went under. | 
Again leaden moments dragged by, and then the 
water broke. She saw him grin, and knew that he 
was now actually astride the wheel shunted up by 
the tide. For almost a full minute he lay thresh- 
ing his feet, keeping the heavy thing afloat in the 
powerful drive of the current. Gradually, inch- 
wise, he retrieved the loss, coming nearer, while 
the girl hung with her whole body on his approach. 
She bent until only her fingers clawed the rock 
behind her. Nearer, nearer. He made a lunge and 
caught the branch. Her arm was almost jerked 
out of its socket. She pulled back, and he came 
toward her more easily than she had expected. 
Then for a time he hung motionless, gripping the 
branch with one hand, before he dragged the 
bicycle on shore. 

She watched him intently as he readjusted the 
seat, put back the chain, straightened the spokes, 
trued up the handlebar and surrendered the ma- 
chine to her. She trudged breathlessly up the 
hill, pushing the wheel. At the top she paused and, 
despite herself, looked back before she rode away. 

He was slipping the blue shirt over his head once 








The (shoir Singer 


By EsTevie Forr 


- ) JE SIT within the country church, our thoughts 


upon the door, 
And listen to the things we've heard a thousand times 
before— 
The droning, pious platitudes which hardly hold the ear; 
Heavenly things, we must confess, do not seem very near; 
The organ’s drowsy murmur comes and drowsily we nod, 
And then we start to quick recall—it is the House of God. 


For up among the choir stalls a figure, white and slim, 

Pours from her slender flower throat an old, familiar hymn; 

And as it slips between her lips a hush falls on the heart— 

How can so frail, so small a thing such ecstasy impart? 

The ripple of the mountain stream, a thousand bird-filled 
springs, 

The dew upon a rose at morn—all lovely earthly things. 


Then on a thread of silver notes she lifts our souls on high; 

We hear the throb of heavenly harps—feel angels’ wings 
brush by; 

The little church, the buzzing flies, the carpet, worn and 
red, 

Have vanished in a sea of sound, and we behold instead 

A fitting altar to our Lord where we may now rejoice, 

And all created and held up by one sweet, flutelike voice. 


“All right,” he said, forcing his voice into an 
even pitch. “I’ll go over and see him.” 
| None of them moved as he walked to the door 
| on leaden feet. 


PSTAIRS in her room a bewildered small girl 
heard it and buried her head in a pillow. Her 
training had given her a premature understanding 
of the difference between physical and moral brav- 
ery. Now she knew that from the beginning she had 
not believed he would have the courage to come. 
Tony was the queer fish of the family, which in 
part perhaps accounted for the fact that he was 
the one generally loved member of it. 

“Hello!” said a voice from the doorway of his 
workroom 

“Hello!” said Tony, not looking up, his atten- 
tion fixed on winding a coil and endeavoring at 
the same time to kick the wire loose from some 
| impediment it had caught on under the bench. 

The newcomer stepped forward and bent and 
freed the wire. 

“Thanks,” said Tony, sensing expertness and 
understanding in the room. 

““My name’s Dick Gerry,”’ said the newcomer. 
“T fixed up a jigger that can wind a coil quicker’n 
anything. Want to see how?” 

Tony instantly ceased work. “‘ Yes,” he said, in- 
terested. 

It was then that he looked at the boy for the first 
time. The stranger was gazing on the play work- 
shop of this princeling mechanic with such rapt, 
flattering wonderment at the fairyland complete- 
ness of it that Tony never noticed his clothes. 
Hitherto, out of the score of prying birthday 
guests whom the novelty of Tony’s shop had lured 
into it, not one had remained beyond the margin of 
idle curiosity or cast an intelligent glance around. 
Now a stream of mute comradeship flowed be- 
tween the strange boy and himself of a sudden. 

“‘T’m going to Tech in two years. I got the first 
year’s tuition saved up already. I made it all 
myself too. Where you going?” asked the boy. 

“‘Sheffield,”’ said Tony. 

“‘T guess your dad went to Yale, didn’t he?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“Gee, I wish you could go to Tech too.” 

“‘T guess I’ll have to go to Sheffield though,” said 
Tony almost regretfully. They had known each 
other fifteen minutes, but it could have been for 
each of their fifteen years. The house telephone in 
the corner of the workshop tinkled. 

“Shucks!”’ said Tony after answering. ‘“‘Got to 
goover tothe house foraminute. Wait here, Dick, 
I’ll be right back.” 








more. She tossed her head in pique to prove her 
unconcern and, jumping on the wheel, sped off. 
When Joan thought of the boy at the inlet, it was to asso- 
ciate him with the calamities that had overtaken her when 
she had returned home. Gradually, because it is the pre- 
rogative of princesses to forget as it is the duty of vassals to 
rernember, she managed to dismiss him from mind entirely. 


‘HE took up reading for the three weeks preceding her 
birthday, alternating between a prohibited novel filched 
from her mother’s room and the copyrighted outpourings 
of a cynical lady poet. She resolved to make her anniversary 
a day of new departure, on which she would put childish 
things behind her forever. 
_ The first ten arrivals at her birthday féte pitched her back 
into childhood hatred of all humanity. Mrs. Keightleigh 
had not withdrawn her promise to give Joan a regal party, 
but she had censored the invitation list to a point of harrow- 
ing dullness. 
About the time the second ten had arrived Joan renounced 
a notion of mingling the contents of the medicine chest with 
the punch and ices in favor of the livelier one of letting the 
three wolfhounds, Fergus, Shane and Dermuid, loose on the 





They had not been there ten minutes when Scribbs, the 
butler, entered. ‘‘A young gentleman asking to see Miss 
Joan,” he said. 

Something warned Joan, but not in the right direction. 
For the moment she thought only that a new hoax was about 
to descend onher. ‘Show him in,” she ordered loftily. 

The man hesitated, smirked and withdrew. After a long 
pause the door was thrown open, and Scribbs stood there, 
extravagantly stiff, theatrically at attention. 

“A gen’l’mun ’oo refuses to give ’is name,” he bellowed, 
“to see Miss Joan.” 

And in walked Master Richard Gerry. 

He was dressed in his best; but his best, to every spoiled 
child there, was more incredible than the garb he wore the 
day she had first met him. For a moment the gilded group 
stared at his cut-rate serge suit, his cotton stockings, his 
camel-humped, home-shined shoes, his slicked-down beaver 
haircut, his pliant wisp of a necktie and his cheap cotton 
shirt, as though he were something in comic costume. He 
looked around, the most self-possessed being there, and then 
came toward her as though he saw no difference between 


He had been gone exactly two minutes when the 
young avengers of the outraged social order ar- 
rived with Tubby Stewart in the van. “’Lo!” he saluted, 
grinning. “‘Happy birthday!” 

The other boy looked steadily at him. 

“Come on,” said Tubby, “‘ you’re wanted outside.”’ 

““Who warits me?” 

“We do.” 


HE boy turned his back contemptuously and bent over 

Tony’s workbench again. The next instant he was seized 
by a half dozen expensively garbed young gentry and borne 
forcibly down the stairs. A few grooms and a footman 
looked on, grinning. He was carried round back of the 
garage and ungently sent down behind an arbor out of ear- 
shot of the house. 

Since leaving the garage he had not struggled. Both his 
strength and wind were intact. He rose from the ground 
with a spontaneity which caught the whole convoy off guard. 
He rammed Reggy Graves with his head and cracked Master 
Ethelbert Romney on the chin with a fist which had begun 


(Continued on Page 233) 
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AUTHENTIC STYLE—LUXURIOUS COMFORT—UNRIVALED WEAR 
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Junior 0573 


j is a dainty side-fastening model 

faghioned of silk elastic with 

satin panels front and back to 

flatten and control the figure. 

= It is delightfully 

flexible, light 
and chic. 
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a. Laced Corset 





0446 


$2.00 


Of dainty figured 
cloth, with all- 
around rubber to 

and well-bone 

for the woman of 
average figure who 
likes the adjust- 
ment made possi- 
ble by a laced cor- 


Egyptian* 2076 


is of flesh color material with 
mercerized pattern and drop- 
stitch stripe and ‘edged with 
lace. For small figures. 
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Oriental * 


7016 


Step-in 0539 


is a Step-in made of resilient 
and attractive elastic with 
strips of brocade. It is twelve 


inches in length 
and fits the me- 
dium figure. 
0537 is exactly 
similar, but only 
K a long 
\ an .00, 
- ) and costs $3.00 


$350 
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Brassiere 2302 


is of fine quality broad- 
cloth, exceptionally 
long and so designed 
as: to fit securely down 
over the corset. 


Corselette* 3287 


The stout woman will appreciate the 
convenient and efficient under-sec- 
tion of this Corselette* which con- 
trols-the flesh just as does a corset. 


is exceptionally well 


made, comfortable and satisfactory. 
Of firm, attractive fabric. 


$7.50 


Corselette* 3291 


This one-piece fitted un- 
dergarment is designed 
for the average figure 
which needs control. It 
is a ‘‘Wrap-around Cor- 
selette’’* of figured ma- 
terial with a soft top of 
broadcloth, panels of 
elastic and the exclusive 
elastic thigh-band which 
effectively prevents slip- 

ing up on the figure. 
ae Tm but effi- 
ciently boned to control 
the back and diaphragm. 








Fashioned of 
satin and suéde, 
and long enough for adequate 
control of the lower figure, this 
model is ideal for figures which 













do not require a boned corset, 





Wrap-around* 0445 


has brocade panels back and 
front with firm but flexible elas- 
tic sections over the hips. Ideal 
for the average figure and very 
attractive in pink brocade. 










$6.00 
| Corselette* 
3252 


H..:t solves the prob- 
lem of smart lines 
for the large woman. The 
rubber thigh band absolutely 
perrenet its slipping up on the 
gure. Bust sizes up to 50, 
In brocade. 
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$9.00 








antee any WARNER garment: 


Insist upon seeing the name WARNER: it means 


the best. 


_ 


WARNER fitted undergarment, whether Wrap-around*, Corselette*, Oriental*, laced 
corset or brassiere, actually trains your figure into the youthful, athletic contours 
which mean figure-beauty. You cannot get stout if you wear a WARNER’S. And 
there is a WARNER’S which will fit you as flawlessly as if it had been de- 
signed just for you. Perhaps it is one of the eighteen models on this page. 
WARNER'S are sold practically everywhere, but retail prices are 
subject to slight variation. Your own store will advise you about 
your individual requirements, and will also absolutely guar- 








Wrap- 
around* 
0531 


is a side-fasten- 
ing little girdle 
for slim figures. 
It consists of 
comfortable hip 
panels of elastic, 
and front and 
back sections of 
brocade. 


$ 2.00 


Corselette* 3288 


is a graceful model for the slender 
woman who prefers a single fitted 
undergarment. It is lightly and 
comfortably boned, is medium long 
and has elastic shoulder straps. The 
material is attractive and will with- 
stand long wear and many laun- 


derings. 
$3.50 





Egyptian* 6268 


is made of lustrous silk 

in rose, orchid, peach, 

green, white or black. 
e 


$7] .00 






Wrap-around* 0931 


is designed to subdue dispro- 
portionate thigh flesh in aver- 
age figures. Made of lustrous 
flesh color sateen with elastic 
panels and raised hose sup- 


porters. 
$5.00 
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*Trademarks 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 












Wrap-around* 393 


is guaranteed to stay down on 
the figure, to eliminate any 
roll of flesh at the waistline, to 
control the diaphragm and to 
flatten the back. Made of cou- 


til with elastic 
panels and 
waistline sec- 
tion. For stout 


figures. 


$R.00 


floes? weir 
ing. Fashioned of brocade, with 






1 Corselette* 


3229 


$9.00 


is designed for 
the average 
figure which 
needs thigh 
control and 
back flatten- 


panel and thigh band of elastic. 





$350 


Laced 
Corset 
162 


is superbly 
des tea ed 
for the full 
figure. Fea- 
tures are 


abdominal reinforcement, semi- 
rubber top and elastic inserts 
in the coutil skirt. 


*Roll-Stocking’ 


Oriental* 


No Hose 
Supporters 













Guaranteed not to sli 
place on the figure. 
and smart. Made of dainty but 
firm fabrics combined with 
clastic webbing. 
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(Continued from Page 231) 


its upward tendency from a point on the 
level with his shoe tops. The back of 
Master Romney’s skull accounted for 
voung Master Roy Van Eyck, who had 
the misfortune to be standing directly be- 
hind. A left fist sought out Master Nel- 
son Harris’ nose, and the howl ensuing 
widened the grins on the grooms’ faces 
clear up at the garage. 

Then the offensive was taken from him. 
There were a dozen more of them. They 
flung themselves helter-skelter upon him, 
fists and feet flying. They bore the boy 
back and down and under. When the 
skirmish cleared a considerable part of the 
birthday party was sitting upon his anat- 
omy, with Tubby Stewart in the middle. 
In the moonlight the panting, happy faces 
testified that at last Joan’s féte was re- 
deeming itself from previous-dullness. 

“Happy birthday!” grunted Tubby 
between gasps, jogging up and down. 
“Got enough?” 


HE boy on the ground said nothing. 
He lay quiescent, regaining strength 
and air and hardening his stomach. 

“If we let you up will you get out 
quiet?” 

The boy still refused to answer. 

“Will you?’’ demanded Tubby, bump- 
ing on his stomach. 

““N-no!”’ the boy on the ground an- 
swered, the syllable forced out of him. 

Tubby renewed his up-and-down exer- 
cises. 

“If you don’t stop that, you coward,” 
gasped the unregenerate intruder beneath 
him, “I’ll get you alone some day and 
knock your head off.” 

‘“What’d you say?” shrieked the out- 
raged Tubby. “Say it again!” 

The boy on the ground obliged. 

Tubby got up without a second’s hesita- 
tion and knocked the other occupants of 
the body off as well. He yanked the un- 
burdened boy up. 

“Now,” he said, tearing off his coat, 
“here I am alone. Nobody’ll butt in, 
don’t you worry. Now let’s see you do it 
right now.” 

The other boy stared at him for a mo- 
ment uncomprehendingly. Then he slowly 
doffed his coat and slowly sucked in 
breath. Slowly he rolled up his sleeves. 

“‘Tell me when you’re ready,” said 
Tubby with handsome sarcasm. 

“Come on!” responded the boy in- 
stantly. 

“All right, fellows! Keep him from 
running away!”’ cried Tubby, and surged 
forward. 

The boy swung at him, Tubby parried, 
and before Dick could completely dodge, a 
hard round fist drove at his right eye. He 
barely managed to escape taking it full, 
and it rocked sense into him. He was set 
against a boy who had a far better knowl- 
edge of boxing, who loved to fight for the 
sheer sake of fighting a great deal more 
than he did, and who was forty pounds 
heavier. He did not grasp all this at once, 
however. Instead he bore in and Tubby 
met him with a stiff left to the head which 
sat him down as though kicked. A wild 
shout went up. 

“Happy birthday!” howled the grate- 
ful spectators. 


HE boy got to his feet, blinking and 
shaking his head, yet thinking withcold, 
deadly concentration. But instinct rather 
than reason told him what to do. He had 
either to outfight or outride the heavier, 
cleverer boy. Weaving defense with both 
hands he got in close and hammered Mas- 
ter Stewart’s ribs in a frenzy to exter- 
minate. Step by step he followed Tubby 
back and prevented him getting at long 
range. Tubby swung up short on him and 
knocked him back, and jabbed him again 
on the head. The boy staggered back still 
farther, and again Tubby hit him. He 
spun from the force of the blow and the 
other rushed in to finish it. 
Blindly Dick sent a right traveling out 
for protection and by sheer luck it met 


Tubby, coming in, flush on the mouth. 


Two full lips and a bill for dental straight- 
ening which was more than the boy’s 
family spent in a year went the way of 
all flesh. Tubby stopped stock-still in 
shocked surprise, spit out a tooth and 
sprang forward in murderous earnest now. 

They met midway. Dick again ducked 
in under the other’s swings and ripped for 
the body. Tubby struck him a short, sav- 
age jab on the jaw which forced him back. 
Dick came at him. Tubby hit him neatly 
twice. They were hard raps. The boy did 
not stop. He kept on coming. Tubby 
kept deliberately retreating, his right fist 
popping for the head. He led the boy on 
and then let loose a left that landed on the 
jaw, but Dick kept on coming, coming, 
coming. It was beautiful, neither paus- 
ing, both deadly collected, both thinking. 








The ring of spectators danced and hooted 
with delirious delight. The boy took a 
cruel beating and kept on coming back for 
more, and again broke through and closed 
an eye for Master Stewart. 

Tubby let out a noise like a grampus 
calling to its mate, and they rushed into a 
whirl of blows that suddenly lulled. Their 
arms fell as though immense weights had 
been hung to their wrists, their breath 
caught, their inflamed eyes alone glared 
alive, all but that left one of Tubby’s. 
For a full minute they sparred clumsily, 
hardly able to keep their feet against their 
fatigue. Out of it Tubby rallied with a 
pounce. He swung his whole body into 
line behind a blow to the face. Dick 
could hardly put up his arm. He saw it 
coming. He stood rooted. The blow fell 
short, hit him glancingly off the neck, and 
carried Tubby with it to his knees. He 
staggered up at a tangent. At that mo- 
ment the boy heard a voice: a girl’s shrill, 
familiar voice. 

“Hit him!” shrieked the voice. 


RED curtain obscured everything for 
a moment. Something snapped in the 
boy and released aboriginal fires in which he 
was burned clean of weariness and armed 
with fury. He bounded at the other. 
Tubby turned, wabbled ‘and sought to 
hold. The boy shoved him off and swung 
at him, boring at him, flaying ribs, mauling, 
pounding, fight lust playing like lightning 
over all his revivified members, clouting, 
slugging, smashing. 

And suddenly, with a plop, Tubby sat 
down. Panting, maddened, the boy stood 
over him waiting for him to get up. 
Tubby made a move. The boy drew back 
his arm. 

A powerful hand grasped it and pulled 
him away. ‘The winner, the winner,” 
said a slow, amused voice, raising the 
boy’s arm, “‘and champion of the birthday 
party is—pardon me, but I don’t believe 
I caught the name.” 

Dick twisted round and saw a tall, 
heavy man with pince-nez, through which 
cool eyes twinkled at him. 

“His name is Dick Gerry, father,” said 
the only friendly voice the boy knew 
there. Tony came and stood directly in 
front of him. ‘I’m glad you whipped 
him, Dick,” he said. 

“He did nothing of the kind yet,” 
yelled the indignant and insatiable Tubby, 
pressing forward, wabbly and glaring at 


the world out of one eye. “‘I ain’t through. 
Stand off and just wait and see.” 

“No, George,’”’ said the man, pushing 
him back. ‘“‘The law allows only six 
rounds without a decision on this estate, 
but a sit down with both feet on the 
ground in front of you is equal to a 
knock-out.” 

Dick looked round on a packed fringe of 
adults of all descriptions—grooms, house 
servants and gentlemen in evening garb. 

A beaming gentleman came forward 
and held out his hand. ‘I’m George’s 
father,’”’ said the gentleman solemnly, 
pumping his hand up and down. ‘‘ Thank 
you so much.”” He turned to Tony’s 
father. ‘Gran, do have this lad weighed. 
He must weigh considerably less than 
George, and I’d like to know just how 
much. You don’t know how much this 
means to me. It makes life so different!” 


ICK did not understand him at all. He 

saw, to one side and behind two other 
men, a white, girlish figure with an intent 
face, standing alone. A moment later it 
vanished. The excited chatter of women’s 
voices aroused him. 

He turned to face Mr. Keightleigh. 

“T understand you wanted to see me,” 
said that gentleman. “Was it by any 
chance to give me advance notice of 
this?” 

“Father! Don’t talk that way to 
Dick!” abruptly cried Tony, as though 
hurt. 

“I—I came to find out about my job, 
sir, that Joan told you about.” 

“Pardon me, sir,’’ said the man pleas- 
antly, “but would you mind telling me 
who you are?”’ 

“T’m really curious to discover that 
also, Granton,”’ said a crisp voice, and 
Mrs. Keightleigh looked down on him 
with critical distaste. 

“Dick Gerry,” said the boy. 

“I mean,” said Mr. Keightleigh, ‘‘who 
is your father?”’ 

“My father,” 
station master.” 

Mrs. Keightleigh nearly uttered a cry. 
She suddenly remembered what she had 
said to Miss Harble when she read the 
Fanchion boys’ names from Joan’s invita- 
tion list. It was like a dreadful visitation. 

““Oh, I see,” said Mr. Keightleigh ur- 
banely, although he did not see as much as 
twelve inches ahead of him through it 
all; “‘you’re Tom Gerry’s son.” 

“Yes, sir,” corrected Dick firmly; ‘‘I’m 
Mr. Gerry’s son.” 

Again Mr. Keightleigh looked hard at 
him. ‘‘You mentioned a job, if I re- 
member rightly?” 

““Yes, sir, the one Joan told you about.” 

Mrs. Keightleigh nearly squealed at his 
matter-of-fact, familiar use of her daugh- 
ter’s given name. 

“Once more I beg pardon,” said the 
man, “but there still seem to be things I 
don’t understand about all this. May I 
ask you to step up to the house and en- 
lighten me? I rather think you’d like a 
rubdown or a bit of water here and there, 
and perhaps a little cool refreshment would 
not be amiss. Afterward you and George 
might even care for a game of billiards.” 

“‘Granton!”’ gasped Mrs. Keightleigh. 

““Come on, Dick,’ said Tony, taking his 
arm, “come to my room and wash up.” 


said the boy, “is the 


HE boy hung back. His eyes met 

Tony’s clear blue ones and something 
stirred in him despite himself. You just 
couldn’t hate all these people in one pile. 
He permitted Tony to lead him away. 

Mr. Keightleigh turned to his wife. 
“Once it’s explained to me I can under- 
stand Joan’s part in anything,” he said 
musingly, ‘but I don’t place Tony in this 
at all.” 

“‘I think my whole family is demented,” 
asseverated Mrs. Keightleigh. 

Tony made the boy strip and sponge, 
and forced a fresh shirt on him and a pair 
of golf hose, the cotton stockings being 
beyond salvation. An unguent was ap- 
plied to certain more sensitive portions of 
his countenance, and then Tony led him 
to his father’s den. 


UNIVERSAL 


Food and 


Meat 


Chopper 


Has No 
Equal 






1. Saves money, 
saves time, saves labor. 
2. Makes delicious croquettes, hash, 
salads, soups and chowders from 
left-overs which would otherwise be 
thrown away. 


3. Self-sharpening cutters in four 
sizes cut like shears without crush- 
ing or tearing food. 

4. Chops food to coarse, medium or 
fine pieces, as desired. 

5. Spiral Screw Feed forces food 
against the cutters without delay or 
obstruction. 

6. Clamps rigidly to the table. 

7. Long handle gives powerful lev- 
erage, making it easy to operate. 


8. Heavily tinned inside and out to 


prevent rust and present a clean, 
sanitary surface to food. 
The ‘‘Universal’’ Food Chopper 


saves its cost in a few months. Over 


10,000,000 are in use. 


Write for Booklet No. 112 showing 
many other UNIVERSAL 
Household Helps 


Handsome prizes will be offered 
in each State for the best recipe 
for a dish made with a Food Chopper. 
See your dealer for details about this 
attractive prize contest. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, 


UNIVERSAL 


New Britain, Conn. 









You can easily make extra money at home in 
spare hours, decorating candlesticks, lamp 
shades, toys and nov elty furniture. Many do 
it solely for artistic pleasure; thousands 
make fine incomes supplying 
enormous demand. 

Send for Free Book 
Tells how you can become a 
member of Fireside Industries, 
national organization of codp- 
erative home-workers. Outfit 
furnished without extra cost. 
Send 2c for Postage on beau- 
tiful book giving full details. 

FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 42-E, Adrian, Mich. 
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Everyone loves 
Mother Machree 


“Sure I love the dear silver 
that shines in your hair 
And the brow that’s all furrowed 
and wrinkled with care. 
I'll kiss the dear fingers 
so toil-worn for me. 
God bless you and keep you, 
Mother Machtree.” * 


‘THE time for thoughtfulness and 
love for mother is now. 

Of course you will warm her 
heart with a cheerful message on 
Mother’s Day, May 9. Howa Greet- 
ing Card from you will delight her! 
She will understand—and treasure 
each word. 


In all good shops you will find a 
generous assortment of Greeting 
Cards for Mother’s Day—each with 


an appropriate expression of senti- 
ment. 


MOTHER'S DAY IS 
Sunday— May 9 

















How much sunshine it is in our 
power to scatter with Greeting 
Cards, not only on Mother’s Day, 
but on birthdays and anniversaries 
and other occasions in the lives of 
those we love! Greeting Cards carry 
to friends and relatives all the 
kindly, loving thoughts we want to 
express. There is a Greeting Card 
for every occasion. 
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Anne Rittenhouse has written a 
charming little book on the use of 
Greeting Cards. This book contains 
also fifteen pages for arranging lists 
of those you wish to remember. A 
veritable ‘‘Social Secretary’’—sent 
postpaid for 25c. Greeting Card 
Association, 354 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 





















































*(c) M. Witmark & Sons 


Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeting Cards 
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The boy stopped short in the doorway, 
his eyes fixed on a pale little girl flung back 
tense in a big leather chair. Mr. Keight- 
leigh motioned the two boys to be seated. 

“‘Now,”’ he said, crossing his legs com- 
fortably and clipping a cigar, ‘“‘let us get 
to the bottom of this. I shall confess to 
you, Dick—may I call you Dick?” he 
asked with no suggestion of condescension 
or irony; the boy as gravely nodded— 
“that I am in the dark as to the meaning 
of all this.”” He waved his cigar. ‘‘Of the 
thrilling battle on my lawn, of your ac- 
quaintance with my children, of your 
words about a position, and, if you will 
pardon my saying so, of your presence 
here in my house.” 

The boy cast his eyes darkly at the girl. 


““T WISH I’d never seen you,” cried Joan. 
‘“‘T wish that old bicycle wasstill in the 
old inlet.” 

“‘So do I,” agreed the boy dourly, “but 
it isn’t. And you didn’t keep your word.” 

“T forgot, that’s what. And so would 
you, too, have if you’d been me.” 

“No, I wouldn’t,” said the boy slowly, 
shaking his head. “I don’t forget my 
promises.” He turned quickly to the 
man. “I saw her sitting on the bank of 
the inlet crying and I asked her what was 
the matter, and she told me her bicycle 
had run into the water. She was playing 
the fairy princess, so I played fairy tales, 
too, and made her promise me three things 
if I would get the bicycle out.” 

The man never took his eyes from the 
boy, reading him tensely now. He felt ex- 
cited for the first time in years. 

“‘T made her promise me to ask you to 
get me a summer job at the General 
Electric shops over to Panton. She said 
she would. Next I made her invite me to 
her next big party here, and she did, and 
I said I’d come. That’s why I came here 
today, you see.” 

He stopped as though that were all. 

“Oh, I didn’t think you’d dare to 
come!” the girl burst out. “I didn’t 
think—think you’d be brave enough to.” 


There was a strange silence in the room. 

The man suddenly felt abashed in the 
presence of the unknown forces domi- 
nating his own children. ‘And the third 
promise?’’ he asked. 

The girl gave a small cry. 

The boy turned slowly and looked 
steadily at her. “No,” he said to the 
man, “‘I can’t tell you that.” 

The man got out of his chair with a 
sudden movement and walked across the 
room and back without a word. Tony 
stared at his father in astonishment and 
a look of dread came on Joan’s face. 
Neither had ever, in all their knowledge of 
him and his imperturbability, seen him 
sketch a gesture or express excitement 
physically before. 

He stopped in front of the boy. “And 
you got the bicycle out ?’’ he demanded. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Dick simply. 

“Alone?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How? With a rope?” 

““Noseir, 

“How then?” 

The boy told him. 

*“My heavens, lad,’ said the man, “‘what 
was the condition of the tide?” 

“Just turned, sir.” 

“Going out?” 

“Yes, sir.” 


HE man sat suddenly down into his 

chair. ‘‘ You know, of course,”’ he said 
slowly, staring at the boy, ‘“‘what would 
have happened if you got out beyond that 
end in an ebb tide?” 

The boy wriggled uncomfortably. 

“T wouldn’t get out,” he said simply. 
“T know the inlet.” 

The man turned slowly, somewhat as 
the boy had turned earlier, and gazed 
steadily at his daughter. Joan bit her lips 
and clenched her fists, but met his eyes, 
fighting, fighting to keep from breaking 
under something of ineffable sorrow which 
she had never seen in them before. 

“Come here, Joan,”’ he said, with un- 
believable gentleness. 


——, 


A long shudder ran through the girl. 
She rose and went to him. He put his arm 
round her and drew her to him. 

“Honey,” he said, and he had _ never 
used that word before, ‘‘not even a Keight- 
leigh is bigger than her promise. Joany, 
there’s nothing in life worth lying about; 
there’s nothing good enough to get for a 
promise you don’t keep. Joany, that was 
a brave boy who came and found you cry- 
ing that day, and helped you out when 
you needed him. When you get older 
you'll realize he did something more for 
you than just get your bicycle. He was 
worth keeping your promises to, Joan— 
even the one he wouldn’t tell me.”” A sob 
rent the girl. He looked over her at the 
boy. “Dick,” he said, “don’t be too hard 
on her. She’s only a little girl, you see, 
and little girls sometimes just don’t re- 
member, although they really mean to.” 

“‘I—I only forgot,”’ sobbed Joan. 


“AND when they do remember, why 
they keep their promises, if they’re 
Keightleighs, don’t they, honey?” 

“I—I’ll keep mine,” sobbed the girl 
with a passionate sincerity that struck to 
the roots of the boy. “‘I—I’ll keep them 
all, everyone of them, D-Dick, even the 
one you w-wouldn’t tell. I will, Dick!” 

The boy’s cheeks flushed crimson. He 
rose and shifted uncomfortably from foot 
to foot. He came nearer, and his hand 
came up, half as though to touch her, half 
as though to gesticulate unimportance. 

“And I wanted you to win against 
George Stewart,” she cried. “I d-did! 
I did! And I called to you even.” 

It was to him she had called! A mar- 
velous glow unfolded in him. Why, it all 
came out right, all of it. 

“Oh, sir,’ he said eagerly to the man, 
explaining it back to him in his own 
words, “‘it’s all all right. You see, sir,’’ he 
said, to hide everything he felt, ‘‘she’s 
only a girl. But’’—his voice had a clear, 
exultant ring as he addressed her now— 
“don’t you forget about the third prom- 
ise—ever, Joan.” 


The Flardships of Fun Making 


scrubbing the deck, one of the visitors, in- 
dulging in the friendly rivalry that always 
exists between the boats in the Navy, 
called: ‘‘You best do that for them, 
Harold; it sure needs it.” 

I liked that audience, and I like, too, the 
audience we get when we show a new pic- 
ture for the newsboys of Los Angeles. 
They are so unrestrained and responsive. 
I sneak in at the back of the theater, not 
wanting them to know that I am there, 
and during the course of the show, they 
will often cry: ‘‘There he is; get him, 
Harold.”’ The exciting parts never go so 
well as with such an audience. 


Understandable Humor 


HERE is another type of audience with 

whom everything that we do goes well, 
and that is the crowd which gathers 
around on a location. You cannot set a 
motion picture camera up any place in 
Southern California without having a 
good-sized audience almost at once. They 
have seen this happen again and again, but 
they will run for blocks to see the most 
trivial scene in the shooting. And they 
will laugh at a fall or almost anything else. 
We often encounter this same difficulty in 
the studio. 

I am terribly afraid of anything that 
seems amusing when it is being taken. 
Somebody likes the thing, and we know 
him to have a sense of humor, or someone 
who has a reputation with us as being 
funny suggests a gag or wise crack, and we 
forget to separate the character of the 
man from what he says. The studio 
clown, however, is not a great help in the 
very serious business of making comic 
pictures. 


(Continued from Page 50) 


When I am in the midst of making a 
picture, I never think of anything else, and 
I keep asking myself: “Is it any good? Is 
it exciting enough?”’ That is particularly 
important, but pictures cannot be all ex- 
citement. And I always worry whether 
there is sufficient distance to make the 
humor generally appealing. It is, of course, 
a trite observation that one man’s tragedy 
is another man’s comedy, but we must 
constantly have it in mind. The humor 
must be human enough to be understand- 
able, but it must be sufficiently remote so 
that the suffering of the character will 
not arouse too much pity or sympathy in 
the audience. 

I have appeared in over four hundred 
pictures, and yet I still find the question 
of timing and the pace very difficult in the 
making of comedies. They must begin at 
a good pace, but the pace may slow down 
a bit at times to permit, by way of con- 
trast, certain quietly effective scenes. I 
remember as a boy how moved I was by 
the work of David Warfield in the theater. 
In the midst of great pathos in The Music 
Master, he would have a quiet comedy 
line. Those are the things that count with 
an audience and stand out in the memory. 
While it is our business to be funny on 
the screen, we gain greatly by a quiet mo- 
ment or two or a little bit that is pathetic. 
Comedy in a drama, because it is some- 
thing free or additional, may be slight. 
With us, it must be sturdy and robust, for 
comedy is our main reliance and the thing 
we have to sell. 

I saw a Western picture not long ago in 
which the hero, very much in love and with 
his thoughts wandering in the open spaces, 
abstractedly put one spoon of sugar after 
another into his cup of coffee. This went 


as it always had, and has since. That 
wouldn’t do in a comedy. We must have 
something more, and our gags must build 
up in proportion to our story, and they 
must be so placed that an exciting one is 
not followed by one less exciting. For in- 
stance, if some valuable china has been 
planted and it is broken in some amus- 
ing, characteristic way through awkward 
handling of a shy or embarrassed boy, 
that scene cannot be placed after a wild 
chase or exciting sequence in which the 
same character has at the risk of life and 
limb been in the street miraculously 
dodging traffic and other lurking dangers. 


Problems to the End 


HERE are dangers, too, in the street 

where comedy is made. In the old days 
when four days was enough to turn out a 
picture, the process was not quite so terri- 
fying. I think that if anyone who had 
never made a moving-picture comedy 
tried to do so, he would soon become dis- 
couraged. The only reason we are able to 
do it at all is that we have grown in the 
business, and once one has made one com- 
edy it is a little bit less hopeless to go on. 
We build and change with a certain confi- 
dence that comes from having done it 
before. 

We are not dismayed when we find we 
are wrong. On the picture I am work- 
ing now, we have suddenly found that we 
may want to change the ending. If we do, 
the whole story must be changed and it 
will be necessary to go back and take a 
great many bits over. Fortunately, all 
our sets are standing. Otherwise I should 
merely exclaim the title of my new picture: 
For Heaven’s Sake. 
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This machine tests a small strand of your hair. 
It gives your Permanent Waver advance 
facts that insure Safety and Perfect Results. 


N° greater step forward in hair science can 
be imagined than the NESTLE METER 
SCALE. It determines the character of your 
hair in advance of your permanent wave — 
and eliminates all guesswork. 


Gone is the possibility of individual error, over- 
curling or under-curling. Gone is the era when 
all hair was put through the waving-machine 
as though all hair were alike. 


Each head of hair is now waved permanently 
as if Nature, herself, had performed the duty. 


As Revealing as the X-Ray 


The Nestle Meter Scale discloses an amaz- 
ing variety of hair qualities. It analyzes the 
individual characteristics of your hair —and 
your permanent wave is prescribed in advance 
from the Nestle Laboratory in New York. 





WILL YOUR HAIR 
“TAKE” A 
PERMANENT? 


This free book tells 
you! 


Whether your hair is 
strong or weak,snow-white 
or black, bleached or dyed— 
no matter whether you've 
ever hac a permanent or 
not—send for Mr. Nestle’s 
new book on the Circuline Process. It is alive with 
helpful information on the care of the hair—material 
that has taken a lifetime to assemble. It will be sent 
to you absolutely free—wse the coupon opposite! 








From this examination and “prescription,” the 
Nestle Permanent Waver in your own 
community will then wave your hair by the 


Nestle Circuline Process 


The Circuline Process of Permanent Waving carries 
out, “to the letter,” the readings of the Nestle 
Meter Scale—so that each head of hair is 
waved according to its individual needs. 


To have a perfect permanent wave is a reason- 
able expectation. With Czrculine you will not 
be disappointed no matter what kind of hair 
you may have—whether it be normal, snow- 
white, black, blond, bleached or dyed—whether 
you want a tight, medium or loose wave. 


Have Your Hair “Read” 
Before You Have It Waved 


The Reading and Recommendation 
Cost You Nothing 


Just fill out the coupon below and send a 
small strand of your hair (about as thick as 
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Nestle’s new invention takes the 
guess out of permanent waving 


the lead in any ordinary pencil and at least 
5 inches long). Do not send combings. 
Enclose $1 deposit to cover cost of testing. 


The Nestle Laboratories will then send you 
a catd showing the result of your hair test. 
This card contains directions to your Perma- 
nent Waver, giving the exact Circuline lotion 
required for any type of wave you may .want. 


Your $1 deposit will be deducted from the 
price of your next permanent wave—given 
anywhere in the United States where the Cir- 
culine Process is used. The Nestle Company 
guarantees the refund of this deposit. Over 
6,000 hair dressers and beauty parlors use 
Nestle permanent waving apparatus. 


Why not send us your hair sample at once or 
write for free descriptive booklet? 


NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD. 


12 East Forty-ninth Street, New York City 
Originators of Permanent Waving. (Est. 1905) 











NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD., LABORATORY 
12 EAST 49th ST., Dept. 5-A, NEW YORK 
Eaciped find $1 Deposit and sample of my 
hair for an official la tabbeate reading on the 
Nestle Meter Scale. It is understood that my 
$1 will be deducted from the cost of my next 
permanent wave at any hair waving establish- 
ment using the Nestle Circuline Process. You 
are to send mea record of your findings and 
your free booklet on permanent waving. 








Name 





(Please write plainly) 


Address 








If free booklet only is wanted, check here [] 


aid 
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This rug, pattern No. 2771 is made 
in color combinations of Taupes, 
Tans, Greys, Blues and Rose, in 


sizes 27x54"; 36x63”; 9’x12’. 


You can afford a Masland in every room! 


Haven't you often longed to have a real, 
woven-wool rug in every room in your home? 


Now you can—and at very little cost— 
furnish every room, even the little-used one, 
with a genuine Masland Rug. They are so 
surprisingly inexpensive. You can buy two 
or three Masland Rugs for the price of one 
good grade Wilton. 

Masland Rugs are made of selected, long- 
staple wool, firmly and closely woven, seam- 
less, durable, luxurious in pattern and coloring 
and unconditionally guaranteed to give satis- 
faction. 


MASLAND 


ARGONN 


50 per cent. more wool tufts to the square 
inch than in Axminster rugs at the same 
price. By the Masland Method, the colors 
go to the heart of the wool and last as long 
as the wool itself. 

See them at your favorite store, or write 
for illustrated booklet “Magic of Oriental 
Beauty” to our Selling Agents, W. & J. Sloane, 
Dept. 9L, Wholesale, New York. 


C. H. MASLAND & SONS, Inc. 
Philadelphia and Carlisle, Pa. 
Weavers of Fine Rugs and Carpets since 1886 


Russ 

















Summer Comfort 
Slaw acool home this Summer at low cost. Duban 
Awnings in standard sizes fit any window or porch. 
Just like high-priced made-to-order awnings. Beau- 
tifully striped fabric and rust-proof frames. Be sure 
the name “ Duban”’ is on every awning you buy. 

Write for free booklet, fabric samples, 

price list and name of nearest dealer. 
DEALERS: Good territory still open. 
Write for proposition. 

THE DUBAN SHADE CORP. 

176 South Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


DUBAN ‘mings 








STEARNS’ 
Electric Paste 


Kills Cockroaches, Waterbugs, 
Ants, Rats, Mice, Etc. 


Health Departments urge the killing of these greatest 
known food destroyers and disease carriers. 
35c 


2 Oz. Size 
All Druggists—{,2 oe $150 
Enough to kill hundreds of roaches! 





Exactly what you've been waiting for—the 


with double electric grill for frying, 18 in. oven 
for baking, large electric fireless cooker for 
boiling. 
oven turns current off and on as needed. 


ture. Never too hot—never too cool. Bet- 
ter roasts, better baked pies and cakes. 


Write for FREE home science cook book. 
Cash or easy payments. Low price will 
amaze you. A card will do. 





Campbell’s Automatic “RAPID” 


ELECTRIC Fireless Cooker Range a 







new “Rapid’’—an electric fireless cooker range 


Automatic heat regulator in 


Maintains a steady, constant tempera- , 


No special three wire wiring required. 


Special 3O Day Trial Offer 


te Campbell Co., 1002 Union Av. 
Ohio Georgetown, Ontario 


Now’s the time to buy or make new clothes for Sum- 


mer. And now you should learn all about a pleasant, 
dignified way of earning the money to pay for them. 


HOW TO PAY FOR SUMMER CLOTHES 









Am Be aNurse 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We train 

Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 

and Religious Workers by our Fasci- 

nating Home-Study Method. Leading 

Chicago System. Endorsed by physi- 

cians. Established 25 years, 

Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 
of Money-back aay and FREE 
NURSE'S S EQUIPM 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NUBSING 
Dept. 35, 421 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago 






Become 
Independent 


Just write for the details we send to folks who 
wish to earn in spare time, as our subscription 
representatives, the extra money they need. 
The Curtis Publishing Company, 320 Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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(Continued Jrom Page 45) 


to your right. Stick your hands up. There. 
Now call out your men, one at time.” 
Not until Ben was in the saddle in the 
rear of a string of bound rustlers did he 
have. leisure to consider the actual evi- 
dences of this wonderful enterprise and to 
dwell upon the incredible good they rep- 
resented to him. Then he dared again to 
think of Ina, of the precious reward she 
would bestow upon him for this deed. To 
defeat that crafty Setter! To show Ina’s 
father what her lover was made of! To 
meet his own father and see him shamed 
and sorry! To keep his promise to his 
mother! These thoughts were 
sweet. He lived as many 
changes in them as he 
passed trees of the for- 
est. His mind was 
full while he per- 
formed his duty as 


the rear guard of ¢ 

the cavalcade. ; 
ROGRESS wast \ 
slow, not because uN 


of lagging horses, for 
they were in fine fettle, 
but owing to the gradual 
weakening of the injured 
rustler. Bright daylight came 
while the cavalcade drew close to Ben’s 
ranch. They passed between the empty 
pasture and the frozen river. All the 
doors of the barn and the gates of the 
corral were open. Surely Frisbie had not 
done that. The cabin door, too, was open. 
Ben was about to declare himself forcibly 
when he saw Modoc rise in his stirrups as 
if to peer out across the lake, then duck 
down quickly. Ben, sensing something 
most unusual, rode quickly by the’rustlers 
to face Modoc, who had turned. Nevada 
was peeping over the rise of ground to the 
lake. 

‘“What do you see?”’ demanded Ben. 

‘‘Wild red stallion, way out on ice,” 
replied the Indian. 

“California Red! 
Ben. 

‘‘Shore’s you’re born, pard,”’ returned 
Nevada. ‘‘Only six hosses with him. The 
lake’s frozen ’cept for circle in center. 
They’re takin’ a drink. Look.” 

Raising himself in the stirrups, Ben 
peered over the edge or the bluff. Wild 
Goose Lake was white with ice, and every- 
where tufts of bleached grass stood up. 
Far out, perhaps two miles, he espied 
horses. Wild! He knew the instant his 
eyes took in the graceful, slim shapes, the 
flowing manes and tails, the wonderful 
postures. California Red stood at the 
edge of the ice. He was not drinking. 
Even at that distance Ben saw the noble 
wild head high. 

‘“‘Nevada, watch Hall,” said Ben. 


On the ice?” cried 


E FUMBLED at the leather thongs 

which secured his field glass to the 
saddle, loosened it, got it out of the case, 
leveled it. But his hands shook so, he 
could see only blurred shapes. Fiercely 
he controlled himself and brought the 
round magnifying circle of glass to bear 
upon horse after horse until California Red 
stood clear and beautiful. 

Red as a flame! Wilder than a moun- 
tain sheep! Ben saw him clear and close, 
limned against the white ice, big and 
strong, yet clean-limbed as any Thorough- 
bred racehorse. While the horses of his 
band drank, he watched. To what ex- 
tremity had he been brought by the 
drought! 

Ben fell limp into his saddle. Any other 
time in his life but this! What irony of 
fate! But he knew in another flash that 
he could not pass by this opportunity, 
cost what it might. 

Ben felt something burst within him— 
a knot of bound emotion or riot of blood 
or collapse of will, he never knew what. 
But with the spring of a panther he was 





out of his saddle, confronting Nevada. 
““We’ve got four men here. With us, it 
makes seven.” 

“Aw, but—Ben, you wouldn’t ——” 

“T would,” Ben said grimly. “I’ll have 
that red horse. Say you'll help me.” 

“T’m hanged if I will,’’ Nevada cried 
shrilly, his dark face turning dusky red. 

a I’ve never reminded you of your debt 
to me,”’ went on Ben inexorably. “‘I re- 
mind you now.’ 

“You locoed idiot!’’ roared Nevada. 
“Tf you put it that way. But I’ll never 
forgive you.” 

“Lighten your horses; untie your 
lassoes,”’ ordered Ben, and 
then, drawing his clasp 
knife, he opened it and 
strode back to Hall. 
“*Hall, there’s a wild 


\ 8 stallion out here on 
\ the ice. I’ve 
y wanted him for 

y ? years. If I promise 
] to let you and your 


men go free, will you 
help me catch him?”’ 
Hall bent his shaggy 
head to peer the closer 
into Ben’s face, as if he 
needed scrutiny to corroborate 
“Yes, I will,” he boomed. With- 


hearing. 
out more ado Ben cut his bonds and passed 
on to do likewise for the next rustler. 
Soon he had released them all. 


““You needn’t go,” he said to the crip- 
ple. 

“‘Tf it’s all the same to you, I will,” re- 
plied this man cheerfully. “I can’t ride 
hard, but I can yell an’ fill up a hole. I’ve 


chased wild horses.” 


EN ran back to his horse and with 

nimble fingers lightened his saddle, 
tightened the cinch, and untied his rope. 
The rustlers got off to stretch their legs. 

“Cinch up,” he called. ‘‘ Nevada, take 
two men and go around to the left. Keep 
out of sight. I’ll take Hall and another 
man with me. We'll cross the river. 
Modoc, you stay here till we both show 
on the banks. Then ride in. We'll close in 
on Red slow. Soon as he gets to running 
he’ll slip on the ice. He'll fall and slide. 
That'll demoralize him. The rest will be 
easy.” 

Nevada rode off with two of the men, 
while Ben, calling Hall and Jenks, wheeled 
back toward the barn and went down to 
the river. The ice cracked and swayed, 
but held the horses. Once across, Ben led 
the way at a swift gallop round to the west 
of the lake, keeping out of sight of the 
wild horses. When he reached a point far 
enough along the lake he swerved to the 
height of ground. As he surmounted it he 
saw Nevada with his two companions ride 
into sight across the lake, and another 
glance showed Modoc, with his followers, 
in plain sight, stealing out by the mouth 
of the river. 


ALIFORNIA RED was a mile away on 
the ice, coming directly toward Ben. 
His stride was a stilted trot, and he lost it 
at every other step. His red mane curled 
upinthe wind. The six horses were strung 
out behind him. Seeing Ben, the stallion 
let out a piercing neigh and wheeled. Then 
his feet flew out from under him and he fell. 
Frantically he tried to rise, but his smooth 
hoofs on the slippery ice did not catch 
hold. 

“Ah, my beauty!” yelled Ben with all 
his might. ‘It’s no square chase; but 
you're mine—you’re mine.” 

The other wild horses wheeled without 
losing their footing, and soon drew away 
from the slipping, sliding stallion. At last 
he got up on four feet and turned toward 
his band. It seemed that he knew he dared 
not run. Every step one of his hoofs 


(Continued on Page 239) 
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No. 907 


Fashionable three-button cut- 

out pump. Combination last. 

High rubber heel. In patent 
leather and black kid 


Constant Style 


J 





No. 502 


Smart, side-gore cut-out pump. 
Combination last. High rubber 
heel. In black kid and 
patent leather 


Constant Style 


Distinctively styled cut-out 

pump. Combination last. High 

rubber heel. In patent leather 
and black ki 


Constant Style 






No. 510 


Stylish, comfortable four-strap 

pump. Combination last. High 

rubber heel. In black kid and 
patent leather 









No. 54 


Common sense, soft-toe oxford 
for women with tender feet. 
Very low rubber heel. 

In black kid 





Constant Comfort 


Constant Comfort Constant Comfort 
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There is a Shoe for Youin ~ 
Constant Comfort or Constant Style ¢ 


SZ 


d 
8 eat gue you want comfort with style or style 


with comfort, you will find your shoe in A-W 
footwear: CONSTANT COMFORT or CONSTANT 
STYLE shoes—both made with these famous Seven 
Points of Merit: 


1. Cushion insole—conforms with the nat- 
ural line of the foot. 
2. Flexible, heavy turn sole—comfortable, 
durable. 
. A toe and heel of graceful style—a last 
with ample room for the cuboid bone. 
. Rubber heels to cushion every step. 
. Reinforced, moulded counter — pre- 
vents running over at heel. 
. Steel shank—riveted to support the 
arch and increase durability. 
. Tite-fit ankle—holds heel snugly, stock- 
ing smoothly. 


$3 to $7 


CONSTANT COMFORT and CONSTANT STYLE shoes equal in 
quality any high-grade turn shoe. If your dealer does not sell 
them, write us for name of nearest retailer who can supply 
you. Interesting illustrated booklet, “Comfort with Style— 
Style with Comfort,” mailed upon request. 


AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE CO. 
Dept. A-2 
Fadory and Eastern Sales Division: AUBURN, MAINE 
Central, Western and Southern Sales Division: 414 North 12th Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THESE TRADE MARKS 4 
IDENTIFY THE GENUINE \ 
A-W FOOTWEAR 








Semi-round-toe blucher. Me- No. 478 
dium-low rubber heel. Fits the For semi-formal or street wear. 
high instep perfectly. Medium-narrow toe. Medium- 
In black kid high rubber heel. In black kid 


ConstantComfort ConstantComfort ConstantComfort 


Extra size, for feet that are 





No. 87 





hard to fit. Heavy, flexible sole. heel. In black kid 


Medium-low rubber heel. 
lack kid 














Popular two-strap sandal for 
street or house. Graceful, com- 
fortable. Medium-high rubber 


Constant Style 





No. 514 
Dainty one-strap, cut-out pump. 
Combination last. High rubber 
heel. In black kid and 
patent leather 





Constant Style 





Smart, stylish, three-strap Cut- 
out pump. Medium-high rub- 
ber heel. In patent leather 
and black kid 


Constant Style 







No. 107 


Popular, smartly-styled three- 

button cut-out pump. Medium- 

high rubber heel. In black kid 
and patent leather 


Constant Style 


No. 409 

Stylish, two-strap lattice pump. 

Combination last. Medium- 

high rubber heel. In black kid 
and patent leather 





No. 686 


Wide-toe, one-strap comfort 
sandal. Combination last. Me- 
dium-low rubber heel. 
Black kid 
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slipped out from under him. Ben caught 
the yells of his helpers. They were run- 
ning their horses down the sandy slope 
toward the ice. Another wild horse went 
down, and then another. It was almost 
impossible for them to rise. They slid 
around like tops. 

Meanwhile, swift as the wind Ben was 
running his fast horse down to the lake, 
distancing his followers, who came yelling 
behind. Hall’s heavy voice pealed out, 
full of the wild spirit of the chase. Ben 
reached the ice. The sharp iron shoes of 
his horse cut and broke through the first 
few rods, but when he reached solid ice 
they held. Ben reined in to wait for the 
men to spread and form a circle. Nevada 
was far out on the ice now, and he had 
closed the one wide avenue to the west. 
Soon the eight riders 
had closed in to a 
half-mile circle, with 
the open lake as an 
aid. 

California Red 
turned back from the 
narrowing gap be- 
tween Nevada and 
the lake. When he 
wheeled to the west, 
Modoc’s group left a 
gateway for the wild 
horses nearest. They 
plunged and ran and 
slid and fell, got up 
to plunge again, and 
at last earned their 
freedom. This left 
two wild horses be- 
side the stallion on 
the ice. He appeared at a great disadvan- 
tage. Wild he was; instinct with wonder- 
ful speed, which he could not exercise. The 
riders closed in. Nevada rode between 
Red and the open water. Another of the 
wild horses escaped through a gap. 

“Close in; slow now,” bawled Ben, 
swinging the noose of his lasso. 


HE moment was fraught with a mad- 

ness of rapture. How sure the out- 
come! Presently the great stallion would 
stampede and try to run. That was all 
Ben wanted. For when Red tried to run 
on that glassy ice his doom was sealed. 

He was trotting, here, there, back again, 
head erect, mane curled, tail sweeping, a 
living flame of horseflesh. Terror would 
soon master him. 

His snorts seemed more piercingly acute, 
as if he protested against the apparent 
desertion of his band. 

“Farther around, Modoc,” yelled Ben. 
“Same for you, Nevada—on the other 
side. Keep him in triangle. Now, men, 
ride in; yell like fury. And block him 
when he runs.” 

Suddenly the red horse gathered him- 
self in a knot. How grandly he sprang! 
And he propelled his magnificent body 
into a convulsive run, with every hoof 
sliding from under him. Straight toward 
Ben he came, his nostrils streaming white 
smoke, his hoofs cracking like pistol shots 
as they struck the ice. It seemed that his 
wild spirit enabled him to overcome even 
this impossible obstacle of ice, for he kept 
erect until he was shooting forward with 
incomparable speed. 

At the height of it he slipped, plunged 
on his side. with a snort of terror, and 
turned on his back. As he slid with swift 
momentum over the ice, his hoofs in the 
air, Ben’s lasso uncurled like a striking 
snake. The noose fell over the forelegs 
and tightened. 


[USty yells from leather lungs! Cali- 
fornia Red had run into a rope. Ben 
hauled in his skillful horse. The great 
Stallion flopped back on his side. The 
rope came taut to straighten out his legs, 
and stop him short. He could not rise. 
When he raised his beautiful head the 
Indian’s rope circled his neck. His race 
was run. 

Nevada came trotting up, noose in 





hand, white of face and fierce of eye. 





“‘Pard, he’s ruined us, but he’s. worth it or 
I’m a livin’ sinner,” he shouted. 

Ben gazed almost in stupefaction down 
upon the heaving, graceful horse. Cali- 
fornia Red lay helpless, beaten, robbed of 
his incomparable speed. Every red line of 
him spoke to Ben’s thrilling soul. 

“Wal, Ide,’’ boomed Bill Hall, slapping 
Ben on the shoulder, “I’m glad you 
ketched this grand hoss. You’re a good 
sport. Put her thar! If I had time I’d tell 
you somethin’. But I see riders comin’ 
along the lake, an’ we must rustle.” 


XIV 


S DAY by day passed at the Blaine 
ranch Ina watched and prayed for the 
return of her father. She dreaded the 
thought of Setter coming back to find her 
alone. She no longer feared him, but he 
could make the situation there most exas- 
perating, if not actu- 
ally distressing. 
Moreover, there was 
always the uncer- 
tainty. She could 
not be sure of her in- 
experienced wits to 
cope with Setter’s. 

Sunday about 
noon Setter arrived. 
It was Marvie who 
brought the news to 
Ina. She fortified 
herself against some- 
thing inevitable and 
disastrous. Her 
mother and Marvie 
were adequate pro- 
tectors in a way, but 
she could not be with 
either all the time. 

The next morning, as had been her 
custom since her father’s absence, Ina 
went down to the ranch office. She had 
completed the small tasks he had grudg- 
ingly permitted her to undertake, but she 
did not let that keep her from going. In- 
deed, she needed to precipitate whatever 
it was that seemed inevitable. 

As some of the ranch hands were always 
within call, the office was perhaps the safest 
place for Ina. The flimsy canvas tent was 
not adequate protection during the day, 
though at night, since she and Dall had 
given up sleeping outdoors, it was not 
wholly unsatisfactory. 

Ina was sitting at her father’s desk, 
with the open record book before her and 
a pen in her hand, when Setter’s frame 
filled the doorway. 

“‘Mornin’, sweetheart,’ he said blandly. 

Ina did not look up or reply, and went 
on writing. 





ETTER laughed and there was some- 

thing in his laugh that rankled deep in 
Ina, dissipating indifference if not self- 
control. He advanced slowly and sat 
upon the desk near her. 

“Ina, aren’t you goin’ to say good 
mornin’?”’ he went on pleasantly. 

“Not to you,” she replied, and rose to 
face him, outwardly composed. 

“Sharp of tongue this mornin’,”’ he 
muttered, eying her speculatively with 
his bold gaze. ‘“‘What’s come over you?”’ 

“My feelings are none of your business,”’ 
flashed Ina. ‘‘ Will you get out of here?”’ 

“No. An’ you can’t put me out. If 
you’ve got to be told—this office belongs 
more to me than to Hart Blaine.” 

Ina betrayed no surprise. This was 
precisely what she had expected and 
wanted to hear. “Indeed? But I think 
you're a liar,” she said. 

“It’s no lie,’’ he returned, and his olive- 
skinned face began to take on a heated 
tinge. ‘‘I’ve got your father’s paper. 
The McAdam deal fell through. Amos 
Ide finally refuses the backing he prom- 
ised. The Hammell bank holds Blaine 
notes for two hundred thousand. An’ 
when I say so, they shut down on him. 
That’ll take his ranch. An’ I’ve got his 
cattle.” 

“Well, assuming all this is true, what 
then?”’ queried Ina. 


(Continued on Page 241) 
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CWhat a Beautiful Bathroom! 


That is what she hears when friends go through her home. The new 
bathroom is finished with Association Tiles. 


The cost was small, compared with what she enjoys in the way of 
easy Cleaning, freedom from refinishing and upkeep expense, and a 


beauty that is permanent. 


Association Tiles made her bathroom modern, and actually added two 
or three times their cost to the real estate value of her home. 


Twoor three hundred dollars for tiling the bathroom of a house costing 
from $5,000 to $7,000 will do more to make it a real home than the same 


amount spent for anything else. 


Tiling contractors in your locality will show you how to make yours 
a better home by using Association Tiles. Write for booklet on Beauti- 


ful Association Tiles. Sent free. 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 


1023 Seventh Avenue 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 


&= ASSOCIATION TILES 





ALHAMBRA TILE CO., Newport, Ky. 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO., Lid., Zanesville, Ohio 
BEAVER FALLS ART TILE CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
CAMBRIDGE TILE MFG. CO., Covington, Ky. 
GRUEBY FAIENCE & TILE CO., Perth Amboy,N.J. 


MATAWAN TILE CO., Matawan, N. J. 
MOSAIC TILE CO., Zanesville, Ohio 

NATIONAL TILE CO., Anderson, Iad. 

OLD BRIDGEE. B. & TILE CO., Old Bridge, N.J. 


OLEAN TILE CO., Olean, N. Y. 
PERTH AMBOY TILE WORKS, Perth Amboy,N. J. 
THE C. PARDEE WORKS, Perth Aniboy, N. J. 
UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE WORKS, Indianapolis, Ind. 
WHEELING TILE CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 








ANT WORK usm? 





Earn$18 to$60a week Retouching photos. Menorwomen. 
Nosellingorcanvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
mentand furnish Working OutfitFree. Limited offer.Writeto- 
day.ArtcraftStudios, Dept.D-9,3900SheridanRoad, Chicago 











di 2 Dp bP 8D Out OF * 


ENGRAVED INVITATIONS & ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
High Grade But Not High Priced. Write for samples. 
‘HE CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. - 


Evening Star Building Washington, D. 











200 Sheets $900 
100 Envelopes 8". 


PRINTED WITH ANY NAME ANDADDRESS 


High grade, clear, white bond paper—unusually 








smooth writing surface. 6x7 in., envelopes to 
match. Nameand address in rich dark blue, Plate 
Gothictype, upto4 lines. Send $1.00 (west of Den- 
ver and outside U. S. $1.10). We pay postage. 
Money returned if not satisfied. Order today. 


National Stationery Co., 2715 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Illinois 





KEEP YOUR SKIN YOUNG 


Tedious treatments unnecessary 
if the soap used for daily cleansing is 


Resinol 








YOU Can Just as Well 
Have Spending Money~ 


F youareas busy most of the 

time as Mrs.Irma Meredith, 
of Texas, is with housekeeping 
you can still have more money 
and all the little luxuries it 
will buy. (Mrs. Meredith has 
made $5.00 in a single day.) 
Just arrange with us to be- 
come a Curtis subscription ~ 
representative. The coupon 
brings all the details. 





The Curtis Publishing Company, 

i 318 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Please tell me all about your cash 

: offer for obtaining new and renewal 
orders for The tes’ Home Journal, 
The Saturday Evening Post and The 
Country Gentleman. 
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‘An Orinoka Tub and Sunfast Bedspread 
with draperies to match” 


‘‘How shall one array a bed—not too sump- 
tuously, and yet have it apparelled beauti- 
fully, and in perfect taste?’’ It is a question 
often asked. To answer it, The Orinoka Mills 
have made this fascinating new spread in soft, 
silky gray bordered with stripes of old rose 
and a heavenly blue. And other combinations 
just as lovely in green, mauve and gold with 
stripes to harmonize. 

Like all fabrics guaranteed by The Orinoka 
Mills, this new spread is made absolutely 
tubfast (and sunfast) by hand-dyeing in the 
yarn by a process exclusive to Orinoka. 


If you want window hangings to harmo- 
nize with the spread, there is an Orinoka 
sunfast and tubfast material especially for 
this. You will find it in the same stores and 
decorating establishments that-carry the 
spreads. This material is also guaranteed. 
F ic fades from exposure to sunshine, or in 
washing, it will be replaced by new goods or 
your money will be refunded. 

The spread is ready-made and is long enough 
to cover both pillows and bed. Comes in two 
sizes—72 and go.inches wide; 105 inches long. 





Although light in weight the spread is 
durable, and can be compactly folded. 

For your own protection, do not buy 
any material or spread represented to 
be from the famous Orinoka guaran- 
teed line—if it does not bear the 
Orinoka guarantee tag. This tag is 
placed on every bolt before it leaves 
the mills. Look for it before you 
make your selection of goods. 

There is a new Orinoka booklet, 
giving some wonderful suggestions for 
window treatments. A copy is yours 
for the asking. Fill out, and mail, the 
coupon below. The Orinoka Mills, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








THE ORINOKA MILLS 1408 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Please send me complimentary copy of new Orinoka booklet, 
“The Importance of Color in Curtains.” 
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Photographic reproduction actual size) 
of Orinoka Taffeta Fantasie, No 2289, 
color No. 52, used for bedspread and 
draperies shown above. 
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DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
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Solid Comfort 
Picture your porch like this for 
the summer — shady, cool, com- 
fortable—perfectly sheltered from 
summer’s heat, glare and rain. 


Perfectly screened from public view — 
yet open to every gentle, soothing, sum- 
mer breeze. Install Aerolux Porch Shades. 


They bring this true porch comfort. Ven- 
tilate from top to bottom. Made of nar- 
row lindenwood splints, woven with fish 
net twine. Finished in beautiful weather- 
proof colors. Easy to install. Cannot whip 
or rattle in wind. Adaptable to open 
porches, sun rooms, sleeping porches! 

See Aerolux Porch Shades at 

your dealer’s. Write us for free 

brochure on porch shading. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
2622 Oakland Ave. 


Waukesha, Wis. 


Verticolor Porch 
hades—exclusive 
with Aerolux. Broad, 
vertical, hand-blocked 
stripes of contrasting 
colors—tan and green, 
green and French gray 
—give an artistic 
touch to any home. 
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New 





UR Spring Book shows many origi- 

nal suggestions for pretty and 
practical clothing and decorative arti- 
cles for the home. All these are finished 
or trimmed with 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Smart models for making up voile, taffeta and 
linen for summer wear. Children’s ‘‘square 
cut” dresses. New ways of trimming current 
patterns. Neckwear. Hat trimmings. House 
dresses. Children’s party frocks. Every home 
sewer will find this book helpful and interesting. 


Send 10 cents in stamps 


for book and three-yard sample in fast color 
percale in any one of the follow- 
ing colors: Yellow, Linen, Gray, 


Light Blue, Orange, Red, Navy, /ayiiuih) 

Lavender, Old Rose, Pink, BIAS FOLD TAPE 

Copenhagen, Reseda, Brown, A 

Black. It turns itselj 

WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. 
Manufacturers 





Dept. 106 Orange, N. J. 
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“You marry me, or I[’ll ruin him,” 
snapped Setter, leaning toward her. 

“‘Do you still harp on that?” asked Ina 
in pretended amaze. 

“On what?”’ he rasped. 

“Marriage. It’s too ridiculous. Even 
if I didn’t despise you, I wouldn’t marry 
you. 

“TI tell you I’ll ruin your father,” 
shouted Setter. “I can make him a 
pauper. I can put your father in jail for 
hirin’ rustlers. Wal, I can.” 

“Oh, I see,’”’ she spoke up mockingly. 
“‘Awhile back it was poor Ben Ide who 
was an accomplice of rustlers. Now it’s 
my dad. I suppose you mean that dad 
and Ben Ide are partners in crime.” 

“T’ll run Ben Ide out of the country or 
put him in jail,” hissed Setter. 

“You will not!” 

“‘Oh-ho! You flare up about Ben, eh?— 
more than about your father. I begin to 
see a nigger in the woodpile.”” 


“TF MY father has been such a fool— 

such a greedy fool as to let you make 
him dishonest —he deserves disgrace, and 
jail too,’’ declared Ina. ‘‘ But Ben Ide is as 
good as gold. He’s been driven away from 
home and friends. He’s honest. He’s true. 
And the truth will prevail. Your vile in- 
sinuations, your lying evidences can be 
torn to tatters by any honest magistrate. 
It’s you, Less Setter, who’d better run 
out of the country. For I’ll stand by Ben 
Ide until he’s vindicated.” 

““What’s Ben Ide to you?” Setter de- 
manded stridently, and with a swift 
movement he grasped her arm. 

“Let go of me! That’s none of your 
business either, but you’re welcome to 
know,”’ cried Ina, suddenly ceasing her 
effort to get away from him. “I love Ben 
Ide. I’m engaged to him. I intend to 
marry him.” 

“‘Ben Ide! You white-faced cat!’’ he 
returned, low and hoarse, in a rage of de- 
feat and amaze. In an instant he seemed 
revealed in his true villainy. Livid, sav- 
age, he dragged her to him. 

Instead of fainting under his rude clutch 
and vile kisses, Ina became endowed with 
almost superhuman strength. Clenching 
her fists she pounded his face, aiming at 
his sore and discolored eye. Her aim went 
true. She hurt him terribly, for he uttered 
a kind of hoarse bawl and momentarily 
lost his equilibrium. Then Ina wrestled 
away from him, and pushed him with all 
the violence she could summon. Setter 
tripped on a chair and fell heavily. Ina 
darted out at the open door. And hurry- 
ing toward camp, shaking, panting and 
hot, she swore that if Setter attacked her 
again, she would kill him. 


EXT morning to her extreme surprise 

Setter rode away from the ranch alone, 
leading a pack horse. He, too, took the 
direction of Forlorn River. Was he going 
to join the officers from Redlands or her 
father? Ina calculated that Setter would 
do both. Thus the plot revolving around 
Ben Ide thickened and lengthened its 
ramifications. 

Blaine arrived at the ranch early in 
September. ‘“‘Dad, let’s go home,”’ said 
Ina the first opportunity which offered. 
“Tt’s too cold for mother. These nights 
are growing a little too wintry for tents.” 

“Ina, I’d gone back to Tule Lake long 
ago,”’ he replied somberly. “‘But mebbe 
it’s not mine any more. So Setter says. 
This ranch is all I’ve got without a lien 
on it.” 

“Dad, it isn’t possible!’ exclaimed Ina. 

“T don’t know. I’m muddled. But I 
balked on Setter. He’s naggin’ me now to 
make you marry him. Reckon I wouldn’t 
want you to marry him, even if you was 
willin’.”’ 

“Thank you, dad,” she replied in glad- 
ness. ‘‘Now don’t you give up one more 
single inch. Not for anything. Just you 
wait.” 

“Wait? Wal, daughter, I was weakenin’ 
over a final deal, but, by thunder, now 
I'll wait.” 


September brought a skim of ice round 
the edges of the lake, and daily it whitened 
and lengthened. Then one morning, which 
was glorious with blue skies, fleecy clouds, 
coloring hills and a bracing, sage-scented 
wind, Marvie rushed in on Ina. 

“Judd an’ Walker’s here,” he burst out 
breathlessly. ‘“‘They’re waitin’ for dad.’ 

Ina hurried to the tent of her mother 
and found her father there. ‘‘Dad, those 
officers from Redlands want you,”’ she 
announced. 

“Wal, I’m glad,” he said wearily, “‘if 
they’ll only help to clear up this mess.” 

She held to his arm and walked with 
him, studying what was best to say. 
“Dad, will you listen to me?” she ap- 
pealed earnestly. 

“’Course I will, child.” 

“Tt can’t do harm. It may do good,” 
she rejoined swiftly. ‘Setter means to 
ruin you, and poor Ben Ide along with 
you. I’ll not marry Setter, even if you or 
Ben would let me. But, dad, evil as Setter 
is, he can’t accomplish all this. Some- 
thing will happen. I can’t explain. It’s 
what I feel—here! No matter what ap- 
parent facts these officers show, don’t act 
upon them. Don’t do anything. Just 
wait.” 

“Lass, I’ve drunk in Setter’s honey 
words an’ listened to everyone ’cept 
mother an’ you,” he replied with pathos. 
“Tt’s high time I remembered that.” 


HEY approached the office cabin to- 

gether. Cowboys lounged around in 
picturesque postures. ‘‘Mornin’, men,” 
said Blaine stiffly. ‘‘What you wantin’ 
of me?” 

“Good mornin’, Mr. Blaine,” replied 
Judd in his loud voice. ‘‘We’ve found 
proofs in Ben Ide’s barn that he’s been 
stealin’ cattle. Also we took his tracks, an’ 
found his camp up in the hills. He got wind 
of us some way, mebbe with a glass, an’ left 
his camp the night before we get there; left 
supplies, clothes, hosses, an’ a black wild 
stallion he’d just broke. We lost his tracks 
then, but we kept ridin’ all over, an’ one 
day we hit upon cattle tracks in a deep 
cafion. We trailed them, an’ come on a 
herd of two hundred an’ fifty head. Most 
of these had Amos Ide’s A 1 brand. But 
there were some steers belongin’ to you. 
Fine stock that you got in the deal for 
Welch’s homestead, near Silver Meadow.” 

“You rounded up some missin’ stock, 
hey? Wal, how’re you goin’ to fix it on 
Ben Ide?”’ rejoined Blaine. 

“T just informed you,” replied Judd 
testily. ‘‘We found his camp with things 
that identify him near a cafion full of your 
stolen cattle.” 

**Wouldn’t amount to shucks in court,” 
said Blaine. ‘‘Sure he might be guilty, an’ 
mebbe he is, but leavin’ a camp sudden 
means nothin’.” He’s a wild-hoss hunter. 
What’s your other charge?”’ 

Here Setter intervened with authorita- 
tive mien. ‘‘We’re withholdin’ that till 
Ide is arrested. I expect you to appear 
against him.” 

‘*Wal, I won’t,” declared Blaine bluntly. 

“IT can force you to. I’m your partner. 
He stole our cattle.” 

“Setter, when I go to court it’ll be to 
recover more than a few head of steers,”’ 
returned Blaine with enigmatic stubborn- 
ness. 

“T’ll make Ide’s own father appear 
against him,” shouted Setter, paling with 
passion. 

“Wal, that’d be a low-down trick,”’ ob- 
served Blaine in weary amaze. 


ETTER cursed under his breath. Ina, 

watching him closely, felt that his 
case against her father and Ben was not so 
perfect as he wanted it. There seemed a 
flaw somewhere. 

One thing and another, in the way of 
camp articles and a rider’s apparel, were 
brought in to exhibit to Blaine. Ina 
could not doubt her eyes when she was 
confronted: with Ben’s initials burned in 
leather. Her heart misgave her somewhat. 
It was hard to be brave in the face of all 
this incredible animosity toward Ben Ide. 
Still her father’s gruff antagonism to 
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The 
New Design 


WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 
Triple Motion 


FREEZER 


HREE generations of women 
have had a friendly feeling for 
the White Mountain Freezer, and 
justly so. It solves the important 
question, ‘“What shall I serve?’’ 


The New Design White Mountain 
Triple Motion Ice Cream Freezer 
will make wholesome, tasty 
dishes so easily that what has al- 
ways been a delightful accom- 
plishment will be a pleasant task. 


No other refreshment gives such 
keen enjoyment as pure, home- 
made ice cream or sherbet. 


Let your dealer show you the new fea- 
tures of the White Mountain Freezer 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., Inc. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Dries 
over-night- ° 
never damp, soft ™ 


Bs. 


NNOYING! to have: 
your tooth brush damp, 
over-soft — ‘‘dead’’ — every 
morning. 
The Pebeco Tooth Brush — 
ventilated — dries over-night. 
You’ll find it always firm, 


“live.” And its two tufts reach y 
every part of your teeth. All 4 
druggists’. 


Made only by Pebeco, Inc. 


PEBECO 


VENTILATED 


“Tooth Brush 
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“You can wash ME with 

daintiest white fabrics 

and not hurt them’’ 
—says PETER PAN 


I am the wash goods whose colors are 
locked in, cannot come out. Rub me in the 
tub as hard as you please, J will not fade. 
Guarantee 

We will replace any garment made of 


Peter Pan Fast Color Fabric 
if it fades 

__ Henry Glass & Co. ___ 

I am for dressy uses or for constant wear, 


for every week in the year, and every day 
in the week. You will find my name on: 


PRINTS—PLAINS—VOILES 
WOVEN CHECKS 
WOVEN STRIPES 

SHANTUNGS—SUITINGS 


For your own safety and satisfaction, refuse 
all substitutes and insist on the fabric that 
has this mark on the selvage of every yard: 


““Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color” 
If your dealer cannot supply you with 


Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics 


with my name on the selvage, write to 
Henry Glass & Co. for the book of 


LARGE AND 
48 BEAUTIFUL FREE 
SAMPLES 
They will have your order filled promptly 
by a reliable retail house. When you write 
for these FREE SAMPLES be sure to give 
the name of your dealer and say if he sells 


Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 
46 WHITE STF. NEW YORK 
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At college—smooth, 
smart hair counts 


OLLEGE boys—yes, and 

girls too—know the im- 
portance of smooth, well-kept 
hair. That’s why thousands of 
them use Stacomb. It keeps their 
hair smooth, in place—all day. 
Counteracts dandruff, too. Not 
gummy or sticky. In jars, tubes 
and liquid form. All drug stores. 


A80-U-8 Par. ove. 


enenecbenit FREE OFFER-------- 


Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. G-21, 113 W. 18th St., N. Y. C. 

Send me, free, a generous sample of Stacomb 
I prefer the kind checked: 


Original, cream form 0 New liquid form 0 





Judd’s arguments and Setter’s plans sur- 
prised her. It was a hopeful sign. She was 
not the only one surprised. Setter chafed 
under a restriction that he could not 
afford to disregard, for fear he might lose 
prestige in the eyes of these officers. 

“Mr. Blaine, will you send cowboys to 
Silver Canyon to drive out the stolen 
cattle?” inquired Judd. 

““How’re the grass an’ water there?”’ 

““Best we’ve seen in all this country.” 

“Wal, better leave the stock there, 
anyways till Amos Ide has his say,” de- 
cided Blaine. 

““We’ll send a messenger to notify Mr. 
Ide, an’ advise him to come over here,” 
added Judd, with an interrogating glance 
at Setter. 

“Good idea,’”’ spoke up that individual. 
“‘Ide’s deep in this too.” 

For the time being, then, there appeared 
to be a deadlock. Ina left the office to 
wander campward, divided between a 
mounting emotion of hope for her father 
and again that strange, insidious question 
as to the apparent contradictions 
in her defense of Ben. The day 
endured as if minutes were 
hours, every one of which 
wore on Ina’s nerves. 
But at last it ended, 
and she found much 
needed oblivion in 


sleep. XV 


LITTLE before 

noon the next day 
Marvie came to Ina’s 
tent. 

“Ina,” he stated reluc- 
tantly, “‘they’ve got Ben an’ the 
Indian. They’re a good ways down 
the road yet. But I seen with the glass.” 

“T’ll come. I must be there,”’ faltered 
Ina. 

She caught up her scarf and went out 
to join Marvie. 

He met her with a quick, intent look of 
pride and confidence. ‘“‘Come on, we 
mustn’t miss nothin’ now,” he said, taking 
her hand. ‘Mother is down at the office. 
Setter an’ dad wanted her to sign papers. 
She wouldn’t. Then Setter got ugly, an’ 
that made dad mad. He an’ Setter were 
havin’ it hot an’ heavy when Mr. Ide 
come in.” 

“Ben’s father!’’ exclaimed Ina. 

“Yes. Gee, he looked like an owl. But 
his comin’ stopped the row. Setter took 
Mr. Ide to his cabin, where they are now. 
Dad fired me out of his office, but I peeped 
in a winder. Heard him tell mother he 
was glad she wouldn’t sign the papers. An’ 
then he cussed Setter awful. ‘Somethin’ 
wrong about that man,’ he said. An’ then 
ma said: ‘It oughtn’t be new to you.’ 
Then dad, ‘ Wal, it’s too late. I’ll not give 
in. I’ll go to jail with Ben Ide. That’s 
what sticks in my craw—the way Setter is 
houndin’ this poor boy. It’s come to have 
a queer look.’” 

*“Oh, Marv, did dad say that?” whis- 
pered Ina, squeezing her brother’s hand. 
“Did you hear any more?”’ 
~ “No. Some cowboy yelled that Judd 
was in sight, so I made sure, then hustled 
up to get you.” 


OON she and Marvie crossed the sage 

field to enter the ranch. The square 
between the cabins contained a dozen or 
more saddled horses, and groups of cow- 
boys, all with heads together. 

“Cowboys been in row,” whispered 
Marvie. ‘Bill Sneed’s on Ben’s side, an’ 
that split the outfit. I tell you, sis, there’s 
a-goin’ to be a hot time here.” 

As Ina drew closer she saw that her 
father’s entire force of employes was 
present and, whatever the direction of 
their sympathies, it was plain that ex- 
citement ran high. The nearest cowboy 
group left off their whispering as Ina 
walked by to the cabin. She did not espy 
either Mr. Ide or Setter. Her father was 
in the office alone with her mother. 

“Ina, Mr. Setter says dreadful things 
about your father,” spoke up Mrs. Blaine, 
almost tearfully. “If I don’t sign papers 


an’ if you won’t marry him —— 








“Mother, dear, don’t be distressed,” 
interrupted Ina. ‘‘I’ve heard Mr. Setter’s 
threats. We'll stick together, if we all go 
to jail.” 

*‘Daughter, the sheriff is comin’ with 
Ben Ide,” said her father. 

“TI know. Marvie told me.” 

“‘An’ Amos Ide is here. It’s toughest 
for him. That dashed Setter has got him 
in a corner now.” 


NA ran to her father, and slipping an 

arm round his shoulders, as he sat stoop- 
ing, she whispered: ‘‘Dad, once in your 
life—now—think, and boss this affair, 
whatever it’s to be. You’re on your own 
property. Don’t let Setter dominate 
things. Don’t let him do all the talking. 
Be fair an’ square to Ben Ide, for I—I love 
him, dad.” 

Ina expected her father to be shocked 
and furious. He was neither, yet she saw 
that her poignant speech had penetrated 
deeply. He rose to his tall height and 
looked down upon her with a softer light 

in his gray eyes than she had ever 
seen there. Trouble, realiza- 
tion, defeat had begun their 
broadening work upon 
Hart Blaine. 
“Lass, I’m sorry I didn’t 
wake up to this long 
ago,”’ he said, with re- 
gret. 
He strode out of the 
office, and Ina, with her 
mother, followed. Four 
horsemen had ridden into 
the square. Blaine ad- 
vanced, with the cowboys 
crowding behind. In another 
moment farther progress was 
checked by the halting crowd, and Ina 
with staring eyes looked over the shoulder 
of a cowboy. 

Judd had just reined in his horse. His 
florid face beamed; he waved a big gloved 
hand, with gesture that suited his look. 
Ina saw a gray, mettlesome horse, wet 
with sweat—then its rider, Ben Ide. His 
face was white. He seemed dazed. His 
unnatural posture was owing to hand- 
cuffs. Beside him rode a somber, dark- 
faced Indian, also handcuffed. Walker, 
the deputy, sat his horse a little behind the 
others. Ina’s gaze, rushing back to Ben, 
fastened on his face. Her heart swelled to 
the bursting point. Why did he look like 
that? His eyes had a terrible, haunting 
shadow. Was he hopeless? Had he no 
defense? 

“‘Here’s your man, Mr. Blaine,” called 
out Judd pompously. “I told you we’d 


fetch him. An’ we sure got him dead to 


rights, ketched red-handed ——’ 


“CSAY, Mr. Judd,” broke in Blaine, al- 

most roughly, “I’m letting’ you un- 
derstand he’s not my man. I had nothin’ 
to do with this arrest.” 

“But your partner, Mr. Setter, he did. 
Same thing,” expostulated Judd, non- 
plused and affronted. 

“No, it ain’t the same. Less an’ me are 
not partners. Do you understand?” 

“*T’ll be darned if I do,’ shouted Judd, 
beginning to fume. “Setter said that he 
represented you, that you offered a thou- 
sand reward + 

“Shut up!” Blaine ordered, in a voice 
that Ina well remembered. ‘‘I aim to do 
some talkin’ here myself. I offered no re- 
ward, an’ I’ll pay none.” 

Judd’s heavy jowl dropped. He was 
silenced, and in bewilderment and rousing 
resentment he gazed about, manifestly for 
Setter. 

Blaine strode up beside Ben’s horse and 
laid a hand on his knee. “Ide, I’m sorry 
to see you here,” he said, gruffly, but not 
unkindly. ‘‘Boy, are you guilty?” 

“Yes, lam—guilty as blazes,’’ confessed 
Ben, in a passion of shame and remorse. 
“But I was crazy—out of my head. I 
never thought—I never thought how it 
would look.” 

Ina sustained a terrible shock. For a 
moment she seemed frozen within, clamped 
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For baby’s 
tender skin 








“Vaseline” Jelly relieves chaf- § 
ing, diaper rash, cradle cap, ; 
scurf,and other inflammations } 
of a baby’s tender skin. It } 
soothes the sore and tender 
places, protects them from ir- 
ritation and helps them heal. 
“Vaseline” Jelly is safe for 
babies. Pure and Free from ir- 
ritating substances. Millions 
of mothers find it indispen- 
sable in the nursery. 




























Look for the trade-mark “Vaseline”. 
It is your protection. 












Chesebrough Manufacturing Company 
(Consolidated) 
State Street 


Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 





New York 



















Write for first-aid 
booklet, INQUIRE 
WITHIN—Free. 
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More Mileage 


Grown-Ups as well as 
youngsters appreciate 
the fine workmanship, 
good looks and long 
wear of Hood Canvas 


Shoes. 





Canvas Shoes 


AT YOUR DEALER’S 
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Like Lost Pearls 


Teeth clouded with the dingy film 
that ordinary brushing won’t remove 


The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 








Please accept a full 10-day test of 





this NEW way that world’s dental 
authorities advise for lightening 
clouded teeth and protecting gums 


TNKNOWN to yourself, you are 
/ probably hiding the gleam and 
clearness of your teeth beneath a dingy 
film coat—but that now you can easily 
remove. A coating, though, that ordi- 
nary methods won’t combat successfully. 


In a few days you can make a great 
difference in the color of your teeth. 
Can literally change your whole appear- 
ance. Can restore ‘‘off-color’’ teeth to 
gleaming beauty. Can firm your gums 
and give them healthy, natural color. 


Largely on dental advice, the world 
has turned to this new way. A full 10- 
day tube will be sent you upon receipt of 
the coupon below. 


Hidden by film 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ-laden 
film that forms on your teeth. Run your 





tongue across your teeth and you will 
feel it . . . a slippery, viscous coating. 


That film absorbs discolorations from 
food, smoking, etc. And that is why 
your teeth look “off color’’ and dingy. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums 
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FREE 
10-Day Tube 
Send the coupon 










Fd 


- 


your present cleansing method is 
failing in its duty. 


Now new methods are being 
used. A dentifrice called Pepso- 
dent—different in formula, action and 
effect from any other known. 


It removes that film 
And Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things 
at once: Removes that film, then firms 
the gums. No harsh grit, judged dan- 
gerous to enamel. 


A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Send the coupon. 
Clip it now before you forget. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories—191 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 
London Office—42 Southwark Bridge Rd., London, S. E. I. 
The Pepsodent Co., Ltd., 137 Clarence St., Sydney, N. S. W., Australia 





open to bacterial attack and your 
teeth open to decay. Germs by 
the millions breed in it. And they, 
with tartar, are a chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Mere brushing won’t do 


Many methods of cleansing won’t 
fight film successfully. Feel for it 
now with your tongue. See if 





FREE Mail this for 
10-Day Tube to 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


Dept. 250, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


PAT. OFF. 
Pepsadénl 
REG. U.S. 
The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 





Name 


Address 








Only one tube to a family. 2046 
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It's Easy to Pack 


with an 


E-ZEE PACK 


GARMENT BAG 
Mothproof—Dustproof—Airtight 


In all my experience I never came across a 
finer garment bag than the E-ZEE PACK! 
Instead of squeezing my clothes through 
the short end of an ordinary bag, I hang 
them through the side-opening E-ZEE 
PACK as easily as I 
do in the closet. 
After using the 
general run of 
bags E-ZEE 
PACK is a 
great comfort 

and relief. 


FEATURES 
—Made in 
three colors 
from extra 
heavy weight 
cedarized or 
tarred paper 
(red, blue, 
green). Indi- 
vidual contents 
distinguished at 
a glance. (A dif- 
ferent bag for father, 
mother, etc.) 

The upper circle is a sec- 
tional view of our triangular hanging device 
that keeps the bag open and which holds 3 
heavyweight garments or 5 or 6 lightweight 
garments on thin hangers. 

The lower circle shows how the double fold and 
closing device tightly seal the bag opening and 
make it airtight, dustproof and mothproof. 
Should last you for many years. 
Look for the trademark E-ZEE PACK and 
the triangular hanging device inside the bag. 
Sold by a great many merchants throughout 
the country. you cannot conveniently buy 
it nearby send us $1.10 for one bag and $1 for 


each additional bag. Express and postage 
prepaid. 


It’s Easy to Pack With an 


E-ZEE PACK 


GARMENT BAG 
Converter’s Paper Co. Newark, N. J. 


“Diamond Dye” 
Any Garment 
or Drapery 








Dip to Tint or Boil to Dye 


Each 15-cent package 
contains directions so 
simple any woman can 
tint soft, delicate shades 
or dye rich, permanent 
colors in lingerie, silks, 
ribbons, skirts, waists, 
dresses, coats, stock- 
ings, sweaters, draper- 
ies, coverings, hangings 
—everything! 

Buy Diamond Dyes—no other kind— 
and tell your druggist whether. the ma- 
terial you wish to color is wool or silk, or 
whether it is linen, cotton or mixed goods. 


THE PERFECT HEMSTITCHER _ 


PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH- 
MENT PRICE, $1.00 

Absolute money-back guar- 
antee. Greatest invention 
ever known for the housewife. 
Fits any make of sewing ma- 
chine. Easy and quick to at- 
tach. Easy tooperate. Paysfor 
itself inten minutes’ time. Send no 
money. Pay the postman $1.00. 
Keep it five days. Your money back if you are not more than pleased, 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 77, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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round a knot of agony; then all sank sick- 
eningly, horribly. She almost fainted. 

“‘Wal, Ide,’ she heard her father speak 
in sorrow and amaze, “‘I reckon I can’t 
help you none.” 

There was a commotion outside the 
circle of cowboys to Ina’s left. Someone 
crowded through, made a lane. Setter 
strode into view, pale, with burning eyes. 
Amos Ide entered the space, but kept 
back, half hidden by the other. 

“‘Aha, Judd; you’ve only two of them 
here—Ide an’ the Indian. Where’s the 
third man? That one they call Nevada,” 
said Setter, loud-voiced, authoritatively. 

“He got away,” replied Judd. 


_ HAT! You let that one escape? 
You’re a fine sheriff!’ ejaculated 
Setter furiously. 

“Wal, listen to the facts in the case be- 
fore you go to rakin’ me,” returned Judd 
sullenly. “‘This Nevada fellar acted tract- 
able enough. But when he seen the hand- 
cuffs Walker had, why he said, ‘Have you 
the gall to try puttin’ them on me?’ 
Walker tried it, an’ got knocked flat. Then 
Nevada jumped his hoss an’ got away. 
I shot three times at him. Missed. He 
rode off after Bill Hall an’ his outfit.” 

Ina, in her piercing intensity of gaze, 
felt as if she saw the sudden check to 
Setter’s thoughts under a blank mask. 
“Bill Hall! What do you mean? This 
Nevada rode off after Bill Hall?” 

“‘I mean what I say,” retorted Judd 
more testily. His temper had been ruffled. 
His great coup had not earned him antici- 
pated adulation. ‘‘Bill Hall an’ his outfit 
was with Ide. They was chasin’ this wild 
stallion, California Red. They ketched 
him too.” 

“Bill Hall with Ide, chasin’ wild 
hosses?’’ ejaculated Setter, as if he had 
not heard aright. His olive tan showed a 
shade of gray, his prominent eyes a ques- 
tioning, furtive glint. 

“Say, Mr. Setter,”’ returned Judd with 
a sneer, “didn’t you expect Bill Hall to be 
with Ben Ide?”’ 

“No; not at this stage of the game,” 
returned Setter with effort. “‘He—I—but 
no matter. If Hall 
was there, why didn’t 
you arrest him 
too?” 

‘‘Haw! Haw! 

Haw!” guffawed the 
sheriff. 


IS mirth might 

have been ridi- 
cule of such hazard- 
ous enterprise, or it 
might have meant 
something else. Ina 
thought she caught a 
subtle double mean- 
ing. At this juncture 
Marvie squeezed her 
hand and, letting it 
go, slipped between 
the cowboys into the 
circle. Ina’s last 
glimpse of his tow- 
colored head showed 
him edging toward 
his father. 

“Blaine,” spoke up Setter, turning, 
““we’ve got two of the rustlers, an’ con- 
viction will help break up as slick a gang 
as I ever heard of. Will you appear in 
Hammell court against them?” 

“No, Setter, I won’t,” replied Blaine 
curtly. 

“All right, you’ll appear there in an- 
other capacity,” harshly rejoined Setter. 

The tall form of Amos Ide stalked past 
Setter. His lined and craggy face was set 
in stern bitterness. He strode out to con- 
front his son. The whispering cowboys 
grew silent. 

No one moved. 

“Benjamin, you’ve come to what I pre- 
dicted,”’ said the father. 

“Yes, with your help,” replied Ben. 

“Prodigal son! Wild-horse hunter! As- 
sociate of low outcasts! A prisoner to be 


tried an’ sentenced in your home town. 
Rustler !’’ 

“That last is a black lie!”” cried Ben 
passionately. 

Ina was growing spent with the agony 
of the moment, when she felt herself 
clutched from behind. Marvie was there, 
trembling, unable to speak. He pointed 
down the road. 

Ina’s startled gaze caught a horse and 
rider approaching with the swift, even 
celerity that characterized a racing cow- 
boy. Who could this be? How swiftly he 
came! Through the gate, past the corrals! 
The rhythmic beats of hoofs seemed one 
rapid patter. She saw long black hair 
streaming in the wind. Nevada! 

As she stood, paralyzed, clinging to 
Marvie, the horse bore down on the circle 
of men. With loud cries they broke the 
lines, just escaping the sliding hoofs. 

Ina saw Nevada in the air. He lit on 
his feet, almost within reach of her. As he 
passed, the unearthly whiteness of him, 
the terrible eyes seemed to flash on her. 

A thundering shot—and another— 
burst in front of Nevada. 


UDD lurched out of his saddle and fell 
soddenly, face in the dust. His horse 
plunged. Walker screamed. His horse, 
leaping, threw him to the ground, where 
he lay twitching. 
Bill Sneed, securing the bridle of Ben’s 
plunging horse, dragged it down and aside. 
“Don’t move!”’ called Nevada in a voice 
that whipped. His black, smoking gun, 
held low, quivered in his lean hand. 
“You!” gasped Setter, his eyes popping 
out. 
Nevada’s hawklike head nodded in a 
terrible significance. 
‘* All the time—you’ve been—Ben Ide’s 
pard?’’ queried Setter, as if strangling. 
“Pard? I reckon. Take a look at Judd 
an’ Walker.” 
Setter’s face flashed a greenish white. 
“‘Setter, look down the road,’’ shouted 
Nevada. ‘‘See who’s comin’. Bunch of 
riders, huh? Too far away, yes? That’s 
Strobel an’ his deputies comin’ with Bill 
Hall. I helped Strobel ketch that outfit. 
I made Bill Hall give you ’way to Strobel. 
An’ I steered them heah. Shore now, it’ll 
be great when Hall 
tells Mr. Blaine an’ 
Mr. Ide just who you 
are.” 

Panic seemed to 
clutch Setter. But 
he did not appear to 
be concerned with 
Nevada’s denounce- 
ment. There was a 
more vital and inti- 
mate thing. His 
changed face be- 
trayed the malignant 
soul of a man of 
tremendous passions, 
betrayed, defeated, 
overwhelmed. His 
eyes stood out like 
round black balls. 
About him there 
seemed a suggestion 
of terrific need of 
hurry without the 
power. He knew 
what Nevada knew. 

Then spasmodically he jerked at his gun. 

Crash—crash! Nevada’s gun spoke 
twice, so swiftly the two shots were almost 
as one. The bullets whipped up dust far 
behind Setter. They had passed through 
his body. He seemed to stop—action, 
glare, meaning. Then he sank like an 
empty dropped sack. 


EVADA strode over, holding the smok- 
ing gun up, and looked down. “‘Ahuh!”’ 

he exclaimed in strange, cold finality. 
Then wheeling, he made long strides for 
his horse. He did not see Ina, who could 
have touched him. Leaping astride, he 
bent a piercing gaze upon the stunned 
and sagging Ben. A wonderful smile 
lighted the corded marble of his lean face. 


(Continued on Page 247) 
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Keep Her Happy 
All Day Long 


Your little girl will find so many 
things to do with a genuine Bye-Lo Baby 
Doll. It will keep her happy as a lark 
from morning till night. How can she 
help loving a dolly so exactly like a real 
live three-day-old baby, to dress and 
put to sleep and cuddle when it cries? 
Every little mother just adores it. 

Grace Storey Putnam, the famous 
sculptor, studied and experimented for 
years before she found just the soft, 
appealing baby traits she has repro- 
duced so faithfully in this wonderful 
doll. Her name is imprinted on the 
back of the head of each genuine copy- 
righted Bye-Lo Baby, and her signature 
is in facsimile on the identification tag. 

To be had in nine sizes, from 9 to 20 inches 
high, at all leading toy and department stores. 
If your dealer doesn’t carryit, write our Dept. 16A 
and we will tell you where to get it. 


Sole Licensee and Distributor of 
Genuine “K and K" Bye-Lo Baby 


Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., 111-119 East 16th St., New York 


Srey Felrow, 


Oririnator of the 


EO 
RABY DOLL 


4s BEAUT 
a CAKES-SALADS-DESSE 
the DE LUXE 
\, DAINTIE CAKE DECORA 


? Women enjoy decorating birthday 
"ff and party cakes in any design with 
this handy decorator. It’s perfectly 
wonderful for whipped cream on sal- 
ads, desserts, stuffing celery and deco- 
a rating salt wafers with soft cheese. Pat- 
ented paper liners save washing cloth bag when changing colored 
decorating paste. 
DE LUXE ARISTOCRAT SET—Star, leaf, sweetpea and writing 
tubes. Design chart, 3 cloth bags, 20 paper liners, 15 assorted 
color tablets. Packed in handsome box. Price $1.50. 
DE LUXE HANDY SET—Design chart, 2 tubes, 20 paper liners, 
2 cloth bags, 15 assorted color tablets. Price $1.00. 
DE LUXE STANDARD SET— Design chart, tube, cloth bag, paper 
liners, assorted color tablets. Price 50c. 
DE LUXE DESIGN PATTERNS—Package of 65 cardboard cut-outs 
consisting of diamond, club, spade, heart, stork, rabbit, cupid, lodge 
emblems, alphabet, numerals, etc., etc. (Explanation— De Luxe cut 
out pattern is placed on cake, decorate around pattern and fill in with 
other colors. This assures a beautifully decorated cake.) Price 25¢. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
order direct, sending money order to 
| THE DE LUXE CAKE DECORATOR CO.n. 
i 4302 NICOLLET AVE. MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 
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tether Savers In 1 








Kiddie-Koop safeguards baby—saves mother work 
and worry—saves money, being three needs in one, 
Baby plays and sleeps in Kiddie-Koop for four to six years+ 
Screened sides and top. Convenient drop side. Swivel, rubber 
7 Write for free literature—mailed 
Fe As in plain envelope with names of 
Playpen in plain envelop 1 
Co., Dept. 306, Rochester, N. Y- 
Also Makers of the Baby Bathinette 
i | —— Mane cay ev Treaus 
Lo —— hh DDIE-KOOP 
, Crib } The Bassinet 
at all times , Modern CRIB PlaypeD 
Located at Staunton, Va., in the heart of the B: autl ; 
Shenandoah Valley. Full courses in all branches 
and Gymnasium. All athletics encouraged. Horseback 
riding and Golf. Pure mountain water. New $150,000 buildings 2” 
17 acres. Special courses for girls under 14. Write for specie! ae 
Catalogue on request. 14th session begins Sept. 9. Addr 


bassinet, crib and playpen. 
tire wheels. Folds to 8 inches. 
par local dealers. E.M. Trimble Mfg. 
if Atha 
| BES} | 
t ‘Se and other Nursery Furniture 
——— wl 
Manch Coll f Music 
4 - 
musical art, Languages and academics. Swimming Po? 
dormitories. Every room an outside room. Large campus £f0u! 
MANCH COLLEGE OF MUSIC College Park, Staunton. Va. 
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This is 2 most 


glow-cooked, rea 


It will persue e 
delicious flavor 2 
nomically, m 
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Carnation 


doubly rich b 
blen t 
rich as 
i you by results 
ottled milk. 


2 cups Carnation Milk d 
2 cups waters VY tsp. salts 
grated rind of % lemon; /3°¢ 
edless raisins- ttom. 
sexcept raisins. two hours, stir 
in and finish baking- 
or this un 


ine ail ingredient 
Turn into puttered baking dish, set 

“My Hundred Favorite Recipes” —W tite f 
usual little rectPe book by Mrs. Mary Blake. It is free- 
caRMatifg MILK P Cc MPANY 
540 Carnation Building» 
640 Stuart Buildings, Seattle, Wash- I Aylmer, Ont. 


‘From Contented Cows” 


© 1926, Carnation Milk Products Co. 
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De Aar, Cape Colony, 
South Africa. 
““My Hamilton is cer- 
tainlya splendid piano— 
delightful in touch, bril- 
liant in tone and exceed- 
ingly handsome in ap- 
pearance. And it’s such 
a boon to: us residents 
of the up-country, where 
visits of piano tuners 
are so few and far be- 
tween.”’ 

Percy Smith 

(Civil Service) 





Queretaro, Qro, Mexico 
“After twenty-three 
years of service, our 
Hamilton still has its 
handsome looks and 
magnificent tone. We 
have become so attached 
to its soft and melodious 
tone that we really would 
not sell it for any price.”’ 


Pablo M. Borja 





Kingston, Jamaica 
“During the earthquake 
a heavy wall fell on my 
Hamilton . . . It took 
several hours and many 
hands to get it out. 
Pedals, both legs, key- 
board, cover and front 
were ruined. Oh, such 
a sight! But the piano 
was in perfect tune— 
and still is.” 


Mrs. A. J. S. Cooke 
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In 125,000 happy homes 


In homes of many lands, Hamilton 
Pianos are the center of entertain- 
ment and musical education. For 
the enduring richness and resonance 
of Hamilton tone is a pleasure to 
all lovers of good music—and an 
aid in the appreciation of music for 
beginners. 


If you, too, are anxious to own an 
instrument of fine musical qualities 
and beautiful appearance, the Ham- 
ilton will please you. It will give 
you many happy hours in the years 
to come, and the deep satisfaction 
that comes only from true intellec- 
tual enjoyment. Its brilliant tone is 
matched by its remarkable capacity 
for remaining in tune. And the 


sturdy Hamilton construction is 
equaled only by its beauty of design. 
That is why Hamilton reputation is 
world-wide —the choice of more 
than 125,000 homes today. 


Hamilton dealers everywhere will 
gladly demonstrate the clear tone 
and responsive action of all Hamil- 
ton Models—grands, uprights, re- 
producers and players. Period 
models also. 


‘“‘How to Know a Good Piano’”’ 


This interesting booklet, “How to Know a 
Good Piano,’’ is of great value to every home 
—particularly homes where there are chil- 
dren. Yours free for the asking. Write Dept. H. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 
142 West 4th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Santiago, Chili 

“The most renowned 
piano teachers of this 
country are enthusiastic 
in their praise of the 
Hamilton. My Hamilton 
Grand is a magnificent 
instrument.”’ 


Alfonso Grez V. 





Bologna, Italy 

“Apart from its beauti- 
ful appearance, ourHam- 
ilton has a richness and 
brilliancy of tone which 
for years have made it the 
source of many hours of 
pleasure in our home. It 
would take more than 
money to cause us to 
part with it.” 


Signor Morganti 











The ‘‘First Order of 
Merit,” the highest pos- 
sible award, was given 
the Hamilton at the 
1903 Australian Federal 
Exhibition in Melbourne 
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---that is iis fresh; 


---that keeps in powdered form in- | 
definitely without ice; 

---that is perfectly pasteurized and 
free from injurious bacteria; 
--that is ideal for travel and the 
summer camp; 

---that is ideal for children, because 
it is easily digested and is always 
ready, safe and pure. 


---that’s KLIM. 


KLIM is fresh milk in powdered 
form. Nothing but water has been 
removed. Add water and you 
have pure, sweet milk again. 

INFANT FEEDING--Mothers should con- 


sult their physicians regarding the proper use 
and modification of KLIM for infant feeding. 


FREE BOOKLETS “Your Child’s Health” 
and “Nationally Known Recipes, Children’s 
Edition’’---invaluable in bringing up children 
--sent free upon request. 


Buy KLIM from your druggist or grocer. 











MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY 
105 Solar Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Try a can of KRIM in Camp 








The Pacific 
Northwest Calls You! 


Sunlight. Fresh Winds, Blue Sky. 

Adventure and carefree Youth. 

Follow the trail of health up to a 
mountain peak. 

Watch the sun up in the hush 
of dawn! 

Find rest in the great silences. The 
world seems bigger than anything 
you have ever known, so big there 
is no. place for the petty things that 
grind your life away. 

Let me send you helpful Booklets. 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, P. T. M., 
828 Nor. Pac. Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 58 


MY VACATION TRIP 


Name 





Address 








Books or trips I am Round Trip Summer 
interested in (V/V) Fare from Chicago 
O Yellowstone Park . ” $ 59.35 
C Rocky Mountains (Helena—Butte) 61.95 
Oi Inland Empire (Spokane) . 85.05 
O Pacific Northwest } fortland =, 90.30 
O Rainier Park Tacoma - 90.30 
O Alaska (Skagway) 190.30 
I'll gladly make your Hotel or Pullman reservations. 


“Route of the North Coast 
Limited” 
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He spurred the horse. ‘‘So long, pard. 
We’re square,”’ he called. ‘“I’ll stop over 
home long enough to get a pack—an’ take 
a last look at old California Red.” 


XVI 


EN sat his horse, eyes riveted on the 

gray slope where Nevada’s wild pace 
had soon taken him out of sight. “So long, 
pard. We’resquare.”’ That farewell would 
long ring in Ben’s ears and heart. Nevada 
had saved him. But deliverance at the 
cost of his friend seemed on the moment 
pale and worthless. Ben’s one instinct 
was to fly in pursuit of this friend who 
had loved him. 

Other sensations tore Ben from the 
fixity of his gaze down the sage slope. 
Someone was pulling at his leg—Marvie, 
wild with rapture, the red freckles stand- 
ing out on his white face. On Ben’s other 
side someone was taking his manacled 
hands. Ina! She was sobbing, clinging to 
him. Her eyes were pools of transport, 
anguish, of unutterable thought. 

Bill Sneed, too, was there, bareheaded, 
with wrinkled brow and stern lips. ‘‘ Miss 
Ina, let go his hands,” he said tersely. 
“Darn keys got Judd’s blood all over 
them. They was in his breast pocket. 
There, Ben.” 

“Thanks, cowboy,” rejoined Ben, 
spreading his arms with a strange sense of 
the significance of freedom. 

It rushed over him, sweet as life in its 
sweetest moments. Then he lowered a 
hand to Ina, beginning to feel a release 
from shock. She seized it in both hers, 
carried it to her lips, her wet face. The 
crowd pressed close, staring, clamoring. 
Ina was drawn away by a woman, perhaps 
her mother. Marvie was tugging at him. 
In the babble of hoarse and excited voices 
Ben could not hear him. Then the hubbub 
quieted. 

*‘Clear the way. Get back, you cow- 
punchin’ hombres!’ That was Strobel’s 
voice. 

Ben saw the sheriff, on foot, gun in hand, 
come into sight with a group of riders. 
The widening circle revealed the prostrate 
bodies of the three men, lying in grotesque 
laxity, horribly suggestive of death. 

With a profane ejaculation, Strobel 
raised a hand in awe. 

‘‘Wal, sheriff,’”’ replied Blaine, advanc- 
ing, “‘we couldn’t have done anythin’ if 
we’d wanted to. He rode down on us like 
a whirlwind, an’ it ’peared to me he shot 
Judd an’ Walker before he hit the ground. 
Then he razzed Setter.to pull a gun, an’— 
you see.” 


TROBEL stood over Setter curiously, 

without compassion, and then with his 
foot shoved the inert body over on its 
back. ‘‘Two bullet holes—inch apart— 
over that left vest pocket. By gum, who 
was that feller Nevada?” 

““We don’t know. Young Ide said he 
didn’t either,” returned Blaine. “But 
Setter knew him; that’s as sure as death.” 

‘‘Wal, sir, Nevada was so amiable on 
the way over I never suspected him of any 
deep game,” said Strobel. ‘But when he 
lit out down the road a ways, I shore was 
afraid he was up to somethin’ bad.” 

“*Reckon it’s somethin’ bad to you, 
sheriff, but it has another kind of a look 
to me,” responded Blaine feelingly. 

“These other two fellars, Judd an’ 
Walker, who’re they?” queried Strobel. 

‘*Sheriff an’ deputy from Redlands.” 

‘“‘Humph! Never heard of them. Must 
be new appointed. I was in Redlands last 
winter. By gum!” 

“Strobel, is it true you’ve got Bill 
Hall?” 

“‘Look at him, thar! The heavy fellar 
with the big bushy head. That’s Hall. 
An’ there’s his outfit. Hart, I don’t mind 
tellin’ you it was the darndest piece of fool 
luck I ever seen.” 

‘‘Wal, wal, so say I,” returned Blaine, 
with loud breath. ‘“‘Let’s clear up this 
muddle right now.” 

Blaine gave orders to his cowboys to 
cover up the dead men. 


““Mr. Ide, go into my office, please,” he 
went on. “Strobel, bring in Hall, an’ any- 
body else you want. Marvie, you come 
with me. Ben, I reckon you’re needed.” 

The strangest fact of that terrible day, 
and as sad as full of joy, was this in which 
Ben found himself in Blaine’s office. One 
look at his father’s face had been enough 
for Ben. 

His bitterness, his almost hate, suffered 
a violent check. 

Blaine proved a wonderful contrast to 
Amos Ide. Havoc, indeed, showed in his 
worn visage, but it could not dim the light, 
the unutterable relief, the return of will 
strengthened by the grief and wisdom of 
experience. 

“‘Men,” he said, sitting on his desk, with 
his arm around his wide-eyed son, “I'll 
have my say first, an’ be short an’ sweet 
about it. Setter was responsible for all the 
deals I went into. I won’t lay the blame 
of greed at his door. To my shame, I con- 
fess I was greedy. But I’d been poor so 
many years that when money came, with 
the power it brings, I lost my head. I 
never meant to be dishonest. I always 
hated buyin’ out these homesteaders. If 
I’ve been drawn into somethin’ crooked— 
an’ lately I’ve feared I have been—it was 
because of my ignorance an’ blindness. I 
can an’ will be square by every rancher 
I’ve dealt with. I reckon I can save Tule 
Lake Ranch out of the wreck. But that’s 
all, unless the paper of mine Setter held 
can’t be taken over by banks or men he 
dealt with.” 


R. BLAINE, I’m shore glad to tell 

you that any paper dealin’s of Set- 

ter’s are null an’ void,”’ spoke up Strobel. 

“Wal, then, I’m luckier than I deserve 

to be,’’ rejoined Blaine fervently. ‘‘ Amos, 
where do you stand in this deal?” 

“‘Nothin’ but Setter’s death could have 
ever saved me from ruin—maybe worse,” 
replied Amos Ide solemnly. 

“Wal! Reckon I thought I was the only 
fool round Tule Lake,”’ responded Blaine 
bluntly. “‘Amos, mebbe some of our dif- 
ferences can be laid to the door of Less 
Setter.” 

“That’s dawnin’ on me,’ 
deringly. 

“Now, Strobel, will you tell us your 
side of these doin’s?”’ asked Blaine, turn- 
ing to the sheriff. ‘“‘Just pass over our 
quarrel at Welch’s ranch. I was wrong, 
an’ you was right.” 

“As to that, Mr. Blaine, I’m bound to 
tell you I’m a good deal better informed 
now than I was then,” replied the sheriff 
frankly. “‘But, as you say, I was on the 
right track. All losses of stock for the last 
two years can be summed up in one word— 
Bill Hall! We have him here, an’ he 
vouches for that. So I can get down to 
today. I was ridin’ some miles up Forlorn 
River when this cowboy Nevada met me. 
He whooped an’ threw up his hat in the 
strangest way. I reckoned the darn fool 
was drunk. But shore he wasn’t. ‘Heah’s 
Bill Hall an’ outfit, over heah a ways, on 
spent hosses, an’ without guns!’ Wal, 
then I thought Nevada was crazy. But 
he wasn’t. I let him guide us, an’ soon we 
caught up with Hall. He surrendered 
without a fight. That’s all, an’ I reckon 
Hall can clear up a good deal.” 

Blaine’s face was now astudy. He grew 
almost bland. More than once he glanced 
at Amos Ide to see the effect of these 
revelations. 

‘Hall, come here,”’ Blaine called to the 
handcuffed rustler, who stood in the back- 
ground. 


’ said Ide pon- 


HE burly Hall strode with heavy step 

round to confront Blaine. He smelled 
of sweat and tobacco, and he madeadusty, 
ragged, sordid figure. But there was 
frankness in his mien and fearlessness in 
his eyes. 

“Hall, would the promise of light sen- 
tence persuade you toturn state’s evidence 
in court, an’ talk straight to us here?” 
demanded Blaine. 

“‘Reckon it would,” replied the rustler. 


(Continued on Page 249) 
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A $10,000 booklet 


for 10 cents 


Here is the key to color-magic! To 
color-blending! To a host of new ideas 
on party planning and decoration! 
One of the clearest and most instruc- 
tive booklets for hostesses ever pub- 
lished! “Color Harmony with Reed’s 
Crepe Paper” cost us $10,000 to pro- 
duce. It costs you only 10 cents. 


With this illustrated booklet you 
can make the cleverest decorations, 
centerpieces, flowers (patterns are in- 
cluded), novelties, party favors and 
costumes—easily, quickly and inex- 
pensively from crepe paper. It tells 
you how to plan parties, luncheons, 
fetes and pageants so gorgeous that 
your friends will marvel at your skill 
and good taste. It insures harmonious 
as well as stunning effects through an 
exclusive color-harmony chart. Send 
10 cents in coin or stamps today. C. A. 
REED CO., Williamsport, Pa. 


REEDS 


Crepe,Papers 
Crepe Paper Favors 


















THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
5 Main Street Jamestown, 








First. Aid 
to Beauty 
and 
Charm 






“JUST A SMILE < 
ALL THE WHILE!” 


Cree so mars an otherwise 
beautiful face as the inevitable 
lines of fatigue and suffering caused 
by tired aching feet. 


ALLEN’S FOOT- EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder in- 
sures foot comfort and is an every-day 
Toilet Necessity. Shake it in your 
shoes in the morning. Shop all day— 
Dance all evening—then let your mir- 
ror tell the story. It will convince you. 
Allen’s Foot=Ease is adding charm to 
thousandsof faces. Let usshow you what 
it can do for you. Trial package and a 
FootsEase Walking Doll sent FREE. 


Address, Allen’s Foot=Ease, Le Roy, N. Y 
Sold at all Drug and Dep't Stores 


BECOME A NURS! 


U RING 25 yearswehavetaught 
prof nursing to 30,000 
women in their own homes—be- 
ginners as well as practical nurses. 
Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a week 
Ideal vocation for self-support- 
ing women. Money refunded if 
dissatisfied after two months’ 
trial. Write today for catalog and 
specimen pages. Minimum age, 18. 





N. Y. 
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nly two things are needed 


to STOP dandruft 
and thinning hair 


OTH thinning hair and dandruff have 

long been sources of worry, but it is 

only recently that we know that dandruff 
causes the hair to fall. 


Specialists now say it causes 8 out of 10 
cases of baldness! They say that it is an 
infection. And that— 


to stop or prevent it just two things are 
necessary : 


FirsT—It makes no difference whether the 
ugly dandruff scales are oily or dry, they are 
always the result of infection and destroying 
these germs is the first step in overcoming 
dandruff. This soap and water alone cannot do. 
Disinfection is absolutely necessary, for the 
scalp must be made and kept antiseptically 
clean. 


For this a disinfectant that is thorough yet 
gentle and safe for the scalp and hair is neces- 
sary. Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine contains 
the ideal disinfectant for this purpose, de- 
stroying dandruff germs, removing the scales 
and keeping the scalp antiseptic and exqui- 
sitely clean between shampoos. 


SECOND—Then the tiny glands and_ blood 
vessels of the scalp must be stimulated to new 
health and vigor so the scalp stays muscularly 
live and free and the hair grows out lustrous 
and luxuriant. 


There are special ingredients in Ed. Pinaud’s 
Eau de Quinine that promote circulation and 
nourish and invigorate the scalp and_ hair 
roots, so that reinfection is prevented and the 
hair is restored to shining beauty. 


When the scalp is wet with Ed. Pinaud’s it 
will feel warm and glowing, for the mere ap- 
plication brings a stronger flow of blood to the 
surface. Then to get the full tonic effects of 
the treatment the liquid should be worked 
well down into the roots of the hair. This is 
done by pressing the fingers firmly 
against the scalp and moving them 
both back and forth and with a rotary 
motion so every scalp muscle is exer- 
cised and the extra circulation aroused 
by the tonic is further increased. 


Danvrvurr is the commonest 
cause of baldness. The regular use 
of Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine 
will remove it entirely and keep 
the hair strong and healthy 


To keep bobbed hair free 
from dandruff, smooth, 


Quinine, what hundreds of others have at- 
tempted for years without equalling his fa- 
mous preparation in its remarkable results in 
the care of the hair. 


Marcelled hair should be parted all over 
the head and Eau de Quinine rubbed in with 
a small piece of cotton. This will not hurt 
the wave. 


Give your hair this treatment: 


RUSH the hair thoroughly until all the dust 

is out. Then rub Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Qui- 
nine into the scalp. Make sure no spot misses this 
safe disinfection—no single root escapes this stimu- 
lation. 


Then with the finger tips of both hands work the 

P tonic into the scalp, press the 
finger tips down hard and move 
slowly back and forth and in 
a rotary motion so that every 
part of the scalp is exercised. 
The new activity of the mus- 
cles and blood vessels helps Eau 
de Quinine in stimulating and 
nourishing the hair roots. 

Continue this. scalp-loosening 
treatment for at least five minutes, 
when the whole scalp tingles with 
new life and vigor. Then brush the 
hair again thoroughly to spread 
the Eau de Quinine the length of 
each hair and make it smooth and 
glossy. 





\ 


glossy and manageable, 


use Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de 


In this way the stimulating, health-giving in- 
gredients in Ed. Pinaud’s feed every tiny part 
of the scalp, toning up the roots and glands 
so the hair grows strong and healthy. 


Specialists tell us that only with this 
double treatment—that disinfects and stimu- 
lates—is it possible to overcome or prevent 
dandruff. 


Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine is the ideal 
preparation for it. By his 
thorough and brilliant 
study of the hair and 
scalp, the great French 
chemist, Ed. Pinaud, ac- 
complished in his Eau de 


Very oily hair—after giving the 
regular treatment with Ed. Pinaud’s 
Eau de Quinine, wet a piece of 
cotton with tonic and wipe the hair off strand by strand. 


Very dry hair—is caused by a partial failure of the oil 
glands. The regular treatment with Eau de Quinine in- 
creases their activity and a thorough brushing and scalp 
manipulation help to restore them to full vigor, making 
the hair soft and lustrous. 


Quinine regularly 


Falling hair—It is normal and healthy to lose some 
hair daily. An abnormal loss of hair—leading in time to 
baldness—is usually the result of dandruff. Eradicating 
dandruff, by the treatment given above, will stop the 
abnormal loss at once. 


The Ed. Pinaud treatment will free your hair from dan- 
druff and make it smooth, shining, soft and live. Use it 
regularly two or three times a week. All druggists and 
department stores have Ep. Pinaup’s Eau DE QuININE 
Hair Tonic. Each bottle bears the signature of Ed. 
Pinaud. Pinaud Incorporated, 90 Fifth Ave., New York, 
sole distributors for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris, France. 


Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac Vegetal is a gently astringent 
toilet water with the haunting fragrance of gar- 
den-fresh French lilacs. Everywhere women are 
using it to tone up the skin and keep it youthfully 
free from wrinkles. Men use it daily after shaving 
—for it not only removes all after-shaving tender- 
ness but is a valuable antiseptic protection against 
infection from cuts and scratches. 
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Boott Towels bring 
a healthy glow 


GOOD rub with a Boott Towel 

brings a healthy glow to the 
skin. Boott Towels are just right for 
use after shaving, just soft enough for 
comfort, and very absorbent. 

They give long wear and come from 
the laundry looking snowy-white. 
They cost so little you will be sur- 
prised. Buy your Boott Towels in pack- 
ages of six. If your dealer hasn’t them 
send 25 cents for a full-sized towel to 
Department JM. 


BOOTT MILLS, Lowell, Mass. 
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Just Touch 
a Corn or Callus 


With This 


Acts like anaesthetic 
Stops all pain in 3 seconds 


ERE'’S scientific treatment for 


corns and calluses. A new 

way that’s ending dangerous paring, 

that’s ending old-time ways. First 

. it deadens all pain. Then it removes 

| the corn completely. 

: A single drop will take ALL PAIN 

out of the most painful corn. In- 

stantly and at once, you walk, dance, 

stand in comfort. Acts just like a 
local anaesthetic. 

Then the corn begins to dry and 
shrivel. You simply peel it off like 
dead skin. 

Noted dancers use it. Doctors ap- 
prove it. You will find it a great 
comfort. The name is ‘“‘GETS-IT.” 
At all druggists’. For your own sake, 


try it. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
“GETS-IT?? 22:8 
a. a Fastest Way 





FOR MOTHER— 


what more thoughtful token of love on 
Mother’s Day than a gift that pleases 
the whole year through ? 








See page 228 
Weddi 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in yoo ietertng _ lectadion wo 
= I eo savss jopes, $. 
$1.00. Write for samples. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1088 Checteet St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Wal, you have my promise. An’ if 
Amos Ide an’ Strobel agree, you’ll sure 
get off easy.” 

“Strikes me all right,” said Strobel. 

They turned to interrogate.Amos Ide. 
He stood erect, in exactly the same pos- 
ture that he had assumed on entrance, and 
his features attested to grave conflict of 
soul. “I’ll not persecute Hall. I’ll not 
appear in court,’ answered Ide. 

“There, Hall; you’re as lucky as—as 
the rest of us,” went on Blaine. ‘‘What’s 
your idee of this talk of Ben Ide rustlin’ 
cattle, especially his father’s?” 


LL nonsense,” replied Hall, with gruff 

bluntness. ‘‘You fellers must have 

been locoed. Setter filled your heads full. 
It was plain business with him.” 

“Setter! Business? Then he was a 
rustler?”’ ejaculated Blaine. 

““Reckon he was. We worked together. 
I rustled the cattle, an’ he sold them. Five 
years ago we worked in Arizona. It got 
hot for him thar. He went to Nevada. 
An’ then he come to Californy an’ sent 
fer me.” 

“How long ago?” 

“‘Reckon about three years.” 

“Are there any other rustler outfits 
around Silver Meadow?”’ 

“No. Mine is the only one. But we 
worked so it’d look like thar was other 
outfits. Thet was Setter’s idee. 

We drove most stock up over 
Silver Canyon Pass. Down 
on the south side thar 
was homesteaders who 
knowed cattle was bein’ 
rustled. The reason 
they never squealed 
was because Setter 
had us leave a good 
many unbranded 
calves an’ heifers on 
their range. Thet was 
another of his idees. So 
we got the cattle across 
the Nevada line.” 

““Who’re Judd an’ Walker?”’ 

“‘Reckon I don’t know,” re- 
joined Hall. “Thet’s straight. But the 
last time I seen Setter, more’n a month 
ago, he was full of his biggest an’ last deal. 
He didn’t say what. But thet’s plain now 
as the nose on your face. He was keen to 
fix rustlin’ on young Ide hyar, fer reasons 
Icouldn’tsee then. Sowe planned to drive 
some of the Ide stock into Silver, an’ hold 
it thar. Judd an’ Walker fitted in hyar 
somewhars. Reckon I had their deal pat 
soon as I seen them lyin’ dead out thar. 
Mebbe Judd was a bonyfide sheriff. But 
if you’ll go to the county he represents, 
you'll find he hasn’t been thar long. Thet 
he had lots of money, spent it free, an’ got 
himself appointed sheriff. Another old 
trick of Setter’s.” 


ART BLAINE cast a look of mingled 
pity and scorn at his rancher rival, 
Amos Ide. Then he bent to the wide-eyed 
Marvie. “Lad, I reckon you can speak up 
now,’ hesaid kindly. “‘ You didn’t get much 
chance out there. But yourdaddy wassure 
ready to hear what you had to say.” 

“*T stole a hoss an’ run off to watch Judd 
an’ Walker,” began Marvie. “I took 
Ina’s field glass, an’ rode round the west 
side of the lake, an’ got off, an’ crawled 
behind sagebushes till I could see Ben’s 
cabin. Then I watched. An’ I saw Judd 
an’ Walker carry a heavy sack from 
Ben’s cabin to the barn. When they came 
out they didn’t have it. An’ ——” 

“‘Strobel,” spoke up Blaine, interrupt- 
ing the lad, ‘“‘ Judd fetched over a few of 
the split an’ nicked steers’ ears that he 
swore he’d got out of a sack up in Ben’s 
loft. Said he’d left the sack there to show 
us.” 

“Well, dad, it never was there before 
Judd went over,” burst out Marvie, 
‘**cause I hid my fishin’ tackle up in Ben’s 
loft, an’ I went up there most a dozen 
times. Never was no sack there—never!”’ 

Blaine arose, with dignity. ‘‘Strobel, 
I guess our little private confab is over,” 






he said.” “You can have the boys an’ 
buckboards to drive to Hammell. Good 
day. Bill Hall. I wonder what made you 
a rustler. Wal, wal, go mend your ways, 
as all of us need to.” 

With that he turned to Ben and offered 
his horny hand. ‘‘Reckon you’ll stay for 
dinner before ridin’ back to Forlorn River, 
an’ that red hoss.”’ 

Ben met the outstretched hand and 
found other response difficult. ‘“‘Thank 
you, Mr. Blaine. I’ll grab a bite an’ rustle 
back. I clear forgot California Red.” 

“You remember my _ ten-thousand- 
dollar offer for him?” 

“No. I’d forgotten. But I—now—it— 
oh, Mr. Blaine, I can never take the 
money.” 

“Why not? You earned it, an’ if you 
didn’t, surely then Nevada ——” 


“No—no!” broke in Ben _ hastily, 
checking the rancher. “I can’t part with 
Red ” 


“Wal, you'll have to take the money, 
anyhow,” he replied slyly. “I expect it 
an’ you an’ California Red will all be in 
the family.” Then he stalked out of the 
open door. 


EN, suddenly ecstatic, torn by thrills 

and heartbeats that were dazing him, 
hastened to follow. And he caught a 
glimpse of his father still standing mo- 
tionless, like a statue, riveted to the spot. 
Ben wheeled—passed on. 

“Benjamin!” called his father in a 
tone Ben had never heard. 
Nevertheless, he rushed on. 

“sé Ben ! ”? 
But Ben went out, deaf 
to that voice. Hur- 
riedly he swung 
around the cabin 
toward the Blaine 


camp. 
Marvie made a dive 
for him. ‘‘Can I ride 


over with you an’ see 
California Red?’’ 
pleaded the lad. 

““Sure, if your dad lets you,” 
replied Ben. 

“‘Gee. Dad took my breath. I was 
scared stiff when I gave myself away. But 
now I know you an’ me together, an’ 
mebbe Ina, too, have got dad licked.” 

“It looks that way, Marvie,”’ said Ben, 
as he strode swiftly on, with the lad run- 
ning at his side. 

“Ben, we worse than licked your dad,” 
babbled Marvie, in high glee. ‘‘Did you 
see how he looked—after my dad got 
through spoutin’?”’ 

““No, Marvie, I didn’t,” returned Ben 
huskily. 

“‘By golly, you should of seen him. He 
looked somethin’ turrible. But you spoke 
to him, didn’t you?”’ 

“No, Marvie; I just run.” 

“Ben, you will, won’t you?” queried 
Marvie earnestly. ‘‘After all, he’s your 
dad. We’ve sure had hard nuts to crack 
in our dads, huh? Ben, what my dad said 
about fishin’ an’ chasin’ wild hosses was 
an eye-openin’, wasn’t it? Gosh, I’d have 
liked Ina to hear that. Sort of a dig at 
your dad too.” 

“‘Indeed it was,” returned Ben, with a 
deep-throated laugh. 

‘“‘Here’s ‘Ina in the hammock,” said 
Marvie. “Aw, she’s cryin’, Ben.” 


TS approached the juniper tree and 
the swaying hammock. Ben thought 
Marvie’s eyes were sharper than his, or at 
least clearer on the moment: Ben saw a 
lovely face and woebegone eyes. 

“cc Ina ! ” 

Marvie gave the hammock a tug: “Say, 
I’ll turn my back for a minnit,” he said 
mischievously. 

Ben heard, but could not take advan- 
tage of Marvin’s fine appreciation of the 
moment. He drew the box seat closer to 
Ina and took her hands in his. 

“‘Oh, Ben ——’”’ she faltered. 

“Dearest, how terrible for you!” he 
ejaculated. ‘All the worry and suspense, 
and then—Nevada! My heaven, he was 
terrivle. I see it all, now, dear. It was 
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G Henry TETLOw’s Famous 


Wan 
Own 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Face Powder 


Add the final beauty touch with 


this powder—it has satisfied women 

for 60 years. Pure, soft, safe, fra- 

grant. In a round purse-fitting 

box. Five shades. 25 cents at all 

toilet goods counters. 

HENRY TETLOW CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of Pussywillow Powder 














USE THE P&H PLAN 











Save 








ERE’S how! Select home 

furnishings from the 
Peck & Hills Catalog at your 
Naborhood Dealer’s. Or ask 
him to give you Card of Intro- 
duction to one of our exhibits. 
Economies of this plan for manufac- 
turer and dealer mean savings for you. 


You get larger selection, authentic 
styles and dependable quality, too. 
If unable to get the card, ask us for 
name of dealer who will supply you. 


Free Booklet J-6 explainsthis money- 
saving plan and the correct care of home 
furnishings. Address nearest office. 
Furniture and Floor Coverings 
Sold Through Dealers Only 














Coast to Coast Service 
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THERE is no need of scouring or 
scrubbing to keep the toilet bowl 
clean and sanitary. Sani-Flush 
will relieve you of all the labor. 


Sani-Flush, simply sprinkled 
into the bowl as directed, does 
away with all incrustations, 
stains, sediment and foul odors. 
The bowl is glistening white. 


Sani-Flush is scientifically pre- 
pared to do a perfect job. And 
it cannot harm plumbing con- 
nections. Keep a can of Sani- 
Flush in the bathroom always. 


Buy Sani-Flush at 
drug or hardware store, 
for a full-size can. 
35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


avg us Pat OF 
Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


your grocery, 
or send 25c 
30c in Far West. 


























SAVE 


Your Roses 
Kill Aphis 
by Spraying 


“BLACK LEAF 40” will 
keep your beautiful flowers 
and plantsfreefromthedev- 
astating Aphis (plant lice) 
and similar sucking insects. 


EASY TO USE 
Complete and easy-to-un- 
derstand instructions come 
with every bottle. The size 
bottle illustrated makes 6 
gallons of effective spray. 
**BLACK LEAF 40” is sup- 
plied by druggists, florists, 
seed, hardware and depart- 
ment stores. 

Tobacco By-Products & 
Chemical Corp. 
Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

































Black Leaf 40 | ons 


40% Nicotine 





written from the first. But you must for- 
get; you must think ——’”’ 

“Ben, you—you misunderstand,” Ina 
sobbed wildly. ‘It’s not the worry—or 
suspense—or Nevada. Ugh! He was 
grand! I’m down in the dust because— 
because I—I believed you guilty.” 

Ben’s heart froze. He leaped to his feet. 

Marvie shied away from the hammock, 
suddenly panic-stricken. 

“Ben, this ain’t no place for me. I'll 
rustle the hosses.”’ 

“What?” whispered Ben, almost in- 
audibly, with transfixed gaze on those 
beautiful, darkly dilating eyes. 

“Guilty as blazes, you said,” wailed 
Ina. “‘I believed it. I thought you meant 
guilty of stealing. How could I know 
about California Red?” 

“But you loved me!” burst out Ben, 
who seemed to be laboring under a hor- 
rible dread that if she believed him guilty 
she did not love him. 

“It didn’t look like I did,” cried Ina. 

“You love me now?” 

“Ben Ide! You—you —— I love you 
so—if you don’t stop looking like that— 
and forgive me, I’ll—I’ll die right here at 
your feet.” 

Ben fell upon his knees and gathered her 
in his arms, hammock and all. 

An interval followed, devoid of clear 
sight and reason and consciousness of 
emotion, except for something exalting 
and unutterably sweet. 


N AN Indian-summer day, when the 

golds and crimsons and purples of 
autumn flamed on the hills, Ben rode Cali- 
fornia Red into the village of his boyhood, 
from which he had been an outcast, and 
where he discovered he had become a hero. 
The great stallion created more of a sen- 
sation than any circus that had ever visited 
Hammell. 

Ben found a big sum of money to his 
credit inthe bank. He had now the means 
to develop the ranches at Mule Deer Lake. 
Quite by accident, 
or incredible good 
fortune, or through 
fate—Ben could not 
decide which — he 
met Ina and Marvie 
and Hettie on the 
main street of Ham- 
mell. 

They drove up in 
a new shiny buck- 
board just as Ben 
mounted Red toride 
out to Tule Lake 
Ranch. Marvie 
yelled and Hettie 
screamed, while Ina 
clasped both hands 
to her breast and 
gazed at Ben’s horse 
in such mute rap- 
ture that it seemed 
she never saw Ben 
at all. 

Ben’s star was in 
the ascendant that 
day. 

. Surprise at meet- 

ing him shocked Ina 
off her balance; 
more than that, the 
manifest change of 
public opinion 
about him quite 
overwhelmed her. 

He never knew 
what prompted him 
to importune her, when they had a mo- 
ment alone, to marry him then and there. 


NECSOW 


NA was stunned. She had no resistance. 

Her eyes hung upon his, fascinated, in 
a mute transport. 

‘Dearest, I didn’t intend this,’’ he went 
on swiftly. ‘‘It’s just happened. This is 
my day. Make it perfect. Marry me 
now. We’ve Marvie and Hettie to go with 
us to the minister’s.”’ 

So they were married, and Ben rode 
California Red alongside the buckboard, 
from which Marvie shot naive remarks, 
and where Ina sat as one in a dream, and 


Hettie smiled mysteriously, as if she was 
in complete possession of vast love secrets 
herself. 

Ben rode up the lane ahead of the buck- 
board and into Tule Lake Ranch, finding 
at the sunset hour a horde of noisy cow- 
boys home from work. With Bill Sneed at 
their head they ringed the great stallion, 
raising a clamor that filled a long, empty 
void in Ben’s heart. 

In the midst of the excitement Hart 
Blaine strode out, his gray hair standing, 
his ruddy face wreathed in a smile of wel- 
come and wonder. ‘‘My land! I seen 
him from the house. So this is California 
Red! Reckon at last I understand you, 
Ben. Ride over an’ show him to Amos 
Ide.” 

Marvie drove the buckboard in with a 
grand flourish and he stood up to yell: 
“Ben, have you told dad yet?” 


EN vibrated to that, as if he had 

been suddenly galvanized. But he 
was panic-stricken. Ina made the situa- 
tion worse by blushing scarlet at Marvie’s 
words and beating a precipitant retreat 
to the house. 

“‘What’s up, Ben?” queried Blaine, 
with his characteristic bluntness, but he 
was grinning. ‘‘You look sort of white 
round the gills.” 

“*T forgot to tell you,” blurted out Ben. 
“Ina and I got married in town. I—I 
should have spoken out at once, sir, but I 
forgot.” 

“Haw! Haw! Haw!” roared Blaine, 
slapping his leg with a broad hand. ‘‘ Wal, 
reckon it’s a wild-hoss hunter’s way to be 
sudden. Come in an’ tell mother. An’ 
that check for California Red squares me 
for a weddin’ present.” 

The afterglow of sunset kept the day 
lingering as Ina led California Red across 
the intervening fields, with Ben walking 
between her and Hettie. The wire fences 
had gates where the old path used to cross, 
and a new path showed well trodden. It 
led into the yard, 
where at the wood- 
pile Amos Ide in 
his shirt sleeves was 
wielding an ax. He 
did not hear them 
until they were 
quite close. Then, 
springing erect, he 
dropped his ax and 
became riveted. 


NE glance filled 

Ben’s heart 
with remorse, but 
he clung to his pre- 
conceived plan of a 
meeting with his 
father. ‘‘Hello, 
dad,’’ he said cheer- 
fully, as if they had 
not been separated 
for more than a few 
days, as if no dark 
obstacle had ever 
loomed between 
them. 

‘*My son!” ex- 
claimed Ide huskily. 

‘‘Brought my 
wife and California 
Red home,” went on 
Ben, with extended 
hand. 

The old man 
fought valiantly to 
rise to Ben’s idea 
of reconciliation, to realize his astound- 
ing statements without being utterly over- 
come. 

“Ben! Your wife? Daughter of Hart 
Blaine? You’ve come home—back to the 
old man?” 

“Sure, dad. Back to you and mother, 
for a visit anyhow. I always was coming. 
Take a peep at my bank book, dad. And 
at this check Hart Blaine just gave me. 
And look at this girl. All in one day, dad! 
Now what do you think of your wild- 
horse hunter?”’ 


THE END 
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Lift Right Off 








Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus for a few nights. In- 
stantly it stops aching, then shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin” calluses on bottom of 
feet. Just get a bottle of “‘ Freezone” 
at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 








Materni ty 
LANE BRYANT Maternity 
Clothes enable you to dress styl- = 
ishly during all stages of mater- 
nity, and after baby comes, as well. 
Latest modes, cleverly designed 
to conceal condition. Patented 
adjustments provide expansion. 
FREE Style Book, showing newest 
stylesin Maternity Coats, Suits, Skirts, { 
Dresses, Underwear, Corsets. Also f 
Apparel for Baby. Write for it today. f 


Cane Bryant 47: 27%' NewYork 


Tea Room Manaéers in Bid Demand 


Frortunes are being made in Tea Rooms, Cafete- 
rias, Motor Inns and Coffee Shops everywhere. 
? Youcan open one in your own home—and make 
money hand over fist, or manage one already 
going. Big salaries paid to trained managers; 
shortage acute. We teach you entire business 
in your spare time. Be independent. Write 
for Free Book, ‘‘Pouring Tea for Profit. 


LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE, 
Dept. H-516 Washington, D. C. 


y Dhe House of | the Orient 
Y haaaad DOGSt. New York City 
ste Ae 


Chinese Rattan Furniture 


Most durable summer, porch or sun parlor fur- 
niture in world. If washed occasionally it lasts 
a lifetime. Illustrated booklet F5, showing de- 
my 6signs, sizes and prices mailed FREE on request. 
1 ORIENTAL gifts are unique—most acceptable 
for all occasions. Catalogge describes hundreds 
$1.00 Up. Write Dept JM for FREE copy. 


-Cweddadines~ 


g 
4 
ANG Ask for loan of handsome portfolio of engraved samples of 
" Wedding Invitations, Announcements, 
At Home, Church, Visiting Cards, etc. | 
12 different, modern, correct styles. Perfect workmanship. 
































Reasonable prices. Direct from Nation’s Capital. With 


Portfolio, will send FREE valuable book, ‘ Wedding 
Etiquette”. Tells all about correct procedure to avoid em- 
barrassment. Write quick. No obligation. Est'’d 20 yrs. 
HAUSLER & CO. Dept. D-5, Washington, D. C. 








CLARK’S FAMOUS 
CRUISES 


JUNE 30 TO NORWAY; JAN. 19 ROUND THE 
WORLD; JAN. 29 MEDITERRANEAN; FEB. 7 
TO SOUTH AMERICA, AT REASONABLE RATES. 
SPECIFY PROGRAM WANTED. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


GO INTO BUSINESS Fe, xourser" 

Establish and oper- 
ate a “ New System Specialty Candy Factory" in your community. 
Wefurnish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either 
men or women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Dont 
put it off | W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N.J. 
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“FRESH-CLEAN 
and ROSY 
— yet her finger-tips 


are touching 
germs of disease 


HO could help loving her as she trips down the stairs, 

fresh and dainty from her afternoon bath? Who could 
help wanting to guard her?—and yet, through half-way 
measures of cleanliness, her rose-bud fingers are close to 
dangerous germs of disease. 


Health authorities tell us that disease germs are every- 
where. They abound on all surfaces, banisters, door-jambs, 
door-knobs and chair-arms, telephone mouthpieces, —ona 
hundred places where hands, big and little, must rest. 4cci- 
dentally coming in contact with them causes illness. ‘Yo protect 
your children’s health, you must destroy the germs that live 
and breed on the surfaces in your home. 


365 Health Officers advocate this better way 
of safeguarding your children’s health 


Tue Health Officers of 365 American cities, responding to a 
recent questionnaire sent them in regard to health work, 
unite to advocate as an important measure in the prevention 
of disease the regular use of a reliable 
disinfectant in your cleaning water, 
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at least once every week. This will 
destroy the germs on all surfaces, 
and give a breathing space before 
new ones can breed. 


How to use a disinfectant for this 


WHAT THE HEALTH 

COMMISSIONER OF 

BOSTON SAYS ON 

THE PREVENTION 
OF DISEASE 








important weekly safeguard 


“The health of future ““Lyso.”’ Disinfectant is the stand- 
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Use one tablespoonful to a quart of water. Its deodorant 
qualities and soapy nature help to clean as it disinfects. And 
it is absolutely reliable. You can trust 
every drop of it. Put into your clean- 
ing water, you know that it will de- 
stroy the germs which continually 
endanger your children’s health. 


Keep your home a/ive with fresh 
clean air, happy with sunshine, and 
safe with ‘ ‘Lysol”” Disinfectant in 


America’ — 


writes the very able Health Com- 
missioner of Boston, “lies in our 
knowledge and practice of the pre- 
vention of disease. There are three 
golden rules for destroying germs 
and minimizing infection. They are 
fresh air, golden sunlight, and the 
use of a reliable disinfectant in the 
weekly cleaning water. 

“T thoroughly endorse the use of 
all these three precautions.” 


Vie: (palin ha 


ERE E ‘Lysol Health Library 


ard disinfectant for this important 
weekly cleaning, the disinfectant 
used by physicians everywhere. 
Three times stronger than power- 
ful carbolic acid, yet so carefully is 
it blended that in proper proportion 
it is not harsh or roughening for 
the most sensitive hands. 


your cleaning water at least once 
a week. 


Get “Lysol” Disinfectant at your 
druggist’s. The 16-ounce size is most 
economical. Be sure you get the gen- 
uine “Lysol” Disinfectant. 


Made only by Lysol, Inc. , Sole Distributors, 
LEHN & FINK, INC., Bloomfield, N. J. 


A Division of LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY 






Reg U.S Pat OFF. 
and »n Canada 





Ir micut be in your home—this 
section of a banister that seemed 
to beimmaculately clean. Soapand 
water had done for it all they could. 
Yet under the revealing power of the 
microscope living germs were found. 


A cleaning solution containing a 
tablespoonful of “Lysol” Disin- 
fectant to a quart of water killed 
those germs and left the banisters 
really safe for little hands. Disin- 
fect the banisters in your home by 
using “‘Lysol” Disinfectant in your 
cleaning water every week. 





Disinfectant 


LEHN & FINK, INC., Sole Distributors, Dept. E31, Bloomfield, N. J. 











Name 
Three helpful, interesting volumes on keeping well: ‘‘Health Safeguards in — 
the Home’’, ‘‘The Scientific Side of Youth and Beauty’’, ‘‘When Baby rN ae 


Comes’”’ 


. You will enjoy reading and owning them. Send coupon for free set. 
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Beautiful waxed floors 
are easy to have. Just 
wax them occasionally 
with paste wax. Then keep 
them polished and clean 
with liquid wax. And the 
Old English Waxer- 
Polisher applies both and 
polishes both. 

















When to use PASTE Wax 


You must always use Old English Paste Wax 
for the first waxing— because only in paste 
wax do you get the heavy body that is 
necessary to stand up under the constant 
wear of traffic. After that, the floor will 
require waxing with paste wax only once or 
twice a year— except in spots most walked 


gives a smooth, dirt-resisting surface. 


can be obtained only with wax. It builds up 


] 
The easy way to apply eetish 6 
and polish paste wax Wax with the 

Old English 
Waxer-Polisher. Here is a device that ap- 
plies the wax, then polishes. Makes waxing 
so easy—does away with bending, kneeling 
—all hard work. It gtides over the floor as 
easily as a carpet-sweeper; it goes into cor- 
ners and under radiators. It waxes and pol- 
ishes the entire floor in a few minutes’ time. 


Nothing to get out of order. Hundreds of 
thousands of women say it is the most pop- 
ular labor-saving device in the home.. It is 
low in cost and lasts a lifetime. 








on, such as doorways, in front of the piano, etc. These places should be touched 
up with paste wax occasionally, depending on the amount of wear. 


In waxing plain or inlaid linoleum, paste wax should be used for the first 
coat. The heavy body of paste wax fills up the pores of the linoleum and 


Old English Paste Wax is easy to apply. It is economical because it goes 
farther and lasts longer. It gives your floors that matchless, mellow beauty that 


scratches and heel-marks. And it costs but a third of other finishes. 


m 


your 








This waxing outfit does all the work 


Szmple and inexpensive—it’s all that you need to make 
ors beautiful and keep them so 


When to use LIQUID Wax 


After a floor has been waxed with paste wax, 
it can be kept in good condition merely by 
the use of Old English Liquid Wax. The 
liquid wax not only restores the beautiful 
polish, but it also cleans the floor without 
taking off the paste wax. In fact, it adds a 
film of wax to the surface. Old English 


Liquid Wax, used on varnished or shellaced floors, protects the finish against 
scratches and wear, and makes it last twice as long. 


After linoleum has once been waxed with paste wax, it can be kept in good 
condition merely by the use of Old English Liquid Wax. The liquid wax 


eliminates cleaning with water, which causes linoleum to crack and rot. It cleans 


a smooth, hard surface that resists 


The easy way to apply and polish liquid wax 





35° waxing outfit for *3.% 


1 Old English Waxer-Polisher .. $3.90 
1 Can Old English Wax....... 45 
1 Can Old English Liquid Wax.  .75 
1 Valuable Book on Floor Care Free 











$5.10 
er rrr 3.90 
Mou Sire. os. .ax.... $1.20 


For prices West of Denver and 
in Canada, see coupon below. 


Fill in coupon and mail today 














perfectly, and deposits a thin coat of wax that revives the polish. 


Apply Old English 
Liquid Wax with the 


Old English Waxer-Polisher. This simple device is as work-saving for applying 


and polishing Old English Liquid Wax as it is 
for paste wax. In fact, no other single device 
canapplyand polish both pasteand liquid wax. 


Sold at paint, hardware, drug, housefurnish- 
ing and department stores. 


Send for this Valuable Book—It’s FREE 


This costly book contains authoritative information 
on when to use paste wax and when to use liquid 
wax. It is full of home 
beauty secrets. It tells 
how to care for floors, 
linoleum, woodwork, 
furniture, etc.—all 
that we have learned 
in thirty years, con- 
densed into easy read- 
ing. Coupon brings it 
free. 

















‘The A. S. Boyle Company, 1056 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


: — Check here for free book Check here for Waxer- 
: p rd Cj pore ‘i: sunt eae C] Polisher 
- Send me, all charges paid, your $5.10 Old 
ful Floors, Woodwork, and Fur- English Waxing Outfit at the special time- 
niture—Their Finish and Care.” limited price of $3.90 (Denver and West, 
yet nada, $4.50; Winnipeg and West, 
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PASTE + powprrR - LIQUID aaa 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING secincibeseanien 
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Send me your free book, “‘Beauti 


which I enclose. 
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And best ofall... 


—the flavor 
is ALWAYS the same! 


eSyRuP made with Mapleine is 
always good. You can depend 
upon the same delicious flavor 
day after day, year after year! 
Its rare goodness never varies. 

So easy to make at home—so 
quick, so convenient. Econom- 
ical, too! Mapleine cuts your 
syrup bills in two. 





Send 4 cents and top of Mapleine carton for 
Alice Bradley’s new book of Mapleine recipes 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
3 West Connecticut St., Seattle, Wn. 


MAPLEINE 


for Syrup * all Flavoring 
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Soft and smooth as the petals 
of a new blown rose—an ex- 
quisite blending of Italian talc 
and the supremely fascinating 
Mavis perfume. 


VIVAUDOU 


MAOCS 


TALCUM 


V. VIVAUDOU, INC. 
NewYork-Paris-Los Angeles-Montreal 
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or Lawn 


with an attractive 
Garden Craft Arbor 
or Pergola. Our beau- 
tifully illustrated 
Booklet, ‘‘Landscape 
Beauty Hints,”” shows 
a full line at attractive 
prices. Arbors from 
$15 up. Also Fancy 
Fencing, Entrances, 
Outdoor Tables, 
Chairs, Settees, etc. 
Send fora free copy. 





Attract the LEE: 
7 _ 
Song Birds a deet td tras 
to Your Home Larger sizes if desired 


The first arrivals in the spring will be 
attracted to your garden and spend 
the season with you if you invite 
them by putting up a Bird House, 
Bath or Feeding Station. Our houses 
are scientifically correct and “our 
prices are very reasonable. 








Ready for paint. 2-story, 20 comps. 
75 Ibs. only $10.50. 3-story, 28 comps. 
85 Ibs. only $12.50 





No. X-10 Stone Bird Bath 
Where this beautiful bird bath is placed Wren House 
there will always be songsters. Scien- Stained brown with 8-ft. 
tifically correct; of classic design; bowl Pole, etc., 8 Ibs., only 
21” diam.; pedestal 26” high, 75 Ibs. $2.50. House only, 2 lbs, 

$10.00. Only $1. 


Mayflower Wall Shelves 


Came with our forefathers. Just re- 
turning to popularity. Well made of 
highest grade Douglas Fir. Shipped 
set up complete, sanded, ready for 
paint or stain, $3.50 each. Both of 
these shelves shown, also a very at- 
tractive Corner Shelf, 34 inches high, 
with 4 shelves and turned spindles 
; ‘ (metal hangers included) —very at- 
pit isis, MBA gS geceve. neg — pated ry 4 
.85. Can furnish them finished in 
= $3.50 cach A2 popular shades, at additional prices, 
if preferred. Write for illustrated booklet. 

e also make Children’s Furniture, Telephone Stands 

and other interesting articles for home adornment. 
Write for our illustrated circulars, mentioning article in 
which you are interested. We sell to dealers. If they can- 
not supply you, we will. : B. Factory, 





All prices F 
Crystal Lake, Ill. Immediate shipment. If for any reason 
any article is not satisfactory, return and we shall refund 
money paid. Order now. 


EXPRESS BODY CORPORATION 
57 Lake St. Crystal Lake, Ill. 








ACATIONS 





COLORADO 
GLACIER PARK 
YELLOWSTONE 

ALASKA 








New Escorted Tours 


Here’s the popular new way to see 
the Rockies—on a Burlington Es- 
corted Tour. Travel expert, as escort, 
manages everything. Costs no more 
—lump sum includes all necessary 
expenses. See the best, travel with 
congenial people. Fifty-three won- 
derful two-weeks tours—and Alaska. 
Finest service of three great rail- 
roads. Send coupon for free book- 
let giving all details. 


Bur tinGTON Escortep Tours 
Burlington - Northern Pacific-Great Northern 


MAIL THIS 
FOR FREE TOUR BOOK 








Burlington Escorted Tours, 
Dept. J-5 

547 W. Jackson Blvd., 

Chicago, Il. 

Please send your free book de- 


ee scribing Burlington Escorted 











Tours. 
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The illustration above, for 
instance, shows: 


1. Kyanize Celoid Finish 


on bed, tables, dresser 
and chair. 


. Kyanize Decal Trans- 


fers, Junetime Design, 
add dainty decorative 
touches. 


. Kyanize Ivory Enamel 


on mantle and wood- 
work. 


. Kyanize Gloss Black 


Enamel on andirons. 


. Kyanize Floor Enamel, 


with colors in stripes, 
on floor. 


. Kyanize All Purpose 


Varnish on rush chair 
seat. 


. Kyanize Gold Enamel 


on wall light brackets. 








furniture, woodwork and walls. There are 
twelve delightful tints ... in addition to Pure 
White and ranging from Pale Ivory to rich 
Chinese Red, all of which may be mixed with 
one another or with Pure White to make 
a wide variety of additional hues. 

Then there are Kyanize Decal 
Transfers ““minute decorations” to 





It’s easy not only to paint but to decorate 
old floors in a painted pattern with easy- 
working, hard-drying, water and acid proof 
Kyanize Floor Enamel. 


can of Kyanize Celoid Finish or Kyanize Granite Gray, Pure White. Kyanize Floor 


Floor Enamel (state which) and a good Enamel Colors: Dust Drab, LightYellow Me 
Red, 


brush to apply it. Mention tint or color Gray, Navy Gray, Dark Yellow, Rich 
1 cS ”” Book. 





IAs 
















—™..., 


RICH RED 
LIGHT YELLOW 
DUST DRAB 








Floor Enamel 


Not a Rug 


Just a simple way 
of decorating an old 


floor with Kyanize 
Floor Enamel. E 








Kyanize Celoid Finish did it! 


—I just brushed it on 


LD furniture, mis-mated and often shabby, is rapidly transformed into daintily tinted usable 

groups with Kyanize Celoid Finish, the medium gloss tinted enamel. There’s real pleasure 

in using Celoid, for it brushes on so easily, dries so quickly and the satin-like rubbed effect is so 

pleasing that one’s little effort is magnificently repaid. It’s easy, it’s fascinating, the results are 
certain to satisfy — we guarantee that. 


Celoid, the new and exceedingly popular 
Kyanize medium gloss enamel, is ideal for tinting | decoration rivalling hand painted effects. 
Floors, too, of old soft wood or pattern-worn 


linoleum need no longer remain unsightly. You 
may not only refinish but actually decorate your 


floors with Kyanize Floor Enamel. 


“The Charm of Painted Things”. 
BOSTON VARNISH CO. 


on! 881 Everett Station Boston, Mass. 


QAiMUuZS 











NGS 
VARNISHES & ENAMELS for Floors-Furniture-Woodwork H ¥ 
SPECIAL $1.00 OFFER Wey. 
Hf vour Gatien saan, sory yer, cond ws Koanles Celoid Finish Tints: Mellow Cream, f zee ‘ 
} tins Papen charges om full pint oo he pois GB b Cae = came ; / 


My 


complete your work with a dainty touch of 


Send ten cents for our useful book 
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Tile Green, Golden Brown, Mahogany Red. book - - 


This valuable 1 0 c 
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cA Musical Dovelty 
Prive: down McTINKLE 


Forced Locomotion 


LETHERLY seems to be mov- 
ing ali the time. A few years 
ago he was living in California. 


was down in his luck. 
Professor McTinkle was 














blue. : Then he suddenly began to ad- i 
On the highway of life the pro- dress his friends from Denver. Yi 
fessor was stuck The next we heard he was living | 
Because he had nothing to do. and I just lay there and toss and turn. I The Old Man in Chicago. The other day I met him in ' 
Of course he could play his piano allday, guess I’ve counted a million sheep. Of New York. i 
But none would pay money to hear course there are things I could take for H, WHY can’t things stay as they ““You are one of the most restless souls 
him. sleeplessness, but they’re apt to be habit- were? in the world,’”’ I said to Bletherly. “‘How | 
Pianos grew tame when the radio came, forming drugs, and I’m not ready to be a The old-time ways I much prefer. does your poor family stand it? I suppose | 
And nobody ever came near him. dope fiend. You haven’t been out yet, I hate all fads and forward move- the reason you drift about constantly is to | 4 
have you? ments, achieve local color for your books and | 
No music, alas, was worth listening to THE CONVALESCENT: Not-yet. Ifit’sa In fact, I simply hate improvements. stories.”” Bletherly, I should have said, 
That didn’t ‘“‘come over the air.” nice day tomorrow, the doctor says I may You can’t look any paper through, is a well-known author. it 
It mattered not what. In the popular bundle up and sit on the porch in the sun. But what there is some great to-do, Bletherly shook his head sadly. “I 
view Any real exertion makes me feel weak and And people writing letters, storming hate to move,” he said. ‘‘I am by nature 
The test all important was—Where? dizzy. It’s rather discouraging, but the About some thing they want re- more static than the Bank of England, or i 
A prelude of Bach gave agreeable shock doctor —— forming. the multiplication table. If I had my i 
If it came o’er a continent roomy. THE CALLER: Don’t talk to me about I loved our home and simple life, choice I should only cross the street under i 
A Chopin could please, if it flashed over feeling weak and dizzy. Sometimes, when Not so my daughters and my wife. compulsion. I do not move. I am moved. | 
seas— I’m just walking along the street, the most They’ve changed the place bothinand _It is because of my good nature. Iama | 
No wonder McTinkle was gloomy. terrible feeling of dizziness will come over out, _ victim of circumstances. I cannot resist | 
me, and I just grab for anything that may I hardly know my way about. the temptation to say the amiable thing.” | | 
But people are fickle and easily tire be handy and hang on. I really don’t I liked the furniture we had, “‘T don’t see what you mean, Bletherly.” 
Of that for which first they go mad. know how I get up courage enough to But I am told the style was bad. “No, you wouldn’t, of course. I’ll tell " 
McTinkle, alert for the public’s desire, leave the house. I like a carpet on the floor, you. It began years ago. I think we were i 
This burst of enlightenment had: And weak! My body feels absolutely I hate a curtain for a door. living in Boston. An aspiring young artist a 
“McTinkle, a dunce will try anything lifeless half the time. If I gave up, the The furnace fire is just a pest, came to me with a sheaf of short stories, 
once. way some people do, I’d be in bed this I liked the old base-burner best. for criticism. They were not very good. | ‘ 
There’s nothing to hinder or hurt you. very minute. I love the smell of kerosene, But I said to myself, ‘Bletherly, why dis- |} i 
And gold you may earn if you learn but But I just say to myself I mustn’t give I like a light that can be seen. courage a possible genius? These stories | | | 
to turn way to those feelings, because once a per- On Saturdays I live in dread, are bad, but the author may do better. Do i} f 
Necessity into a virtue.” son starts thinking sick thoughts the first Till it is time to go to bed. not be a worm in the bud. Be a booster.’ | if 
thing you know they are sick. It’s torture getting in and out So I boosted. I think I remarked to the | | it 
The professor went forth with a confi- Not meaning you, of course, my dear. I The slippery bath they boast about. young author that his stories were gems __ |} 
dent mien wasn’t —— They say that cups are up-to-date, of the purest ray serene. I said it was im- 
And whispered to this one and that THE CONVALESCENT: Oh, I understand. But I like my soup in a plate. possible that the magazines should not iI 
Of a musical novelty soon to be seen You're quite right. Thought has a great And though the people round may recognize this outstanding merit. Well, | 
And heard at his studio flat. deal to do with it. grin, the young author sent out his wares. They _ |} 
“‘No radio’s there to pull out of the air THE CALLER: And I think nothing is so I’ll stick my napkin in my chin. came back with printed slips. The young | 
Some symphony distant,” he told awful as to have a visitor come in and My folks, I know, mean to be kind, author then camped upon my doorstep. | 
them. talk only symptoms and ailments to a per- They simply say I’m way behind. Said he, with a large sense of injury, ‘ You 
“T play it by hand—in the room—under- son who is ill. Is your appetite coming But they can’t make me up-to-date; said, Mr. Bletherly, that these stories were 
Stange . back? I am too old to change my gait. good. I believed you. I can still believe | 
And he knew by their gasps he had THECONVALESCENT: Slowly. I’mgrad- They let me keep my old armchair, you. But the editors won’t take them. 
“sold” them. ually —— I made them see ’twas only fair. What shall I do?’ | ii 
THE CALLER: Don’t talk to me about But worst of all—this was emphatic— ‘Send them out again,’ I suggested. ij 
What is old will come back as the newest appetite! I haven’t felt honestly hungry They’ve put my stuffed birds in the “*There are no more places to send | i 
of new for a month! attic. | —BEATRICE HERFORD. them.’ | 
If only it’s ancient enough. “*Then write some more.’ | i 
Professor McTinkle’s young hunch is ““But you said these were good.’ i 
come true; “Did I? Perhaps I was mistaken.’ | | 
No longer life’s highway is rough. [ “*T trusted you, Mr. Bletherly. You en- | 
| 





For they gush: ‘‘Oh, my dear! Oh, you couraged me. You said my stories were 
good. The magazines will not print them. 
You must do something about this. I 
leave it all to you.’ 

“Come back next week,’ I said. Next 
day I moved to Detroit. 

“In Detroit a young sculptor showed 


really must hear! 
me some of his sculpings. I said they were 


| He uses his fingers—to play with! 

| No, not on the air—on a keyboard— 

1 right there!”’ 

So you see what he’s getting away 
with. 





— ARTHUR H. FOLWELL. 


“Don’t Talk to Me” 


HE CALLER: It’s so nice, my dear, 

to find you sitting up and looking so 
much better. I’ve been trying all week 
io get in and see you; to hear how you 
are. 

THE CONVALESCENT: Oh, I’m a great 
deal better, thank you. Of course, I still 
have my headaches, but not —— 

THE CALLER: Oh, don’t talk to me 
about headaches. I have them half the 
time. Scarcely a morning that I don’t 
wake up with one, and when you wake up 
with a headache it seems almost impossible 
| (0 get rid of it that day. 
| They come right back of my eyes, and 
yet my eyes have never troubled me. 
| That is, I mean my eyesight. It’s bilious- 
| hess, I suppose. 

1) My father was of a bilious tempera- 
} ment, and I must take after him. I’m so | 
| glad you feel better. My WI \ ah 

CONVALESCENT: Oh, yes, I’m a Y/ 


almost as good as those of Praxiteles. 
They were not. They were unsalable. The 
young sculptor camped on my doorstep. 
I moved to Los Angeles. There I told a 
young lady she had great talent for the 
movies. She camped upon my doorstep. 
My wife became jealous. In Denver I en- 


eS CHEE EIR © 


couraged a middle-aged person to paint. 
This forced me to Des Moines. I have 
just come to New York. But yesterday I 








spoke encouragingly to a budding actor. 
Next week we sail for Europe.” 
—FREEMAN TILDEN. 


little late she had to pay more than the 
Antique Hunters’ Union scale. But it was 

Ma ‘ / a all there except the top, bottom and a part 
Se typi dl \ Ih Wes of the middle, and most of that was in 


: iy , if Uff good condition. 
| ysl 





- The freight, drayage and insurance 









































It’s a Wonderful Piece 
HEN my wife was in Pennsylvania 
last summer she found an old corner 
cupboard, very early, but as she was a 


= | great deal better. The doctor says I am Vy, weren’t much, that is, considering the es- 
= | coming along nicely. I don’t sleep as well / i ATi fl ; timated value of the piece when and if 
2 | as I should yet, but —— f / Via Wah, pF { I ( Y| hyf NAS restored. The cabinet maker who restored | 
2 THE CALLER: Oh, don’t talk to me Bi Bae / TSU Aye 7/1 | it when we got it home recognized that if | 
2 _ about sleep. I haven’t had a good night’s /(, / | Cie Aaa AF gees / [YY J all of it had been as good as the fragment 
2 | rest in I don’t know when. It seems as O'% {J F hed - it certainly had been a fine cupboard. For 
2 _ though I simply could not drop off. I go that reason, as one artist to another, he 
2 to bed early, with nothing to worry me, ‘‘NOW I KNOW YOU, GNU”’ paid me the compliment of charging me 
la 

















if the stews, the soups and 
the gravies lack flavor and 
appetizing appeal. She is 
trying to please and striving 
to do just as you would 
have her do. Tell her of 
the wonderful difference 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


will make in her cooking. Put a 
bottle in the kitchen and show 
her how to use it. For meat 
dishes, sauces, dressings, soups, 
salads and fish, there’s nothing 
like it. 


Send for free recipe booklet to 


LEA & PERRINS 
235 West Street, New York 
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Teeth We 
Love to Show 


By Edna Wallace Hopper. 


My glistening teeth and coral gums form one 
of my chief attractions. One reason I am always 
smiling is to show them. Thousands of women ask 
me how I attain such teeth. 


For many years I used numerous applications. 
I used cleaners and polishers, then magnesia, then 
iodine, then antiseptics, then deodorants. My den- 
tal advisers required this. They said that beau- 
tiful teeth and healthy gums called for all these 
factors. 


Two years ago dental experts combined all these 
needed factors in one tooth paste. They called 
it Quindent, meaning five in one. Now I use Quindent 
alone. Morning and night, in one minute, I apply 
to my teeth all the needed helps in one dentifrice. 


The makers of Quindent supply me sample 
tubes. Each is a ten-day tube. It is enough to 
convince you that this new-day tooth paste is the 
best men have yet evolved. My dental advisers 
tell me that it meets every need. And that every- 
one should use it. 


My office will mail you one of these tubes if 
you send the coupon. Do that now. I cannot do 
you a greater favor than to show you what 
Quindent does. 


for the really fine work which, he said, he 


knew I appreciated. 


That cupboard is a great pleasure and a 
source of pride now; and it is worth all it 


cost—or practically all. 
is just one little drawback. 
build a new house for it. 


However, there 
I hate to 


—McCreEApDY HUSTON. 
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His Oversight 


HESE jellies all seem the same flavor 
her husband remarked. 
“But you can tell the difference by the 


to me, dear,”’ 


labels,”’ she declared. 
“‘Possibly,”’ 
thought of tasting the labels.” 


he replied dryly; ‘“‘I never 
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Trial Tube Free 


Edna Wallace Hopper, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 
Mail me a 10-day tube of Quindent 
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(Ft a pair of good 

Wiss SCISSORS 
and see how smooth- 
ly and evenly they cut 
—without spreading 
or allowing the cloth 
to slip between the 
blades. 

They stay sharp and 
outlast several ordi- 
nary scissors. 

It pays to 

a% buybyname, 

ee for even an 
expert finds 
it difficultto 
judge scis- 
sors simply 
by looking 
at them. 


Write for Booklet 4 Ba 


J. WISS & SONS CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


Get them at the cutlery counter 


wiss 
SCISSORS 
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Do You Know How, When 
and Where You 
Can Always Make Money? 


If you are interested, either as a part 
time or full time subscription repre- 
sentative just write for details to 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
319 Independence Square 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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BUNIONS 


Quick, safe relief from Bunion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 
At drug and shoe stores everywhere 


9 
Dr Scholl's 
Zino-p 
For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 
To Hang Up Things 
In the Bed Room 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
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Put one on—the 
a pain is gone 




































Moore Push-less Hangers 
Safely Hold Heavy Articles 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa. 
sy 
1, Bi iqProfils in Heme Cooking! 
, Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows 
" Just how to make home-cooking, cake- 
Sea Sen is making, candy-making give big profits. 
7g How to cater, run profitable Tea 
Motor Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 51 Ways to 
Make Money in your business or good positions. 
\ | Write today for illus. free booklet, ‘Cooking for 
Profit.” American School of Home Economics, 847E. 58th St., Chicago 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A practical forty-lesson course in the writing and market- 
ing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenweil 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 


oe 150 page catalog free. Please address 
THE — CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr.Esenwein Dept. 66 Springfield, Mass. 





30 Days’ FREE Trial 


Rangers direct from our factory, express 
prepaid. Save a substantial sum. M 

models. Easy payments—only $5 a month. Write 
today for bicycle catalog and marvelous offer 


MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. C-25, CHICAGO 
WW seeking an opportunity to 0 perform 

OM EN Ged weeks eg aT Of the unfor- 
tunate of mankind are invited to read 


“IN HIS SERVICE” 
found in all public libraries in the United States. (Advertisement) 
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that makes drug laxatives unnecessary 


everybody 
every day 


ACK of balance in their diet has made mil- 

lions of men and women slaves to the drug 
laxative habit. Modern cookery has so over-refined 
our food that it does not contain enough bulk 
to enable the intestine to function normally. The 
result is faulty elimination with its dangerous 
consequences. 


In bran, which is the outer coat of wheat, 
Nature has given man a valuable regulator which, 
in his ignorance, he used to throw away. For 
many years physicians have advocated eating bran 
to maintain regular habits. 


In Post’s Bran Flakes, the Postum Cereal Com- 
pany has supplied the world with bran-bulk in 
delicious cereal form. Men, women and children 
eat it because they like it and to restore the regular 


“(POSTS BRAN; 


as an ounce of = 






' Health 
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nO 
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preventign 





eliminative habits which are so necessary to human 
health. In addition to bulk, Post’s Bran Flakes 
also provides the body with such vital food ele- 
ments as phosphorus, iron, protein, carbohydrates 
and vitamin-B. 

It may be eaten as a cereal with milk or cream; 
it may be baked into muffins, cookies or bread or 
it can be added to the various cooked cereals. 


Eat Post’s Bran Flakes regularly as an “Ounce 
of Prevention” and see how much better you feel. 


Send for “An Ounce of Prevention”’—a free trial 
package of Post’s Bran Flakes and our book- 
et showing different ways of serving Bran. 





Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. LHJ-B526, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Makers of Post Health Products: Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), 
Grape-Nuts, Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum and 
Post’s Bran Chocolate. Canadian address, Canadian Postum Cereal 
Company, Ltd., 45 Front Street, E., Toronto, 2, Ontario. 
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ood .. the trouble-maker for our teeth 











DELICIOUS dinner at an attractive restaurant— 
a dainty luncheon at home. How enjoyable they 


LE co ao 
| BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. S-56, 73 West St., New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover par- 
tially the cost of packing and mailing. 
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are, how much a part of our lives! Yet dentists point 
to our modern soft food as utterly unsuited to supply 
the stimulation our gums and teeth need so much. 


| 


Hl 


HD 


and gums! 


A we gather round a festive board to 
enjoy a delicious dinner, with its 
succulent viands, its creamy sauces and 
its soft desserts, few of us give a thought 
to anything but taste—the physical pleas- 
ure of eating! 


And yet these same dinners that ‘‘melt 
in the mouth”’ are the cause of most of 
the troubles that beset our gums and our 
teeth. And the dentists point out that 
luscious food is directly responsible for 
the alarming increase in those stubborn 
gum diseases, so difficult to combat—so 
slow to cure. 


Under this modern regime of soft food 
the gums are cheated of the stimulation 
they need to keep them in perfect health. 
Rough, fibrous foods, nature’s own stim- 
ulant for our gums and teeth, are prac- 
tically absent from our diet. 


And this stimulation, the dentists tell 
us with emphasis, must be restored, if 
our gums are to be firm and healthy, 
instead of dormant and weak—the prey 
to many kinds of troubles. 


How gum massage counteracts the 


damage soft food does 


Your dentist would explain it about like 
this: Through lack of exercise, the cir- 
culation within the gum structure slows 
down. The tissues grow flaccid and ten- 
der—sometimes they bleed. To restore 
the mechanical stimulation not given by 
food is vital to the health of the oral 
Cavity. 


So, very logically, the dentists are urg- 
ing gum massage with the tooth brush to 
quicken the flow of fresh blood through 
the tiny capillaries that nourish the 
gums. And thousands of den- : 
tists, to whom our professional 
men have demonstrated Ipana 
Tooth Paste, recommend that 
the massage be done with 
Ipana, at the time of the regular 
cleaning with Ipana and the 
tooth brush. 
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This massage with Ipana will bring 
about a healthy flow of clean blood with- 
in the gum walls. And because of Ipana’s 
ziratol content, it will make the gums 
more resistant to the onset of disease. 
For years ziratol, has been used by den- 
tists in their practice, to restore tone to 
the gums and to allay bleeding. 


Many dentists are advising 
the use of Ipana 


Ask your own dentist about Ipana. He 
will probably vouch for its benefits. In 
fact it was by professional recommenda- 
tion that Ipana first became known. 


So, if you are ever troubled with tender 
gums—if your tooth brush ever ‘‘shows 
pink,’’ start to use Ipana immediately. 
Simply massage the gums gently with the 
brush after the usual brushing with 
Ipana. If at first the gums are very ten- 
der, begin by doing it with the finger. 


Your gums will grow firm, your teeth 
more brilliant, and you will be delighted 
with Ipana’s fresh flavor. And even if 
your gums never bother you, remember 
that Ipana will help you to keep them in 
perfect health! 


Switch to Ipana for a full month! 


The coupon below offers a ten-day tube. 
Send for it if you wish. The trial will 
enable you to sample Ipana’s taste and 
prove its cleaning power. But when the 
health of the gums and teeth is concerned, 
your dentist will tell you that persistence 
is of first importance. 


So, mext time you are at your drug- 
gist’s get a full-sized tube. It will last for 
more than one hundred brushings. And 
while you are using Ipana, you 
will enjoy a new oral cleanlli- 
ness, your teeth will become 
more brilliant, and your gums 
will be started on the way to 
soundness and health. 


Even though your gums bother 
you seldom or never, start 
your use of [pana today. For 
the best time to fight gum 
troubles is before they start. 
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